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ABSTRACT 

This  document  presents  Parts  1  and  2  of  a  study  of 
continuing  and  part-time  study  in  Massachusetts.  Part  1,  summary 
report  and  recommendations,  is  a  review  of:  criteria  for  shaping  a 
j ew  public  policy  for  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts,  the 
phenomenon  of  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  education,  the 
present  system  of  part-time  and  continuing  education,  and 
recommendations.  Recommendations  cover  strengthening  the  alternative 
system,  interinstitutional  cooperation  and  coordination,  statewide 
planning  coordination  and  program  review,  access,  finance, 
institutions  of  the  core  and  the  periphery,  organization  and 
management  in  public  and  private  institutions,  organizing  and  using 
available  educational  technology,  potential  user  demand  estimation  as 
a  basis  for  planning  continuing  education,  continuing  education  and 
the  economy,  and  the  role  of  the  proposed  Massachusetts  open 
university  as  part  of  the  alternative  postsecondary  education  system. 
Part  2,  the  technical  report,  presents  statistical  data  and  other 
necessary  materials  to  support  the  recommendations.  (MJM) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Mrs.  Mary  Warner,  Chairman 

Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education 

182  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 

Dear  Mrs.  Warner: 

In  1971  Dr.  William  Gaige,  then  Research  Director  for  the  Advisory 
Council  conducted  a  conference  at  Henderson  House  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  continuing  and  part-time  higher  education  in  Massachusetts. 
Educational  leaders  from  public  and  private  institutions  who  were  present 
agreed  that  the  subject  warranted  an  Advisory  Council  study,  but  debated 
which  of  several  troublesome  issues  should  be  the  focus  of  such  a 
study.    In  the  several  months  that  followed,  the  issues  to  be  addressed 
became  defined,  and  we  were  approached  to  carry  out  an  appropriate  study. 

The  study  was  to  address  selected  aspects  of  continuing  and  part-time 
higher  education  and  of  interinstitutional  cooperation  and  coordination 
in  the  Commonwealth  covering  both  public  and  private  institutions.  Its 
purposes  were  two:    First,  because  the  information  then  available  was  totally 
inadequate  for  intelligent  policy  formulation,  a  data  base  was  to  be  gen- 
erated which  would  permit  detailed  and  objective  analysis  of  the  current 
"system"  of  continuing  and  part-time  education  in  Massachusetts.  Second, 
the  study  should  present  to  the  citizenry  and  to  education  policymakers  a 
set  of  recommendations  fcr  public  and  private  institutional  policies  for 
the  1970's. 

During  the  course  of  this  Study  we    .  hered  extensive  data  from  all 
public  and  private  institutions  across  the  citat.e  which  have  continuing  or 
part-time  education  programs.    We  wish  to  thank  the  many  individuals  in 
these  institutions  for  their  labor  and  assistance  in  generating  information 
at  a  level  of  accuracy,  detail  and  specificity  which  has  never  before 
been  compiled  on  this  subjecv.  in  this  State.    Particular  thanks  are  due 
the  three  public  segmental  offices  (University  of  Massachusetts,  State 
College  System,  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges)  and  the  Offices  of 
the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Massachusetts. 
Thanks  are  also  due  the  many  proprietary  institutions,  school  system 
adult  education  programs,  vocational  schools  and  home  study  schools  which 
responded  to  our  mail  and  telephone  requests  for  information. 

Further,  extensive  interviews  and  consultations  were  conducted.  I 
wish  personally  to  thank  the  many  educational  leaders  throughout  the  State 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  during  the  year,    Presidents,  deans,  continuing 
education  directors,  faculty  and  students  at  every  campus  visited  (which 
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included  most  degree-granting  institutions  mentioned  in  the  Study)  were 
most  willing  to  give  their  time  and  suggestions.    Representatives  of 
proprietary  institutions9  adult  education  centers  and  programs 9  business- 
men and  knowledgeable  private  citizens  were  similarly  cooperative.  The 
candid  and  astute  comments  made  in  these  interviews  are  reflected  in 
what  we  have  said  and  suggested  in  the  Volume  I  Summary  Report.  However, 
responsibility  for  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  rests  with  the 
authoxs . 

We  want  to  also  express  here  our  appreciation  to  Dr..  Allan  Hartman 
and  Dr.  Ronald  Jackson  oi  the  Council  staff  who  have  been  during  this 
Study  both  concerned  and  sensitively  informed  critics  arid  great  friends. 
The  same  thanks  are  due  Dr.  William  Gaige,  formerly  Council  Research 
Director,  who  personally  supervised  this  Study  in  its  early  stages. 
Council  member  Morton  Godine  has  taken  i  special  interest  in  the  Study 
all  along,  and  we  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  Council  perspective  he 
reaffirmed. 

Appreciation  is  also  extended  to  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs 
Joseph  Cronin  and  to  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education  Patrick  McCarthy  for 
their  support  of  the  Study,  and  their  advice. 

We  want  to  make  a  special  point  of  thanking  the  members  of  the 
Study  Advisory  Committee  who  have  given  helpful  counsel,  both  indiv- 
idually and  collectively,  throughout  the  Study  and  particularly  in  its 
final  stages.    From  their  familiar  names  and  reputations  any  reader  can 
imagine  the  lively  and  tough-minded  manner  in  which  they  provided  a 
sounding  board  for  our  ideas. 

Givem  these  efforts,  which  describe  a  Statewide  exercise  of  con- 
siderable intensity  and  depth,  we  hope  that  the  Study  will  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  action  and  not  simply  a  document  fcr  reflection,  luis 
has  been  our  intent  in  preparing  it. 

Hopefully,  we  have  written  the  preface  to  a  process  that  will  con- 
tinue beyond  the  completion  of  this  report.    In  short,  we  would  urge 
the  Council  to  view  the  submission  of  the  attached  documents  as  not  a 
final,  but  a  first  step  in  address.  *  g  these  important  issues  in  Mass- 
achusetts1 educational  policy.    This  Study,  quite  frankly,  will  not  have 
served  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  well  unless  its  recommendations, 
or  modifications  thereof  that  emerge  from  policy  debate,  are  imple- 
mented. 

Sincerely, 


George  J.  Nolfi,  Jr. 
President 
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FOREWORD 


Here  the  Advisory  Council  presents  a  powerful  report  that  challenges 
the  Establishment  to  move  and  to  commit.    A  vstom  called  continuing  edu- 
cation is,  for  the  first  time,  fully  explom  and  its  potential  revealed. 
The  Advisory  Council  on  Education  is  charged  by  law  to  "analyze,  plan  and 
evaluate  the  programs  and  systems  used  by  all  agencies  for  public  education 
in  the  Commonwealth  . . .  and  to  recommend  such  policies  as  to  promote  and 
facilitate  coordination,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency...."    Since  its 
inception  in  1966,  it  has  conducted  a  number  of  comprehensive  studies  of 
programs  and  systems  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Recognizing  that  continuing  and  part-time  study  at  the  college  level 
involved  more  than  110,000  students  and  had  received  limited  public  policy 
attention,  while  215,000  full-time  day  students  were  the  focus  of  the 
extensive  planning  efforts  of  several  Statewide  bodies  and  agencies,  local 
consortia  of  institutions,  etc.,  the  Council  determined  that  a  study  of 
continuing  and  part-time  programs  and  needs  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  mid-1972,  the  Council  contracted  with  Dr.  George  Nolfi,  President 
of  University  Consultants,  Inc.  to  direct  ?  study  through  his  firm.  The 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Nolfi  and  his  associates,  particularly 
Ms.  Nelson,  is  comprehensive  —  certainly  the  most  thorough  effort  by  any 
state  so  far  to  describe  and  rationalize,  from  a  consumer's  point  of  view, 
the  extensive  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  educational  activities 
under  way  and  provide  the  guidelines  for  innovative  yet  pragmatic  public 
policy.    The  Study's  focus  is  Massachusetts,  but  its  analytical  perspective, 
its  insights  and  its  recommendations  are  applicable  in  any  state. 

Centering  on  the  consumer  has  shaped  both  the  scope  of  analysis  and 
the  thrust  of  the  recommendations.    The  Study  argues  that  continuing  and 
part-time  education,  while  having  grown  in  a  haphazard  manner,  now  consti- 
tutes in  some  respects  a  base  for  an  alternative  postsecondary  education 
system  geared  to  the  adult  population's  needs.    The  Study's  recommendation 
that  this  alternative  "system"  should  be  strengthened  by  State  policy  to 
encourage  its  growth  as  an  alternative  more  suited  to  adult  needs  than  the 
traditional  full-time  day  model,  is  at  once  a  bold  design  for  higher 
education  reform  and  a  oragmatic  proposal  for  building  on  what  we  already 
have .  7 


The  Study  had  two  basic  tasks:    The  first  was  to  generate  a  data  base 
on  continuing  and  part-time  study  which  would  provide  educational  policy- 
makers with  the  first  detailed  information  on  this  sector  of  postsecondary 
education  ever  gathered  in  the  State.    This  task  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  Technical  Report  (Volume  II)  with  such  depth  and  specificity,  that 
public  policy  debate  regarding  this  sector  can  be  raised  to  totally  new 
realms.  1 


The  second  task  of  the  Study  was  to  render  appraisals,  judgments, 
and  recommendations  regarding  public  and  institutional  policies  for 
continuing  and  part-time  education  in  the  1970' s.    This  territory  has 


been  charted  in  the  Summary  Report  (Volume  I)  with  a  set  of  recommendations 
and  supporting  analysis  which  are  a  manifesto  for  bold  and  positive 
educational  reform  tempered  by  a  reasoned  and  user-oriented  public  policy 
perspective. 

The  scope  and  boundaries  of  the  Study  were  changed,  as  described  in 
the  Addenda,  as  the  Study  progressed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Study 
Director.    The  comprehensive  coverage  of  private  insitutions,  the  excep- 
tionally detailed  student  clientele  analysis  and  comparison  to  Census  data, 
the  inclusion  of  proprietary  institutions  in  tht  Study,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  employer-based  postsecondary  education  are  but  four  examples  of 
this  expanded  scope  which  were  endorsed  by  the  Council  because  of  their 
importance  to  current  issues  of  educational  policy. 

As  this  Study  progressed,  some  data  and  recommendations  were  made 
available  to  operating  and  planning  agencies,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Study  has  already  made  an  impact.    The  report  represents  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  facts  and  data  and  a  timely  agenda  for  lively  debate  and 
dramatic  action.    Begin  that  debate,  the  Advisory  Council  urges,  and  let  it 
sweep  the  way  to  implementation. 


Ronald  B.  Jackson 

Acting  Director  of  Research 

Advisory  Council  on  Education 


PREFACE 


The  completion  of  a  major  policy  study  is  just  the  beginning  of  a 
process  through  which  issues  raised  may  be  prudently  addressed.  All 
too  often  a  study's  final  report  is  seen  as  a  point  of  conclusion—a 
point  of  view  which  often  makes  such  a  study  effort  relatively  useless. 

It  is  our  view  that  this  Study  has  produced  the  facts  and  figures, 
detailed  the  qualitative  aspects^  and  defined  the  policy  parameters 
and  options  to  permit  for  the  first  time  logical  and  consumer-based 
policy  implementation  in  the  area  of  continuing  and  part-time  edu- 
cation.   The  debate  and  decision  and  action  must  now  ensue.    It  must 
involve  the  several  State  agencies  concerned  with  educational  policy, 
the  public  and  private  degree-granting  institutions,  the  professionals 
and  the  lay  boards,  the  proprietary  institutions,  vocational  schools 
and  school  system  adult  education  programs,  the  Legislature  and  various 
private  groups  and  organizations. 

We  believe  th.it  our  analysis  has  been  thorough,  our  findings  well 
grounded  in  demonstrable  fact,  and  our  recommendations  soundly  formu- 
lated in  the  public's  best  interest.    We  believe  it  essential  that  the 
Commonwealth  use  this  report  as  a  guide  for  effectively  meeting  the 
postsecondary  educational  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  adult  popu- 
lation. 

The  overall  report  is  presented  in  two  volumes.    Volume  I,  the 
Summary  Report  and  Recommendations,  provides  an  analytical  overview  of 
the  major  findings,  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  findings,  and  recommendations  about  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  continuing  and  part-time  education  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  served. 

Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report,  provides  over  800  pages  of  detailed 
facts,  figures,  and  descriptive  prose.    Our  intent  in  this  volume  hac 
been  to  present  data,  findings  and  conclusions.    We  have  deliberately 
made  Volume  II  a  descriptive  analysis  (leaving  our  prescriptive  inter- 
pretations to  Volume  I)  so  it  could  serve  as  a  reference  document,  placing 
a  floor  of  fact  under  whatever  policy  options  are  presented  for  debate. 
It  provides  the  objective  information  against  which  policy  options  can 
be  evaluated,  rational  planning  decisions  made,  and  logical  actions 
implemented. 


George  J.  Nolfi,  Jr. 
Study  Director 
President, 

University  Consultants,  Inc. 
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I.    INTRODUCTION:  CRITERIA  FOR  SHAPING  A  NEW  PUBLIC  POLICY  FOR 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  current  system  of  continuing  and 
part-time  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts  are  illustrated  in 
Volume  II|  the  Technical  Report.    Before  considering  specific  recommen- 
dations! it  is  appropriate  to  outline  some  of  the  overall  objectives  and 
priorities  which  have  governed  the  selection  of  the  particular  recommen- 
dations presented. 

Objectives  and  Priorities 

1.  A  first  priority  is  to  take  the  consumer 1 s  point  of  view.  Recommenda- 
tions for  change  must  assure  sensicivity  of  the  present  part-time  and  con- 
tinuing education  system  to  the  needs  of  individuals  and  the  public  interest 
in  the  1970's.    Service  to  individuals  and  client  groups  and  the  institu- 
tional patterns  and  characteristics  which  will  maximize  that  service  must 
become  more  important  considerations  than  traditional  distinctions  between 
types  of  institutions. 

2.  Creating  a  maximum  diversity  of  options  for  adult  part-time  students 
is  a  priority  objective.    Adult,  postsecondary  education  needs  should  be 
served  in  a  manner  and  by  a  system  deemed  most  appropriate  and  not  by  a 
part-time  replication  in  a  subordinate  status  of  the  day  postsecondary 
model . 

3.  Equal  educational  opportunity  must  be  made  a  reality  for  adult  stu- 
dents wanting  postsecondary  education.    Special  clienteles  (such  as  low- 
income  disadvantaged)  should  be  given  public  subsidies  in  a  form  which 
gives  them  direct  purchasing  power  at  any  institution  of  their  choice. 

4.  State  subsidies  to  continuing  and  part-time  education  should  go  directly 
to  students ,  so  that  each  individual  will  have  maximum  control  over  shaping 
his  educational  program  and  institutional  selection.    Other  State  subsidies 
should  be  provided  to  geographic  service  area  planning  boards  for  coordina- 
tion and  planning,  but  not  to  individual  institutions. 

5.  New  mechanisms  are  needed  to  provide  counseling  and  guidance,  access 
to  information  on  educational  opportunities  and  assessment  of  proficiency. 

6.  Continuing  education,  part-time  and  nontraditional  study  opportunities 
for  adults  must  be  provided  with  maximum  economy  and  the  best  utilization 
of  existing  resources. 

7.  When  considering  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education,  the 
universe  of  degree-granting  two-  and  four-year  institutions  is  too  narrow. 
Proprietary  institutions,  postsecondary  activities  of  regional  vocationaf- 
technical  schools,  adult  education  provided  by  school  systems  and  by 
private  centers,  home  study  correspondence  schools,  and  the  education 
output  of  employer-based  education  programs  must  be  included  as  "legitimate" 
learning  sites. 
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Cooperative  efforts  involving  resource  utilization  of  one  or  more 
institutions  or  various  types  of  institutions  should  take  precedence  over 
separate  responses  by  individual  institutions  toTdentified  needs. 

9«    Competition  between  educational  institution:-:  is  desirable  provided 
that  competition  is  along  dimensions  that  enhance  the  service  of  the  public 
interest.  r  

10 •    The  utilization  of  existing  public  and  private  resources  in  both  the 
degree-granting  institutions  and  the  "peripheral"  postsecondary  institutions 
should  be  maximized  with  minimum  new  capital  expenditures. 

Definitions 


Continuing  Education  includes  courses,  programs  and  students  within 
the  given  institution  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  or  Extension  or  equivalent.    In  the  public  sector  this 
means  all  courses,  programs,  and  students  not  funded  through  the  regular 
maintenance  budget.    In  the  private  sector  this  usually  means  an  evening 
division  or  college. 

Part-time  in  Regular  Full-time  Programs  is  defined  as  all  part-time 
study  options,  students,  and  programs,  etc.  which  are  not  under  continuing 
education  as  defined  above  and  which  are  funded  through  the  regular  insti- 
tutional budget.    In  the  public  sector  this  means  all  programs,  etc.  funded 
through  the  regular  maintenance  budget.    Part-time  is  further  defined  as 
follows:    (a)  Eight  (8)  or  less  credit  hours  for  undergraduates  in  a  15-hour 
program;  (b)  Four  (4)  or  less  credit  hours  for  graduates;  (c)  One  or  two 
courses  in  a  four  or  five  course  program;  (d)  Summer  session  students  who 
were  not  enrolled  as  full-time  students  during  the  preceding  academic  year. 
The  reason  for  selecting  this  specific  definition  of  part-time  has  to  do 
with  the  overall  objectives  of  this  study.    The  "clientele"  on  which  this 
study  is  focused  is  those  students  who  do  not_  themselves  view  study  as  their 
major  occupation.    The  following  groups  should  therefore  be  included: 

a)  people  with  full  or  part-time  jobs  who  take  courses  on  the  side; 

b)  women  who  are  primarily  housewives  who  take  courses  on  the  side. 
Groups  not  included  are: 

a)  people  who  work  part-time  in  addition  to  classwork  which  is  their 
main  goal,  such  as  those  students  who  must  work; 

b)  people  who  might  be  taking  a  light  load  this  particular  semester 
but  consider  themselves  primarily  as  students. 

The  Education  Core  describes  the  postsecondary  degree-granting  two  ■ 
and  four-year  institutions  in  the  public  system  (Community  Colleges,  State 
Colleges,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Lowell  Technological  Institute, 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University)  and  the  larger  private  institutions, 
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generally  those  members  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  selected  others  having  significant 
continuing  education  programs. 

The  Education  Periphery  are  those  institutions  other  than  core  insti- 
tutions as  defined  above,  engaged  in  some  form  of  adult  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  having  education  as  their  primary  function:    other  degree-grant- 
ing or  nondegree-granting  proprietary  or  independent  institutions,  adult 
education  programs  in  the  public  school  system,  regional  vocational -techni- 
cal institutes,  private  adult  evening  centers,  and  home  study  or  correspon- 
dence schools.    Other  forms  of  adult  education  such  as  church  classes  or 
YMCA  classes  were  not  included,  since  education  was  not  their  primary 
function. 
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II.    OVERVIEW  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  Strengthening  the    Alternative  Postsecondary  Education  System 

The  Commonwealth  should  recognize  that:    it  has  a  valuable  educational 
resource  in  the  existing  system  of  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education;  that  this  particular  system's  characteristics  as  an  educational 
model  are  significantly  different  from  the  traditional  full-time  day  higher 
education  system  and  more  suited  to  the  varied  needs  of  an  adult  clientele; 
and  that  therefore  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  continuing  and  part- 
time  education  should  be  strengthened,    according  it  equal  status  to  full- 
time  higher  education,  so  that  it  may  maintain  its  nontraditional  opera- 
tional characteristics  and  truly  become  an  alternative  postsecondary 
education  system  for  adults. 

B.  Planning  by  Geographic  Service  Areas;    Interinstitutional  Cooperation 
and  Coordination 

Given  the  geographically-determined  character  of  continuing  education 
attendance,  voluntary  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  (SAPB's)  should  be 
established  in  each  of  the  thirteen  geographic  service  areas  this  Study  has 
identified.    These  Boards  should  be  comprised  of  the  president  (or  his 
appointed  representative)  of  each  and  every  core  and  periphery  institution 
within  each  service  area.    These  SAPB's  will  provide  a  mechanism  for 
coordinated  area-based  planning  for  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary 
education  in  Massachusetts. 

The  SAPB's  should  not  have  formal  program -approval  authority  (which 
authority  properly  rests  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education)  but  they  should 
provide  a  voluntary  planning  and  negotiation  forum  and  be  advisory  to  the 
BHE.    The  SAPB's  are  not  to  be  an  arm  of  the  BHE,  but  rather  a  forum  in 
which  essentially  local  problems  can  be  worked  out  by  reasonable  discussion 
among  the  institutions  involved. 

Each  SAPB  should  create  a  series  of  working  committees  to  carry  out 
functions  of:    coordination  through  discussion;  program  planning,  review  and 
articulation;  needs  analysis;  publicity;  operating  Area  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers;  operating  Learning  Centers  of  the  proposed  Massachusetts 
Open  University;  review  of  branch  campus  and  satellite  teaching  centers; 
advising  Statewide  agencies;  assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  proposed 
Adult  Continuing  Education  Voucher  (ACEV)  program;  facilitating  joint, 
cooperative  undertakings  between  institutions  in  such  fields  as  use  of 
educational  technology. 

C.  Statewide  Planning,  Coordination  and  Program  Review 

There  should  be  in  the  Board  of  Higher  (or  Postsecondary)  Education 
a  specific  designation  of  a  Deputy  or  Vice-Chancel lor  xn  charge  of  continuing 
and  part-time  postsecondary  education.    Legal  program  and  branch  campus 
review  authority  should  remain  with  the  State  Board,  which  should:  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  (SAPB's)  and  adminis- 
ter the  SAPB  matching  grant  funding  program;  be  the  site  of  resolution  of 
disputes  not  resolved  at  the  SAPB  level  by  exerting  its  legal  mandate  to 
review  new,  overlapping  or  duplicative  programs,  branch  campuses  and 
satellite  teaching  centers  as  needed;  administer  the  proposed  Postsecondary 
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Adult  Continuing  Education  Vouchers  for  Special  Clienteles  program 
(ACEVfs);  work  through  the  SAPB's  to  implement  on  a  regular  basis  the 
Statewide  information  system  instituted  in  the  process  of  this  Study;  estab- 
lish a  Certificate  of  Need  approach  to  reviewing  new  programs  in  continuing 
and  part-time  education. 

The  Legislature  should  clearly  and  specifically  reaffirm  the  responsi- 
bility o*  the  BHE  (BPE)  to  review  and  approve  programs  in  continuing  and 
part-time  education  and  appropriate  additional  funds  for  that  function. 

The  public  systems  (Community  Colleges  and  State  Colleges)  and  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Massachusetts  should 
have  a  senior  staff  person  in  their  central  offices  and  a  permanent  committee 
of  presidents  assigned  specific  responsibility  for  continuing  and  part-time 
education  and  nontraditional  study. 

D.  Access:    Meeting  Unmet  Needs 

Access  to  the  system  of  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education  in  Massachusetts  should  be  assured  for  all  elements  of  the  adult 
population  through  a  variety  of  measures. 

Access  among  many  underserved  clienteles  is  decisively  a  function  of 
outreach  (the  extent  to  which  schools  actively  seek  out  students).  Outreach 
efforts  should  be  focused  on  (a)  the  student's  perceptions  of  his  ability  to 
perform,  (b)  his  perceptions  of  the  value  of  the  education  undertaking  he 
may  contemplate  arid  fc)  his  concern  about  financial  resources. 

Area  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (AEOC's)  (located  so  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  disadvantaged  population  groups)  should  be  established 
in  each  service  area  under  the  auspices  of  the  SAPB's  to  perform  outrearn, 
counseling  and  guidance  functions  and  to  establish  lines  of  communication 
with  non-school  agencies. 

The  Commonwealth  should  establish  an  Adult  Continuing  Education  Voucher 
(ACEV)  program  of  State  aid  specifically  to  adults  of  low  income  and  low 
previous  education. 

There  should  be  increased  use  of  educational  technology,  programs  and 
courses  offered  in  a  variety  of  times  and  formats,  better  transportation 
services,  publicity,  credit  card  tuition  payment  arrangements,  and  continu- 
ous analyses  to  determine  more  precisely  the  interests  and  needs  of  particu- 
lar cliente  group  and  coordinated  area  planning  of  appropriate  programs . 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  remove  other  barriers  women  face  through 
adult  day  programs  for  women  with  children  in  school,  day  care  facilities 
on  campus  for  women  with  small  children,  and  the  use  of  broadcast  technology 
to  carry  educational  services  into  the  home. 

E.  Finance:    Subsidizing  Students  Instead  of  Institutions 

The  mechanism  of  support  for  adult  continuing  postsecondary  education 
should  be  based  on  its  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  system  (i.e.  one  which 
will  facilitate  development  of  desired  patterns  of  institutional  and  clientele 
response) . 

The  Commonwealth  should  adopt  financial  policies  and  mechanisms  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  special  student  clienteles  and  supportive  of  strong  and 
independent  continuing  education  programs.    Those  most  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  should  receive  it  in  a  manner  which  has  the  precision  to  effective- 
ly discriminate  in  their  favor.    Flat-rate  lew  tuition  lacks  that  precision 
since  it  effectively  provides  a  scholarship  or  public  subsidy  to  all  students 
regardless  of  need.    Clientele-specific  cash  vouchers  are  therefore  the 
policy  instrument  of  choice  for  targeting  aid. 


All  State  support  (with  the  exception  of  the  Service  Area  Planning 
Board  Grants  .Uscussed  below)  for  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education  shouli  be  provided  to  needy  adult  students  in  the  form  of  vouchers 
and  not  to  institutions. 

The  Commonwealth  should,  therefore,  establish  a  Massachusetts  Adult 
Continuing  Education  Vouchers  program  for  low-income,  low  previous  education 
adults  to  be  operated  through  the  Board  of  Higher  (Postsecondary)  Education. 
Recipients  could  take  one  or  two  continuing  education  courses  per  semester 
up  to  a  specified  limit.    The  vouchers  should  vary  in  amount  from  full  to 
partial  tuition  as  a  function  of  increase  in  both  the  recipient's  income  and 
previous  education.    The  vouchers  should  be  tenderable  at  any  postsecondary 
institution,  provided  the  institution  is  a  participating  member  of  a  Service 
Area  Planning  Board. 

The  level  of  funding  of  the  ACEV's  should  be  $2  million  in  FY  1975 
and  $4  million  in  FY  1976.    The  voucher  should  be  $40  per  credit  hour  or 
actual  tuition,  whichever  is  lower  for  the  lowest  income  and  previous  educa- 
tion groups  and  become  progressively  lower  for  higher  income  and  education 
levels  within  the  eligible  range. 

/*■  tax  credit  policy  should  be  implemented  such  that  employers  receive 
a  tax  credit  for  one-half  of  the  funds  they  expend  for  tuition  or  contract 
educational  services  at  any  postsecondary  institution  participating  in  a 
Service  Area  Planning  Board. 

The  current  progran  of  allowing  veterans  and  certain  teachers  to  attend 
classes  tuition- free  should' be  terminated  on  their  present  basis  and  be 
subsequently  conducted  as  true  vouchor  programs  with  a  State  cash  appropria- 
tion and  tenderable  at  either  public,  private  or  proprietary  institutions. 

The  Commonwealth  should  initiate  an  SAPB  Incentive  Matching  Grant 
Program  to  fund  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  proposed  Service  Area 
Planning  Boards.    The  formula  should  be  75%  State  matching  to  25%  contribu- 
tions from  member  institutions  with  an  initial  FY  1974  State  appropriation 
of  $300,000. 

The  self-supporting  character  of  continuing  education  in  the  public 
institutions  should  be  maintained,  strengthened,  and  made  more  explicit  so 
as  to  reduce  the  degree  of  arbitrary  control  over  the  use  of  continuing 
education  revenue  sometimes  exercised  by  the  day  full-time  college.  An 
explicit  overhead  charge  payable  to  the  General  Fund  (or  to  a  special  trust 
fund  to  finance  other  Statewide  continuing  education  expenditures)  should  be 
made. 

Sole  responsibility  for  fiscal  management  of  the  continuing  education 
budget  should  rest  with  the  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  on  each  campus, 
responsible  in  such  financial  matters  directly  to  the  President. 

Changes  in  public  policy  should  encourage  operation  on  the  basis  of 
(a)  a  set  of  explicit  cost  accounting  rules,  (b)  explicit  payment  for  what 
are  now  indirectly  subsidized  overhead  costs,  (c)  explicit  new  appropriations 
of  institutional  contingency  funds  for  presidents  to  use  in  managing  the 
overall  institution  (both  full-time  and  adult-continuing  divisions), 
(d)  new  explicit  State  subsidies  to  adult  students  in  need  in  the  form  of 
vouchers,  and  (e)  additional  expenditures  out  of  continuing  education 
receipts  for  ancillary  services  for  adult  students  in  each  continuing 
education  program  and  for  increased  faculty  salaries. 

In  order  to  raise  the  revenues  to  cover  indirect  overhead  costs  and 
for  other  complementary  services  and  program  activities  on  each  campus,  the 
tuition  rate  in  public  institutions  should  be  raised  to  approximately  $40  per 
credit  hour. 
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Private  institutions  should  adopt  the  total  cost  accounting  approach 
suggested  and  should  examine    individually  the  possibility  of  lowering 
somewhat  the  tuition  rates  they  are  now  charging  in  part-time  and  continuing 
education  while  maintaining  fiscal  solvency, 

F>    Full  Partnership:    Institutions  of  the  "Core"  and  the  "Periphery" 

To  best  meet  adult  continuing  education  needs  a  new  partnership  must  be 
formed  among  all  the  postsecondary  education  providers  in  a  given  geographic 
area  including  public  and  private  degree-granting  institutions,  proprietary 
institutions,  public  regional  vocational-technical  schools,  private 
adult  education  centers,  school  system  adult  education  programs  and  certain 
employer-based  education  programs.    This  partnership  should  be  formed 
through  the  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  (SAPB's)  on  which  all  the 
providers  of  continuing  postsecondary  education  within  an  area  would  be 
represented.    Coordinated  planning  should  be  undertaken  to  maximize  service 
and  program  articulation  and  minimize  duplication.    All  providers  who  are 
SAPB  members  should  be  eligible  for  the  proposed  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Vouchers  (ACEV's).    Continuing  postsecondary  education  should  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  its  educational  output  regardless  of  the  type  of  institution 
or  structure  involved, 

G.  Organization  and  Management  in  Public  and  Private  Institutions 

The  senior  position  with  respect  to  part-time  and  continuing  and 
nontraditional  study  on  each  public  or  private  college  or  university 
campus  should  hold  the  title  of  Dean  of  Adult  Continuing  and  Nontradi- 
tional Study,  with  rank,  responsibilities,  and  prerogatives  comparable  to 
those  of  an  academic  dean  or  vice  president.    The  Dean  should  administer 
an  independent  division  co-equal  with  the  full-time-day  division.  The 
Division  of  Adult  Continuing  and  Nontraditional  Study  should  offer  its  own 
degree  (e.g.,  a  Bachelor  of  General  Studies)  for  which  the  Division  has 
sole  discretion  over  academic  requirements.    The  Division  should  also  offer 
other  traditional  degrees  of  the  day  division,  but  for  those  a  joint 
curriculum  committee  should  govern  academic  requirements.    As  elaborated 
below,  the  financial  structure  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  Division  of 
Adult  Continuing  and  Nontraditional  Study  should  be  quite  different  from 
traditional  full-time  higher  education  because  the  clientele  it  serves  and 
the  educational  model  it  represents  are  quite  different. 

H.  Organizing  and  Using  Available  Educational  Technology 

Public  and  private  investment  in  educational  technology  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  being  underutilized  (both  broadcast  and  studio  production 
facilities).    Software  and  mechanisms  for  utilizing  existing  capital 
facilities  are  needed.    Technology  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  opportunity 
to  save  poney,  for  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  will,  but  as  a  way 
institutions  can  cooperate  to  increase  access  to  adult  continuing  postsec- 
ondary education.    The  Commonwealth  should  pursue  the  following  opportuni- 
ties for  utilizing  existing  facilities:    geographic  service  area,  regional 
and  Statewide  planning  and  sharing  in  the  use  of  facilities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  software;  State  and  regional  instructional  TV  networks  using  existing 
underutilized  facilities;  a  Statewide  video-  and  audiotape  resource  center; 
educational  radio,  specifically  using  FM  side  channel  broadcast;  providing 
current  school  broadcast  over  public  television  more  effectively  through 
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videotape  distribution,  with  the  broadcast  time  so  released  used  for  post- 
secondary  continuing  education  programming;  use  of  commercial  TV  and  radio 
for  continuing  education  programming  in  keeping  with  the  increased  public 
service  obligations  of  these  stations;  and  use  of  TV  and  radio  technology 
for  the  delivery  of  direct  instructional  services  to  employers  by 
educational  institutions, 

I,    Potential  User  Demand  as  a  Basis  for  Planning  Continuing  Education 

Because  of  the  complex  multivariate  character  of  the  demand  for 
adult  continuing  pos tsecondary  education,  continuous  systematic  needs 
analysis  should  be  performed  by  the  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards 
(SAPB's),  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open 
University.    Planning  of  programs,  branch  campuses,  use  of  technology, 
outreach  efforts,  etc.  should  be  much  more  carefully  linked  to  needs  analysis 
than  has  typically  been  the  case  for  full-time  higher  education.  Accurate 
and  up-to-date  estimation  of  demand  is  the  key  to  rational  response  to 
changing  educational  needs  and  wishes    of  adults  and  their  employers. 

J.    Continuing  Education  and  the  Economy 

A  continuous  coordination  of  employers  and  continuing  education 
directors  in  each  geographic  service  area  through  the  auspices  of  the  area 
SAPB  is  reconmended  to  provide  for  a  flexible  and  responsive  system  of 
meeting  local  needs.    The  goal  of  coordination  should  be  to  leave  educa- 
tional decisions  to  students,  but  to  counsel  and  guide  them  in  choosing  areas 
of  greatest  job  possibilities.    Students  would  become  aware  of  fields  of 
job  shortage  or  surplus  and  employers  would  avoid  costs  of  unfilled  jobs. 

In  considering  the  coordination  of  continuing  education  and  the 
economy:  continuing  education  should  be  publicly  encouraged;  communication 
between  employers  in  each  area  and  continuing  education  directors  should  be 
maximized;  continuing  education  programs  should  be  flexible  and  responsive 
to  changing  curricular  needs;  guidance  and  counseling  efforts  to  reach 
students  should  be  expanded;  outreach  programs  to  disadvantaged  groups 
should  be  closely  coordinated  with  business  and  industry;  and  coordination 
among  all  providers  of  continuing  education  should  be  made. 

K.    The  Role  of  the  Proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  (MOU)  as 
Part  of  the  Alternative  Postsecondary  Education  System 

The  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  should  be  carefully  designed 
to  perform  several  functions  not  now  well-performed  by  existing  continuing 
and  part-time  education  so  that  the  roles  of  the  proposed  open  university 
and  the  existing  continuing  education  activities  will  be  complementary  and 
not  duplicative. 

The  MOU  should  be  the  State  Examining  University  and  offer  MOU  external 
degrees  at  the  Associate  and  Bachelor's  levels  based  on  certification  of 
competency  through  proficiency  examinations.    The  fastest  and  lowest  cost 
means  of    implementing  such  degrees  is  through  purchase  and  borrowing  of 
examination  materials  from  other  states  which  have  functioning  external 
. degree  programs . 

The  MOU  should  establish  contracts  with  non-degree-granting  proprietary 
institutions,  home-study  schools,  employer-based  education  programs,  public 
vocational  schools,  private  adult  education  centers  and  other  organizations 
which  provide  postsecondary  instruction  but  do  not  grant  degrees,  so  that 
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students  in  those  settings  can  accumulate  MOU  credits  for  appropriate  study 
toward  MOU  degrees  if  they  wish. 

The  MOU  should  establish  a  computerised  credit  bank  in  which  both 
regular  course  credits  from  any  institution  and  "continuing  education  units11 
(for  noncredit  work)  could  be  stored  and  accumulated  by  adults  who  study 
over  a  period  of  time  at  several  different  institutions. 

The  MOU  should  also  offer  Associate  and  Bachelor's  degrees  in  liberal 
studies,  based  on  a  structured  liberal  studies  curriculum  (again  using 
materials  from  other  states)  and  relying  heavily  on  credits  accumulated  at 
other  institutions  and  on  home  independent  study,  and  in  general  studies 
in  order  to  provide  a  flexible  degree  option  for  granting  of  degrees  through 
an  MOU  credit  bank . 

The  MOU  should  devote  a  portion  of  its  efforts  (jointly  with  the  Bureau 
of  Adult  Services  of  the  Department  of  Education)  to  providing  a  "second 
chance11  educational  opportunity  to  adults  with  a  high  school  diploma  or 
less.    Such  adults  have  a  considerable  interest  in  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  education,  and  they  are  not  now  being  well-served  by  the 
continuing  education  system . 


III.    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CONTINUING  AND  PART-TIME  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Continuing  and  Part-time  Adult  Education;    What  is  it? 

Continuing  and  part-time  education  encompasses  a  broad  range  of 
activities  and  a  variety  of  interests  and  needs.    On  the  one  hand  is  an 
adult  population,  employers  and  government  agencies,  with  diverse  vocational 
and  avocational  needs  for  formal  education  services;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  complex  system  of  degree-granting  colleges  and  universities,  proprietary 
institutions,  public  school  programs,  employee  training  programs  and  agency 
programs  providing  these  formal  education  services, 

The  extensiveness  of  this  system  in  Massachusetts  is  not  generally 
recognized:    90,000  students  are  enrolled  in  continuing  education  programs 
and  20,000  part-time  in  full-time  programs  in  degree-granting  colleges  and 
universities.    It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  30,000  are  enrolled  in 
proprietary  schools  and  for-profit  correspondence  schools,  150,000  in  public 
school  adult  education  programs,  and  over  150,000  in  public  agency  programs. 
(Employer  training  programs  are  not  estimated.)    This  study  is  focused  on 
the  postsecondary  students  and  programs  in  each  of  the  above  institutions. 
Because  of  the  diversity  of  institutional  providers  and  the  semi -independent 
relationship  of  the  part-time  programs  to  the  parent  institutions,  the  system 
has  potential  for  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  and  responsiveness  to  adult 
interests. 

Demand 

The  demand  for  adult  and  continuing  education  has  at  least  three  sources: 
personal,  employer,  and  government  or  societal.    Demand  from  individuals 
has  several  motivations:    1)  as  a  personal  consumption  good  --  that  is  for 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  and  socializing;  and  2)  as  an  investment  good 
for  job  advancement  with  a  degree  or  specific  vocational  training.  Employers 
are  interested  in  vocational  training  courses  for  employees.  Governments 
are  interested  in  manpower  training  to  ease  labor  shortages,  contribute  to 
productivity,  aid  the  disadvantaged,  and,  in  general,  to  elevate  the  citizenry. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  demand  for  adult  and  continuing  education  has 
grown  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  population.    In  1957,  one  in  thirteen 
adults  was  involved  in  some  form  of  adult  education  classes;  in  1973,  one 
in  eight.  2   Increase  in  demand  probably  is  a  function  of  a  number  of  societal 
trends:  more  leisure  time,  greater  affluence,  higher  minority  aspirations, 
women's  liberation,  changing  job  requirements,  and  student  disaffection  with 
the  traditional  full-time,  day,  9-month  model  of  higher  education.    The  demand 
for  vocational  certification  has  grown  as  our  labor  force  has  become  more 
credential led  and  our  economy  technically  complex  and  service  oriented. 
Much  of  the  increase  in  demand  over  the  past  several  years  has  also  been 
for  noncredit,  avocational  courses.    Avocational  courses  are  now  a  recreational 
activity,  likened  by  one  student  to  playing  golf. 
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The  Institutional  Response 


The  response  of  suppliers  to  these  increasing  demands  has  been  varied. 
Currently,  the  degree-gran: ing  colleges  and  universities  are  meeting  only 
about  25%  of  adult  and  continuing  education  enrollments*  3  Traditionally, 
many  private  colleges  and  state  university  systems  have  provided  adult  exten- 
sion programs  of  classes  and  correspondence  in  academic  and  vocational 
fields  at  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  levels.    More  recently,  public 
community  colleges  have  taken  an  aggressive  posture  to  serve  community 
needs  and  claim  to  ofier  whatever  people  want--be  it  yoga  or  breadmaking. 
Thus  community  colleges  have  become  involved  in  vocational  training  at 
the  associate  level  and  in  noncredit  courses  of  popular  interest,  Generally 
part-tim°  and  continuing  education  programs  have  had  open  admissions  and 
are  administratively  and  financially  separated  from  full-time  programs. 

Beyond  evening  or  extension  offerings,  however,  institutions  are 
now  experimenting  with  f,aontraditiona]u  programs  to  reach  groups 
previously  excluded  from  colleges  by  virtue  of  age  or  socioecomomic 
position0    In  part  this  interest  in  new  sources  of  students  may  be 
explained  by  faltering  enrollments  in  the  full-time,  18-21  year  old 
category  of  students.    The  degree-granting  institutions  cannot  respond 
easily  to  market  conditions  by  cutting  back  on  services  because 
their  faculty  are  to  a  large  extent  tenured  and  cannot  be  fired,  and 
their  physical  plant  is  extensive.    New  clientele  groups  of  students 
have,  therefore,  become  an  increasing  necessity.    Another  impetus 
for  nontraditional  programs  comes  from  the  social  pressure  for 
equalizing  opportunity  and  giving  adults  a  second  chance  at  a  career. 

Colleges  and  universities  are,  however,  limited  in  responding  quickly 
or  sufficiently  to  changing  demands;  and  this  is  particularly  true  for 
part-time  or  continuing  education  needs.    Most  of  these  institutions  still 
regard  as  their  primary  student  clientele  the  full-time  undergraduates 
and  graduate  students,  not  the  part-time  students.    Even  more  significant, 
however,  is  the  complex  of  other  purposes  and  goals  of  these  institutions 
which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  objectives  of  serving  students,  full  or 
part-time,  and  the  complex  of  sources  of  funds  and  subsidies  which  mute  the 
forces  of  competition  in  the  market. 

This  intricacy  of  goals  and  sources  of  financial  support  insulates 
higher  education  from  direct  involvement  with  students  in  a  market;  that 
is,  from  fierce  competition  for  students.    When  there  are  forces  for  change 
created  by  students,  how  does  the  institution  in  its  current  form  respond? 
Although  there  are  incentives  for  administrators  to  reform,  either  pressures 
from  students  or  increasing  financial  constraints,  they  have  little  power 
over  faculty  organization  and  teaching.    The  faculty  feels  but  indirectly 
the  pressures  of  students  and  costs  and  may  find  other  goals  such  as  pro- 
fessional status  more  important  than  student  satisfaction.    It  is  not  clear 
that  the  interests  of  the  students  as  consumers  are  shared  by  these  pro- 
fessionals who  shape  higher  education. 
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How  does  this  general  description  of  higher  education  relate  to 
part-time  and  continuing  education  programs?    In  some  instances,,  these 
programs  are  administratively  captured  by  this  higher  education  system; 
in  other  cases,  they  are  free  of  the  larger  goals  and  structures  of 
institutions.    Part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  are  closely 
tied  to  the  existing  structure  of  programs  since  they  participate  in 
the  broad  range  of  full-time  offerings.    Even  graduate  programs  which 
are  largely  for  part-time  students,  such  as  education  and  business,  are 
organized  as  full-time  programs.    In  particular,  accrediting  ag- 
encies require  that  a  high  percentage  of  their  faculty  be  full-time. 
These  graduate  programs  thus  tend  to  be  the  most  conservative  among 
the  part-time  programs  in  meeting  changing  student  needs. 

Certain  continuing  education  programs,  however,  thrive  in  a  sit- 
uation of  great  flexibility  and  independence  from  the  main  body  of  their 
parent  institution.    Continuing  education  divisions  particularly  in  the 
community  colleges  may  have  discretion  without  regard  to  restrictive 
accrediting  standards  to  offer  courses  in  which  students  express  an 
interest.    The  continuing  education  director,  more  than  any  other 
individual  in  higher  education,  may  be  regarded  as  an  educational 
entrepreneur.    Under  conditions  of  receiving  an  indirect  institutional  sub- 
sidy in  the  form  of  office  and  classroom  soace.  and  often  a  requirement  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  receipts  be  turned  back  to  the  institution's  full- 
time  program,  the  continuing  education  director  may  as  he  wishes  juggle 
courses  and  students  to  balance  the  books.    He  may  hire  part-time 
faculty  from  inside  the  institution  or  adjunct  faculty  from  other 
professions  at  fees  lower  than  in  the  full-time  day  program.    He  can 
hire  or  fire  this  faculty  on  short  notice,  as  demand  rises  or  falls  in 
total  or  in  specific  areas.    He  may  advertise  a  wide  variety  of  noncredit 
courses  to  test  student  demand,  and  then  offer  only  those  which  will 
pay    for  themselves  with  high  enough  enrollments. 

Many  continuing  education  directors  have  this  autonomy  and  discretion 
to  expand  programs  to  meet  demand  and  have  the  flexibility  to  test  the  mar- 
ket for  areas  of  high  interest.    The  supply  response  of  continuing  education 
to  consumers'  preferences  is  in  the  aggregate,  however,  by  no  means  perfect. 
Institutions  do  not  necessarily  open  or  move  in  response  to  changing  needs. 
Whether  a  population  is  adequately  served  may  depend  on  whether  private 
institutions  are  close  and  have  appropriate  programs,  or  whether  the  public 
systems  will  open  new  campuses  in  the  area. 

Part-time  students  in  Massachusetts  degree-granting  institutions  are 
primarily  in  separate  continuing  or  evening  divisions  (over  90,000)  rather 
than  part-time  in  regular  day  programs  (over  19,000).    Forty -three  private 
junior  colleges  and  colleges  have  programs;    13  community  colleges,  11 
Stat*  colleges,  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Lowell  Technological 
Institute,  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University.    Although  private 
schools  like  Northeastern,  Western  New  England  College,  American  Inter- 
national College,  Harvard,  Boston  College,  and  Boston  University  have  long 
had  large  special  programs  for  part-time  adult  students,  most  recent  growth 
in  enrollment  has  occurred  in  the  public  sector.    Public  programs  currently 
enroll  55%  of  total  continuing  and  part-time  students;  privates,  45%. 
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Proprietary  institutions,  in  contrast  to  colleges  and  universities, 
do  respond  more  to  market  conditions  of  deirand   as  business  firms  in 
a  typical  market.    Their  survival  depends  solely  on  the  favorable  response 
of  students  to  their  programs,  and  they  aie  more  conscious  of  having  to 
"sell11  their  product  on  the  market.    Because  these  institutions  have  no 
tenured  faculty,  they  are  able  to  expand  and  contract  with  rising  and 
falling  market  demand.    Being  small,  the  cost:  oi  entering  the  market  is  low 
and  new  proprietary  institutions  enter  the  market  easily.    No  other  goals 
of  research  or  public  service  and  no  other  sources  of  financial  support 
complicate  their  activities. 

In  Massachusetts  about  250-300  proprietary  and  independent  institutions 
are  in  operation  each  year.    New  schools  are  formed  in  response  to  rising 
student-market  trends  such  as  in  data  processing,  and  schools  will  close 
when  demand  falls.    A  conservative  estimate  is  that  about  9%  of  the  schools 
in  operation  are  new  each  year.    Proprietary  institutions  are  often  the 
first  to  offer  new  courses  in  netf  fields  of  interest.    Two  or  three  years 
later  degree-granting  institutions  may  follow  suit.  4 

Correspondence  or  home  study  schools  offer  courses  in  specialized 
occupational  fields  for  those  who  prefer  to  study  at  home  or  cannot  leave 
the  home.    They  do  not  have  the  authority  to  grant  degrees.    Ir  Massachusett 
a  combination  of  nationally-run  correspondence  schools  and  local  programs 
operate.    Sixteen  schools  are  State-licensed  with  enrollments  over  6,000 
a  year.    Added  to  this  population  are  enrollments  in  nationally-operated 
correspondence  schools. 

In  the  occupational  sphere  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  other  educa- 
tional activities  carried  on  outside  of  educational  institutions.  Busi- 
ness and  industry  training  provides  a  significant  percentage  of  adult 
learning,  but  most  of  it  is  informal,  on-the-job  training.    Formal  train- 
ing is  largely  at  the  professional  or  management  level.    Courses  may  be 
held  in-house  or  contracted  out,  or  subsidies  may  be  given  to  employees 
to  take  courses  in  educational  institutions. 

Governmental  agencies  in  the  last  few  years  have  also  developed  a 
variety  of  programs  of  manpower  training.    In  contrast  to  business  and 
industry  training,  these  programs  are  in  large  part  for  technical  and 
trade  skills  aimed  at  upgrading  skills  of  the  disadvantaged  populations.  5 

A  variety  of  institutions  offer  noncredit  courses  to  adults*  The 
adult  education  programs  of  the  public  schools  are  primary  in  this  area. 
Originally  designed  for  basic  education  and  education  of  immigrants  with 
low  education,  these  programs  have  since  come  to  serve  the  leisure-time 
interests  of  adults  in  addition  to  adults  needing  high  school  credit 
courses.    These  programs  may  receive  financial  support  from  both  the 
local  community  and  the  State.    Administrative  costs  are  low  since 
courses  are  noncredit,  and  there  is  no  need  for  record-keeping,  and  thus 
fees  charged  are  low--from  $5  a  course. 

In  Massachusetts,  historically,  adult  education  programs  have  been 
required  in  towns  over  50,000.    School  boards  are  notably  independent- 
minded  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  little  cooperation  with  the  State 
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Department  of  Education,  although  there  is  State  support  for  certain 
practical  arts  courses «    The  school  systems  are  not  entirely  free  to 
offer  what  they  might  wish,  however,  since  fees  are  limited  by  the  State 
to  a  low  figure  which  might  not  support  certain  courses.  ^ 

Many  of  these  programs  maintain  their  traditional  character  of 
offering  high  school  credit  courses  and  practical  arts  or  homemaking 
courses;    howover,  the  system  is  generally  flexible  enough  to  be 
changed.    Directors  of  such  programs  may,  if  they  wish,  assume  an  agres- 
sive  stance  in  expanding  their  programs  into  new  areas.    They  may  of far 
new  courses  if  they  can  attract  enough  students  with  effective  publicity. 
Once  people  in  the  community  begin  to  hear  about  such  programs  from  their 
friends,  enrollments  may  expand  substantially.    Worcerter  and  Springfield 
have  extensive  programs  in  noncredit  areas.    They  also  have  training 
programs  in  cooperation  with  local  industry. 

Boston  and  Cambridge  have  unique  forms  of  adult  education--pri vate, 
non-profit  adult  education  centers.    Enrolling  thousands  of  students  each 
term,  they  offer  a  wide  variety  of  MesotericM  courses  from  yoga  to  auto 
mechanics  to  fine  arts  and  music  and  to  psychology  and  political  science. 
Fees  range  from  $5  to  $100.    Other  civic  and  religious  organizations  such 
as  YMCA's  and  YWCA's,  churches,  and  youth  centers  also  offer  low  cost  courses 
for  adults. 

Adults  in  Part-time  Educational  Activities 

Who  is  the  typical  adult  student  in  each  type  of  educational  activity 
or  institution  and  how  well  are  the  needs  of  the  population  being  met? 
In  general,  those  engaged  in  adult  and  continuing  education  activities 
are  younger >  better-educated,  and  at  higher  income  levels  than  average. 
In  national  surveys,  needs  and  interests  may  be  expressed  by  less-educated, 
lower  income  groups;  but  a  variety  of  personal  and  institutional  factors 
appear  to  inhibit,  their  participation. 

In  general,  part-time  and  continuing  education  students  in  colleges 
and  universities  are  an  elite  group  in  adult  education*    In  1969,  about 
25 n  of  all  adults  in  formal  education  activities  were  enrolled  in  part- 
time  college  programs.    Compared  to  the  typical  adult  student,  they  are 
younger ,  more  job  motivated,  and  of  higher  educational  background  and  occu- 
pational status.  7 

Students  in  job  training  from  business  and  industry  or  government 
programs  and  students  in  correspondence  schoris  are  of  lower  educational 
and  occupational  status.    They  are  more  lik  ly  to  be  male  than  female. 
Adult  education  participants  in  noncredit  activities  of  Dublic  or 
private  schools  are  less  job-motivated,  older,  and  also  high  income.  They 
arc  more  likely  to  be  female  than  male. 

The  adults  who  express  an  interest  in  learning  activities  but  do 
not  participate  are  generally  those  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle  class 
ends  of  the  education,  income,  and  occupational  status  scales.  Their 
interests  are  largely  vocational  rather  than  leisure-oriented,  and  they 
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perceive  cost  and  time  barriers  to  attendance.    The  greatest  gap  in 
interest  and  participation  exists  with  respect  to  the  vocational 
interests  of  women ,8 

To  some  extent  interests  expressed  by  various  types  of  people  explain 
their  current  participation  rates  in  adult  education  as  a  whole  and  within 
specific  education  activities.    Younger  people  are  more  interested  in 
learning,  and  they  also  participate  to  a  greater  extent.    Older  students 
are  expected  and  found  more  in  public  and  private  schools,  community  classes 
and  private  instruction  than  they  are  in  college  part-time  courses.  However, 
other  participation  rates  are  not  explained  by  variations  in  interests 
expressed.    Women  express  equal  interest  to  men  in  credit,  and  yet  thev  are 
currently  receiving  fewer  credits.    Their  interests  in  vocational  subjects 
are  particularly  unfulfilled. 

In  addition,  the  allocation  of  better-educated,  higher  occupational 
status  persons  to  college  part-time,  and  less  educated,  lower  occupational 
status  persons  to  job  training  and  correspondence  courses  is  clear,  but 
not  necessarily  logical.    Less-educated  and  low  occupational  status  groups 
are  interested  in  credit  and  in  vocational  subjects  in  particular,  and 
there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  their  interest  cannot  be  met  within  the 
college  part-time  setting. 
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IV.    PROVIDERS:  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUING  AND  PART-TIME 
EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  ~ 


IV, A,    Service  Characteristics 

IV. A. 1.    Geographic  Service  Areas 

Much  of  the  analysis  of  this  Study  was  based  on  the  existence  of 
geographic  service  areas  in  continuing  and  part-time  education.  In- 
stitutions and  students  were  divided  into  thirteen  discrete  and  differ- 
entiable  areas  across  the  State  as  created  by  centers  of  population! 
roads,  location  of  campuses ,  etc.    Programs,  trends  in  enrollments, 
clientele  served  and  other  issues  were  examined  for  each  of  these  dis- 
crete areas  rather  than  aggregated  across  the  State  as  a  whole.  The 
determination  of  these  thirteen  areas  is  described  and     lustrated  below. 

Analysis  within  discrete  geographic  service  areas  is  appropriate 
both  from  the  client's  point  of  view  and  from  a  program  and  planning 
perspective.    The  necessity  of  analyzing  issues  for  each  service  area 
rather  than  :?or  the  State  as  a  whole  stems  from  the  nature  of  part- 
time  study  and  the  diversity  of  services  offered  across  the  State. 

A  major  objectivt  of  this  study  is  to  examine  services  from  the 
student- client's  point  of  view.    If  the  scope  and  distribution  of  services 
are  to  be  examined  in  this  manner,  programs  must  be  analyzed  as  they 
reach  specific  areas  of  population  across  the  State.    Geographic  proximity 
strongly  determines  rates  of  attendance  in  programs.    When  adults  across 
the  country  were  questioned  about  barriers  they  perceived  to  taking 
continuing  education  or  other  adult  education,  about  46%  responded  that 
finding  the  time  amidst  other  responsibilities  to  commute  to  and  attend 
classes  was  a  major  problem.^ 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  program  scope,  comprehensiveness,  competi- 
tion and  duplication  are  area  specific  and  vary  across  the  State.    It  is 
not  a  question  of  competition  and  coordination  if  a  school  in  another 
geographic  service  area  is  offering  the  same  degree  or  type  of  program, 
because  the  student  clientele  sources  do  not  overlap.    For  example,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  link  analysis  of  the  Boston  area  with  its  multi- 
plicity of  programs  with  analysis  of  other  areas  of  the  State  having 
only  a  few  and  limited  programs.    If  analysis  were  made  across  the  State 
as  a  whole,  the  Boston  area  with  50%  of  total  enrollments  would  dominate 
the  picture.    Analysis  by  type  of  institution  (e.g.,  State  Colleges  or 
Community  Colleges)  would  also  be  inappropriate  from  the  student-client 
point  of  view,  since  the  specific  subject  of  interest  and  the  proximity 
of  where  it  is  offered  are  more  important  to  a  client  than  the  type  of 
institution  supplying  it. 
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Geographic  Distribution  of  Continuing  and  Part-time  Education  Programs 
in  Core  Institutions 

The  distribution  of  continuing  and  part-time  programs  at  degree- 
pranting  postsecondary  institutions  is  shown  in  the  following  maps. 
The  first  map  shows  the  degree-granting  institutions  in  Massachusetts; 
the  second   map  shows  which  have  either  continuing  or  part-time  programs 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  fall  1972.    On  the  third  map 
the  centers  of  population  and  location  of  highways  are  delineated. 

In  comparing  maps  1  and  2,  two  points  become  clear:    first,  the 
continuing  and  part-time  programs  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
Boston  area  than  are  the  institutions  as  a  whole.    Second,  the  public 
institutions  provide  most  of  the  services,  except  in  the  metropolitan 
and  suburban  areas  of  Boston,  Springfield  and  Worcester.    Many  private 
institutions  in  rural  areas  or  small  towns  apparently  do  not  perceive 
a  strong  role  for  themselves  in  continuing  and  part-time  education. 
In  these  areas  the  development  of  programs  has  been  from  the  opening 
campuses.    In  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  however,  the  private  insti- 
tutions have  a  strong  tradition  in  serving  adult  needs  for  continuing 
education.    It  is  in  these  metropolitan  and  suburban  service  areas 
that  public/private  competition  is  focussed. 
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Geographic  Distribution  of  Periphery  Institutions 


Map  #4  shows  the  distribution  of  proprietary  and  independent  insti- 
tutions across  the  State.    Included  are  schools  which  have  either  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  program  or  both.    These  institutions  are  clearly  con- 
centrated in  the  metropolitan  areas,  particularly  Boston.    This  concen- 
tration may  be  explained  by  several  factors.    First,  competition  from 
public  institutions  has  until  recently  been  minimal  in  the  Boston  area. 
Secondly,  some  specialty  schools  such  as  florist  and  cooking  schools 
must  be  in  large  centers  of  population  to  draw  enough  students. 

Map  #5  shows  the  distribution  of  public  regional  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  and  agricultural  institutes.  They  appear  to  be  randomly 
spread  across  the  State,  and  significantly  not  concentrated  in  Boston. 
This  may  be  because  proprietary  institutions  and  other  local  technical 
institutions  are  currently  serving  vocational  needs  in  Boston. 

Map  #6  shows  the  distribution  of  adult  education  programs  in  the 
public  school  systems  which  have  courses  beyond  basic  education.  An 
adult  education  program  is  required  in  any  city  over  50,000.    Thus,  the 
programs  are  spread  across  the  urban  and  suburban  areas.    The  Boston 
area  is  also  served  by  the  extensive  programs  of  the  private  non-profit 
Boston  and  Cambridge  Centers  for  Adult  Education. 

Home  study  and  correspondence  schools  also  serve  Massachusetts 
residents,  but  there  is  no    generalizable  pattern  of  residence  of  students 
across  the  State.    Some  schools  draw  from  small  towns,  others  from  the 
Boston  area. 
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The  Determination  of  Thirteen  Geographic  Service  Areas 

In  order  to  accurately  define  currently  existing  service  areas, 
each  degree-granting  institution  with  part-time  or  continuing  education 
students  was  asked  for  a  breakdown  of  town  of  residence  of  their  stu- 
dents.   These  listings  were  used  to  construct  "Residence  of  Students" 
maps  for  each  program  of  continuing  or  part-time  education.  Towns 
from  which  large  numbers  of  students  came  to  attend  classes  were  shaded 
in  heavily  on  the  maps,  towns  with  few  or  no  students  left  blank • 

Analysis  of  these  residence  maps  revealed  the  following:  Student 
attendance  was  determined  by  three  main  factors :    proximity  to  the 
campus  of  concentrations  of  population,  location  of  major  highway  sys- 
tems, and  location  of  branch  campuses.    Second,  thirteen  discrete  service 
areas  could  be  defined  to  represent  areas  of  availability  of  programs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students  and  the  areas  of  program  compet- 
ition or  overlap,  etc* 

Thirteen  areas  as  delineated  are,  from  west  to  east,  Springfield 
area,  Pittsfield/North  Adams  area,  Amherst/Northampton  area,  Worcester 
area,  Fitchburg/Gardner  area,  Framingham  area,  Lynn/Salem  area,  Andover/ 
Lowell  area,  Burlington/Bedford  area,  Brockton  area,  Fall  River/New 
Bedford  area,  Falmouth/Barnstable  area,  and  the  Boston  area.  The 
schools  providing  services  in  each  area  are  listed  below. 


GEOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  AREAS  OF  CORE  (DEGREE-GRANTING) 
INSTITUTIONS  WITH  CONTINUING  AND  PART-TIME  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


SPRINGFIELD  AREA 

American  International  College 
Bay  Path  Junior  College 
Holyoke  Community  College 
Springfield  College 
Springfield  Technical  Community 

College 
Western  New  England  College 
Westfield  State  College 

PITTSFIELD/NORTH  ADAMS  AREA 

Berkshire  Community  College 
North  Adams  State  College 

AMHERST/NORTHAMPTON  AREA 

U. /Mass .-Amherst 

Greenfield  Community  College 


WORCESTER  AREA 

Anna  Maria  College  for  Women 
Assumption  College 
Clark  University 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Leicester  Junior  College 
Quins igamond  Community  College 
Worcester  Junior  College 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Worcester  State  College 

FITCHBURG/GARDNER  AREA 

Fitchburg  State  College 

Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College 

FRAMINGHAM  AREA 

Framingham  State  College 
Northeastern  Branches 
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BPSXOJLAREA 


Endicott  Junior  College 
North  Shore  Conununity  College 
Northeastern  -  Lynn 
Salem  State  College 

ANDOVER/LOWELL  AREA 

Lowell  State  College 
Lowell  Tech.  Institute 
Merrimack  College 
Northeastern  -  Haverhill 
Northern  Essex  Community  College 

BURLINfTTON/BEDFORD  AREA 

Middlesex  Community  College 
Northeastern  -  Burlington 

BROCKTON  AREA 

Bridgewater  State  College 
Dean  Junior  College 
Massasoit  Community  College 
Stonehill  College 
UTheaton  College 

FALL  RIVER/NEW  BEDFORD  AREA 

Bristol  Community  College 
Southeastern  Mass.  University 

FALMOUTH/ B ARNST AB  LE  AREA 

Cape  Cod  Conununity  College 
Mass.  Maritime  Academy 


Babson  College 
Bentley  College 
Boston  College 
Boston  State  College 
Boston  University 
Brandeis  University 
Curry  College 
Emerson  College 
Emmanuel  College 
Garland  Junior  College 
Grahm  Junior  College 
Harvard  University 
Hebrew  Teachers  Collepe 
Lasell  Junior  College 
Lesley  College 
Mass.  Bay  Community  College 
Mass.  College  of  Art 
Middlesex  Community  College  - 
branch 

Mount  Ida  Junior  Collt^e 
Newton  Junior  College 
Northeastern  University 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
Quincy  Junior  College 
Radcliffe  College 
Regis  College 
Simmons  College 
Suffolk  University 
Tufts  University 
U. /Mans .-Boston 
Wellesley  College 
Wentworth  Institute 
Wheelock  College 


The  residence  map  for  Northern  Essex  Community  College  in  the 
Andover/Lowell  area  is  shown  here  to  demonstrate  the  delineation  of  the 
service  areas.    This  map  shows  clearly  the  major  determinants  of  atten- 
dance in  the  program.    First,  attendance  is  determined  by  concentration 
of  population.    In  this  case,    both  Lcwell  and  Lawrence,  cities  of 
heaviest  population  density,  are  heavily  represented  in  the  attendance 
pattern.    Second,  highways  play  a  role  in  cutting  down  the  time/distance 
factor  for  towns  along  the  highway.    In  this  case,  Route  #495  running 
from  northeast  to  southwest  along  the  Merrimack  River  Valley  facilitates 
attendance  of  students  along  its  corridor.    Finally,  the  attendance  map 
for  North  Adams  State  College  is  included  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
a  branch  campus  program  in  Pittsfield  on  the  concentration  of  students 
from  that  city.   See  pp.  11-37-130  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report, 
for  all  residence  maps. 
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Analysis  for  Thirteen  Service  Areas 

These  thirteen  service  areas  as  defined  from  attendance  maps  were 
studied  in  depth  with  respect  to  the  key  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
Study.    Analysis  wan  made  of  trends  in  enrollments,  program  scope  and 
comprehensiveness,  outreach,  admissions,  and  guidance,  and  clientele 
demand  for  programs.    Certain  issues  were  examined  on  a  Statewide 
basis  —  administration  and  finance,  educational  technology  use,  trans- 
fer policies,  relationship  to  the  periphery,  and  others.    These  cases 
are  ones  where  differences  are  greater  among  types  of  institutions  than 
among  service  areas  or  where  the  results  of  the  analysis  do  not  vary 
across  the  State. 

In  some  cases,  the  thirteen  service  areas  were  further  aggregated 
into  five  "regions"  according  to  the  suggested  regional  plan  under  pro- 
posed Educational  Reorganization  and  the  general  movement  to  uniform 
substate  planning  regions  encouraged  by  the  federal  government.  Analysis 
according  to  these  five  regions  was  necessary  or  desirable  in  cases  where 
comparative  information  was  available  broken  down  by  the  five  regions. 
Peripheral  institutions  fall  less  clearly  into  the  thirteen  service  areas 
as  defined  by  the  currently  functioning  degree- granting  programs.  However, 
their  services  have  also  been  incorporated  into  the  analysis  on  a  service 
area  basis. 
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IV. A. 2.    Branch  Campuses  and  Satellite  Teaching  Centers 


In  analyzing  activities  of  institutions  beyond  or  outside  of  their 
main  campus,  two  types  of  programs  became  evident:    1)  branch  campuses, 
and  2)  satellite  teaching  centers.    For  the  purposes  of  this  report, 
§L  b ranch  campus  is  defined  as  a  location  where  the  offering  of  courses 
is  continued  over  time  and  is  open  to  the  general  public.    In  some"  cases 
students  may  take  most  or  all  of  their  courses  required  for  a  degree 
at  a  branch  campus.    A  satellite  teaching  center  is  defined  as  a  more 
specific  program  which  may  or  may  not  run  for  several  years  but  is 
oriented  towards  a  nongeneral  clientele  such  as  in-service  teachers, 
law  enforcement  officers,  or  a  head  start  program.    The  general  public 
would  be  excluded  from  courses  in  these  centers. 

Branch  campuses  in  large  numbers  are  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon; 
most  of  the  earliest  were  set  up  in  1967-68,  but  the  majority  in  1971-72. 
Northeastern  started  the  pattern  in  the  early  1960 's,  but  it  now  appears 
that  more  public  institutions  than  private  institutions  have  branch 
campuses  and  satellite  teaching  centers  many  of  which  are  located  near 
and  competing  with  older  institutions  or  branch  campuses.  Satellite 
teaching  centers  are  usually  started  in  response  to  specific  needs  of 
the  particular  client  group  involved. 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Branch  Campuses  and  Satellite  Teaching  Center 

The  benefits  of  having  branch  campuses  are:  (a)  they  bring  the 
services  closer  to  the  people  and  geographic  proximity  is  an  important 
determinant  of  attendance;  (b)  in  the  case  of  in-service  satellite 
teaching  centers,  it  is  easy  for  students  to  incorporate  work  and  class- 
room t  i  me . 

The  danger  of  opening  branch  campuses  is  that  they  will  attract 
students  from  other  schools  through  "skimming"  of  the  high  enrollment, 
profitable  courses,  and  will  upset  the  balance  of  institutions  in  the 
area.    Institutions  may  open  a  branch  campus  in  a  different  area,  offer 
three  or  four  general  lower  division  courses  and  attract  many  students 
at  lower  prices  than  other  instituions  in  the  area  which  need  lower 
division  enrollments  to  subsidize  the  more  expensive  upper  division  pro- 
grams . 

For  detailed  characteristics  of  off  campus  activities  in  continuing 
education  and  maps  of  locations  of  branch  campuses  and  satellite  teaching 
centers,    see  pp.  11-333  -  373  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report. 
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IV, A, 3,    Enrollments  and  Enrollment  Trends 


Headcount  enrollments  or  number  of  people  in  continuing  and  part- 
time  programs  in  the  degree-granting  institutions  considered  totalled 
110,270  in  the  Fall  of  1972.    Most  of  these  enrollments,  90,931,  were 
in  continuing  education  or  evening  divisions  as  separate  from  nart-time 
study  in  full-time  programs.    Public  enrollments  were  59,430  (50,537 
in  continuing  education  and  8,893  in  part-time  programs);  while  private 
enrollments  were  50,840  (40,394  in  continuing  education  and  10,446  in 
part-time  programs).    Totals  are  not  available  for  peripheral  institu- 
tions across  the  state  since  some  did  not  submit  data. 


HEADCOUNT  OF  ENROLLED  STUDENTS  HEADCOUNT  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 

IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PART-TIME  IN  FULL-TIME  PROGRAM 


Under- 
grad 

Grad 

Total 

Under- 
grad 

Grad 

Total 

U.  Mass. 

1,533 

59 

1,592 

501 

2,495 

2,996 

State  Colleges 

6,627 

11,357 

17,984 

667 

3,660 

4,327 

Comm.  Colleges 

25,497 

25,497 

508 

508 

Other 

5,324 

140 

5,464 

1,052 

10 

1,062 

PUBLIC  TOTAL 

38,981 

11,556 

50,537 

2,728 

6,165 

8,893 

PRIVATE  TOTAL 

37,786 

2,608 

40,394 

1,437 

9,009 

10,446 

TOTAL: 

76,767 

14,164 

90,931 

4,165 

15,174 

19,339 

Trends  in  Enrollments 

Trends  in  student  enrollments  are  analyzed  for  the  following 
reasons:    first,  to  place  in  perspective  the  current  programs  and 
services  with  their  development  in  the  past;  second,  to  illuminate 
areas  of  program  growth  and  of  competition  among  types  of  institutions. 

To  compare  trends  in  enrollments  among  institutions  over  the 
period  from  1963  to  1972,  Fall  term  headcounts  were  graphed  for  both 
continuing  studies  programs  and  part-time  students  in  full-time  pro- 
grams.   Area  trend  charts  were  constructed  to  trace  the  effects  of 
interinstitutional  competition.    In  examining  trends  in  enrollments,  it 
it  is  important  to  consider  who  in  each  of  thirteen  service  areas  first 
started  a  given  program  in  a  given  subject  and  which  programs  were 
competitive.    These  key  events  in  each  of  thirteen  service  areas  were 
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considered  in  relation  to  the  area  trend  charts.    The  charts  and  lists 
of  events  are  presented  on  pp.  11-137-236  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical 
Report. 

Among  the  general  trends  visible  for  this  data  are: 

1)  Enrollments  of  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  are 
low  and  rose  very  slightly  over  the  ten  year  periodc    In  1972  the  total 
number  of  part-time  students  (with  8  or  less  credit/hours  per  semester) 
was  about  19,000  statewide,,    Most  schools  experienced  a  very  slight  in- 
crease in  part-time  enrollments  over  the  10  year  periodc    A  major  excep- 
tion is  the  fall  in  enrollments  in  graduate  programs  at  Northeastern. 

2)  Enrollments  of  continuing  education  students  rose  substantially 
over  the  ten  year  period.    In  1972  the  total  number  of  continuing  educa- 
tion students  was  90,931  statewide.    Enrollment  trends  varied  signifi- 
cantly, however,  among  types  of  institutions  and  across  the  geographic 
service  areas.    Following  are  generalizations  from  the  institutional  and 
area  trend  charts  for  continuing  studies  programs.    Complete  trend  data 
are  displayed  on  pp.  11-137-236  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report. 

First ,  the  enrollment  increases,  particularly  over  the  last  few 
years,  are  largely  accounted  for  by  growth  in  public  programs.  The 
community  colleges  opening  over  the  last  ten  years  have  expanded  enroll- 
ments each  year  to  enrollments  now  totalling  over  25,000  across  the  State. 
State  colleges  have  also  expanded,  to  about  18,000  as  well  as  U./Mass.- 
Amherst  to  1,600,  S.M.U.  to  1,600  and  L.T.I,  to  2,300. 

Second,  enrollments  in  private  colleges  and  universities  have 
typically  declined  in  the  last  few  years.    In  many  cases  the  decline 
is  explained  by  a  drop  in  undergraduate  enrollments,  while  graduate 
enrollments  have  risen* 

Thus  there  is  clear  evidence  that  enrollments  in  public  programs 
have  in  many  cases  expanded  at  the  expense  of  private  college  programs. 
Even  when  the  private  programs  have  not  declined  but  remained  stable, 
it  is  clear  that  the  growth  in  a  given  geographic  service  area  has  been 
at  the  public  institution.    The  primary  competition  between  public  and 
private  institutions  has  been  at  the  undergraduate  level,    the  private 
institutions  in  several  cases  have  seen  a  drop  in  undergraduate  and  a 
rise  in  graduate  enrollments,    More  new  public  graduate  programs  would 
probably  reduce  graduate  enrollments  as  well. 

The  public/private  interrelationships  become  more  apparent  when 
examining  trends  in  specific  geographic  service  areas.    There  are  three 
areas  in  the  state  where  private  programs  have  been  historically  strong: 
Springfield,  Worcester,  and  Boston.    In  Springfield  the  enrollment^ 
of  all  three  private  institutions  fell,  while  enrollments  in  the  publics 
rose.    Overall  totals  would  have  remained  stable  for  the  Springfield 
area  but  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Springfield  Technical  Community 
College.    Worcester  area  continuing  studies  programs  were  relatively 
stable  in  terms  of  enrollments,  again  with  the  exception  of  a  public 
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community  college:    Quinsigamond.    The  Boston  area  has  seen  relatively- 
stable  enrollment  levels  over  the  last  several  years,  but  the  opening 
of  two  new  community  colleges  may  lead  to  a  drop  in  enrollment  in  private 
programs  • 

Intense  public/private  competition  is  revealed  in  the  Burlington, 
Framingham  and  Lynn/Salem  areas.    Northeastern  opened  branch  campuses 
in  the  mid  1960fs  in  Burlington,  Framingham  and  Lynn,  responding  to  the 
need  for  programs  in  these  then  underserved  areas.    In  the  late  1960fs 
public  campuses  were  opened  which  have  increased  enrollments  concurrently 
with  decreases  in  Northeastern  enrollments.    In  Burlington/Bedford, 
Middlesex  Community  College  has  experienced  rapid  growth  while  North- 
eastern^ University  College  and  Lincoln  College  have,  with  the  exception 
of  last  year,  seen  enrollment  declines  in  the  relevant  vears  of  com- 
petition.   Competition  for  the  Framingham  branch  campi     »f  Northeastern 
has  come  from  Framingham  State;  for  the  Lynn  branch  campus,  from  North 
Shore  Community  College  and  Salem  State.    Similar  enrollment  trends 
can  be  traced  in  these  areas. 

There  was  a  tradition  of  continuing  education  in  these  metropolitan 
areas  with  both  public  and  private  institutions  operating  for  many  years. 
Enrollments  in  other  geographic  areas,  however,  have  shown  rapid 
overall  growth  where  private  schools  ten  years  ago  were  not  serving 
continuing  education  students.    When  public  campuses  were  opened  enrollment 
rapidly  increased.    The  Fitchburg/Gardner  area  experienced  rapid  increases 
in  enrollments,  due  to  programs  at  the  two  public  campuses,  Mt.  Wachusett 
and  Fitchburg  State.    Andover/Lowell  has  also  seen  expansion  of  enrollments 
due  to  programs  opening  up  at  Northern  Essex  and  Lowell  State.    The  one 
private  program  in  the  area,  Merrimack,  had  an  enrollment  decline,  as 
did  Lowell  Tech.    Enrollments  in  programs  in  southeastern  Massachusetts 
also  rose  due  to  opening  of  public  programs. 

Third,  enrollment  increases  varied  by  type  of  program,,    It  appears 
that  State  colleges  with  a  traditional  focus  on  education  programs  have 
had  only  slight  increases  in  enrollments,  while  State  colleges  with  a 
broader  program  have  seen  rapid  increases  (Westfield,  North  Adams,  and 
Worcester  vs.  Fitchburg,  Framingham,  Lowell,  Bridgewater,  and  Boston 
State) o    Finally,  technical  programs  have  seen  enrollment  decreases  at 
Northeastern  (Lincoln  College)  and  at  Lowell  Tech.    Worcester  Polytech 
showed*  only  a  slight  enrollment  increase  in  the  last  year,  while  Spring- 
field Tech  Community  College  showed  a  marked  increase. 

Fourth,  trends  in  enrollments  appeared  to  have  a  noticeable  break 
in  1969  or  1970.    Enrollments  at  private  institutions  in  particular  be- 
gan to  fall.    Other  enrollment  trends  upwards  slackened  off.    This  effect 
was  less  noticeable  for  the  public  community  colleges.    Se\er*T  .masons 
may  be  behind  this  break.    There  was  probably  a  degree  of  di.  i11v*oion- 
ment  about  education  with  the  press  of  student  demonstrations,  etc.  As 
the  economy  began  to  suffer  in  those  years,  the  incentives  of  continuing 
education  for  job  and  financial  rewards  were  lowered.    Firms  which  had 
been  supporting  employees  as  part-time  students  under  government 
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contract  write-offs  decreased  the  amount  of  their  subsidies.    Students  on 
their  own  saw  less  value  in  continuing  education  and  had  fewer  resources 
to  pay  for  programs  in  the  face  of  higher  unemployment  rates  and  rising 
costs.    The  enrollment  effects  were  again  felt  most  strongly  in  the 
private  institutions  which  charge  the  highest  tuitions  and  least  in  the 
public  community  colleges.    The  enrollments  in  technical  subjects  were 
most  affected  by  the  faltering  job  market,  as  in  Northeastern 's  Lincoln 
College  and  graduate  engineering  programs. 

There  are  instances  of  negative  effects  of  competition  from  public 
programs  on  the  proprietaries;  the  closure  of  Bryant-Mclntosh  in  the 
Lynn/ Sal em  area,  Lowell  Commercial  College  in  the  Andover/ Lowell  area 
and  others.    The  major  impact  un  proprietaries  will  not  be  felt  however 
until  the  opening  of  planned  comparable  public  program:,  in  Boston, 
the  center  of  activities  of  proprietary  institutions. 

Adult  education  programs  have  by  and  large  increased  enrollments, 
some  dramatically.    Even  in  areas  with  surrounding  community  colleges 
expanding  noncredit  programs,  such  as  North  Shore  C.C.,  Middlesex  C.C. , 
and  Framingham  State  College,  enrollments  have  risen  in  the  high  school 
programs.   The  extent  of  increase  is  indicative  of  the  nationwide  trend 
to  increasing  participation  in  noncredit  adult  education.    Other  causes 
of  increasing  enrollments  are  shifts  and  growth  in  population  in  the 
suburban  areas  and  the  rir'ag  cost  of  food  and  household  items  forcing 
women  back  into  practical  arts  courses. 

Home  study  schools  reporting  trend  data  all  showed  a  drop  in 
enrollments  in  Massachusetts  over  the  last  few  years.    Perhaps  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  increasing  competition  from  new  continuing  education 
programs  in  the  public  sector  in  geographic  areas  previously  unserved. 

For  area  trend  charts  of  enrollments  and  listings  of  key  events  in 
each  area  and  trend  charts  for  individual  degree-granting  institutions, 
see  pp.  11-133-236  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report.    For  trend  charts 
of  enrollments  of  peripheral  institutions,  see  pp.  II-S27-S88. 
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IV.A,4,    An  Inventory  of  Continuing  Education  and  Part-time  Programs 


In  theory,  the  full  range  of  regular  institutional  program  offerings 
is  available  to  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs.    It  is  access 
to,  rather  than  the  mere,  existence  of,  programs  that  determines  the 
nature  of  part-time  study  opportunities  in  full-time  programs.  Access 
factors  include  admissions  policies,  availability  of  financial  aid, 
tuition  costs,  willingness  of  school  to  enroll  part-time  students,  and 
the  availability  of  special  services. 

In  a  sense,  continuing  education  can  likewise  be  viewed  as  based 
on  regular,  full-time  programs.    Demand  factors  compel  a  continuing 
education  program  to  draw  upon  faculty  and  course  resources  in  the 
regular  division  of  the  institution,  just  as  is  the  case  in  part-time 
study.    While  a  continuing  education  program  in  many  ways  reflects  the 
parent  institution's  full-time  academic  offerings,  it  quite  often  reaches 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  offerings  through  the  use  of  adjunct  faculty 
and  specially  designed  courses 0    It  can  thus  be  distinguished  from 
part-time  study  in  full-time  programs,  and  requires  a  separate  analysis. 


Continuing  Education 

Providers  of  continuing  education  can  generally  be  grouped  into 
different  function  categories.    The  community  and  junior  colleges  offer 
lower  division  courses  leading  *o  associate  degrees,  with  a  focus  on 
either  job  placement  or  transf  i  to  a  four-year  institution.    The  State 
colleges  provide  the  bulk  of  graduate  continuing  education  programs 
in  the  field  of  education,  although  some  bachelor's  degree  programs  are 
available.    The  private  four-year  colleges  and  universities  offer 
academic  degree  programs  at  both  the  baccalaureate  and  graduate  levels. 
Proprietary  and  independent  institutions  specialize  in  certificate  or 
skill  programs  which  are  occupational ly  oriented,  usually  in  business 
or  technological  fields.    The  avocational  needs  and  interests  of  an 
area's  adult  population  are  catered  to  by  a  mix  of  municipal  adult  educa- 
tion programs  and  "community  service11  courses  of  degree-granting 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  most  areas,  these  factors  have  resulted  in  an  emphasis  on 
business  and  technical  courses,  subjects  in  which  the  market  is  large, 
the  demand  is  high,  and  employers  are  willing  to  underwrite  tuition  costs 
for  their  employees.    Similarly,  law  enforcement,  fire  science, 
and  education  programs  are  popular  because  government  tuition  assistance 
and  job  incentives  create  a  large  demand  for  courses  in  these  fields. 

Beyond  these  large  programs,  much  of  the  remainder  of  continuing 
education  activity  occurs  at  three  levels:    1)  general  studies  programs 
at  two-year  institutions  covering  a  wide  range  of  academic  areas  but  with 
little  depth;  2)  noncredit,  specialized  interest  courses  for  adults;  and 
3)  job-oriented  programs  at  "periphery11  institutions,  especially  in 
the  metropolitan  Bostt  i,  Worcester,  and  Springfield  areas. 
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While  this  system  seemingly  works  to  broaden  postsecondary  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  adults  without  undue  duplication  of  resources, 
it  breaks  down  under  the  influence  of  any  one  of  these  factors:    1)  the 
presence  of  several  institutions  of  the  same  type,  resulting  in  a  du- 
plication of  programs  in  high  demand  subject  fields:  2)  the  lack  of  some 
provider  type,  resulting  in  the  unavailability  of  its  particular  educa- 
tional program;  3)  the  tendency  of  degree-granting  institutions  to  offer 
a  broader  range  of  courses  than  degrees,  resulting  in  competition 
over  the  large  number  of  nondegree  students;  4)  the  tendency  of  con- 
tinuing education  programs  to  meet  the  market  demand  by  concentrating 
resources  in  popular  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  less  profitable 
but  nonetheless  needed  fields. 

Where  schools  are  numerous  and  population  density  is  high,  the 
competition  between  institutions  seems  to  be  intense.    One  area  in 
which  this  can  be  seen  is  the  greater  Springfield  area,  where  two 
community  colleges  (Holyoke  and  Springfield  Tech.),  three  private 
colleges  (American  International,  Western  New  England,  and  Springfield), 
and  a  State  College  (West  field)  have  been  vying  for  their  share  of  the 
area's  educational  market t    Onc» apparent  result  has  been  the  widespread 
planning  for  new  degree  programs,  attempts  designed  to  tap  new  markets 
in  an  area  already  saturated  with  educational  opportunities .  Westfield 
State  is  planning  ten  new  bachelor's  degrees,  most  of  them  in  fields 
where  there  are  no  such  existing  programs  in  the  area.    Two  private 
colleges  are  planning  new  master's  degrees  in  education,  a  field  which 
already  has  a  high  concentration  of  academic  opportunities.    Bay  Path 
Junior  College  is  planning  to  embark  on  its  first  degree  program  this 
year,  offering  an  associate  degree  in  liberal  arts,  child  study,  and 
mental  health. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  in  the  Worcester  area--several  in- 
stitutions of  different  types  and  a  large  population— has  fostered  a 
slightly  different  set  of  continuing  education  programs.  Duplication 
of  degrees  is  virtually  nonexistent,  the  only  cases  involving  Quins i- 
gamond  Community  College  and  Worcester  Junior  College  in  associate  level 
business  and  liberal  studies  programs  where  the  competition  is  severe 
and  to  the  detriment  of  Worcester  Junior  College.    But  while  the  available 
degrees  cover  a  range  of  subjects  almost  as  varied  as  in  Springfield, 
the  same  kind  of  depth  is  lacking0    Articulation  from  associate  to  higher 
level  degrees  is  possible  in  only  business  and  general  studies.  Graduate 
level  programs  are  strong  in  education  and  engineering,  but  opportunities 
in  other  subjects  are  quite  limited.    In  Worcester,  as  in  Springfield, 
an  active  adult  education  program  offers  many  noncredit,  special  interest 
courses  tha„  supplement  the  degree  and  course  offerings  in  the  colleges 
and  universities . 

In  contrast,  the  continuing  education  programs  in  the  Southeast 
do  not  cover  many  fields,  nor  do  they  allow  degree  articulation.  The 
heaviest  concentration  of  academic  degree  courses  occurs  in  business 
administration.    Bridgewater  State  has  extensive  master's  programs 
in  education,  but  only  one  school  in  the  region  offers  an  education  degree 
below  the  graduate  level  (Associate  in  elementary  education  at  Bristol 
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Community  College).    The  only  engineering  degrees  available  are  at  the 
associate  level,  closing  off  any  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  the 
field  for  area  residents.    Only  one  institution,  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University,  offers  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level,  in 
business  administration  and  humanities.    Thus,  even  combining  the  three 
areas  in  the  region,  the  picture  is  one  of  low  levels  of  competition, 
limited  scope  of  degree  programs,  and  few  opportunities  for  degree 
articulation. 

Another  unique  situation  occurs  in  the  Northeast  region,  where  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  are  competing  at  several  levels.  Northeastern 
University  operates  three  branch  campuses  in  the  region,  which  have 
experienced  declining  enrollments  since  the  opening  of  several,  lower 
priced  community  col leges.    Most  of  this  competition  occurs  at  a  course 
level,  since  Northeastern  degrees  are  available  only  at  the  Burlington 
campus  in  a  few  fields.    Articulation  is  especially  wel 1-provided  for 
in  engineering  in  the  Andover/Lowell  area,  where  Lowell  Technological 
Institute  expanded  its  bachelor's  programs  as  the  community  colleges 
entered  the  engineering  technology  fields  at  the  associate  degree  level. 
Similar  articulation  in  business  degrees  is  apparent.    Expansion  is  planned 
in  the  already  broadly  covered  occupational  areas  to  meet  future  em- 
ployment demands.    Middlesex,  for  example,  will  institute  two  associate 
degrees  in  the  growing  health  services  field. 

There  are  other  areas  in  the  State,  such  as  in  Pittsf ield/North 
Adams,  where  the  limited  number  of  educational  providers  is  the  primary 
determinant  of  study  opportunities.    In  contrast  to  Worcester  and 
Springfield,  program  scope  and  articulation  in  these  areas  are  severely 
limited  in  all  but  a  few  fields. 

Full  data  on  each  area  is  presented  on  pp.  11-239-316  of  Volume  II, 
the  Technical  Report,  from  which  the  above  conclusions  regarding  continuing 
education  programs  were  drawn.    The  13  geographic  service  areas,  as  de- 
scribed above  on  page  19  are  delineated  in  terms  of  academic  and  occupa- 
tional programs.    Program  overlaps  and  gaps  are  specifically  noted, 
providing  a  detailed  frame  of  reference  for  future  area  program  planning. 

Part-time  in  Full-time  Programs 

Throughout  the  State,  few  special  opportunities  exist  for  part-time 
study  within  the  regular  full-time  program.    General  constraints  of 
limited  space  and  financing  tend  to  inhibit  the  expenditure  of  institu- 
tional resources  on  part-time  students.    Many  schools  --  particularly 
those  in  the  private  sector  —  limit  these  part-time  offerings  to  students 
who  are  only  temporarily  reducing  their  course  load  but  who  are  primarily 
full-time  students.    Other  special  students,  such  as  those  who  are  taking 
one  or  two  courses  at  an  institution  as  part  of  a  cooperative  cross- 
registration  arrangement,  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  part-time  students 
in  full-time  programs  at  many  schools. 
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With  few  exceptions,  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts 
follow  these  policies  regarding  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs: 

1)  All  full-time  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  part-time 
students,  once  one  is  accepted  into  part-time  student  status. 

2)  The  total  number  of  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs 
is  small,  about  19,000  Statewide,  reflecting  the  general 
practice  of  allowing  part-time  status  as  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  regular  full-time  programs. 

3)  The  same  admissions  standards  apply  to  full-time  and  part-time 
matriculated  degree  candidates.  This  usually  means  matricula- 
tion at  the  time  of  entry,  in  contrast  to  continuing  education 
programs  which  usually  have  open  admissions  and  later  matricu- 
lation., 

4)  Schools  that  allow  part-time  study  on  a  nonmatriculated  basis 
allow  part-time  students  to  enroll  on  a  space- avail able  basis 
without  formal  admissions  requirements. 

5)  Costs  charged  for  part-time  students  at  private  schools  are 
calculated  based  on  prorated  semester  tuition  rates.  Public 
institutions  charge  on  a  credit-hour  or  course  basis  that 
generally  results  in  a  higher  cost  per  course  for  part-time 
than  full-time  students. 

6)  Little  or  no  financial  aid  is  available  for  part-time  students. 

7)  Few  special  services  such  as  counseling  and  advising  are  provided 
for  part-time  students. 

8)  Most  programs  in  the  full-time  program  are  only  available  in 
the  daytime,  which  limits  the  part-time  study  opportunities  to 
those  who  are  free  to  take  courses  during  those  hours. 

9)  Although  most  schools  accept  CLEP  examination  credits  (up  to 
30  credit  hours),  few  offer  or  plan  to  offer  such  external 
learning  devices  as  credit  for  experience. 

One  major  distinction  between  public  and  private  schools  appears 
to  be  operating  with  regard  to  part-time  students.    The  private  insti- 
tutions, which  often  are  not  filled  to  capacity  in  many  program  areas, 
often  view  part-time  students  as  a  means  to  increase  enrollments  withbut 
incurring  substantial  new  costs  in  terms  of  faculty  pay  and  other  ser- 
vices.   Thus,  although  limited  by  the  high  fees  they  charge  these  schools 
allow  increased  part-time  enrollments  in  full-time  programs  so  long  as 
these  programs  remain  below  capacity.    Public  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
find  that  State  formulas  that  provide  funding  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
full-time  students  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  full-time  equivalent 
students  (FTE) ,  make  enrollment  of  part-Unie  students  in  already  crowded 
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full-time  programs  a  drain  on  resources  available  for  services  to  full- 
time  studentSo    In  these  schools,  tho  emphasis  .on  part-time  study  is 
found  in  the  division  of  continuing  education  rather  than  as  part  of 
the  regular  full-time  programs . 

Specially  designed  part-time  programs  available  at  Massachusetts 
colleges  and  universities  include:    U#/Mass.  -  Amherst's  Pittsfield  MBA 
program;  Extended  Learning  Program  at  Worcester  State;  MBA  in  management 
at  Clark  University;  and  a  new  degree  program  for  prisoners  at  U./Mass«  - 
Boston.    Graduate  programs  at  Northeastern,  Boston  College,  Suffolk, 
Babson,  and  Boston  University  enroll  large  numbers  of  part-time  students. 
U./Mass.  -  Boston  and  Lowell  State  have  no  continuing  education  programs 
per  se,  but  include  all  part-time  students  in  their  full-time  programs. 
More  detailed  discussion  of  part-time  programs  and  the  extent  of  their 
utilization  in  terms  of  credit  hours  of  enrollment  are  provided  on 
pp.  11-317-330  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report. 

Programs  in  Periphery  Institutions 
Proprietary  Institutions 

Proprietaiy  vocational  schools  fall  into  five  categories:  (1) 
business  and  office  occupations  (2)  skill  trades  and  technical,  (3) 
cosmetology,  (4)  medical  and  health,  and  (5)  all  others «    The  bulk  of 
part-time  students  in  proprietary  school  programs  are  found  in  a  sepa- 
rate evening  division  rather  than  as  part  of  a  full-time  program. 

Proprietary  business  schools  for  the  most  part  do  not  offer  compa- 
rable programs  to  those  at  the  community  colleges.    The  business  school 
program  is  less  comprehensive  and  does  not  normally  lead  to  a  degree. 
But,  since  many  evening  school  students  enroll  on  a  course  by  course  basis, 
the  duplication  of  such  courses  as  shorthand,  typing  accounting,  and 
other  business  subjects  has  the  effect  of  siphoning  off  enough  enroll- 
ment to  make  them  unprofitable.    An  example  of  this  is  in  New  Bedford, 
where  public  institutions  are  offering  programs  on  a  course  by  course  basis 
which  competes  directly  with  the  only  remaining  proprietary  business 
school  in  the  area:  Plus,  Kinyon  §  Campbell.    The  latter  has  now  decided 
to  discontinue  all  evening  courses  with  the  exception  of  typing. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  where  proprietary  business  schools 
have  gone  out  of  business  often  because  of  competition  from  lower- 
priced  public  programs  and  branch  campuses  opening  in  their  geographic 
area.    The  loss  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  programs  is  as 
much  affected  by  competition  for  full-time  day  students  as  it  is  by 
competition  for  continuing  education  evening  students.    Typically,  pro- 
prietary business  schools  have  few  part-time  students  (students  enrolled 
for  less  than  a  full-time  program  in  the  day-time  division). 

In  1972  it  became  possible  for  any  two-year  programs  to  apply  to 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  r?gree-granting  status.  Several 
business  schools  are  now  seriously  considering  becoming  degree-granting. 
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They  wish  to  do  so  primarily  to  improve  their  competitive  position  with 
institutions  now  offering  degrees.    While  the  opportunity  to  award 
the  degree  to  evening  students  could  exist,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
either  the  students  attending  private  business  schools  or  the  schools 
themselves  see  this  as  a  major  goal.    It  is  for  the  full-time  day 
students  that  these  institutions  are  interested  in  the  associate  degree. 
Such  schools  as  Salter  Secretarial,  Katherine  Gibbs,  Bryant  and  Stratton, 
Andover  School  of  Business  and  Chandler  have  indicated  their  intentions 
to  file  for  degree-granting  status. 

Proprietary  trade  and  technical  schools  have  not  found  competition 
from  the  lower-priced  public  programs  on  the  postsecondary  level  to  be 
their  main  source  of  competition„    Because  of  the  present  academic  struc- 
ture at  community  colleges  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  direct  com- 
petition on  a  course  by  course  comparison.    However,  one  notable  example 
which  runs  counter  to  the  pattern  is  Springfield  Technical  Community 
College,,  with  its  strong  course  offerings  in  all  the  various  trade 
and  technical  skills.    The  main  source  of  competition  is  from  the  now 
expanding  regional  vocational-technical  schools  which  offer  evening 
and  adult  programs  at  their  facilities . As  these  schools  become  more  numerous, 
there  will  be  a  definite  competitive  squeeze  on  the  existing  proprietaries. 

There  is  little  competition  with  public  institutions  on  the  post- 
secondary  level  in  the  field  of  cosmetology.    The  main  concern  is  the 
movement  within  the  public  secondary  school  sector  to  expand  vocational 
offerings  into  the  cosmetology  field.    A  school  that  has  gone  out  of 
business  because  of  competition  from  Upper  Cape  Cod  Vocational  Tech- 
nical School  is  Rogers  School  of  Beauty  Culture.    Programs  now  in  the 
planning  stage  at  other  Voc/Tech's  will  have  a  similar  effect  on  cosme- 
tology schools  in  communities  such  as  Haverhill,  Framingham  and  Marlboro. 

Most  medical  and  health  educational  facilities  are  operated  either  by 
degree- granting  institutions  or  hospital-affiliated  schools  of  nursing. 
The  few  proprietary  medical  facilities  are  operating  with  limited 
curriculum  .     The  proprietary  schools  choose  areas  of  education  within 
their  field  that  do  not  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  public 
sector.    They    cannot  compete  directly  with  community  colleges  having 
extensive  financial  resources  and  offering  courses  at  a  low  price. 

None  of  the  proprietary  schools  have  plans  to  seek  degree-granting 
privileges  in  this  area,  nor  do  they  plan  to  enter  the  more  expensive 
and  technically  involved  areas  such  as  X-ray,  and  medical  technician. 
The  high  cost  of  providing  lab  equipment  for  these  programs  and  the 
competition  from  community  colleges  are  primary  inhibitors. 

The  fifth  category  includes  schools  offering  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams such  as  truck  driving,  floral  design,  broadcasting,  heavy  equip- 
ment operation,  aircraft  maintenance,  optical  lens  grinding,  culinary, 
real  estate,  salesmanship,  and  many  more.    Because  there  are  only  a  few 
of  each  dispersed  throughout  the  State  conclusions  about  them  as  a  group 
cannot  be  made.    However,  they  do  share  some  common  characteristics. 
Their  programs  are  short.    They  offer  one  or  two  programs  and  their 
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ability  to  serve  their  market  is  a  function  of  economic  factors,  general 
public  interest  and  the  entrepreneurial  ability  to  see  a  marketable 
service.    These  schools  have  no  relationships  with  degree-granting  in- 
stitutions since  their  programs  are  designed  to  lead  to  a  job  upon 
completion  of  the  course. 

The  number  of  programs  available  and  schools  entering  or  leaving 
the  field  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  students1  rising  or  falling 
interest  in  what  the  institution  has  to  offer.    Since  these  institutions 
are  not  comparable  to  the  community  college  or  other  public  institutions 
they  have  not  competed  directly.    However,  the  trend  for  community  colleges 
and  other  degree-granting  institutions  to  offer  courses  through  a  division 
of  community  service  may  present  these  schools  with  new  competition. 

Regional  Vocational -Technical  Schools 

Data  on  programs  in  the  regional  vocational-technical  schools  was 
obtained  from  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education.    The  information  provided  was  that  all  post- 
secondary  (or  13th  and  14th  grades)  level  programs  in  operation  were 
full-time  and  during  the  day.    Although  evening  courses  are  conducted, 
they  are  at  the  secondary  level  (11th  and  12th  grades). 

However,  the  potential  for  part-time  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams at  the  postsecondary  level  exists  in  the  regional  vocational- 
technical  schools.    The  greatest  strength  of  these  schools  is  their 
extensive,  up-to-date  facilities  for  technical  training.    No  specific 
information  is  yet  available  on  expansion  of  postsecondary  courses  into 
the  part-time  evening  programs  of  the  public  regional  vocational- tech- 
nical schools* 

Adult  Education  in  Public  Schools 

The  heaviest  concentrations  of  adult  education  program  courses 
are  in  the  traditional  areas  of  arts  and  crafts  and  family  and  personal 
interests  (including  home  economics).  A  few  courses  are  also  typically 
offered  in  typing  and  other  business  skills,  and  in  general  academic 
areas,  particularly  foreign  languages.  Courses  at  the  secondary  level 
are  not  included  in  this  survey.  Courses  in  auto  mechanics,  carpentry, 
and  other  trade  subjects  are  also  offered  by  a  majority  of  schools. 

Home  Study  Schools 

Home  study  schools  offer  courses  in  many  of  the  same  program  areas 
of  proprietary  schools:    business  and  office  skills,  trade  and  technical, 
medical  and  health  and  other  skills.    Correspondence  schools  appear 
to  be  more  diversified  than  proprietary  schools.    LeSalle  Extension 
School,  for  example,  offers  courses  in  all  five  categories.    Some  also 
offer  general  academic  courses. 

More  detailed  discussion  and  delineation  of  programs  by  subject 
area, in  periphery  institutions  is  provided  on  pp.  11-573-588  of  Volume 
II,  the  Technical  Report. 
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IV. A. 5.    Nontraditional  Programs 

Antecedents  of  the  Nontraditional  Study  Movement  in  Massachusetts 

Nontraditional  study  (defined  in  the  proposal  for  a  Massachusetts 
Open  University  as  "any  mode  of  learning  other  than  full-time,  day 
session,  classroom  instruction"  °)  in  Massachusetts  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  it  is  therefore 
easy  to  view  current  innovations  as  being  unique  and  unprecedented. 
These  include  experiential  learning,  media  experiments,  modes  of  home 
and  independent  study,  calendar  and  schedule  changes  and  others 
(e.g.,  the  British  Open  University  model  is  nontraditional  in  its 
use  of  teaching  teams,  media,  home  study,  learning  centers,  etc.  and 
the  University  Without  Walls  involves  experiential  learning  formats). 

As  significant  as  these  major  efforts  are,  to  see  them  and  the 
spin-offs  stemming  from  them  in  Massachusetts  as  totally  new  is  not 
quite  correct.    Such  a  view  neglects  many  other  highly  significant 
innovations  over  the  last  couple  of  decades.    It  is  worth  reflecting 
therefore  on  the  antecedents  of  current  innovations, 

In  this  State  and  nationally,  continuing  education  has  always 
had  a  certain  "nontraditional"  flair  in  its  admissions  and  matriculation 
policies,  in  its  responsiveness  to  consumer  demand  and  in  its  use 
of  nontraditional  faculty  on  a  contract  basis.    A  few  selected 
examples  from  Massachusetts  illustrate  the  continuous  process  of 
innovations  along  nontraditional  lines  in  the  continuing  and  part-time 
education  system  in  Massachusetts. 

Northeastern  and  Western  New  England  College  have  long  accorded 
part-time  self-paced  (day  and  evening)  learning  an  equal  status  to  the 
traditional  full-time-day  model,  as  have  many  other  institutions  to  a 
lesser  degree.    Further,  both  institutions  have  used  outside  faculty 
as  well  as  traditional  faculty.    Proprietary  institutions  have  simil- 
arly been  innovative  in  recruitment  and  use  of  faculty  and  in  flexibly 
scheduling  programs  to  facilitate  part-time  study  while  working  and/or 
time-shortened  program  options.    The  integration  of  work  experience 
with  formal  study  has  occurred  quite  naturally  in  all  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  for  those  part-time  students  whose  study  is  related  to 
their  employment. 

Insofar  as  introducing  new  courses  and  programs  of  study  are  concerned, 
proprietary  schools,  Boston  University  and  Northeastern  University  have 
shown  great  innovativeness  over  the  last  decade,  usually  being  the  first 
institutions  in  the  Boston  area  to  introduce  new  courses  and  programs 
of  part-time  study  later  duplicated  at  other  institutions. 

CLEP  and  other  credit  by  examination  options  have  been  used  in 
several  continuing  education  programs,  as  have  (more  recently) 
credit  for  life  experience.    Correspondence  based  independent  study 
and  media  (TV)  instruction  have  been  employed  by  the  Mass.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  particularly  prior  to  196S  when  all  responsibility 
for  postsecondary  instruction  of  this  kind  was  removed  from  the  De- 
partment . 
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Branch  campuses  to  provide  education  programs  to  underserved 
clientele  in  several  locations  were  opened  by  Northeastern  University 
and  their  Adult  Day  Classes  Program  offered  to  serve  women  with  child- 
ren at  school.  Special  off- campus  joint  cooperative  programs  have 
developed,  among  the  most  notable  being  the  Fitchburg  State  College- 
Raytheon  Company  Program. 

These  few  examples  are  not  exhaustive  but  serve  to  illustrate 
that  nontraditional  approaches  to  higher  education  are  not  new  to 
Massachusetts.    What  is  new  is  the  increased  recognition  of  such 
approaches  as  legitimate  by  the  traditional  higher  education  (day 
college)  world.    The  issue  is  one  of  attitude  change  —  of  increased 
openness  to  nontraditional  modes  of  study. 

The  "New"  Nontraditional  Study  Movement  and  Continuing  Education 

1972-73  has  seen  the  emergence  of  many  new  efforts  focused  on 
nontraditional  learning  formats  in  Massachusetts.    College  III  of 
U./Mass.  -  Boston,  the  Worcester  Consortium  External  Degree  Proposal, 
and  the  Proposal  for  a  Massachusetts  Open  University  are  but  three  of 
many  examples.    Nontraditional  study,  once  represented  by  innovative 
efforts  in  continuing  education  programs,  has  suddenly  become  a 
focus  of  reform  in  traditional  college  programs. 

Until  as  recently  as  one  year  ago,  Massachusetts  had  lagged 
behind  other  large  states  in  planning  and  implementing  statewide 
systems  of  nontraditional  studies  and  in  encouraging  and  supporting 
the  creation  of  individual  pioneering,  precedent -setting  single 
programs.    Other  states  had  taken  the  lead  in  creating  model  statewide 
systems  (such  as  New  York,  with  its  Regents/External  Degree  Program 
and  the  Empire  State  College),  innovative  segmental  programs  (such 
as  Illinois'  Board  of  Governors  Degree  Program  or  Vermont's  Community 
College  Program),  or  single  public  institutions  with  a  special 
emphasis  upon  nontraditional  learning  (such  as  Minnesota  Metropolitan 
State  College,  University  of  Wisconsin/Green  Bay,  or  Evergreen  State 
College  in  Washington). 

Decline  of  traditional  patterns  of  higher  education,  however, 
coupled  with  demands  for  new  clienteles,  new  modes  of  learning,  new 
delivery  systems,  and  new  sources  of  funding,  are  resulting  in 
discemably  new  patterns  of  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts. 
The  conjunction  of  existing  programs  of  continuing  and  part-time 
postsecondary  education  with  newer  nontraditional  formats  might  well 
provide  the  cutting  edge  of  higher  education  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1970' s. 

For  example,  undergraduates  at  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Boston 
University,  Simmons,  Wellesley,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
can  now  avail  themselves  of  the  Shared  Experience  Program  providing 
noncredit  work  experience  in  Boston-area  firms,  a  recent  option 
developed  by  Harvard  University's  Office  of  Career  Planning,  and  Off- 
Campus  Learning  in  conjunction  with  Western  Electric.    The  Institute 
of  Open  Education  located  at  Newton  College  (but  lately  administered 
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by  the  Antioch  Graduate  School  of  Education)  grants  the  M.  Ed.  through 
a  one-year  work- learn  arrangement.    The  Cambridge-Goddard  Graduate 
School  for  Social  Change  offers  a  number  of  programs  leading  to  an 
M.A.  organized  around  a  theme  of  radical  social  and  political  action, 
including  a  Feminist  Studies  Program. 

Simon's  Rock  College  focuses  on  early  admissions  for  high- 
achieving  high  school  students.    Serving  a  different  clientele, 
University  Year  for  Action's  two  Massachusetts  components,  at  U./ 
Mass.  -  Amherst  and  U./Mass  -  Boston,  provide  twelve-month  work- 
leam  programs  for  local  students  in  community-based  service  agencies. 
Boston/Roxbury  University  Without  Walls  is  fairly  representative  of 
innovating  urban  institutions  attempting  "relevant  learning"  for  the 
disadvantaged  minority  student,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  basic 
academic  credibility  as  an  educational  operation. 

Finally,  a  proposal  for  the  Massachusetts  Open  University  was  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  Interim 
Planning  Group  in  February  1973. 11    The  purpose  of  the  M.O.U.  will 
generally  be  to  bring  educational  opportunity  to  new  or  unserved 
populations,  using  a  wide  variety  of  study  times,  places,  and  teaching 
options.    The  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  studied  the  possibilities 
of  an  open  university  on  the  British  model.    The  attractions  of  the 
"Open"  in  Britain  were  manifest  for  Statewide  planners.    It  was  a 
national  alternative  system  of  higher  education,  adequately  planned 
and  fully  funded,  to  provide  competency-based  instruction  through 
local  education  centers,  instructional  media  and  correspondence  to 
clientele  formerly  excluded  and  underserved  by  the  universities. 

"Open  College"  Pilot  Programs  in  Massachusetts 

If  Massachusetts  public  institutions  were  somewhat  overdue  in 
beginning  a  major  Statewide  program  of  alternative  education,  they 
nonetheless  had  the  advantage  of  pilot  precedents  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  System  which  launched  a  number  of  small  "open  college" 
pilot  programs  at  several  of  the  individual  State  college  campuses. 
Salem  State  College  was  the  first  to  begin  with  a  program  offering 
students  an  integrated  course  of  study  in  the  humanities.    The  40 
students  were  each  assigned  a  faculty  advisor,  required  to  attend 
36  once-a-week  TV  and  radio  tape  sessions,  or  carry  out  a  plan  of 
learning  through  "instruction"  or  independent  study.    The  Bridgewater 
State  College  program  in  social  science  included  field  internships 
and  seminar/ independent  study  formats  employing  video  tape  technology. 

Fitchburg  State  College  identified  four  disciplinary  areas  of 
general  education—communications ,  mathematics,  physics,  and  psychology-- 
and  offered  courses  for  a  total  of  30  students  in  the  undergraduate 
day  program,  vocational  education,  and  the  innovative  continuing 
education  program  with  the  Raytheon  Company  described  earlier  and  for 
another  20  students.    Using  a  variety  of  methods,  Fitchburg  experimented 
with  adapting  traditional  liberal  arts  subjects  to  a  mix  of  clienteles 
both  on  and  off  campus  by  retraining  selected  faculty.  Framingham 
State  College  began  the  most  ambitious  of  the  "open  college"  programs 
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in  January  1973.    With  $35,000  and  space  rented  at  the  Marist  College 
and  Seminary  at  Framingham  Center,  The  Framingham  State  College  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  and  Special  Programs  began  a  nontraditional 
part-time  program  for  50  students  which  prescribes  76  hours  of  broad 
requirements,  comprehensive  examinations,  and  resident  requirements. 
It  limits  to  20  hours  the  amounts  of  life  experience  which  can  be 
accrued  toward  the  degree,  but  a  wide  variety  of  options  are  open  for 
earning  a  degree.    Students  include  20  women  and  30  men  with  an  average 
age  of  42.8  years  (and  a  range  of  21  to  75)  and  an  average  of  34 
hours  of  college  already  completed.    For  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  nontraditional  programs,  the  University  Without  Walls  and  its 
"Spin-Offs11;  and  pilot  programs  in  Massachusetts,  see  pp.  11-629-639 
of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report. 
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IV. A. 6.    Employer-Based  Programs 


Employer  groups  in  Massachusetts  which  carry  on  extensive  education 
and  training  programs  vary  greatly  in  the  kinds  and  character  of  programs 
they  operate.    This  variety  depends  upon  the  nature,  size,  and  location 
of  the  employer -group;  whether  it  is  in  the  public  or  private  sector, 
profit  or  not  for  profit;  if  an  industrial  firm,  whether  it  is  manu- 
facturing- or  service-oriented;  whether  it  is  a  "giant"  (5,000  or  more), 
"large"  (1,000  or  more),  or  "medium  sized"  (600  or  more)  employer; 
and  whether  it  is  located  in  Boston's  hub,  or  on  Route  128,  or  in 
Worcester.    The  employer- groups  surveyed  in  this  study  were:  the 
Raytheon  Company  (Missile  Systems  Division/Bedford  Laboratories), 
Polaroid  Corporation,  the  Employe  Training  Section  of  the  Commonwealth's 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Honeywell  (Information  Services  Organization), 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  eight  employer-sponsored  education  and  training  programs  in 
this  survey  would  seem  to  be  much  more  heterogeneous  than  eight 
randomly  surveyed  college-  or  university-based  continuing  education 
programs  might  appear.    For  example,  functional  definitions  of 
"education"  range  from  routinized  clerical  and  paratechnical  training 
within  personnel  departments  to  the  broadest  and  deepest  kinds  of 
advanced  learning  at  doctoral  and  postdoctoral  levels  which  are 
considered  vital  to  the  corporate  missions.    Some  programs  are 
emphatically  "job-specific";  others  are  discipline,  subject  or  problem 
and  task-oriented;  still  others  emphasize  personal  growth  and  develop- 
ment (the  "whole  person"  approach). 

Some  groups  rely  almost  exclusively  on  "in-house"  training, 
educational  and  even  academic  staff  resources  for  their  programs. 
Others  prefer  extensive  outside  contractual  relations  with  colleges 
and  universities  to  perform  all  but  the  most  "personnel  related" 
educational  tasks.    The  basic  issues  on  which  an  employer  decides  to 
operate  a  program  internally  or  externally,  or  through  a  mixture  of 
both  options,  are  predicated  upon  the  training  and  educational  needs 
of  the  organization  and  its  judgement  of  the  best  way  to  meet  them. 
How  educationally  oriented  is  the  employer,  i.e.,  how  important  are 
education  and  training  to  the  organization's  well-being  and  how  exten- 
sively is  this  recognized  by  the  management?    Is  a  particular  program 
intended  to  be  primarily  a  degree  opportunity  for  employees  or  primarily 
to  provide  greater  job  mobility  within  the  firm?    Does  an  organization 
itself  possess  the  staff  and  equipment  resources  to  provide  a  parti- 
cular program  or  might  these  exist  more  readily  at  a  nearby  college 
continuing  education  facility?    To  what  extent  does  the  employer 
view  its  own  education  and  training  programs  as  confidential,  of 
concern  only  to  its  own  personnel,  or  to  what  extent  are  they  seen  as 
"open"  and  "public,"  of  concern  to  a  wider  community?    Can  one  employer 
provide  a  given  program  to  its  employees  at  less  cost  than  a  college 
or  university  or  vice  versa? 
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Reasons  for  internally  based  employer  education  programs  reflect 
one  response  to  these  issues.    The  Polaroid  Corporation,  for  example, 
is  "educationally  oriented"  out  of  scientific  and  technological 
necessity.    While  degree  opportunities  for  employees  exist,  in-house 
educational  programs  are  a  primary  vehicle  for  job  mobility  within  the 
company.    Polaroid  uses  its  own  staff  and  facilities  out  of  cost 
considerations  and  for  reasons  of  greater  educational  effectiveness 
and  relevance  to  corporate  goals. 

Both  cost  considerations  and  specific  occupation  relevance  are 
the  most  commonly  cited  reasons  for  in-house  education.    Large  service 
corporations  such  as  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  and  the  First 
National  Bank  maintain  basic  employee  skills  training  for  these  reasons 
as  opposed  to  "contracting  out"  to  nearby  skills  centers  or  secretarial 
schools.    Large  scientific  and  technological  firms  such  as  Raytheon 
and  Honeywell  use  their  own  staffs  and  educational  facilities  for 
advanced  level  education  on  these  same  grounds. 

Reasons  for  externally  based  employer  education  programs  are  also 
related  to  cost  and  corporate  payoff.    Honeywell  offers  employees 
self-improvement  courses  and  a  range  of  college  level  liberal  arts 
courses  through  community  college  continuing  education  programs  ar , 
primarily,  "company  benefits."    The  Employe  Training  Section  of  the 
Commonwealths  Bureau  of  Personnel  "contracts  out"  many  of  its  training 
and  educational  programs  for  State  employees  because  of  its  own  limited 
resources  and  the  requisite  resources  possessed  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (e.g.,  nursing  education  programs  in  the  community  colleges 
and  management  training  workshops  operated  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst. ) 

Not  all  employees  resort  exclusively  to  an  internal  or  external 
model.    Half  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital's  training  and  educational 
programs  (exclusive  of  medicine  and  nursing)  are  done  in  cooperation 
with  colleges  and  universities  with  instruction  taking  place  in  college 
classrooms,  hospital  facilities,  and  on-the-job  training.    (The  other 
half  are  done  entirely  in-house.)    First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
conducts  most  of  its  own  training  programs,  while  the  Boston  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  supplies  educational  programs  in 
banking  and  finance.    The  Boston  Chapter  performs  this  function  for 
all  member  institutions  of  the  A.I.B.  in  addition  to  which  it  sponsors 
associate  and  bachelors  degree  programs  in  cooperation  with  Suffolk 
University. 

The  employer-groups  surveyed  not  only  differed  in  the  nature  of 
their  connections  with  the  continuing  education  programs  of  colleges 
and  universities,  but  the  widest  possible  range  of  feelings  of  satis- 
faction and  dissatisfaction  with  these  programs  were  expressed.  The 
dominant  response,  however,  was  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  higher 
education's  understanding  of  employers1  educational  needs  >nd  with 
its  ability  to  "deliver  the  goods"  of  relevant  learning  at  reasonable 
costs  and  in  contenporary  formats.    Thus,  universally  high  interest 
was  manifested  in  response  to  the  description  of  the  possibilities 
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afforded  by  the  Massachusetts  Open  Uuiversityj  e.g.,  employer-group 
control  over  learning  content  and  format!  independent  assessment,  and 
availability  of  accredited  external  degrees.    Employers  expressing 
moderate  to  high  satisfaction  with  a  particular  higher  educational 
institution,  for  example,  did  so  on  the  basis  of  these  f,M0Uff  types  of 
considerations. 

For  all  of  their  diversity,  employer-groups  with  extensive  training 
and  educational  programs  are  alike  in  having  a  functional  view  of  their 
educational  operations.    Educational  programs  exist  to  further  the  well- 
being  of  the  parent  organizations.    Educationally,  whatever  furthers 
this  end  becomes  the  program.    This  specificity  of  missions  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  employer-group  education  and  helps  to  explain 
its  diversity  and  heteogeneity. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  eight  employer-based  programs 
and  their  interest  in  the  Massachusetts  Open  University,  see  pp. 
II -613-625  and  V-4-8  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report. 
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IV. A. 7.    Educational  Technology 


In  the  universities,  two-year  colleges,  proprietary  institutions 
and  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  programs  are  being  produced 
and  course  materials  recorded  for  dissemination  to  students  within 
a  particular  institution.    In  only  a  very  few  instances  is  there  evi- 
dence of  any  reciprocal  or  cooperative  use  of  available  programming 
or  hardware.    The  result  is  costly  duplication  of  facilities,  program 
development  and  audience. 

If  the  State  is  divided  into  geographic  service  areas,  it  is 
possible  for  technological  resources  and  programming  to  be  shared. 
Each  area  has  sufficient  hardware  to  create  a  communications  network 
from  which  programming  can  be  transmitted  and  distributed.    Each  area 
also  has  a  certain  amount  of  software  programming  that  could  be  shared 
by  institutions  and  thereby  provide  study  materials  for  part-time 
and  continuing  education  clientele. 

The  Study  results  show  that  most  of  the  institutions  have  video 
tape  recording  capability.    Further,  most  of  the  institutions  have 
1/2"  Sony  equipment,  which  indicates  that  institutions  within  geogra- 
phic service  areas  have  the  technical  capability  for  tape  exchanges 
and  program  sharing.    Study  data  also  reveal  that  within  each  of  the 
geographic  service  areas  there  is  one  or  more  television  studio 
facility  at  which  programming  and  recording  can  be  accomplished.  For 
example,  a  regional  television  network  in  the  Boston  area  could  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  developed  with  the  necessary  cooperation, 
coordination  and  commitment  by  the  educational  institutions  in  that 
region.    Northeastern  University  and  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
are  now  equipped  with  Instructional  Television  Fixed  Services 
(ITFS)  facilities.    ITFS  is  a  closed  circuit  television  system  that 
transmits  via  a  series  of  channels  in  the  range  of  frequencies  around 
2500  megahertz.    ITFS  is  a  valuable  service  and  an  alternative  to 
other  forms  of  signal  delivery,  such  as  telephone  company  cable  or 
Community  Antenna  Television  System  (CATV).    The  ITFS  channels  allocated 
by  the  FCC  to  Northeastern  University  and  the  Boston  Archdiocese  can 
transmit  programming  and  course  material  to  classrooms  or  schools 
equipped  with  inexpensive  microwave  and  conversion  equipment. 

Both  Northeastern  and  BCTV  are  ideal  transmission  sources. 
They  are  also  ideal  production  sources.    Northeastern1 s  Office  of 
Educational  Resources  is  a  sophisticated  production  center  for  multi- 
media or  single  medium  productions,  and  is  now  in  the  process  of 
developing  systems  programming  of  course  material.  The  process  includes 
overall  development  and  design  of  both  content  and  presentation,  using 
the  media  that  is  most  effective  for  any  particular  course. 

The  Boston  Catholic  Television  Center  is  an  excellent  production 
facility  with  knowledgeable  staff  and  outstanding  complementary  resources 
that  are  shared  with  the  Education  Development  Center.    The  Education 
Development  Center  is  a  curriculum  laboratory  with  exceptional  staff 
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and  facilities  for  curriculum  development,  and  for  television,  film 
and  audio  production.    EDC  is  also  linked  up  with  Boston  Catholic 
Television's  ITFS  system  and  with  WGBH-TV  via  a  cable  link. 

In  short,  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  existing  facilities  would 
provide  higher  education  institutions  with  a  closed  television  network 
that  would  be  used  to  transmit  course  material  within  geographic  service 
areas  and  throughout  the  State. 

Many  universities  produce  video  or  audio  tapes  that  are  then 
transmitted  internally  to  classes.    These  individual  programs  and  projects 
around  the  State  utilize  technology.    Still,  because  of  inadequate 
financing  and  no  centralized  planning,  accomplishments  on  the  part  of 
individual  institutions  fall  short  of  the  ideal.    To  avoid  duplications 
of  effort,  arrangements  could  be  initiated  among  various  institutions 
to  pool  resources,  talent  and  budgets.    Reciprocal  tape  exchange  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  within  each  geographic  service  area. 

Other  technological  possibilities  are  available  to  support 
efforts  of  educational  coordination  and  planning  in  geographic  service 
areas  and  throughout  the  State.    These  include  regional  cable  tele- 
vision networks  which  can  be  effected  by  cable  companies  -  e.g., 
Pioneer  Valley  in  Western  Massachusetts  -  picking  up  educational 
channels  and  sending  programs  to  subscribing  communities  in  a  region. 
Radio  channels  can  be  used  on  a  closed  circuit  basis  (side  channels) 
to  broadcast  particular  programs  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  broad- 
casting of  muzak  to  subscribing  organizations.    Finally  commercial 
radio  and  television  could  be  further  utilized,  such  as  WBZ-TV's 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  producing  and 
broadcasting  a  television  series  on  English  as  a  second  language. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  current  resources  and 
potential  uses  of  educational  technology,  see  pp.  H-495-520  of  Volume  II, 
the  Technical  Report. 
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IV* A* 8.    Transfer  Policies 


In  general,  a  student  may    transfer  from  full-time  status  to 
continuing  education  or  part-time  status  within  the  same  institution 
if  he  has  passing  grades.    Some  institutions  such  as  Boston  College 
will  only  accept  "C"  grades  or  better  and  some  such  as  Springfield 
Technical  have  a  ten-year  time  limit.    A  few  such  as  Babson  and  Clark 
enforce  a  credit  limit. 

The  policies  are  more  strict  for  a  student  transferring  from  one 
institution  to  another,  whether  or  not  there  are  changes  in  his  status. 
A  ffCfl  grade  is  usually  required,  with  certain  exceptions  like  the 
Northeastern  graduate  schools  which  require  a  "B".    Time  limits  on 
acceptance  usually  range  from  6  to  10  years  although  Assumption 
College,  for  example,  has  no  time  limit.    There  is  much  variation  in 
number  of  credits  accepted  in  transfer  -  anywhere  from  Mno  limit 
if  courses  are  consistent"  to  as  few  as  12  credits. 

An  issue  is  whether  students  enrolled  in  continuing  education 
programs  can  tak?  regular  full-time  courses  for  transfer  credit,  and 
if  so,  under  what  circumstances.    School  policies  differ  significantly 
on  this.    Some  allow  continuing  education  students  to  take  courses  in 
the  regular  full-time  program  for  credit  or  noncredit,  others  for 
credit  only  or  for  noncredit  only.    Several  will  allow  only  matricu- 
lated continuing  education  students  to  take  courses  in  the  regular 
full-time  program.    Others  require  that  the  continuing  education  student 
follow  formal  admission  procedures  into  the  full-time  program  in 
order  to  take  the  courses.    Still  others  will  not  allow  a  continuing 
education  student  to  take  courses  in  the  regular  full-time  program 
at  all.    There  is  no  general  pattern  of  accessibility  of  continuing 
education  students  to  regular  full-time  courses. 

Throughout  the  state,  mechanisms  exist  enabling  students  to  receive 
credit  for  life  experiences.    Understandably    these  options  are  more 
readily  available  to  continuing  education  students  than  to  part-time 
students  in  regular  full-time  programs. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts  offer  some  method 
of  credit  by  examination  for  matriculated  undergraduate  continuing 
education  students  and  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs.  Al- 
though some  schools  have  designed  "challenge"  examinations  of  their  own, 
most  will  accept  CLEP  scores  in  the  upper  50th  percentile  for  credit. 
Most  do  not  require  a  fee  for  credit  by  examination,  and  generally, 
20  to  60  credits  are  available.    As  with  credit  for  experience  mechan- 
isms, there  is  not  much  publicity  of  opportunities  for  credit  by  examination. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  and  inventory  of  transfer  policies 
and  credit  options,  see  pp.  11-389-420  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical 
Report . 
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I V. B . 1 •    Administration  and  Management  of  Continuing  and  Part-time 
Poatsecondarv  Education 

Data  Formats  and  interviews  were  used  to  obtain  information  on 
administration  and  management.    However ,  much  information  is  either 
not  regularly  collected  and  recorded  by  institutions  or  segments  or 
not  comfortably  reported.    The  fact,  however,  that  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  data  provided  indicates  that  facts  and  figures  can 
be  assembled  in  situations  where  an  institution  is  committed  to  doing 
so.    The  annual  Financial  Reports  and  Enrollment  Data  for  State  college 
continuing  education  compiled  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State 
Colleges  illustrates  that  data  collection  and  analysis  are  achieved 
when  governing  boards  and  central  staff  decide  t!  at  it  should  be  done. 

Beyond  problems  of  confidentiality  of  data  and  reluctance  to 
report  it  is  the  further  problem  of  diversity  of  administrative  models. 
The  variations  occur  along  dimensions  of  status  of  the  continuing 
education  programs,  powers  of  its  administrative  head,  administrative 
and  policy  approval  procedures.    The  powers  and  role  of  academic  deans 
in  day  colleges  are  fairly  uniform  across  all  institutions,    The  tern 
Director  of  Continuing  Education  has  much  more  varied  and  institution, 
specific  meanings. 

Deans  and  Directors 

Ninety- four  institutions  were  surveyed  for  information  about  the 
management  of  their  continuing  education  programs  and  the  place  they 
hold  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  institution,    Of  the  73 
institutions  which  report  a  continuing  education  program  of  some  kind, 
ten  are  administered  on  a  part-time  basis  by  staff  or  faculty  with 
other  duties  (e.g.,  registrar,  academic  dean,  program  advisor,  coor- 
dinator).   Of  the  remaining  63  institutions,  there  are  43  directors 
and  20  deans.    The  directors  are  evenly  divided  between  publics  and 
privates.    Seven  of  the  deans  are  at  public  institutions,  13  at  private 
institutions . 

Two  interesting  phenomena  may  be  observed  on  the  basis  of  this 
data.    First,  private  colleges  and  universities  maintain  and  support 
not  only  the  largest  continuing  education  operations,  but  accord  them 
"school"  or  "college"  status  within  the  university  structure,    By  con- 
trast, in  most  of  the  public  institutions,  programs  are  run  by  a  dir- 
ector rather  than  a  dean  and  are  often  subsumed  under  a  larger  admin- 
istrative segment  of  the  institution. 

Second,  whether  an  institution  is  public  or  private,  its  table  of 
organization  suggests  that  a  dean  carries  greater  responsibilities  for 
program,  faculty,  policy  and  budget  matters  than  most  directors  do, 
(There  are  exceptions  to  that  rule  at  both  public  [e*g.>  Middlesex 
Community  College]  and  private  [e.g.,    Bentley  College]  institutions.) 
Continuing  education  programs  headed  by  a  dean  rather  than  a  director 
are  afforded  greater  prestige  and  importance  within  the  institution  and 
function  more  effectively  as  a  result,    This  often  means  reporting  direct- 
ly to  the  president,  control  over  courses  and  programs,  and  competitive 
leverage  at  budget  time,    Directors,  however,  are  often  excluded  from  the 
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real  policy-making  councils  of  the  institution,  which  may  thwart  rather 
than  enhance  the  sound  management  of  the  very  programs  they  must  supervise 
and  administer.    Directors  usually  report  to  an  academic  dean  or  his 
assistant  and  committees,  and  have  very  little  control  over  budgetary  matters. 

The  Continuing  Education/Part-time  Mix 

Strategies  of  administering  the  two  kinds  of  programs  vary  drama- 
tically with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  institution.    Some  private 
institutions  with  national  educational  missions  stressing  traditional 
academic  learning  and  research  in  many  instances  do  not  have  a  school 
or  division  of  continuing  education  and  report  that  part-time  study 
rarely  occurs  at  the  undergraduate  level.    In  such  institutions  some 
of  the  noncredit  functions  of  continuing  education  are  carried  out  by 
offices  of  community  service,  special  programs,  and  adult  education. 

Large  private  institutions  which  do  have  continuing  education 
programs  and  encourage  part-time  study  as  well,  administer  continuing 
education  through  a  separate  school  or  college  headed  by  a  dean,  and 
use  this  mechanism  for  focusing  outreach  functions.    Examples  are 
Metropolitan  College  at  Boston  University  and  University  College  at 
Northeastern  University.    Northeastern  is  unique  in  having  its  univer- 
sity-wide continuing  education  and  part-time  undergraduate  study  coordinated 
by  a  dean  as  well  as  a  focus  of  efforts  in  a  college.    The  relative  import- 
ance of  continuing  education  to  the  educational  mission  of  these  large 
private  institutions  is  related  to  their  corresponding  policies  of  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  part-time  studies,  and  vice  versa. 

Smaller  private  institutions,  whether  liberal  arts  or  specialized 
in  nature,  regard  part-time  and  continuing  study  in  ways  as  varied  as 
is  conceivable.    Some  institutions  (Western  New  England  College, 
Suffolk  University,  Springfield  College  and  Worcester  Junior  College 
are  examples)  treat  part-time  and  continuing  study  as  an  activity  of 
equal  importance  to  day  programs.    In  other  institutions,  educational 
programs  beyond  full-time  regular  ("day")  study  are  sometimes  coordin- 
ated by  the  same  office;    e.g.,  evening  and  summer  courses  are  handled 
much  like  graduate  work,  extension,  and  part-time  study. 

Increasingly,  however,  small  private  colleges  sense  the  educational 
and  financial  possibilities  in  continuing  education,  and  accord  programs 
appropriate  importance.    A  discernible  trend  is  the  appointment  of  a 
full-time  dean  or  director  reporting  directly  to  the  president,  with 
development  and  management  responsibilities  such  as  extending  the  day 
program  into  the  evening,  offering  courses  off  campus  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  students,  and  a  variety  of  nontraditional  formats  with 
appeal  to  persons  not  previously  served. s. 

The  relation  between  continuing  and  part-time  education  and  the 
regular  day  programs  at  public  institutions  is  even  more  closely  related 
to  the  type  of  institutions  than  it  is  among  the  privates,  although 
there  are  anomalies.    The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a  good  case 
in  point.    Its  Amherst  campus  has  a  range  of  continuing  education 
programs  as  well  as  a  positive  policy  for  part-time  study  options. 
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The  Boston  campus,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  have  a  continuing  educa- 
tion program  j>er  se  by  intent.    Rather  University  of  Massachusetts  - 
Boston's  policy  is  to  increasingly  operate  on  an  extended  day  and  enroll 
more  part-time  students  in  its  regular  full-time  program. 

The  State  College  System  and  Regional  Community  Colleges  offer 
somewhat  more  consistent  pictures  because  the  degree  of  segmental 
control  over  continuing  education  is  higher.    Local  conditions  are  less 
the  determining  factors  as  to  whether  continuing  and  part-time  studies 
may  or  may  not  exist.    Even  where  local  conditions  presently  are  con- 
clusive, in  the  long  run  segmental  and  area  coordination  may  lessen 
their  impact.    Two  examples  are  cases  in  point,    Lowell  State  College 
has  part-time  enrollments  but  no  continuing  education  program,  Lowell 
Technological  Institute  has  both  a  Division  of  Evening  Studies  and  a 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  which,  in  effect,  coordinate  part-time 
study.    Some  rationalization  of  these  different  institutional  policies 
will  no  doubt  come  if  the  proposed  merger  of  these  two  schools  takes 
place. 

Status  of  the  Faculty 

College  administrations  and  faculties  generally  regard  the  contin- 
uing education  program  as  ancillary  to  the,  regular  "day1'  program,  more 
so  when  the  program  is  small,  less  so  for  large  programs  having  college 
status  within  a  university.    Regular  full-time  faculty  regard  extension 
courses  as  regular  departmental  courses  meeting  at  night;    hence,  the 
curriculum  and  instruction  of  extension  programs  are  a  function  of  the 
academic  departments  and  their  inclinations  and  abilities  to  offer 
night  courses.    This  traditional  attitude  is  still  dominant  and  consti- 
tutes a  serious  problem  for  continuing  education  administrators  wanting 
to  offer  options  to  day  programs.    Faculty  members  usually  regard 
■■teaching  a  night  course11  primarily  as  a  moonlighting  activity  for 
extra  salary.    Once  the  academic  dean  and  the  departmental  chairman 
have  determined  the  courses  to  be  taught  on  the  basis  of  probable 
demand,  the  chairman  matches  the  class  to  be  taught  with  the  instructor 
eager  to  teach  an  extra  class  (or  "deserving'1  of  the  financial  oppor- 
tunity) . 

For  curricular,  instructional,  and  staff  reasons,  continuing  edu- 
cation directors  are  moving  away  from  these  traditional  patterns  and, 
whenever  feasible,  recruiting  part-time  instructors  to  staff  liberal 
arts  courses.    Internal  pressures  against  this  trend  are  enormous,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  current  tfbearM  market  for  conventionally  trained 
college  faculty  and  because  faculty  want  to  protect  their  moonlighting 
income  supplement  opportunities.    Continuing  education  directors  report 
more  positive  results  in  recruiting  part-timers  to  teach  occupational 
and  career  courses,    They  also  report  a  greater  commitment  to  teaching 
and  a  higher  student  responsiveness  to  nonacademic  faculty  and  adjunct 
faculty  (qualified  persons  from  the  professions,  government,  business, 
and  industry  who  teach  courses  or  fill  a  special  advisory  capacity 
within  a  particular  continuing  education  program). 
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While  notable  success  has  been  achieved  with  adjust  faculty  in 
programs  as  diverse  as  Northeastern  University's  University  College  to 
the  off  campus  Raytheon/Fit chburg  State  College  program,  day  college 
faculties  tend  to  strongly  resist  such  ''invasions  of  their  turf For 
example,  in  many  institutions  day  college  faculty  have  first  choice  of 
any  continuing  education  teaching  opportunities,  even  to  the  extent 
that  such  a  provision  is  written  into  the  faculty  union  contract  at 
some  public  campuses, 

Nontraditional  Studies 

One  of  the  current  problems  of  academic  administration  is  starting 
nontraditional  studies.    Should  it  be  done  within  the  existing  academic 
departments,  within  multidisciplinaxy  units  of  the  institution,  or 
within  the  continuing  education  division?    There  are  many  examples  of 
the  three  options  in  Massachusetts,  each  with  its  own  advantages,  dis- 
advantages, strengths  and  weaknesses.    By  and  large,  nontraditional 
study  projects  and  programs       as  options  to  the  regular  academic 
fare       are  to  be  found  among  regular  academic  departmental  offerings 
(perhaps  coordinated  or  supervised  by  a  dean  or  director  if  they  are 
inter- departmental)  or  as  special  programs  reporting  directly  to  the 
chief  academic  officer  or  president.    "Open  College11  pilot  programs 
at  Salem  and  Bridgewater  are  of  this  type.    The  other  two  Mopen  col- 
leges,11   those  at  Fitchburg  and  Framingham,  are  administered  through 
the  Continuing  Education  Divisions  which  permits  not  only  a  greater 
flexibility  in  determining  program  content  but  in  enrolling  heteio- 
geneous  clienteles,  recruiting  adjunct  faculty,  operating  off-campus 
sites,  and  obtaining  special  funding. 

Because  of  this  greater  apparent  capability  vo  innovate,  most  of 
the  State  institutions1  external  degrees  are  administered  by  the 
Divisions  of  Continuing  Education  (DCE's),    The  reasons  for  many  con- 
tinuing education  programs*  progressive  administration  and  management 
characteristics  may  be  their  entrepreneurial  role  vis  a  vis  the  insti- 
tution and  the  surrounding  community,    Their  relatively  conservative 
stance  on  program  content  and  experier    il  learning  may  stem  from  a 
historical  background  of  "extension  edu<  ation"  which  was  both  highly 
structured  and  academically  conventional, 

Common  Administrative  and  Management  Problems 

Financing  and  pricing  issues  are  discussed  in  IV. B. 2.    It  is 
sufficient  here  to  note  that  costs  and  charges       market  factors 
are  the  first  considerations  necessary  to  beginning,  evaluating, 
or  terminating  a  course  or  program  in  continuing  education.  Accessi- 
bility and  quality  are  decidedly  second  and  third  in  order  of  import- 
ance.   Program  "accessibility11  includes  such  issues  as  course  content, 
site  selection,  and  scheduling,  special  admissions  arrangements, 
tuition  prices,  remedial  and  counseling  service's,  and  special  credit 
arrangements, 
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A  recent  study  of  community  college  continuing  education  adminis- 
trators reports  some  preliminary  findings  of  the  directors'  concerns.  12 
These  concerns,  by  priority  rankings,  are  (1)  "staying  in  the  black" 
with  a  particular  course  or  program;    (2)  continuing  education  clients 
should  get  more  recognition  and  acceptance  as  college  students;  (3) 
state  and  federal  funding  is  necessary  to  underwrite  some  of  the  costs 
of  continuing  education  to  students  and  the  institutions;  e.g., 
tuition  should  be  on  a  parity  with  regular  tuition,  and  continuing 
education  students  should  be  eligible  for  the  same  services  as  regular 
students;    directors  do  not  wish  "full  funding"  like  day  public  college 
programs  lest  they  lose  some  of  their  autonomy  and  flexibility;  and 
(4)  continuing  education  divisions  fhould  be  able  to  give  people  whai 
they  need  when  they  want  it  at  a  cost  they  can  afford.  Spin-offs 
from  these  concerns,  the  directors'  day-to-day  worries  as  entrepre- 
neurial managers,  are  such  questions  as:    what  is  the  minimum  class 
size?,  under  what  circumstances  can  a  course  be  run  at  a  loss?  n 
what  sense  is  a  course  undertaken  as  an  "investment"?,  when  may  a 
course  be  used  to  pay  for  other  courses? 
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IV. B. 2.    Discussion  of  Financing,  Pricing  and  Scholarships 


The  Problem  of  Obtaining  Information  on  the  Financial  Structures  of 
Continuing  Education  Programs 

During  this  study  it  was  clear  that  institutional  and  continuing 
education  administrators  and  presidents  of  institutions  regarded 
finances  as  the  most  sensitive  aspects  of  their  programs,  and  were 
reluctant  to  disclose,  as  a  rule,  the  basic  data  necessary  to  compile 
a  complete  and  accurate  profile  of  revenues  and  costs.    This  was  true 
of  institutions  both  public  and  private,  large  and  small,  rural  and 
urban.    There  are  several  reasons  for  the  importance  attached  to  fin- 
ancial data,  and  the  consequent  reluctance  to  disclose  them  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  specificity. 

First,  continuing  education  operations  in  both  public  and  private 
institutions  are  self-supporting  (on  an  operating  basis),  dependent 
upon  direct  support  from  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  continuing  education 
students  and  from  whatever  grant  or  contract  funds  special  programs 
generate.    They  seldom  receive  operating  funds  from  the  parent  insti- 
tution.   Legislation  prohibits  the  use  of  State  funds  for  the  support 
of  continuing  education  activities  in  the  public  institutions.  Program 
income,  expenditures,  or  profits  and  losses  thus  provide  a  clear  index 
of  administrative  viability  and  some  indication  of  educative  value. 
These  variables  also  provide  information  on  the  link  between  consumer 
demands  and  incentives  insitutions  have  to  respond  to.    Colleges  and 
universities  thus  tend  to  be  closely  guarded  about  the  financing  of 
their  continuing  education  programs. 

Second,  rivalry  among  the  existing  continuing  education  programs 
in  a  given  area  can  create  competitive  pricing  (in  tuition  charges) 
when  marketing  similar  programs  to  essentially  the  same  clientele. 
As  in  any  competitive  market  situation,  continuing  education  program 
administrators  are  reluctant  to  make  particular  cost  factors  common 
knowledge. 

Third,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  real  costs  and  the  per- 
ceived costs  of  continuing  education.    Regardless  of  the  real  costs 
of  sustaining  a  continuing  education  program  (discussed  in  detail 
later  in  this  section),  which  include  indirect  as  well  as  direct  expen- 
ditures for  operations,  most  colleges  and  universities  regard  continuing 
education  as  a  supplementary  activity  using  available  buildings.  Hence 
income  derived  frr*n  this  source  is  "surplus"  with  which  to  meet  other 
outstanding  needs  .    the  institution.    Priorities  are  seldom  set  con- 
cerning either  hov    *jh  of  continuing  education's  net  income  should  be 
transferred  to  the  institutional  accounts  or  on  what  the  institution 
ought  to  spend  it.    Advance  planning  and  budgeting,  therefore,  are 
not  usually  a  central  part  of  the  managerial  style  of  continuing  edu- 
cation divisions.    Rather  an  approach  of  "offering  many  courses  and 
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then  conducting  only  th<  ;e  which  generate  a  surplus  over  direct  costs" 
is  typical.    (jn  a  few  of  the  larger  private  institutions  the  process 
is  more  tightly  managed  than  the  above  general  comments  imply.) 

Fourth,  cost  accounting  and  financial  management  practices  in  con- 
tinuing education  are  so  diverse  that  even  the  elements  of  direct  cash 
cost  are  not  the  same  across  programs  (e.g.,  telephone  may  be  regarded 
as  either  direct  or  indirect  cost,  as  may  be  the  salary  of  the  contin- 
uing education  director) .    What  is  treated  as  direct  or  indirect  depends 
on  the  particular  institution.    Further,  while  surpluses  are  used  to  help 
support  day  program  operations  (in  both  public  and  private  institutions) 
the  indirect  subsidy  received  by  the  continuing  education  operation  (e.g., 
free  campus  classroom  space)  is  rarely  even  exercised.    Hence  the  words 
"income,"  "surplus,"  "cost"  have  different  definitions  at  different  insti- 
tutions. 

Fifth,  while  one  might  expect  financial  structure,  pricing  and 
scholarship  aid  to  be  tied  in  to  each  other  in  some  rational  policy,  they 
are  not  and  typically  are  determined  independently. 

Sixth,  presidents  of  private  institutions  are  reluctant  to  reveal 
insitutional  financial  data  to  a  State  funded  study  in  such  a  time  of 
severe  public-private  competition  as  now.    Presidents  of  public  insti- 
tutions prefer  to  maintain  a  low  profile  on  this  source  of  discretionary 
funds  (surplus)  and  faculty  salary  supplement  (moonlighting)  they  have. 

While  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  kinds  of  budget  figures  request- 
ed and  which  institutions  did  not  provide,  some  hard  data  was  obtained 
where  Data  Formats  were  completed.    In  addition,  many  directors  were 
especially  helpful  in  discussing  confidential  information  by  letter,  tele- 
phone, and  in  interviews.    Such  confidential  information  has  been  helpful 
to  this  Study  and  is  reflected  in  the  general  insights  and  recommendations, 
but  is  not  described  or  revealed  herein. 

Varied  Financial  Structures  of  Continuing  Education  Across  the  State 

Among  the  private  institutions  there  is  less  variation  than  among 
the  public  institutions.    In  all  cases,  the  continuing  education  function 
is  (big  or  small)  a  form  of  both  "community  service"  and  "living  endowment" 
It  is  usually  set  up  both  to  meet  community  needs  and  to  generate  income 
needed  to  meet  the  college's  overall  financial  needs. 

In  the  public  institutions,  the  pattern  is  varied.    There  are  four 
models  which  have  developed  under  the  legislative  provisions  that  the 
public  institutions  may  conduct  continuing  education  programs  "at  no 
cost  to  the  Commonwealth".    These  are  the  trust  fund  approach,  the 
revolving  fund  approach,  the  spending  limit  approach,  and  the  extended- 
day  funded  approach.    The  "at  no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth"  phrase  refers 
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to  the  fact  that  day  programs  are  funded  each  year  by  the  State  through 
funding  faculty  positions,    buildings,  etc.,  based  on  the  number  of 
students  each  institution  plans  to  enroll. 

At  U . /Mass -Amherst j  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  been 
established  as  a  trust  fund  operation,  giving  the  Division  nearly  com- 
plete control  over  its  funds.    This  discretion,  plus  the  higher  fees 
charged  by  U./Mass  compared  to  other  public  institutions,  enables  the  Division 
to  expend  more  money  on  staff  and  operate  in  a  more  entrepreneurial 
fashion,  since  the  income-expenditure  process  does  not  involve  the  State, 
but  instead  a  local  bank  (subject  to  State  audit). 

The  Community  College  system  employs  the  State  revolving  fund  account 
approach  which  retains  most  of  the  discretion  of  a  trust  fund,  but 
restricts  the  accumulation  of  funds,  and  does  involve  the  State  directly 
in  the  income-expenditure  process. 

The  State  College  System  continuing  education  programs  are  struc- 
tured on  the  spending  limit  model.    In  this  mode,  the  legislature 
authorizes  a  spending  limit  on  the  continuing  education  account. 
State  funds  may  be  expended  up  to  that  limit  to  conduct  continuing  edu- 
cation, but  all  revenues  must  go  back  to  the  State  and  revenues  must 
exceed  the  amount  spent.    The  State  Colleges  also  have  a  procedure  whereby 
10%  of  continuing  education  receipts  are  allocated  to  the  State  College 
system  central  office  to  be  expended  for  three  purposes:  part  for  a 
"bail-out"  fund  to  assist  small  or  new  programs  operating  below  break- 
even; part  as  a  fund    to  perform  research  and  fund  projects  in  continuing 
education;  part  as  a  fund  to  support  staff  work  for  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

At  U. /Mass-Boston  and  at  Lowell  State  College,  no  programs  for- 
mally called  "continuing  education"  are  conducted.    Rather,  both  schools 
have  chosen  to  operate  "funded  fart-time  study11,  equivalent  to  con- 
tinuing education  in  other  public  institutions,  by  means  of  operating 
on  an  extended  day  principle  (regular  budget  day  classes  are  opened  to 
part-time  students  and  offered  at  some  hours  more  convenient  to  part- 
■time  students).    In  both  cases    the  part-time  study  opportunities  are 
totally  under  the  control  of  the  regular  day  college  administration  and 
faculty.    Hence  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  a  separate  con- 
tinuing education  division  is  sacrificed  for  the  ability  to  have  part- 
time  study  funded  by  the  State. 

Implications  of  Self-Support  and  Subordinated  Administration  at  the 
Institutional  Level  "  " 

The  previously  noted  study  of  continuing  education  administrators 
in  community  colleges  analyzes  the  problem  of  continuing  educations^ 
"self-support"  in  relation  to  the  other  administrative  demands  of 
"quality"  and  "accessibility."    While  the  study  covers  only  the  Com- 
munity College  segment  of  continuing  education  and  the  analysis  is 
incomplete,  the  13  (as  of  1972-73)  Regional  Community  Colleges  con- 
stitute a  representative  financial  picture  of  the  continuing  education 
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alternative  system  as  a  whole  and  for  most  institutions  except  the 
major,  large    private  university  programs. 

"Self-support"  to  a  continuing  education  director  means  whether  a 
course  or  a  program  "pays  for  itself."    Although  directors  have  some  idea 
of  the  size  of  receipts  taken  in  over  a  fiscal  or  academic  year  and  a 
general  idea  about  the  number  of  courses  and  size  of  enrollments  re- 
quired to  break  even,  stay  in  the  black,  or  bring  in  a  surplus,  rarely 
do  formal  budgets  exist.    Typically  directors  are  not  fiscal  agents, 
fiscal  control  being  vested  in  the  college  budget  officer  or  other 
administrative  staff .    Because  budgets  do  not  exist,  in  the  fiscal  sense 
it  is  not  possible  for    continuing  education  administrators  to  track 
income  and  expenditures  in  any  accountable  way. 

One  half  the  directors  surveyed  have  no  control  whatever  over  their 
own  financial  resources.    They  know  that  most  of  their  revenues  come 
through  tuitions,  fees,  and  contract  courses,  with  15%  or  less  from 
Federal  and  State  funds  for  special  programs  (such  as  the  police  science 
programs) .    They  do  not  know,  however,  what  surpluses  or  deficits  they 
incur,  or  how  suprlus  funds  are  used, 

The  other  50%  of  the  directors  are  able  to  report  breakdowns  of  the 
use  of  continuing  education  revenues  including  such  items  as  administra- 
tive services  such    as  student  records,  testing  services,  faculty  records, 
etc.    From  these  expenditures,  the  remaining  surplus  revenues  may  be 
allocated  to  the  regular  day  programs  in  a  variety  of  proportions,  for  a 
minimum  of  10-35%  of  the  surplus  to  all  of  it.    An  average  figure  is 
roughly  20%  of  the  gross  income  ending  up  as  surplus  alloted  to  the  day 
program.    Expenditures  of  these  funds  are  varied  and  reflect  particular 
needs  at  a  given  time  rather  than  a  consistent  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  colleges  provide  on- campus  office  and  classroom 
space  and  a  variety  of  equipment  without  charge.    Although  continuing 
education  directors  do  not  analyze  the  cash  value  of  such  indirect  sub- 
sidies they  receive,  these  indirect  costs  to  the  college  of 
supporting  the  divisions  of  continuing  education  outweigh  the  appro- 
priated surpluses  generated  by  the  evening  programs,  particularly  in 
the  public  institutions, 

The  indirect  subsidy  has  two  components:    One  is  the  cash  compo- 
nent --  cash  cost  incurred  by  the  day  college  as  a  result  of  evening 
division  operation  (e.g.,  heat,  light,  maintenance,  etc.).    Second  is 
the  equivalent  value  of  facilities  and  services  provided,  if  those 
facilities  had  to  be  rented  by  an  independent  coninuing  education 
division  (e.g.,  free  classroom  use).   It  is  this  "opportunity  cost"  or 
"equivalent  value  cost"  which  must  be  reasonably  calculated  and  added 
to  the  indirect  cash  costs  mentioned  above  if  the  total  indirect  subsidy 
received  by  the  continuing  education  division  is  to  be  determined. 
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In  the  case  ~£  the    public  institutions,  the  continuing  education 
programs  receive  an  indirect  subsidy  from  the  State  in  the  form  of 
free  space,  free  support  services,  etc.    Sometimes  the  subsidy  is  di- 
rect, as  in  the  form  of  some  continuing  education  administrative  per- 
sonnel salaries  paid  out  of  day  faculty  slots.    Recently  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  has  been  the  prime  force  attempting  to  rationalize 
the  financial  structure  by  requiring  in  some  institutions  (yet  not  all) 
cash  payments  from  the  continuing  education  divisions  for  indirect 
subsidies  received,  and    putting  an  end  to  use  of  day  faculty  slots  to 
carry  continuing  education  personnel. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions,  the  continuing  education 
divisions  amount  to  a  "living  endowment."   The  divisions  generate  a  sur- 
plus which  is  usually  crucial  to  balancing  the  budget  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole.    Here,  too,  the  continuing  education  division  is  not  managed 
on  a  true  total  cost  basis  as  a  truly  self-supporting  unit.    Again  the 
indirect  subsidies  received  by  the  program  from  the  parent  institution 
are  not  identified,  much  less  quantified. 

Institutional  Costs  of  Continuing  Education  Programs 

From  the  perspective  of  the  report  --  namely  that  part-time  and 
continuing  adult  postsecondary  education  should  be  of  equal  stature  and 
value  as  the  traditional  youth-day-model  --  imprecise  administrative 
and  financial  practices  are  intolerable.    One  basis  for  cost  analysis 
leading  to  greater  precision  is  the  approach  to  uniform  "total-cost" 
accounting  and  budgeting  outlined  below. 

Specifically,  given  the  fact  that  the  inputs  to  a  typical  contin- 
uing education  program  are  the  same  (space,  faculty,  advertising,  etc.) 
regardless  of  institution  (public  or  private) ,  that  the  true  costs  for 
these  inputs  are  roughly  the  same  for  everyone,  and  that  the  basic 
production  process  (educational  production  function)  used  by  all  institu- 
tions is  roughly  the  same,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  true  total  costs 
or  "real  costs"  are  the  same  for  all  programs  with  minor  variations.  The 
apparent  difference  in  financial  structures  and  costs  between  programs 
is  largely  an  artifact  of  the  different  accounting  and  financial  management 
philosophies  and  practices  employed  and  the  components  of  direct  and 
indirect  (explicit  and  implicit)  subsidy  received.    The  difference  is  one 
of  cash  costs  of  a  defined  administrative  unit  vs.  true,  total  costs  of 
the  operation. 
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The  elements  of  true  total  cost  are  listed  below: 


OUTLINE  FOR  ANALYZING  FINANCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  AN  INSTITUTION'S 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Optional  Source  of  Coverage 
of  the  True  Costs 

Ture 

Components 
of  Cost 
for 

Continu- 
ing Edu- 
cat  ion 

Fair  True 
(Market) 
Value  or 
Cost 

Actual 

Cash  Expendi- 
tures in 
Continuing  Edu- 
cation from 
Continuing 
Education 
"Budgeted" 
Expenses 

Expenditures 
on  Continuing 
Education  from 
the  Continuing 
Education 
"Budget  Sui- 
plus" 

"Expenditures 
on  Continuing 
Education  from 
Indirect  Subsidy 
Received  from 
Parent  Institutions 

Personnel 
Services 

A 

A2 

Commoda- 
tions 

B 

B2 

B3 

Oper- 

at*  i  ftTia  1 

CL  L  J.  U11CI X 

Travel 

C 

C 

2 

C3 

Contracted 
Services 

D 

D2 

D3. 

Institut- 
ional Sun- 

port  Svs. 

E 

E2 

E3 

Equipment 

F 

F2 

F3 

Mis- 
cellaneous 

G 

G2 

G3 
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For  each  letter  then  A 
equation: 


M  +  A2  +  A3  must  obtain,  as  must  the 


Total 

True 

Cost 


Total  cash 
expenditures  in 
continuing  education 
from  continuing 
education 

"budgeted  expenses1 ' 


Total 

expenditures  on 
continuing 
education  from 
the  continuing 
education  "budget 
surplus11 


Total 

"expenditures" 
on  continuing 
education  from 
indirect 
subsidy  received 
from  parent 
institution 


or,  TTC  =  TCE  +  TES  +  TEIS. 

The  operational  cost  at  each  instituion,  therefore  depem's  on  what 
the  figures  A  ,  A  ,  and  A    are  in  each  case  and  on  which  are  cash  costs  and 
which  are  indirect  subsidy.    The  problem  with  present  financial  management 
patterns  is  that  the  equation  which  usually  is  used  is: 

Partial  (visible)  Cost  =  TEC    +  TES 

wheroin  the  dollar  value  of  the  indirect  subsidy  is  ignored.  The  implica- 
tions are  considerable  and  are  discussed  in  the  Finance  recommendations  of 
this  report, 

A  survey  of  continuing  education  directors  corroborated  the  prelimin- 
ary findings  of  the  Kendrick  administration  study  noted  earlier.  In 
many  cases  the  respondent  to  the  inquiry  was  not  the  director  of  contin- 
uing education  but  a  staff  member  from  the  president's  or  budget  office. 
Budgets  generally  do  not  exist  for  the  continuing  education  programs. 
As  one  reply  from  a  president's  office  put  it  :    "We  do  not  run  contin- 
uing education  on  a  planned  budget  system.    Our  expenses  are  governed 
by  the  success  of  the  operation," 

Reporting  institutions  listed  by  line  item  all  expenditures  paid 
out  \tl  that  category,  whether  in  direct  support  of  continuing  education 
or  not,    The  resulting  profile  of  cash  expenditures    indicates  an  average 
of  81%  spent  for  faculty  salaries,  7%  for  administrative  personnel,  3% 
on  commodities,  2,6%  on  suppoit  services,  2,6%  on  promotion,  2.2%  on 
equipment,  and  1.6%  on  off-campus  rentals  within  the  continuing  education 
program,    These  percentages  parallel  those  reported  segmentally  for 
the  State  college  system  in  1970-71.    By  cross-checking    other  known 
or  reported  facts  about  a  specific  program,  it  was  possible  to  extra- 
polate from  the  expenditures    to  percentage  amounts  of    the  allocated 
surplus  paid  into  college  accounts  for  regular  college  use.    Tn  many 
cases,  non-continuing  education  administrators  and  clerical  staff  are 
paid  wholly  or  in  part  from  these  revenues  on  the  grounds  that  they 

contribute  to  continuing  education.    Similarly,  continuing  education  ex- 
penses and  personnel  are  sometime  paid  our  of  day  budgets,    It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  some  colleges  which  appear  to  generate  a  "surplus" 
on  continuing  education  operations  which  is  then  paid  to  the  day  school 
may  not  show  a  surplus  at  all  if  all  direct  continuing  education  personnel 
and  expenses  were  paid  out  of  continuing  education  revenues.  Hence, 
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until  a  uniform  true  tocal  cost  approach  to  costing  continuing  education 
direct  and  indirect  expenses  is  developed  and  applied,  apparent  "surpluses" 
bear  no  relation  to  the  value  of  the  direct  and  indirect  subsidy  received. 

Continuing  education  revenues  cover  many  expenditures  which  may  or 
may  not  be  directly  associated  with  those  programs.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  college  is  not  reimbursed  for  many  large  indirect  costs.    These  in- 
clude on- campus  rents,  utilities,  custodial,  building  ammortizations , 
faculty  and  staff  benefits,  support  services  (library,  media,  gymnasium 
security),  and  like  indirect  costs*    Depending  on  the  institution  and 
the  size  of  the  continuing  education  program,  these  overhead  costs  aver- 
age a  minimum  of  20%  to  40%  of  the  program's  annual  gross  revenue.  Thus, 
the  true  total  cost  (as  defined  earlier)  of  a  program  is  approximately 
1.3  times  its  gross  revenues  in  public  institutions. 

The  size  in  direct  or  hiiden  subsidy  in  each  case  is  therefore 
approximately  one-third  the  program's  gross  revenues.    Thus,  true  total  cost 
budgeting  would  require  revenues  one-third  higher,  with  the  additional  reven- 
ues paid  to  the  State  as  "overhead"  by  the  continuing  education  divisions. 
In  the  recommendations  section  of  this  report,  the  logic  behind  raising 
tuittion  substantially  to  permit  true  self-supporting  operations  (on  a  total 
cost  basis)  is  developed  to  permit  coverage  of  all  indirect  costs  and  to 
provide  badly  needed  funds  for  counseling  and  supportive  services  on  each 
campus . 

Pricing  and  Scholarships 

Comparisons  of  tuition  charges  by  full-time,  part-time  and  continuing 
education  categories,  by  regions  and  public-private  institutions,  are 
interesting  because  they  show  large  pricing  variables  across  the  State. 
These  differences  exist  in  part  because  of  the  public/private  breakdown 
and  the  indirect  subsidy  received  at  public  institutions  (continuing 
education  programs  are  in  many  ways  a  function  of  the  regular  program 
and  are  priced  accordingly),  in  part  because  these  programs  charing  low 
(below  $20  per  credit  hour)  or  high  (about  $30  per  credit  hour)  are 
really  not  competitive  and  are  offering  a  product  so  unique    that  the 
existing  clientele  is  identified,  recruited,  and  "sold"  at  that  level. 
Even  more  singicicant  reasons  than  these  explain  why  pricing  varied 
the  way  it  does . 

Private  institutions  are  more  directly  responsive  to  market  demands 
than  the  publics.    Depending  upon  costs,  they  may-  and  do-raise  or 
lower  prices  at  will.    The  pricing  policies  of  public  institutions  are 
set  by  Statewide  boards  and  reflect  a  variety  of  considerations,  among 
which  are:  historic  concern  of  State  institutions  to  keep  tuitions  low 
on  the  assumption  that  cheap  prices  will  benefit  more  people;  recent 
trends  in  raising  tuition  and  fees  to  meet  rising  costs;  last  year's 
prices  which  act  as  a  base  albeit  a  fairly  arbitrary  one;  and  the  gradual 
appearance  of  modest  State  and  Federal  assistance  plans  based  on  financial 
needs,  which  are  open  to  half-time  (but  not  less)  students* 

Fees       an  additional  and  highly  lucrative  source  of  revenues  for 
the  programs       are  more  numerously  and  flexibly  administered  by  the 
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division  of  continuing  education    than  tuitions.    In  many  cases  they 
represent  hidden  costs  to  the  student  clientele  and  can  easily  double 
his  cost  of  of  education.    Institutions,  both  public  and  private,  could  do 
a  much  better  job  than  they  do  in  publishing  full  and  complete  pricing 
information  for  prospective  clienteles.    This  does  not  constitute  an  argu- 
ment against  a  flexible  fees  policy.    Indeed,  flexihle  fees  to  cover 
variable  costs  offer  an  example  of  flexible  pricing  and  programs,  repre- 
senting a  closer  approximation  of  operational  costs,  than  does  a  flat 
per-credit-hour  tuition  charge. 

The  existing  State  voucher  plans  which  provide  aid  to  selected  groups 
(veterans     d  teachers)  are  discussed  in  the  Finance  recommendations  section. 
They  are  the  only  State  aid  presently  to  part-time  students.    As  will  be 
described  later,  they  are  not  true  cash  aid  plans. 
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IV, B, 3,    Cooperation  and  Coordination  in  the  System 


There  are  a  variety  of  forms  of  cooperation  among  academic  insti- 
tutions and  other  organizations  in  programs  of  continuing  and  part-time 
education.    The  relationships  between  individual  institutions,  and 
such  diverse  community  organizations  as  businesses,  government  agencies, 
ad  hoc  citizens  groups,  and  other  organizations  comprise  the  most  signi- 
f leant  elements  of  cooperation.    The  least  common  form  of  cooperation 
is  among  institutions  involved  in  continuing  education. 

In  general,  current  forms  of  cooperation  in  continuing  education 
serve  the  purposes  of  reaching  out  to  special  clientele  groups,  both 
disadvantaged  groups  and  professional  or  other  special  interest  groups. 
Cooperation  has  not  yet  been  utilized  as  a  means  to  sharing  of  resources 
among  academic  institutions  and  to  avoidance  of  duplication  among 
programs , 

There  are  several  formal  and  informal  consortia  operating  in  the 
State,  the  most  significant  of  which  are  the  Worcester  Consortium  for 
Higher  Education,  the  Cooperating  Colleges  of  Greater  Springfield, 
the  Five  College  Cooperative  Program  (centered  in  the  Amherst  area), 
and  the  Southeastern  Association  for  Cooperation  in  Higher  Education  in 
Massachusetts,    While  some  of  these  institutions  actively  cooperate  in 
joint  projects,  course  exchange,  and  the  like,  few  of  these  activities 
involve  the  continuing  education  divisions.    Cross-registration  is  as 
yet  of  little  value  to  evening  students  who  take  only  one  or  two  courses 
each  term.    Likewise,  facilities  sharing,  except  in  the  case  of  complex 
technical  equipment,  benefits  the  part-time,  nonresident  student  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  his  full-time  counterpart. 

However,  various  cooperative  ventures  other  than  consortia  have 
been  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  and  do  affect  the  continuing  education 
or  part-time  student.    One  example  is  the  associate  corrections  pro- 
gram operated  by  Holyoke  and  Berkshire  Community  Colleges  to  train  cor- 
rection personnel,    Middlesex  Community  College  and  Boston  State  are 
planning  to  jointly  offer  education  courses  at  the  former's  extension 
center  in  Arlington, 

Much  more  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  than  i'aterinstitutional  cooper- 
ation is  cooperation  between  an  institution  and  an  element  of  the  com- 
munity.   Many  continuing  education  programs,  especially  those  at  public 
institutions,  have  a  contract  with  a  business,  government  agency,  or 
community  group  to  provide  specific  courses,  whether  on-site  or  at  the 
college.    These  range  from  large  satellite  operations  at  military  in- 
stallations to  a  single  class  aimed  at  training  employees  of  a  local 
small  business.    Many  schools  cooperate  with  local  hospitals  to  provide 
general  education  courses  for  nursing  students.    Others  provide  skill 
training  for  a  local  agency  concerned  with  aiding  the  disadvantaged. 
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The  major  determinants  of  such  activities  seem  to  be  two: 
1)  the  commitment  of  an  institution  to  provide  its  educational  resources 
to  groups  in  the  community  it  serves  which  require  such  assistance; 
and  2)  an  assurance- -through  government  grant  or  promise  of  a  paying 
clientele—that  the  financial  costs  of  the  undertaking  will  be  met. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  some  institutions  engage  in  such  efforts  with- 
out expecting  to  break  even  financially,  the  majority  of  these  programs 
appear  to  entail  an  outside  source  of  funding.    Continuing  education 
deans  and  directors,  many  of  whom  display  a  real  commitment  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  often  seek  out  such  relationships,  to  the  benefit 
of  both  the  institution  and  the  community  they  serve. 

For  detailed  characteristics  of  cooperative  efforts  with  other 
institutions  and  with  agencies  or  organizations,  see  pp.  11-373-385 
of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report.    For  discussions  and  listings  of 
cooperative  efforts  of  periphery  institutions,  see  pp.  11-589-595.  of 
Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report. 
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V.    USERS:    THE  CURRENT  STUDENT  CLIENTELE  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

V* A.    Characteristics  of  Students  in  Continuing  Education  and  in 
Periphery  Institutions 

A  survey  of  continuing  education  students  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  current  clientele  of  continuing  education  programs  as 
defined  by  this  study  (p.  2).    The  survey  included  public  and 
private  degree-granting  institutions.    The  goals  were  to  determine 
1)  personal  and  family  information      what  kinds  of  people  are  currently 
participating;  2)  program  and  course  information  --  what  student  needs 
are  now  being  met;  3)  motivational  information  —  for  what  reasons  are 
students  enrolled;  4)  reactions  to  possible  changes  in  program  offerings 
—  what  demand  exists  for  new  programs  or  changes  in  delivery?  About 
6,000  students  or  7%  of  the  total  continuing  education  population  were 
sampled  and  responded  to  74  questions  in  these  areas. 

In  general,  the  current  student  clientele  is  young,  affluent,  up- 
wardly mobile  from  their  parents1  level  of  education  and  jobs,  and 
already  employed  in  professional  or  managerial  jobs.    Two-thirds  of 
students  are  men,  one-third  women.    The  primary  reason  for  enrolling 
in  continuing  education  is  job  advancement. 

This  general  profile  is  surprising  in  light  of  the  general  view 
that  continuing  education  provides  a  form  of  "second  chance"  for  those 
who  did  not  have  the  resources  to  attend  college  at  age  18-21,  In 
fact,  the  current  student  clientele  is  middle  class  in  nature.  Most 
are  already  earning  moderate  to  high  incomes  at  25-35  years  of  age  and 
are  destined  to  be  earning  even  higher  incomes  by  age  50-55  (the  peak  of 
a  typical  age-earnings  curve).    The  group  is  highly  internally-motivated, 
and  they  already  have  some  college  or  even  graduate  education. 

The  current  continuing  education  system  does  not  include  large  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  or  other  minority  groups.    Although  percentages  of 
Blacks  and  Spanish- Americans  are  included  in  programs  equivalent  to 
their  percentage  in  the  population,  more  should  be  represented  given 
their  low  educational  background  relative  to  Whites,    Women  are  only  one- 
third  of  the  total  student  population,  and  many  of  these  women  are  teachers 
taking  extra  education  courses.    Disadvantaged  or  welfare  mothers,  and 
women  returning  to  careers  after  child-rearing  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  current  student  population.    It  would  appear  that  greater 
measures  of  outreach  and  financial  aid  would  be  necessary  to  attract 
these  groups  to  continuing  education. 

The  current  student  clientele  does  not  vary  significantly  between 
public  institutions  and  private  institutions.    Although  public  institutions 
charge  lower  tuition  per  course  than  private  institutions,  it  appears  that 
the  distribution  of  incomes  and  occupations  is  the  same  for  students  in 
both.    Cost  does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  decision 
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to  attend  for  those  currently  enrolled.    Apparently  the  cost  per  course 
($50-$150)  is  low  enough  relative  to  income  not  to  be  a  significant  barrier 
to  attendance.    In  addition,  many  students  are  reimbursed  by  veterans  or 
teachers  vouchers  or  by  employers.    However,  the  cost  differential  between 
public  and  private  institutions  is  undoubtedly  of  some  effect  on  the  choice 
of  schools.    It  is  also  likely  that  cost  is  a  barrier  to  lower  income 
individuals  not  currently  represented  in  programs. 

Hen  in  Continuing  Education 

The  typical  male  student  is  ycung  (51%  are  between  25  and  35),  white 
and  native-born,  married  and  likely  to  have  children.    Although  82% 
of  these  men  have  attended  a  school  beyond  high  school,  only  591  have 
received  a  degree  higher  than  the  high  school  diploma.    22%  have  attended 
graduate  or  professional  school,  but  only  8%  have  a  graduate  degree. 

Mile  students  are  upwardly  mobile:    only  25%  of  their  fathers  and 
18%  of  their  mothers  went  beyond  high  school.    33%  of  their  fathers  were 
profess  oi  ?.ls  or  managers,  while  62%  of  these  men  are  already  in  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  positions.    These  men  are  holding  down  full-time 
jobs  (86%)  or  looking  for  work  (2%).    They  are  already  holding  respon- 
sible positions.    62%  of  those  working  are  professionals  or  managers. 
11%  are  protective  service  workers  (firemen  or  policemen).    They  are 
already  receiving  good  incomes;  53%  are  earning  over  $10,000  a  year  and 
62%  are  in  families  of  combined  incomes  over  $10,000.    The  male  students 
who  are  married  have  wives  who  are  less  educated  than  they  (51%  went 
beyond  high  school).    Their  wives  generally  do  not  work  (55%)  and  if  they 
do  work  it  may  not  be  full-time  (42%  work  less  than  full-time). 

Women  in  Continuing  Education 

The  typical  female  student  is  also  young;  a  surprising  39%  are 
under  25.    But,  a  higher  percentage  of  women  than  men  are  over  35  (27% 
of  women  compared  to  22%  of  men).    Women  students  are  more  likely  than 
men  students  to  be  single  (46%  are  single)  and  less  likely  to  have  child- 
ren.   The  educational  background  of  women  is  similar  to  that  of  men;  25% 
have  already  received  some  graduate  or  professional  training  but  only 
11%  have  as  yet  received  a  degree. 

Women  students,  in  general,  grew  up  in  families  of  higher  socio-econ- 
omic background  than  men  students:    35*  of  their  fathers  and  30%  of  their 
mothers  went  to  school  beyond  high  schcol.    40%  of  their  fathers  were 
profess iomls  or  managers .  Their  mothers  were  also  likely  to  have  worked 
(18%  as  professionals).    Women  students  are  less  likely  than  men  to 
be  working,  but  a  high  percentage  do       70%  are  working  or  looking  for 
work.    Of  those  that  work  a  higher  percentage  than  men  hold  less  than 
full-time  jobs  (29%).    Of  those  working,  51%  are  professionals  and  31% 
have  clerical  jobs;  55%  work  in  professional  services  (schools,  hospi- 
tals, community  organizations).    However,  only  14%  are  personally  earning 
over  $10,000.    When  their  husbands'  income  is  considered,  however, 
married  women  come  from  high  income  fairilies.    50%  live  in  families  with 
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incomes  over  $10,000.  Their  husbands  hold  jobs  as  professionals  or 
managers  (63%) . 

Participation  in  Continuing  Education 


Men  students  are  heavily  concentrated  in  business  (23%*)  and  pro- 
fessional (27%)  subjects  and  regular  academic  (25%)  subjects.  Women 
are  more  concentrated  in  social  or  community  service  (28%)  and  regular 
academic  (42%)  subjects  than  men.    Women  also  dominate  the  subjects  of 
arts  and  crafts,  family,  personal  and  cultural  interest,  while  men 
dominate  trade,  industrial  and  technical  subjects. 

85%  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  the  continuing  education  divi- 
sion; 13%  of  the  students  in  these  continuing  education  courses  are  full- 
time  day  students  at  that  institution. 

Most  students  are  taking  these  courses  for  credit;  about  5%  of  the 
courses  were  noncredit,  and  only  6%  were  taking  any  of  these  courses 
on  a  noncredit  basis. 

Men  are  taking  more  courses  on  the  average  (2.3  courses)  than 
women  (1.8  courses). 

Most  students  (90%)  got  to  class  via  private  auto.    Public  trans- 
portation was  little  used  (6%  via  bus  or  subway). 

About  18%  reporting  were  taking  the  class  in  a  branch  campus. 

Students  live,  on  the  average,  fourteen  miles  away  from  class; 
and  take  about  twenty- five  minutes  getting  home  from  class. 

Motivations  for  Enrollment 

Continuing  education  students  are  highly  motivated  by  job  and 
career  advancement:    83%  of  men  and  70%  of  women  state  as  their  main 
reason  for  participation  to  improve  or  advance  in  a  job  or  to  get  a 
new  job.    Men  expect  to  advance  in  their  current  firm  while  women  more 
than  men  also  think  of  getting  a  new  job:    only  9%  are  in  continuing 
education  for  general  information,  the  remaining  for  three  other  cate- 
gories of  social  or  personal  interests. 

Although  most  sudents  are  taking  courses  for  credit,  they  are  not 
necessarily  degree  candidates.    Men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  be 
degree  candidates  (88%  vs.  77%).    30%  are  studying  for  a  graduate  or 
professional  degree. 

Motivation  for  job  advancement  is  internal:    67%  of  men  feel  the 
program  necessary  for  their  own  job  advancement,  while  only  12%  report 
that  their  employer  requires  it  or  that  the  program  is  necessary  to  take 
a  licensing  exam.    58%  of  men  taking  courses  for  job  advancement  are 
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upgrading  current  job  skills  while  42%  are  retraining  in  a  new  area  of 
skills.    An  even  higher  percentage  of  women  are  in  a  new  area  of  skills 
(48%) . 

Expectations  of  job  advancement  are  high:  about  75%  of  those  hoping 
to  get  a  new  job  expect  to  work  as  professionals  or  managers  (compared  to 
60%  working  now  in  those  job  categories).  25%  expect  to  receive  a  yearly 
salary  increase  of  over  $2,000. 

Students  had  previously  dropped  their  schooling  (90%)  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:    lack  of  finances  (23%),  marriage  (6%  for  men  and  25%  for 
women),  to  serve  in  armed  forces  (16%  of  men),  and  other  personal  reasons, 
but  not  because  of  a  poor  record  (only  6%) • 

Most  students  found  out  about  the  continuing  education  program 
through  their  own  initiative  or  from  friends  or  family.    17%  of  men 
found  out  about  the  program  at  work  (10%  of  women)  while  only  10%  of 
men  and  15%  of  women  heard  of  the  program  through  public  communication 
services  —  newspapers  or  brochures. 

Students  are  in  continuing  education  mainly  because  of  the  conven- 
ience of  hours  (72%) .    Their  choice  of  one  particular  school  over  others 
has  to  do  with  closeness  to  home  or  office  (34%),  low  cost  (20%)  and 
that  this  school  may  be  the  only  institution  offering  the  program  in 
the  area  (22%) .    Quality  considerations  are  minimal  (11%) . 

Students  seem  to  be  paying  on  the  average  about  $80  per  course* 
59%  of  men  and  24%  of  women  report  that  they  are  being  reimbursed  either 
in  part  or  in  full  for  this  course,    36%  of  those  being  reimbursed  are 
on  a  veteran's  subsidy,  54%  receive  an  employer  subsidy       14%  from  a 
government  employer  and  40%  from  a  private  employer.    Of  women  receiving 
s  subsidy  (only  24%  do),  54%  receive  a  subsidy  from  a  private  employer, 
10%  have  a  teacher's  voucher  and  11%  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  school 
(vs.  2%  of  men) . 

Not  surprisingly,  women  are  more  concerned  with  the  fee  for  the 
course  (44%  considered  the  course  fee  when  deciding  to  enroll  vs.  34% 
of  men).    61%  of  women  and  45%  of  men  say  they  would  take  more  courses 
if  they  were  cheaper. 

However,  of  those  being  reimbursed,  71%  of  men  and  78%  of  women 
state  they  would  still  take  the  course  if  they  had  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  themselves. 

About  22%  of  students  do  not  plan  to  take  more  courses  next  year; 
30%  of  those  not  continuing  will  have  completed  degree  requirements. 
Neither  lack  of  veterans'  or  teachers'  subsidy  nor  cost  of  courses  is 
a  problem  (only  14%) . 

For  simple  frequency  distributions  of  responses  to  the  student 
Questionnaire  by  men  and  women,  and  by  students  in  public,  private, 
community  colleges,  state  colleges,  and  other  programs,  see  pp.  III-ll- 
59  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report. 
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Student  Clienteles  in  Periphery  Institutions 


i 

Proprietary  and  Independent  Institutions 

There  appear  to  be  two    types  of  clienteles  in  proprietary  insti- 
tutions.   First  are  the  students  clearly  enrolled  for  job- related 
reasons.    They  are  taking  courses  in  proprietaries  for  job  skills, 
either  beginning  or  refresrer  courses.    In  this  category  are 
many  types  of  students:    young  high  school  graduates,  dropouts,  house- 
wives, returning  veterans.    They  are  likely  to  be  lower-middle 
and  middle  class  in  background.    Some  trade  schools  cater  largely  to 
men;  other  schools,  such  as  business  and  cosmetology,  cater  to  women. 

A  second  but  smaller  group  of  students  are  those  enrolled  for 
recreational  reasons.    They  are  taking  courses  in  art  schools,  cooking 
schools,  language  schools,  and  flight  schools.    These  students  are 
likely  to  be  middle  or  upper-middle  class  in  background. 

Adult  Education  Programs 

The  suburban  housewife  is  the  typical  student  in  adult  education 
programs.  She  is  enrolled  for  leisure-time,  self- enrichment  courses. 
She  is  middle-class  and  middle-aged.  Many  of  the  traditional  courses 
iq  homemaking  and  crafts  are  geared  to  this  group.  Other  students, 
including  men,  are  enrolled  to  learn  new  work  skills,  and  for  leisure 
and  hobby  interests. 

The  Boston  and  Cambridge  Centers  for  Adult  Education  attract  the 
young,  single,  and  professional  group  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

Home  Study  Schools 

Home  study  students  are  likely  to  be  men  interested  in  new  job 
skills.    They  are  generally  upper  lower  to  lower  middle  class  in 
background. 

For  a  school  by  school  listing  of  student  characteristics  and 
their  reasons  for  enrolling,  see  pp.  11-602-609  of  Volume  II,  the 
Technical  Report. 
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V.B.  Comparison  of  Continuing  Education  Students  to  Massachusetts 
Population 


The  student  questionnaire  results  have  provided  information  about 
the  clientele  of  students  currently  in  continuing  education.  When 
compared  with  the  general  Massachusetts  population,  it  becomes  clear 
that  this  group  of  students  are  a  privileged  segment  of  the  population. 
Measured  on    income,  occupation,  or  educational  scales  they  are  middle 
or  upper  middle  class  in  status. 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  profile  of  continuing  education  students, 
male  and  female,  with  the  Massachusetts  population  as  developed  in  the 
1970  U.S.  Census  in  Massachusetts  reveals  the  following: 

--while  76%  of  male  students  and  69%  of  female  students  are  in 
families  with  incomes  over  $10,000,  only  41%  of  the  families 
in  Massachusetts  have  incomes  over  $10,000. 

— while  62%  of  employed  male  students  and  57%  of  employed  female 
students  are  in  professional  or  managerial  positions,  only  25% 
of  employed  males  and  20%  of  employed  females  are  in  comparable 
jobs. 

--while  3%  of  male  students  and  2%  of  female  students  have  Jess 
education  than  a  high  school  diploma,  37%  of  the  Massachusetts 
population  over  18  has  less  than  a  high  school  diploma. 

These  three  measures  of  social  status  are  interrelated  and  education 
is  the  key  link.    People  who  have  attained  high  levels  of  education  are 
qualified  for  good  jobs.    It  has  been  seen  that  the  major  intent  of 
continuing  education  students  for  taking  courses  is  to  improve  their 
position  in  the  economy. 

The  fact  that  continuing  education  serves  individuals  already 
hi^h  on  social  status  scales  means  it  is  acting  to  widen  the  distri- 
bution of  income  within    the  State  father  than  provide  opportunities 
for  low  income  people  or  equalize  it.    Instead  of  serving  to  upgrade 
the  employability  of  the  disadvantaged  and  unskilled,  it  is  increasing 
the  already  high  potential  of  people  in  the  middle  and  upper  middle 
class.    The  income  gaps  among  these  groups  grow  as  a  result. 

The  exclusion  of  lower  income,  occupation  and  education  groups 
from  continuing  education  is  partially  due  to  a  lack  of  interest 
on  their  part,  partially  to  an  inadequate  response  of  the  system  to 
their  needs. 

Although  continuing  education  is  housed  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  the  people  to  be  served  are  not  just  those  at  the  college 
level  in  their  education.    The  expressed  goal  of  the  public  education 
system  is  to  serve  those  with  even  less  than  a  high  school  diploma. 
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Continuing  education  is  thus  designed  to  be  open  and  flexible  in 
accepting  people  without  the  traditional  "proper"  credentials. 

It  is  important  that  continuing  education  programs  be  more  open 
to  citizens  regardless  of  educational  background.    Adult  education 
should  be  designed  to  provide  a  "second  chance"  for  those  people  past 
the  college  age  who  can  benefit  from  programs.    Many  of  these  people 
left  school  for  economic  reasons  at  a  time  when  access  to  education 
was  limited  or  dropped-out  from  lack  of  interest.    As  they  grow  older 
and  develop  through  experience,  they  are  better  suited  to  continuing 
education.  6 

*A»  a?-Her  ?*f ifiCant  differences  a^  parallels  between  the  continuing 
education  student  population  and  Massachusetts'  population  are:  Males 
are  over-represented  and  females  under-representeu;    18  to  34  age  groups 
are  over-represented  and  those  over  45,  under-represented;    racial  and 
ethnic  character  are  proportionately  represented;    single  persons  are 
over-represented  and  married  persons,  under-represented. 

It  is  clear  that  continuing  education  is  not  currently  serving 
large  numbers  of  the  middle-aged  or  elderly  population.    Only  of 
continuing  education  students  are  over  45,    compared  to  48%  in  the 
population  at  large.    This  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  obvious  poten- 
tial of  programs  to  serve  people  considering  a  mid-career  change  or 
housewives  returning  to  work. 

For  a  detailed  comparison  of  students  and  the  general  population 
across  the  State,  in  each  of  five  regions,  and  in  each  of  eight  geo- 
graphic service  areas,  see  pp.  111-65-72  of  Volume  II,  the  Technical 
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V,C,    Access,  Guidance,  and  Outreach  Programs  and  Policies 


Outreach,  admissions,  and  guidance  policies  ire  important  deter- 
minants of  the  extent  to  which  a  school  "reaches  uutM  to  serve  its 
community*    The  nature  of  academic  offerings  sets  limits  on  clientele 
reached.    But  an  institution's  admissions  policies,  its  attempts  be- 
yond offering  more  courses  and  programs  to  attract  students,  and  the 
services  it  provides  to  aid  the  student  pursuing  his  or  her  studies 
are  also  significant  measures  of  its  community  role. 

Admissions 

Admissions  policies  with  regard  to  nonmatriculated  students  (those 
not  formally  enrolled  in  a  degree  program)  are  fairly  standard:  all 
who  apply  are  allowed  to  take  courses,  so  long  as  they  have  paid  all 
required  fees.    This  open  admissions  policy  for  class  attendance  (whether 
in  credit  or  noncredit  courses)  is  restricted  at  a  few  schools  to  courses 
which  have  space  available  after  regular  students  have  been  admitted. 
In  almost  every  case,  formal  application  procedures  are  not  required. 
Thus  access  to  courses  is  not  determined  by  individual  admissions  de- 
cisions of  continuing  education  administrators.    Poor  academic  back- 
ground is  no  hindrance  to  participation.    This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  full-time  programs,  where  a  case  may  be  made  that  certain  groups 
are  denied  access  by  virtue  of  strict  admissions  standards. 

In  general  there  are  no  limitations  on  student  access  from  space 
or  faculty  requirements  either.    Continuing  education  programs  are 
self-supporting;  if  enough  students  are  willing  to  pay,  the  program 
will  be  offered. 

The  limitations  to  access  must  then  be  price  and  attitudes  of  cer- 
tain groups  that  they  either  cannot  attend  or  would  not  benefit  from 
education  if  they  did  attend.    The  middle  class  character  of  students 
is  not  determined  by  admissions  procedures  but  by  participation  rates 
of  various  groups.    Outreach  and  guidance  thus  become  particularly 
important  in  bringing  in  new  clientele  groups. 

Policies  vary  when  students  se3k  to  matriculate  in  a  degree  pro- 
gram.   Some  form  of  previous  academic  credential  (usually  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent)  and  the  attainment  of  a  minimum  of  success- 
fully completed  credit  course  work  are  often  required.    Part-time  stu- 
dents applying  for  acceptance  as  matriculated  candidates  in  full-time 
programs  are  subject  to  the  same  admissions  standards  as  full-time 
students. 

Guidance 

Primary  attention  is  this  area  has  been  pr.id  to  academic  advising. 
Degree  candidates  structuring  programs  which  best  serve  their  purpose 
are  usually  advised  by  a  member  of  either  the  faculty  or  staff  of  the 
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institution.  In  some  schools,  only  the  dean  or  director  of  continuing 
education  provides  these  services.  Nonmatriculated  students  are  often 
excluded  from  this  counseling  system,  unless  they  specifically  request 
aid.  At  a  minimum,  most  schools  have  an  advisor  present  during  regis- 
tration. For  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs,  almost  no 
special  counseling— academic  or  otherwise— is  provided.  Regular  coun- 
seling facilities  are  generally  open  to  use  by  part-time  students,  but 
they  are  often  not  equipped  to  meet  the  special  needs  and  problems  pre- 
sented by  part-time  students. 

Although  some  form  of  academic  counseling  is  available  to  most 
part-time  and  continuing  education  students,  almost  no  provision  is 
made  for  personal  and  vocational  guidance.    Limited  resources  and 
funding  place    severe  constraints  on  the  provision  of  these  services, 
particularly  at  public  continuing  education  programs.    Some  schools 
have  stretched  these  resources  to  pro/ide  more  complete  academic  and 
personal  guidance  services.    Middlesex  Community  College  operates  a 
center  staffed  by  student-volunteers;  Tufts  and  Pine  Manor  arrange 
peer  group  guidance  support  sessions  for  their  continuing  education 
students.    Women  at  U. /Mass. -Amherst  operate  the  Everywoman's  Center, 
which  provides  outreach  and  guidance  services.    Professional  counselors 
are  provided  by  some  schools,  such  as  North  Shore  Community  College  and 
Boston  College  Evening  School,  during  hours  when  classes  are  in  session. 
One  of   the  few  full-time  counselors  in  continuing  education  is  avail- 
able at  Massasoit  Community  College.    Two  of  the  State's  largest 
continuing  education  programs— Northeastern  and  Boston  Universities— 
also  provide  the  most  extensive  counseling  services.    Special  programs 
for  part-time  students  at  Worcester  and  Framingham  State  Colleges  have 
built  in  a  counseling  and  advising  component  to  deal  specifically  with 
their  needs. 

Outreach 

Almost  every  continuing  education  program  tries  *„o  tailor  its  offer- 
ings to  perceived  community  needs.    Although  few  undertake  formal  need 
surveys,  most  schools  maintain  informal  contacts  with  businesses,  indus- 
tries, community  and  civic  organizations  for  input  into  program  planning 
Schools  often  react  to  requests  for  programs  from  governmental  agencies 
or  local  organizations,  especially  when  funding  or  an  assurance  of  ade- 
quate enrollment  is  given. 

The  few  part-time-in- ful 1-time  programs  have  less  flexibility  in 
this  regard,  since  the  primary  attention  of  these  institutions  is 
devoted  to  full-time  students.    But  some  special  programs,  particularly 
those  with  outside  funding,  are  instituted  by  these  schools. 

In  much  the  same  /ay,  branch  campuses  and  satellite  operations  are 
utilized  as  a  common  method  of  reaching  beyond  institutional  confines 
to  unserved  clienteles.    These  range  in  size  from  one  course  offered  to 
a  specific  organization  to  large  operations  like  Northeastem's  suburban 
campus  in  Burlington,  which  offers  a  wide  range  of  credit  courses. 
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Special  academic  and  personal  interest  programs  are  often  estab- 
lished to  attract  community  members  into  the  educational  processes  of 
a  college  or  university.    Highly  practical,  short-term  noncredit  courses 
(like  auto  mechanics  and  organic  gardening)  and  special  degree  programs 
like  Framinghamfs  external  degree  are  indicative  of  this  type  of  outreach. 
Both  tend  to  remove  barriers,  either  physical  or  psychological,  that 
often  deter  participation  in  continuing  education. 

Recruitment  efforts,  through  public  relations,  word-of-mouth,  and 
personal  contact  with  employer  and  community  groups,  are  a  common  form 
of  outreach.  While  some  of  these  approaches,  such  as  newspaper  adver- 
tising, are  not  aimed  at  any  specific  groups,  others  are  designed  to 
recruit  from  specifically  targeted  populations.  In  general,  few  full- 
time  programs  attempt  to  recruit  part-time  students,  except  for  those 
schools  which  have  special  part-time  program?. 

While  the  range  of  these  efforts  is  broad,  their  number  is  limited 
by  severe  constraints  of  financing  and  staff.  Without  outside  funding, 
many  schools  would  not  be  able  to  provide  significant  outreach  services. 

The  Education  Periphery 

The  peripheral  segment  of  post-secondary  education  in  Massachusetts-- 
proprietary  and  independent  institutions  and  adult  education  centers-- 
has  a  different  prespective  on  the  issue  of  outreach.    For  those  schools 
designed  to  provide  specialized  job  training  preparatory  to  employment, 
the  programs  themselves  are  outreach  efforts.    Offerings  are  geared  to 
associated  business  and  industry  needs,  and  vocational  counseling  and 
job  placement  comprise  important  components  of  these  programs.  Simi- 
larly, the  adult  education  program,  with  its  wide  variety  of  courses 
to  meet  community  needs  and  interests,  is  itself  an  outreach  program 
of  the  local  school  system.    Admissions  requirements  for  these  schools 
vary,  but  restrictions  beyond  age  and  presentation  of  a  high  school 
diploma  are  rare. 

For  more  detailed  discussion  of  outreach,  admissions  and  guidance 
characteristics  of  programs,  see  pp.  11-423-448  of  Volume  II,  the 
Technical  Report. 
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VI.    RECOMMENDATIONS;    GOALS  FOR  STATE  POLICY  AMD  MEANS  FOR  ACHIEVING  THEM 


Introduction 

On  the  first  two  pages  of  this  report  a  set  of  criteria  on  which 
choices  among  alternative  public  policies  and  administrative  mechanisms 
should  be  made  were  presented.    The  recommendations  which  follow  have  been 
formulated  and  refined  with  these  ten  principles  as  a  guide.    The  Alternative 
Postsecondary  Education  System  should  reflect  these  priorities  of  the  public 
interest: 

--Consumer's  point  of  view 

--Maximum  diversity  of  options  and  designed  to  serve 
adult  needs 

--Equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  aoults 
--State  subsidies  to  students,  not  institutions 
--New  mechanisms  for  counseling,  guidance,  access  to 

information  and  assessment  of  proficiency 
--Maximum  economy  and  best  utilization  of  resources 
--Participation  of  core  and  periphery  institutions 
--Cooperative  efforts  among  institutions  take 

precedence  over  single  institution  responses 
--Competition  among  institutions  is  desirable  provided 

it  is  along  certain  dimensions 
--Utilization  of  existing  resources  in  core  and 

periphery  institutions  should  be  maximized  and 

new  capital  expenditures  minimized. 

At  issue  then  is  what  set  of  interrelated  recommendations  will  move 
continuing  postsecondary  education  in  the  Commonwealth  most  effectively  in 
the  direction  of  meeting  these  priorities. 

The  continuing  postsecondary  education  system  in  Massachusetts  has  in 
the  past  grown  without  a  clearly  specified  set  of  objectives.  Institutional 
entrepreneurship  has  predominated  rather  than  a  conscious  attempt  to  use 
resources  most  effectively  to  meet  adult  postsecondary  education  needs  in 
the  State. 

Yet  this  unplanned  growth  in  programs  and  institutions  has  provided 
the  Commonwealth  in  1973  with  an  asset  of  great  value  --  the  basis  of  an 
alternative  postsecondary  education  system  which  is  geared  to  adult  needs. 
The  problem  is  not  how  to  build  a  new  system,  but  how  to  make  what  now 
exists  operate  in  a  manner  more  congruent  with  the  priorities  of  the  public 
interest  specified  above.    The  Commonwealth  must  develop  a  viable  Statn 
policy  which  will  preserve  this  asset  f^om  its  built-in  weaknesses  (e.g., 
self-destructive  competition)  and  enhance  its  positive  qualities  (e.g., 
flexible  responsiveness  free  of  many  traditional  academic  constraints). 

Efforts  to  alter  the  system  or  subsidize  it  should  be  specifically 
focused  on  rectifying  those  things  the  system  is  not  doing  well,  while 
enhancing  its  positive  characteristics  as  an  alternative  postsecondary 
education  system  based  on  an  appropriately  different  model  than  full-time- 
day  higher  education  and  specifically  designed  to  serve  the  different  needs 
of  an  adult  (not  youth)  clientele. 
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State  policies  should  avoid  the  heavy  hand  of  forced  compliance  and 
authority  in  favor  of  structuring  a  pattern  of  incentives  such  that  institu- 
tions individually  and  collectively  will  make  decisions  and  operate  in  a 
manner  such  that  the  overall  system  is  efficient,  responsive  to  changing, 
needs,  equalizes  educational  opportunity,  etc. 

Rather  than  a  legislatively  mandated  approach  to  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  institutions  (a  course  which  some  other  states  have 
followed),  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report 
are  to  create  a  new  pattern  of  incentives  which  taken  together  will  foster 
rather  than  force  institutional  behavior  consistent  with  broader  public 
policy  goals.    The  specific  form  of  the  recommendations  for  Service  Area 
Planning  Boards,  for  example,  is  based  on  that  premise. 

For  all  its  positive  virtues,  the  continuing  education  system  as  it 
now  exists  is  not  meeting  some  of  the  most  important  public  interest 
priorities.    It  is  not  efficient,  as  there  is  much  wasteful  duplication. 
It  is  not  balanced,  since  competition  is  regularly  causing  certain 
providers  to  cease  operations  (e.g.  several  proprietaries  and  some  private 
colleges).    It  is  not  providing  equal  education  opportunity,  for  low 
income,  low  previous  education  adults  have  markedly  low  participation 
rates  in  the  current  system.    It  is  not  as  responsive  and  diverse  as  it 
might  be.    The  characteristics  of  the  system  have  been  analyzed  in  detail 
in  the  Technical  Report  (Volume  II)  and  summarized  earlier  in  this  report. 
Its  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  evident  from  that  data. 

Examples  of  some  evident  problems  of  the  system  as  it  now  exists  are: 

--that  it  has  been  the  neglected  child  of  American  higher  education 
and  must  now  be  brought  into  the  mainstream 

--that  despite  the  fact  that  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts 
embodies  many  of  the  attributes  currently  sought  by  the  higher 
education  reform  movement,  there  is  little  recognition  of  this  fact 

--that  despite  the  fact  that  adult  continuing  education  enrollment  is 
eoual  to  one-half  the  total  day  college  enrollment  there  are  no 
State  goals  or  policies  based  on  clientele  priorities  and  public 
expenditure  decisions 

--that  continuing  education  is  neither  securely  dependent  or 

independent  from  the  full-time  day  programs  but  in  a  middle  ground 
with  limited  options  and  constraints 

--that  it  has  been  subordinated  to  the  full-time  day  program  and 
faculty  and  administration 

--that  there  is  a  failure  to  understand  adult  needs  among  the  career 
pr  Visional  full-time  day  faculty  which  influence  and  dominate 
currnular  and  staff  decisions 

--that  the  lack  of  price  parity  between  public  and  private  instituior: 
(due  to  the  indirect  subsidy  the  publics  receive)  skews  the 
competitive  market  in  a  manner  such  that  some  private  institutions 
are  being  forced  to  terminate  their  programs 
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--that  the  system  of  incentives  is  such  that  it  is  more  to  any 
institution's  advantage  to  increase  its  market  share  and  force 
a  competitor  out  of  the  market  than  it  is  to  cooperate  to  maximize 
service. 

--that  declining  private  enrollments  in  the  last  few  years  have 
occurred  as  the  growth  in  public  enrollments  has  exceeded  growth 
in  total  demand 

--that  despite  a  tuittion  differential  of  two  to  three  between  public 
and  private  institutions,  both  serve  essentially  the  same  clienteles 
--  above  average  income,  occupational  status  and  previous  education 

--that  there  is  very  little  cooperation  or  coordine '•ion  among  institu- 
tions, even  neighboring  institutions 

--that  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  a  variety  of  types  of  institu- 
tions which  serve  adult  needs  (colleges,  proprietary  schools,  adult 
education  centers,  employer-based  programs,  etc.)  there  is  an  absence 
of  a  design  whereby  the  several  providers  may  operate  in  a  complement- 
ary fashion 

--that. despite  considerable  duplication  of  program  offerings  (especially 
in  some  cities)  there  are    major  gaps  in  fields  of  study  and  level  of 
degree  study  open  to  adults 

--that  there  is  very  little  systematic  analysis  of  need  and  design  of 
programs  to  meet  those  identified  needs 

--that  those  most  in  need  of  additional  education  are  not  being  served 
--  low  income,  occupational  status  and  previous  education 

--that  despite  the  common  adult  problem  of  accumulating  postsecondary 
learning  experiences  at  a  variety  of  institutions,  there  is  no  external 
certifying  agency  which  permits  the  amassing  of  such  experiences  into 
a  degree 

--that  despite  a  h;avy  capital  investment  in  broadcast  and  tape  audio 
and  video  technology,  there  is  very  little  use  being  made  of  that 
investment 

In  each  section  which  follows  an  interrelated  and  mutually  reinforcing 
set  of  recommendations  are  presented  which,  taken  together,  would  facilitate 
a  vital,  innovative  alternative  postsecondary  education  system.    It  is 
appropriate  that  this  report  provide  the  data  on  which  informed  debate  about 
public  policy  options  can  be  based,  and  that  it  recommend  a  certain  set  of 
policies  which  reflect  the  authors'  best  judgments  as  to  what  is  in  the  public 
interest.    Such  recommendations  should  provide  the  outlines  of  a  public  policy, 
but  the  exact  form  and  details  of  the  means  to  implement  that  policy  are  irore 
properly  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  executive  and  legislative  policy  process. 

In  the  following  sections  recommendations  »r3  underlined  in  the  text 
for  emphasis.    In  each  section  there  is  &  major  recommendation  and  a  series 
of  more  specific  sub-recommendations  in  the  context  of  explanatory  text. 
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VI. A.    Strengthening  the  Alternative  Postsecondary  Education  System* 


Major  Recommendation: 

The  Commonwealth  should  recognize  that;    it  ha:  a  valuable  educational 
resource  in  the  existing  system  of  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education;  that  this  particular  system's  characteristics  are  more  suited 
to  adult  population  needs  and  more  consistent  with  recommended  contemporary 
educational  reform  than  the  traditional  full-time-day-higher  education 
system}  and  that  therefore  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  continuing 
and  part-time  education  should  be  strengthened  so  that  it  may  be  less 
subordinated  to  the  regular  day  program  on  any  campus  and  truly  become 
an  alternative  postsecondary  education  system  for  adults. 

Rationale  and  Sub-Recommendations 

Part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education  has  (with  a  few 
notable  and  distinguished  exceptions)  been  the  neglected  child  of  American 
higher  education.    While  developing  as  a  unique  model  of  education 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  adult  students,  it  has  been  seen  as  an  extension 
of  the  regular  full-time  day  model.    There  has  been  a  reluctance  by 
educators  to  recognize  the  learning  needs  and  patterns  of  adults  as  being 
different  from  those  of  young  students  and  equally  legitimate.  Extension 
higher  education,  while  reaching  many  people,  has  been  exploited 
financially  to  subsidize  the  full-time  day  programs  of  many  institutions, 
the  credits  it  gives  are  often  transferred  into  the  day  program  only 
with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  and  its  operational  differences  from 
the  full-time  day  program  have  been  seen  as  negative  rather  than  positive 
attributes . 

Characteristics  developed  in  evening  and  part-time  continuing 
studies  such  as  open  admissions,  the  integration  of  work  and  school  in 
a  student's  life,  the  use  of  adjunct  faculty  drawn  from  the  community, 
self-paced  progress  toward  a  degree,  nondegree  work,  courses  designed 
in  response  to  student  needs  and  preferences,  responsiveness  to  community 
needs,  and  noncredit  work,  have  historically  not  been  seen  as  desirable 
in  the  traditional  model  of  full-time  day  higher  education. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  the  early  1970 fs  these  very  attri- 
butes are  being  put  forth  most  avidly  by  the  advocates  of  educational  re- 
form for  •/ all- time  day  collegiate  instruction.    In  fact,  many  of  the  ele- 
ments thr  commissions  and  innovators  in  full-time  higher  education  are 
"initiaciy.g"  have  existed  in  extension  and  continuing  adult  education  for 
years.    Continuing  education  has  in  some  measure  avoided  the  problems  of 
homogenization  of  missions,  of  professionalization  of  faculty,  of  disci- 
pline control  and  of  student  lockstep  which  have  afflicted  full-time 
hightf  education. 


*    The  word  "system"  as  used  in  this  discussion  is  not  meant  to  convey  a 
governance  structure,  but  an  assemblage  of  institutions  and  organizations 
which  provide  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  education  and  who  by 
virtue  of  that  fact  are  in  a  state  of  interaction  and  interdependence. 
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The  continuing  education  efforts  of  postsecondary  institutions  in 
Massachusetts  constitute,  de  facto,  an  alternative  higher  education  sys- 
tem which  by  design  is  geared  to  adult  needs  rather  than  those  of  youth. 
Continuing  and  part-time  education  in  Massachusetts  is  significantly  and 
appropriately  different  as  an  educational  model  and  as  a  Statewide  sys- 
tem from  the  traditional  full-time-day-higher  education*    Data  throughout 
this  report,  when  compared  to  data  on  regular  programs,  clearly  illustrate 
these  differences  in  clientele,  faculty,  hours,  programs,  etc. 

This  alternative  system  of  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts 
is  serving  in  excess  of  11Q,00Q  students:   90,931  are  in  continuing  educa- 
tion and   19,339  are  half-time  (or  less)  students  in  regular  full-time 
programs.    There  is  likely  to  be  a  large  increase  in  the  next  several 
years.    Given  the  difference  in  educational  model  and  clientele,  and  its 
size,  it  warrants  significantly  different  State  policy  approaches  to  its 
planning,  financing  and  management. 

The  achievement  of  a  strengthened  alternative  postsecondary  educa- 
tion system  designed  to  meet  adult  needs,  to  maintain  its  nontraditional 
operational  characteristics  and  not  subordinateu  to  the  full-time  day 
system  will  require  financial  autonomy  and  administrative  equality  with 
day  programs .    The  structure  of  institutional  and  behavioral  incentives 
will  have  to  be  modified  if  the  system  is  to  function  effectively.  If 
this  is  done,  the  efficiency  and  responsiveness  of  the  adult  model  can 
be  further  increased  and  access  to  it  opened  for  many  who  are  now  excluded 
because  of  barriers  such  as  time,  place,  cost,  credit,  course  format, 
teaching  style,  etc.    Many  of  the  recommendations  which  follow  in  this 
report  ire  designed  to  support  and  strengthen  the  "nontraditional11 
character  of  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education  as  it  is 
currently  being  practiced  in  Massachusetts .    An  alternative  structure 
based  on  response  to  students1  needs  and  demands,  as  opposed  to  a  struc- 
ture based  on  traditional  faculty  control  of  discipline-oriented  programs, 
would  thus  be  fostered,  and  a  more  distinct  institutional  mission  to 
serve  adults  would  result. 

Massachusetts  has  two  systems  of  postsecondary  education  and  both 
should  be  recognized  as  being  desirable  and  worthy  of  public  support. 
Tn  the  past,  the  system  geared  to  adult  needs  has  been  neglected.  The 
two  postsecondary  education  systems  serve  different  clientele  groups 
(college  age  y<Hith  and  adults)  with  different  needs,    state  policies 
should  accord  eo ual  stat us  to  the  two  systems  while  recognizr >y  and 
fostering  their  necessary  differences.    Vaile  both  systems  de: <  rve  public 
support,  the  mechanism  by  which  that  support  is  provided  should  be 
different.    These  premises  are  elaborated  in  the  recommendations  which 
follow. 

Some  would  argue  that  adult  continuing  and  part-time  education  pro- 
grams are  quite  properly  subordinated  to  the  regular  full-time  programs. 
Such  an  approach,  while  convenient  to  faculty  and  administrators  in  the 
full-time  programs,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  adult  public's  best 
interest.    While  the  present  subordinated  arrangement  is  meeting  some  of 
the  educational  needs  of  some  adults  with  some  measure  of  success,  many 
individual  and  social  needs  are  not  being  met.    The  system  is  therefore, 
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somewhat  dysfunctional  and  not  fulfulling  its  potential.  The  subordination 
of  part-time  adult  to  full-time  youth  study  is  a  major  reason. 

Thus  while  part-time  study  in  the  regular  full-time  day  programs 
of  college  should  be  allowed  in  special  cases,  the  continuing  education 
system  should  remain  the  locus  of  part-time  study .    Continuing  education 
("The  Alternative  System")  should  offer  daytime  courses  to  meet  certain 
needs,  but  part-time  students  should  be  enrolled  in  the  school  of  contin- 
uing education  and  part-time  study  on  each  campus.    While  funding  for 
day  programs  in  public  institutions  could  be  on  a  ful 1-time-equivalent 
rather  than  full -time- students  basis,  relatively  small  numbers  of  part- 
time  students  should  be  allowed.    The  clientele,  educational  philosophy 
and  mode  of  operation  are  different  in  full-time  and  part-time  post- 
secondary  education.    Separate  administrative  and  curriculum  structures 
are  warranted  for  each.    The  unique  needs  of  adults  are  much  more  varied 
and  differentiated  than  those  of  youth  and  can  be  better  served  by  a 
postsecondary  education  system  designed  specifically  to  meet  these  sev- 
eral objectives  as  its  central,  not  its  ancillary,  purpose. 

A  question  can  be  raised  regarding  the  accreditation  problems  which 
might  ensue  if  part-time  and  continuing  education  becomes  separated  from 
full-time  day  programs.    The  quality  of   many  evening  programs  is  such 
that  independent  accreditation  is  a  feasible  alternative,  but  a  more 
appropriate  approach  would  be  for  accreditation  to  be  sought  and  granted 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  currently  under  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Accrediting  Non-Traditional  Programs  recently  called  for  by  the  Federation 
of  Regional  Accrediting  Commissions  of  Higher  Education  (FRACHE) ,  and  other 

bodies . 

It  is  worth  noting  that  many  traditional  full-time  postsecondary 
programs  are  experiencing  a  leveling  off  or  decline  in  enrollments, 
while  part-time  and  continuing  education  enrollments  at  traditional 
institutions  continue  to  rise.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  latent 
demand  for  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  educational  services 
is  large;  some  estimate  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  population 
in  the  country  who  want  such  services  are  now  receiving  them.    The  time 
is  right  for  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  an  alternative  higher 
education  system  designed  to  meet  adult  needs  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts . 

A  comparison  is  made  below  of  some  of  the  salient  differences  between 
the  full-time-day -youth  model  and  the  continuing  education  part-time- adult 
model. 

Full-time-  Continuing-Education 
Day -Youth  Part-time-Adult 

ADMISSIONS  Matriculation  upon        Open  admissions 

entry 
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Full-time- 
Day-Youth 


Cont  inuing- Educat  ion - 
Part-time-Adult 


PROGRESSION 


CLIENTELE, 
CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
ATTITUDES 


Regular  progression 
geared  to  full-time 
student  status  al- 
though some  part- 
time  students 
allowed. 


18-23,  often  in 
college  because  it 
is  most  convenient 
way  to  spend  that 
particular  time 
period  or  believe 
it  should  be  done 


SOURCE  OF  CLIENTELE 
FACULTY 


May  draw  students 
from  a  state  or  re- 
gion or  nationally 

Full-time,  tenure 


CURRICULUM  Tight  discipline 

and  curriculum 
committee  control 
often  perceived  by 
students  as  mar- 
ginally relevant 


RELATIONSHIP  Student  tied  to  a 

BETWEEN  STUDENT  single  institution 

AND  UNIVERSITY 


RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  COMMUNITY 


Usually  somewhat 
distinct  and 
sheltered 


Free  entry  and  exit,  self 
paced,  geared  to  part- 
time  student  continuing 
his  education 


23+,  part-time,  very 
high  motivation,  clearer 
sense  of  goals  in  pursuit 
of  education,  higher 
percentage  have  job-re 
lated  objectives,  have 
more  knowledge  from  life 
and  work  experiences 

Nearly  all  students  drawn 
from  within  a  several  mile 
commuting  distance 

Contract  faculty,  part- 
time  nontraditional 
(some),  non-union,  sel- 
ected on  the  basis  of 
professional  competence 
(some)  rather  than  disci- 
pline degrees 

Flexibility  to  respond 
quickly  with  new  courses 
and  programs,  direct 
accountability  to  the 
consumer  (students) . 
Offerings  more  determined 
by  response  to  need  for 
a  given  group  of  learners 

Often  student  learns  at 
different  institutions  and 
organizations  which  are 
geographically  convenient 
to  him  (unfortunately 
transfer  policies  some- 
times inhibit  this) 

Close  relationship,  programs 
and  consumer  often  insti- 
tuted and  tailored  in 
response  to  community  needs 
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Full-time 
Day  Youth 


Continuing  Education 
Part-time  Adult 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


Faculty  and  depart- 
mental prerogative 
rather  than  student 
preference  prevail, 
discipline  and 


Student -consumer  choice 
prevails  over  faculty 
prerogatives,  perfor- 
mance based 


tenure  based. 


An  alternative  system  with  a  degree  of  autonomy  is  necessary  if  the 
operational  differences  noted  above  are  to  be  maintained.    The  alternative 
of  absorbing  continuing  and  part-time  education  into  the  regular  full- 
time  programs  would  mean  loss  of  unique  identity  and  the  valuable  charac- 
teristics noted  above. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  greatest  educational  advantage 
comes  from  mixing  age  groups  in  postsecondary  education.    Such  comments 
fail  to  reflect  the  imbalance  between  what  experienced  adults  learn  from 
19  year  olds  in  a  class  and  vice  versa.    In  fact,  adults  require  different 
styles  of  teaching,  prefer  different  types  of  surroundings,  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  reenter  a  college  program  full  of  competitive  youth,  prefer  the 
company  of  other  adults  in  learning  and  require  a  different  range  of 
supportive  and  counseling  services. 

Moreover,  a  system  designed  to  serve  adult  needs  should  look  less 
like  the  traditional  day  higher  education  system  and  more  like  a  network 
involving  several  functions:    needs  (demand)  analysis,  outreach,  open 
admissions,  guidance,  teaching,  job-related  courses,  multiple  access 
points,  etc. 

The  proper  role  of  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  in 
this  alternative  postsecondary  education  system  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
a  subsequent  section.    The  MOU  and  the  existing  continuing  education 
activities  should  be  designed  to  be  compel ementary  and  not  duplicative. 
There  are  several  functions  the  MOU  can  perform  as  a  component  part  of  the 
Alternative  Postsecondary  Education  system. 
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VLB.  Planning  by  Geographic  Service  Areas:  Tnterinstitutiona  1 
Cooperation  and  Coordination  ~~ 

Major  Recommendation: 

Voluntary  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  should  be  established  in  each  of 
the  thirteen  geographic  service  areas  this  Study  has  identified.  These 
Boards  should  be  comprised  of  the  president  (or  his  appointed  repre- 
sentative) of  each  and  every  core  and  periphery  institution  within 
each  service  area.    These  SAPB^s  should  have  a  variety  of  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  (outlined  later  in  this  section).    These  SAPB's 
will  provide  a  mechanism  for  coordinated  area-based  planning  for  part- 
time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts , 

Rationale  and  Sub-Recommendations*. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  educational  resources  in  Massachusetts 
and  because  of  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  offerings  in  the  various 
provider  sectors  in  different  areas  of  the  State,  it  is  essential  that 
the  area  planning  board  be  broadly  representative  of  all  part-time  and 
continuing  postsecondary  education  services  if  they  are  to  best  serve 
the  public  interest.    The  provider  sectors  to  be  represented  include 
colleges  and  universities,  proprietary  schools,  adult  education  programs, 
private  adult  centers  and  vocational-technical  schools. 

State  financial  support  for  the  area  boards  is  a  high  priority, 
and  the  Commonwealth  should  provide  75%  matching  funds  to  25%  funds 
contributed  by  member  institutions  to  the  SAPBfs.    It  is  suggested  that 
the  State  and  member  institutions  contribute  in  some  proportion  to  total 
relative  enrollment  in  the  area  and  in  the  institution.    The  total 
budget  should  be  of  the  order  of  four  dollars  per  student  in  the  service 
area  or  about  $420,000  annually  for  the  recommended  thirteen  SAPB's. 

The  SAPB's  should  not  have  formal  prog ram -approval  authority  (which 
authority  properly  rests  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education)  but  they 
should  provide  a  voluntary  planning  and  negotiation  forum  and  they  should  be 
advisory  to  the  BHE.    The  SAPBfs  are  not  to  be  an  arm  of  the  BHE,  but  rather 
a  forum  in  which  essentially  local  problems  of  needs  analysis,  competi- 
tion,  gaps  in  programs,  relationships  with  employers,  etc.  can  be  worked  out 
by  reasonable  discussion  between  the  institutions  involved.    When  voluntary 
resolution  fails  a  more  active  BHE  role  would  be  indicated. 

The  major  incentives  for  the  formation  of  the  area  boards  are: 

1)  State  matching  money  will  permit  additional  expenditures  on  outreach, 
advertising,  etc.  which  the  member  colleges  coMld  not  manage  alone; 

2)  participation  in  an  SAPB  would  be  a  co  iditiori  of  eligibility  for  the 
State  adult  part-time  postsecondary  vouchers;  3)  SAPBfs  provide  a  mechan- 
ism for  the  resolution  of  differences  through  negotiation  between  those 
involved  and  thereby  avoid  involvement  of  Statewide  arbitrators  that 
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institutions  on  occasion  prefer  not  to  have  involved;  and  4)  the  SAPB's 
operations  will  provide  the  institution  with  a  variety  of  positive  bene- 
fits ranging  from  listing  in  the  quarterly  publications  of  its  offerings 
to  expanded  outreach  to  participation  in  the  proposed  open  university  and 
its  network  of  institutional  affiliations  through  area  learning  centers. 

The  rationale  behind  this  major  recommendation,  as  well  as  the 
corollary  sub-recommendations  are  elaborated  in  the  four  following  sec- 
tions:   The  Current  Situation  in  Massachusetts;  Recognized  Need  for 
Planning  of  Continuing  Education  by  Geographic  Areas,  in  Other  States  and 
Lesgilative  Action;  Geographic  Area  Planning  in  Massachusetts  Higher 
Education  Under  Present  Voluntary  Arrangements;  Proposed  Service  Area 
Planning  Boards  (SAPB's)  for  Adult,  Continuing  and  Nontraditional  Education: 
Justification  and  Functions. 

The  Current  Situation  in  Massachusetts 

There  is  a  clear  need  in  Massachusetts  for  coordinated  planning 
among  the  providers  of  part-time  and  continuing  adult  postsecondary 
education.    Very  little  cooperation  or  coordination  in  planning  of  con- 
tinuing and  part-time  services  between  institutions  exists,  although  there 
is  somo  cooperation  in  full-time  programs.    Competition  between  contin- 
uing education  programs  is  often  severe  and  several  private  institutions' 
programs  have  or  may  close  due  to  new  public  program  competition.  Coor- 
dinated planning  among  institutions  directed  toward  the  most  efficient  way 
to  meet  needs  with  existing  resources  is  totally  absent.    To  the  extent 
planning  clues  n< mr,  it  is  almost  always  without  exception  when  a  specific 
request  is  made  from  an  outside  group  for  a  particular  service.  The 
findings  of  this  Study,  and  analyses  and  conclusions  drawn  from  several 
other  states  make  J'  clear  that  such  planning  done  by  geographic  region 
or  area  is  more  appropriate  than  Statewide  planning. 

As  discussed  in  detail  in  the  findings  section  of  this  Summary 
l?eport,  continuing  and  part-time  education  is  heavily  residence  deter- 
mined, most  students  living  within  a  f?v:  miles  of  the  campus  they  attend. 
rrom  a  consumer's  point  of  view,  the  combined  offerings  of  the  several 
institutions  within  a  given  radius  of  his  home  are  more  important  than 
offerings  by  a  single  type  of  institution  Statewide.    Further,  be- 
cause of  the  attendance  patterns,  competition,  overlap,  duplication,  MgapsM 
are  all  terms  which  only  have  meaning  in  the  context  of  institutions  in 
a  natural  attendance-determined  geographic  service  area. 

In  a  given  metropolitan  area  there  might  well  be  several  degree- 
granting  two-  and  four-year  institutions,  several  proprietary  institu- 
tions, several  public  school  adult  education  programs,  and  a  regional 
vocational  technical  school,  together  with  students  enrolled  in  various 
home  study  programs ♦    Representatives  of  these  various  provider  sectors 
seldom  talk  to  each  other,  and  an  atmosphere  of  competition  and  self-pre- 
servation exists.    Further,  new  institutions  or  branch  or  satellite  teaching 
centers  will  open  up  in  a  given  area  and  initiate  programs  that  are  parallel 
to  programs  already  being  offered,  sometimes  identical,  without  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  other  providers.    Finally,  while  there  is 
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nomin^ny  a  course  and  program  review  procedure  which  involves  the  public 
segmental  boards  and  the  Board  of  Hieher  F.ducation,  this  review  authority 
has  never  been  implemented  in  part-time  and  continuing  education  with 
sufficient  constancy  and  force  to  have  any  significant  impact  on  the 
shaping  of  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  offerings. 

The  "system11  a-  il  now  exists  is  the  result  of  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent and  unrelated  entrepreneurial  efforts  motivated  by  a  variety  of 
factors.,  only  one  of  which  is  service  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Indeed,  the  incentive  for  each  institution  to  grow  unchecked  is  usually 
stronger  than  the  service  incentive.    This  pattern  of  incentives  should 
be  altered,  not  because  entrepreneurial  competition  is  bad,  but  because 
in  the  present  arrangement  it  is  not  channeled  properly.    With  a  function- 
ing SAPB,  entrepreneurial  efforts  will  be  redirected  from  duplicative 
programs  competing  for  the  same  students  and  leaving  others  unserved 
to  complementary  programs  serving  a  broader  range  of  student  and  commun- 
ity needs.    This  will  occur  if  the  recommendations  in  this  report  are 
implemented  because  the  pattern  of  incentives  determining  institutional 
behavior  will  be  changed  in  several  specific  ways. 

The  present  situation  of  unrestrained  "zero-sum  game"  competition 
is  not  in  the  best  public  interest  because  it  is  not  conducive  to  either 
the  most  efficient  utilization  of  resources,  or  the  maximization  of  the 
scope,  compreh  *?siveness,  and  variety  of  services  offered  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  area.    Moreover,  the  existing  unplanned  and  un- 
regulated competition  has  caused  some  serious  problems  of  public-private 
institutional  relations.    There  is  evidence  that  the  unchecked  growth  of 
public  sector  continuing  education,  in  some  instances,  is  causing  a 
drop  in  private  sector  continuing  education  enrollment,  both  degree- 
granting  and  proprietary,  to  the  point  where  several  institutions  have 
either  terminated  or  curtailed  pre  rams  or  closed  entirely.    This  is 
occurring  not  because  in  any  systematic  and  rational  State  planning 
effort  a  collective  decision  was  made  to  decrease  the  role  of  the  private 
sector,  but  because  the  incentives  for  entrepreneurial  growth  of  contin 
uing  education  programs  rest  entirely  within  each  individual  institution. 
It  can  be  in  a  given  institution's  best  interests  (both  in  terms  of 
organizational  growth  and  financial  incentives)  to  capture  an  existing 
market  previously  served  by  another  institution.    It  would  be  in  the 
publics  best  interest  if  new  program  efforts  were  directed  at  gaps  in 
existing  services  instead  of  duplicating  successful  programs. 

The  tuition  differential  (a  factor  of  two  or  three)  between  public 
and  private  gives  the  public  institutions  an  enormous  competitive  advan- 
tage, overriding  more  constructive  competition  along  dimensions  of  variety, 
aualit,  ,  and  innovat iveness .    Rather,  public  institutions,  with  a  price 
advantage  and  a  pattern  of  institutional  incentives  which  encourage 
profit  maximization  to  generate  a  surplus,  often  face  greater  rewards 
f ">r  duplicating  a  successful  program  at  a  neighboring  institution  and 
attracting  its  students  away  than  for  instituting  a  new  program  in  a 
new  fie  id  to  serve  underserved  clientele. 
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On  grounds  of  maximization  of  service,  such  competition  is  not 
beneficial  since  in  spite  of  the  competitive  duplication,  large  gaps  in 
services  provided  exist.    Moreover,  since  the  lower  public  tuitions  result 
from  indirect  and  non-explicit  institutional  subsidies  and  do  not  reflect 
true  costs,  the  duplication  cannot  be  justified  on  cost/effectiveness 
grounds  and  is  simply  wasteful  of  the  indirect  public  subsidy.    In  the 
section  of  these  recommendations  dealing  with  finance,  an  alternative 
method  of  State  subsidy  to  students  is  discussed  as  a  mechanism  for 
fostering  competition  more  coincident  with  the  larger  public  interest  and 
creating  a  freer  "educational  common  market"  within  each  service  area.  ■ 

The  seriousness  of  the  effects  of  this  unchanneled  public-private  com- 
petition can  be  understood  by  noting  the  importance  of  part-time  and  contin- 
uing education  programs  to  the  financial  structure  and  survival  of  private 
institutions.    For  many  private  institutions  without  a  large  endowment,  the 
part-time  programs  constitute  a  "living  endowment"  which  is  depended  upon 
each  year  to  produce  a  certain  surplus  needed  for  the  college's  overall 
operation.    In  effect,  this  "surplus"  is  an  overhead  payment  by  the  part- 
time  division  to  the  full-time  division  for  the  use  of  facilities  at  the 
institution.    For  the  school  as  a  whole,  this  source  of  income  is  often 
critical.    Thus,  if  a  public  institution's  continuing  education  program 
grows  at  the  expense  of  a  private  institution  nearby,  the  financial 
repercussions  on  that  private  institution  from  mere  loss  of  a  few 
hundred  students  in  the  evening  program  are  often  far  more  serious  than 
one  might  think.    SAPB's  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  fostering  coordin- 
ation and  cooperation  and  channeling  competition. 

Enhancing  cooperation  between  various  types  of  institutions  (core 
and  periphery")  is  important  for  another  reason.    Verv  often,  a  student 
who  may  feel  intimidated  about  enrolling  in  a  credit  college  course  will 
feel  comfortable  enrolling  in  a  public  school  adult  education  course  or 
a  vocational  school  course.    After  a  successful  experience,  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  take  other  courses  and  eventually  move  into  credit  undergraduate 
and  even  graduate  work.    At  present,  the  poor  pattern  of  communication 
and  planning  between  the  various  providers  places  the  burden  of  articu- 
lation entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  each  potential  student.    This  struc- 
tural barrier  coupled  with  insufficient  counseling  opportunities  is  too 
great  for  many  potential  students  to  deal  with. 

Recognized  Need  for  Planning  of  Com.i.nuing  Education  bv  Geographic 
Areas  in  Other  States  and  Legislative  Action: 

The  need  for  incrersed  statewide  and  area-based  planning  for  part- 
time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education  has  been  recognized  across 
the  country  for  the  last  few  years.    Several  states  now  have  in  opera- 
tion or  are  implementing  integrated  continuing  education  planning  by 
region  or  area.    These  states  include  New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oregon  and  Vermont.  The 
specifics  of  the  planning  model  and  mechanism  in  each  state  vary,  but  the 
common  themes  are:    first,  a  recognition  of  the  geographic  service  area 
character  of  part-time  and  continuing  education;    second,  a  recognition 
of  the  need  to  have  more  integrated  planning  between  the  several  types 
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of  providers;    and,  third,  a  recognition  of  the  need  and  desirability  of 
maximizing  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of  existing  educational 
resources . 

An  interesting  example  is  Virginia  where  regional  consortia  for  con- 
tinuing education  among  public  institutions  have  been  legislatively  man- 
dated.   Each  consortium  has  a  board  of  directors  comprised  of  the  presi- 
dents of  each  institution,  and  the  consortium  issues  a  joint  catalogue  and 

i?fsJatV?nnn  T*?^  ,  ******  nvRinU         legislatively  mandated 

its  State  Council  for  Higher  Education  to  effect  the  coordination  of  con- 
State"8  eduCatlon  offerin8s  among  the  public  institutions  throughout  the 

In  Vermont,  the  feasibility  of  including  independent  institutions  in 
a  statewide  comprehensive  system  of  continuing  education  is  demonstrated 
by  the  highly  regarded  non-campus  Vermont  Community  CoHege.    Also  in- 
cluded in  that  system  are  a  broad  r^nge  of  arrangements  and  services  in 
addition  to  degree-granting  and  credit  programs. 

Other  examples  of  recommended  structures  for  coordination  of 
provider  sectors  through  local  area  councils  include  those  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education  for  career  education  and  "Adult 
Education:    A  Plan  for  Development"  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  study,  rather  than  a  legislatively  mandated  approach  to 
cooperation  and  coordination,  a  new  pattern  of  incentives  are  recommended 
fcfiich  taken  together  will  foster  rather  than  force  institutional  be- 
havioi  consistent  with  broader  public  policy  goals.     (Some  of  these 
incentives  were  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  those 
and  others  are  discussed  in  each  section  of  these  re commendations.) 

Geographic  Area  Planning  in  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Under 
Present  Voluntary  Arrangements 


The  notion  of  basically  voluntary  fwith  built-in  incentives)  geo- 
graphically based  planning  groups  and  consortia  is  not  new  to  Massachu- 
setts.   There  are,  in  several  regions,  functioning  consortia  which  are 
oriented  around  the  full-time  programs  of  their  member  institutions. 
These  inc:  ade  thn  Worcester  Consortium,  the  ''  .ve  Colleges  Consortium, 
a  consortium  of  junior  colleges  in  the  New  England  area,  and  several 
groups  which  prefer  not  to  consider  themselv-3-?  formal  consortia  but 
rather  voluntary  associations  such  as  the  Southeastern  Association  for 
Cooperation  in  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts,    anj  tjie  Cooperating 
Colleges  of  Greater  Springfield. 

However,  these  voluntary  arrangements  have  had  little  effect  on 
coordination  of  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education.  Further, 
these  groups  consist  of  the  degree-granting  two-  and  four-year  institutions 
(the  "core")  and  do  not  include  the  postsecondarv  providers  of  the 
"periphery"  (proprietary  and  independent  schools,  home-study  schools, 
public  voational-technical  schools,  adult  education  centers  and  pro- 
grams, and  employer  based  postsecondary  education).  Nevertheless, 
the  viability  of  voluntary  area-based,  cooperative  arrangements  and 
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cocr  Hnating  organizations  has  been  spontaneously  demonstrated,  and 
the  disposition  toward  such  arrangements  is  favorable.    State  policy 
should  encourage  this  voluntary  approach  rather  than  encourage 
the  status  quo  or  than  institute  an  involuntary  model  of  cooperation. 

Other  "coordinative"  arrangements  should  be  noted.    For  example,  the 
State  colleges  among  themselves  and  the  community  colleges  among  them- 
selves operate  in  a  manner  such  that  each  institution  respects  the  "terri- 
tory11  of  other  institutions.    Thus,  a  community  college  is  unlikely  to 
open  a  branch  campus  or  satellite  teaching  center  in  the  region  of  another 
community  college.    This  unwritten  coordination,  however,  appears  to  exist 
only  among  like  institutions.    Community  colleges,  State  colleges,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  private  institutions,  and  proprietary  insti- 
tutions show  little  reluctate  to  "invade"  each  other's  territory  with 
satellite  offerings  of  courses,  not  to  mention  whole  new  campuses  and  new 
programs. 

Another  example  of  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  several  insti- 
tutions  and  several  school  systems  is  the  Merrimack  Valley  Education 
Center  which  provides  continuing  education  for  teachers.    This  center  does 
needs  analysis  for  a  group  of  school  systems  in  the  Merrimack  Valley,  and 
then  arranges  with  appropriate  educational  institutions  to  provide  the 
in-service  teacher  training.    The  proposed  SAPB's  would  perform  similar 
functions  but  for  a  much  broader  spectrum  of  adult  postsecondary  education 
needs,  and  with  a  much  broader  spectrum  of  institutions. 

A  unique  arrangement  is  the  Metropolitan  Cultural  Alliance  in  Greater 
Boston  Lonsisting  of  fifty  institutions  including  schools,  colleges,  adult 
centers,  museums,  societies  and  others.    Its  objectives  are  maximizing 
service  through  more  efficient  complementary  utilization  of  resources. 

Other  area-baser!  cooperative  arrangements  under  consideration  are 
t;K'  possibility  of  a  consortium-based  external  degree  under  the  Worcester 
Consortium,  and  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  in  which 
r.^ional  or  area-based  operations  through  a  network  of  learning  centers 
are  contemplated.    Locating  the  operating  responsibilities  with  the  SAPB's 
for  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  education  programs  in  the 
l<\'irnini'  centers  is  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Proposed  Service  Area  Pl&nninp  Boards  fSAPB'sl  for  Adult f  Continuing 
and  Nontraditional  Education;    Justification  and  Functions 

The  current  attendance  patterns  of  students  enrolled  in  part-time 
and  continuing  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts  determine  thir- 
teen geographic  service  areas.  (See  discussion  earlier  in  this  report) 
The  thirteen  areas  are  listed  below: 


1, 

Springfietd  Service  Area 

4. 

Worcester  Service  .rea 

2. 

Pittsf ield/North  ^dams 

5. 

Fitchburp/Oardner  Service 

Service  Area 

Area 

Amherst /Northampton 

6. 

Framingham  Service  Area 

Service  Area 

7. 

Lynn/Salem  Service  Area 
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8,  Andover/Lowel 1  Service  Area 

9,  Burlington/Bedford  Service 
Area 

10.    Brockton  Service  Area 


11.  Fall  River/New  Bedford 
Service  Area 

12.  Falmouth/Barnstable  Service 
Area 

13.  Boston  Service  Area 


Given  the  crucial  importance  of  area-based  planning  for  continuing 
and  part-time  postsecondary  education,  area-based,  planning JLhoul d  t  ake 
p re ce dence  in  the  case  of  these  thirteen  service  areas  over  Stat evy i de 
a*}d  system- wide  planning.    It  is  essential  that  the  membership  of  an 
SAPB  include  all  the  core  and  periphery .ilisjt i tut iQjns  within  the  service 
area,  and  that  each  institutional  represejijt.a,tiye.  fee  its.  president  or 
someone  specifically  and  officially  designated  by  its  president,  Each 
SAPB  should  create  a  series  of, working  committees  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  community ,  the  industrial  community,  pro- 
fejssional^  associations  and  community  agencies  in  order  to  implement  its 
jyurposes . 

Before  delineating  the  specific  functions  and  responsibilities  of  an 
SAPB,  a  review  of  the  justification  for  their  existence  is  in  order.  It 
is  clear  from  the  data  assembled  on  attendance  patterns  in  this  Study  that 
the  consumer  will  only  consider  the  continuing  and  part-time  education 
offerings  within  the  geographic  service  area  in  which  he  lives.  The 
student  questionnaire  data  further  supports  this  observation  with  a  high 
proportion  of  students  indicating  an  unwillingness  to  travel  more  than 
twenty  miles  to  a  part-time  (often  evening)  course.    Another  important 
reason  for  area  planning  is  the  fact  that  competition  between  institutions 
occurs  at  the  level  of  specific  subjects  and  programs  within  a  specific 
geographic  service  area.    Consideration  of  program  durUcation  and  ovcr:*ip 
on  a  Statewide  basis  is  not  very  useful.    Prospective  students  living  in 
Springfield  are  unlikely  to  drive  to  Boston  for  a  course,  and  hence 
identical  programs  in  Boston  and  Springfield  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
in  competition  with  one  another. 

Further,  there  a  variety  of  counseling  and  outreach  functions  which, 
from  a  consumer's  point  of  view,  are  best  provided  on  an  area  basis  either 
than  being  duplicated  in  limited  measure  by  each  individual  institution. 
The  articulation  possibilities  for  students  going  from  lower  division  to 
upper  division  programs,  transition  from  the  taking  of  noncredit  courses 
into  credit  courses  and  from  secondary  level  continuing  education  into 
postsecondary  continuing  education,  can  be  facilitated  by  area-wide 
cooperative  institutional  efforts. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  demand  and  of  population  needs  varies  from 
area  to  area.    Each  service  area  has  its  particular  economy,  mix  of 
urban  and  rural  elements,  and  type  of  population.    Each  area  differs 
in  the  pattern  of   program  offerings,  competition,  and  articulation, 
Further,  the  particular  institutional  mix  varies  between  area  and 
the  problems  differ.    For  example,  in  several  areas  further  public 
program  growth  will  be  detrimental  to  the  already  suffering  private 
institutions  in  the    area;  but  in  some  further  growth  would  be  desirable. 
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Planning  is  therefore  likely  to  result  in  a  wide  varie.ty  of  programs 
and  policies  tailored  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  each  area. 
Uniformity  of  the  planning  process  is    important,  uniformity  of  the 
results  of   planning  is  inappropriate. 

An  argument  against  area-based  planning  which  notes  that  full-time 
education  efforts  of  colleges  and  universities  in    Massachusetts  are  not 
planned  primarily  on  an  area  basis  is  inappropriate.    As  delineated  in 
the  preceding  sections,  the    operational  characteristics  of  continuing 
and  part-time  postsecondary  education  make  it  significantly  different 
as  an  educational  model  and  system  from  the  full-time  day  model.  As 
such,  it  warrants  significantly  different  approaches  to  its  planning, 
financing,  and  management. 

Additionally,  while  the  public  sector  is  organized  in  Statewide 
systems,  even  within  those  systems,  regionally  specific  planning  for 
continuing  education  has  been  practiced.    The  strengths  of  area  planning 
rather  than  Statewide  planning  become  clear  in  the  following .example. 
Intersegmental  planning  between  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
community  colleges  is  desirable.    However,  if  it  were  to  result  in  exten- 
sive offerings  of  upper  division  courses  on  each  community  college  campus 
by  satellite  teaching  from  U./Mass.,  each  of  the  community  colleges  would 
be  de  facto  converted  into  a  four-year  institution  which  could  be  attended 
to  obtain  first  an  associate  degree  from  the  community  college,  and 
secondly  a  U./Mass.  baccalaureate.    This  may  be  appropriate  where  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  baccalaureate  level  programs  in  continuing  education,  but 
it  will  be  wasteful  and  undesirable  where  there  are  several  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  area  already  offering  baccalaureate  level  programs  and 
serving  two-year  college  continuing  education  transfer  students. 

Finally,  the  use  of  educational  technology  can  be  planned  and 
implemented  on  a  Statewide,  regional  or  area  specific  basis  (as  ela- 
borated in  detail  in  a  subsequent  section). 

Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  planning  for  client  needs,  addressing 
competition  and  coordination  between  institutions,  and  providing  efficient 
utilisation  of  educational  resources  throughout  the  State,  area  planning 
by    attendance-determined  continuing  education  service  areas  is  appro- 
praite.    The  thirteen  areas  suggested  here  are  not  in  any  way  a  comment 
for  or  against  the  pending  education  reorganization  plan.    The  question 
of  whether  thirteen  basically  voluntary  planning  and  coordinating  forums 
should  exist  is  independent  of  whether  the  whole  public  education  struc- 
ture is  more  effectively  organized  on  the  basis  of  statewide  or  regional 
governing  boards.    The  proposed  SAPB's  could  function  in  either  case, 
for  in  niether  would  they  be  an  arm  of  the  statewide  or  regional  governing 
boards.    Further,  while  state  organization  should  be  affected  by  Federal 
policies  such  as  the  trend  toward  funding  programs  based  on  uniform 
substate  regions,  voluntary  associations  to  solve  certain  problems  need 
not  always  follow  the  same  organizational  patterns.    Such  is  the  case 
with  the  proposed  SAPB's. 
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The  mode  of  oporatior.  of  an  SAPB  will  be  such  that  all  po|  iev  matters 
should  he  decided  by  1 1  *•  •  'card  itself,  being  a  representative  hodv  o|  all 
affected  institutions.    Wit i  1  o  the  SAPB  will  have  no  coercive  power,  it 
will  have  incentives  to  offer  for  cooperation,  and  it  will  provide  advis- 
ory opinions  to  the  Statewide  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  public  Seg- 
mental Offices,  the  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs  and  the  Legislature. 
The  work  of  the  Board  itself  will  he  accomplished  through  Board  moot ings, 
through  working  commi ttees  (described  earlier)  and  perhaps  (in  larger 
service  areas  such  as  Boston)  by  a  small  staff  (.as  e.g.  the  Central 
New  York  External  Degree  Consortium.) 

The  Statewide  Board  of  Higher  Education  will  retain  the  ret   i n  the 
responsibility  it  now  has  under  existing  laws  for  program  approval  and 
review.    The  new  element  is  that  the  BHE  will  now  have  the  advice  of  the 
appropriate  SAPB  in    any  matter.    The  SAPB's  are  not  arms  of  the  BHE 
and  are  not  coercive  organizations.    Any  institution  retains  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seeks  BHE  review  of  any  question  which  cannot  be  resolved  in 
open  discuss  ion  in  the  SAPB.    They  have  that  option  now.    What  the  SAPB's 
provide  is  a  mechanism  to  get  institutions  talking  together  to  resolve 
their  own  problems.    Thus,  without  coercive  legislation  or  an  intrusive 
Statewide  BHE,  matters  can  be  resolved  in  the    public  interest.  The 
BHE  can  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  troublesome  and  important  issues 
in  coordinating  continuing  and    part-time  education  Statewide. 

This  mode  of  planning  and  conflict  resolution  lias  th    advantage  of 
maximizing  communications  and  local  resolution  of  internist  itut  icnai 
problems  of  conflict,  coordination,  and  cooperation.     It  also  permits  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to  "oversee  by  exception,"  thus  reducing  to 
•manageable  proportions  the  workload  of  program  review  which  has  in  the 
past  been  so  great  that  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
in  part-time  and  continuing  education  review  has  rarely  been  asserted. 

The  functions  of  the  SAPB's  are  'is  follows: 

Function  >'l  is  to  review  programs  and  course  offerings  in  the  service 
area  to  identify  yaps  in  service,  program  duplication,  course  overlaps, 
low  enrollment  programs  which  can  be  combined  into  single  joint  efforts, 
needs  for  branch  campuses  or  satellite  teaching  centers.    The  SAPB  as 
prooosed,  while  technical ty  voluntary,  presents  sufficient  advantages 
of  parti cipat ion  that  only  very  few  institutions  would  elect  not  to 
participate.    These  incentives  will  lead  10  an  open  forum  for  discussion 
and  negotiation. 

Since  program  and  course  competition  and  overlap  occur  at  the  level 
of  specific  programs  and  courses  within  a  specific  geographic  service  area, 
local  resolution  is  desirable.    For  example,  competitive  course  "skimming" 
(starting  high  enrollment  courses  needed  by  a  neighboring  school  to 
subsidize  their  low  enrollment  offerings  at  that  school)  may  have  severe 
consequences  on  area  institutions.     In  time,  threatened  institutions  may 
as  a  form  of  protection  respond  by  opposing  more  open  transfer  and  cross- 
registration.    Such  an  interinstitut ional  climate  would  not  be  in  the 
long  run  public  interest  in  the  area,  and  it  is  best  resolved  through 
negotiation  among  the  principals  in  the  SAPB, 
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The  functioning  of  the  SAPB  in  the  process  of  program  review  will  be 
a  process  which  combines  the  subtlety  of  diplomacy  with  the  bluntness 
of  facts.    Thus  given  the  data  in  the  Volume  II  technical  report  to 
this  study,  each  SAPB  should  in  the    first  meeting  review  that  data 
to  establish  an  agenda  of  priority  concerns  for    the  area.    It  is  the 
combining  of  the  several  types  of  data  that  enables  the  SAPB  to  pinpoint 
specific  problems.    Attendance  patterns  for  each  institution  reveal 
the  origin  of  students.    Student  questionnaire  data  reveals  similarities 
and  differences  between  clientele  served  by  each  institution.    The  pro- 
gram and  course  inventory  reveal  specific  areas  of  competition  or  gaps 
in  service.    When  there  is  competition,  the  dates  of  opening  of  prof rams 
reveal  which  institutions  duplicated  programs  of  others,  and  institutional 
enrollment  trends  (with  the  accompanying  list  of  key  events  such  as  intro- 
duction of  a  new  degree  at  one  school)  depict  the  effects  of  the  compe- 
tition.   Data  on  the  periphery  can  be  compared  with  data  on  core  insti- 
tutions to  illustrate  the  effect  of    competition  between  the  sectors. 
Finally  some  estimate  of  needs  can  be  obtained  from  the  economic  pro- 
file data. 

Function  #2  is  to  provide  a  forum  for  communication  among  staff 
at  various  member  institutions.    Issues  such  as  transferability  of  credit , 
or  the  adoption  of  the  continuing  education  unit  as  a  uniform  method 
of  certifying  non-credit  continuing  education  within  the  service  area 
can  be  redily  handled  through  this  mechanism  and  the  task  oriented 
subcommittees. 

The  SAPB's  will  have  no  coercive  powers  over  their  member  insti- 
tutions1 policies  in  transfer,  admissions,  and  cross  registration  but 
they  will  provide  negotiation  forums  in  which  each  member  institution 
will  become  familiar  with  the  policies,  needs  and  activities  of  other 
providers  within  each  service  area. 

Function  #3  is  to  perform  needs  and  opportunities  analysis  and  en- 
hance communication  between  the  institutions  and  the  community  at  large 
Since  each  geographic  service  area  is  different  along  many  dimensions 
(industrial  mix,  previous  education  or  population,  etc.),  educational 
needs  will  vary  from  area  to  area.    Educational  needs  will  also  vary 
over  time  as  socioeconomic  conditions  change.    It  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  SAPB  to  monitor  these  changing  needs,  to  identify  new 
post secondary  education  services  needed,  and  to  present  them  to  the  SAPB 
for  discussion  and  determination  of  how  the  need  will  be  met,  either 
through  joint  efforts  of  by  a  single  well-qualified  institution.  For 
example,  needs  analysis  should  follow  closely  job  markets  so  that  planning 
of  course  offerings  in  an  area  can  be  linked  to  job  market  opportunities. 
Through  joint  subcommittees  the  SAPB  should  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
area  Manpower  Planning  Board  or  Manpower  Area  Planning  Council  in  that 
area.    For  example,  needs  analysis  should  follow  closely  job  markets  so 
that  planning  of  course  offerings  in  an  area  can  be  linked  to  job  market 
opportunities.    Course  and  program  offerings  which  do  not  attract  many 
students  ought  to  be  recorded  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  provide  a  pic- 
ture of  the  kinds  of  programs  for  which  there  is  very  little  interest 
and  which  might  be  candidates  for  merger  or  termination. 
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Further,  through  its  working  committees  the  SAPB  should  become 
aware  of  the  potential  for  converting  many  community  resources  into  edu- 
cational resources.    The  training  programs  and  resources  for  hospitals  or 
industries  might  in  some  instances  form  the  base  of  new  programs  or  course 
offerings  in  joint  arrangements  with  area  institutions.    This  might  avoid 
the  necessity  for  whole  new  AA  or  BA  programs  or  new  institutions  being 
developed  from  scratch.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  larger 
cities  where  appreciable  duplication  has  already  occured. 

An  SAPB  would  be  more  likely  than  a  single  institution  to  make  pro- 
gram decisions  on  grounds  of  service  needs  (demand)  and  use  of  existing 
resources  (efficiency) (  rather  than  on  grounds  of  individual  program  or 
institutional  growth  and  profit  maximization. 

Function  #4  is  to  publicize  the  offerings  of  all  the  member  insti- 
tutions in  a  quarterly  periodical.    This  publication  together  with 
a  telephone  information  center  on  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary 
education  within  each  geographic  service  area  will  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  offerings  by  residents  of  the  area.    The  current  information  and 
publication  activities  of  the  Educational  Exchange  of  Greater  Boston  and 
the  joint  publication  of  the  members  of  the  Worcester  Consortium  are 
examples  of  this  kind  of  effort  already  in  use  within  Massachusetts  which 
should  be  funded  through  the  SAPB's.    Other  successful  publications  are: 
a  Northern  Virginia  consortium  joint  catalogue  that  has  been  highly 
effective  as  an  advertising  vehicle,  a  computerized  course  listing  in 
a  Canadian  city  and  a  quarterly  catalogue  in  the  form  of  a  magazine  in 
California. 


Function  #5  is  outreach  to  maximize  the  exposure  to  part-time  and 
continuing  educational  opportunities  of  groups  not  well -served  by  the 
current  system.    (Access  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  subsequent 
section).    This  outreach  function  should  involve  advertising  through 
radio,  television,  newspaper,  and  the  periodical  mentioned  above,  and 
through  the  holding  of  public  "open  houses  of  educational  opportunity" 
and  "hearings"  at  which  needs  and  services  can  be  discussed  with  community 
members  and  groups.    The  present  pattern  of  each  institution  doing  its 
own  outreach  is  leaving  several  population  groups  underserved. 

Junction  #6  is  to  provide  academic  and  vocational  counseling 
services  to  prospective  students.    It  is  not  anticipated  that  these 
services  would  supplant  those  provided  by  individual*  institutions,  but 
rather  be  addressed  to  the  counseling  needs  of  a  prospective  student 
before  he  enrolls  in  a  given  program.    A  variety  of  studies  including 
evidence  from  the  student  questionnaire  reported  earlier  indicates  that 
the  present  counseling  and  guidance  programs  are  severely  lacking. 
Hence,  there  is  a  great  need  to  strengthen  the  pre-program-entry  and  the 
post-program-entry  counseling  available  to  continuing  education  students. 
Such  services  as  child  care  and  bus  transportation  from  a  housing  pro- 
ject are  services  that  might  still  be  provided  more  effectively  by 
each  individual  institution  and  should  be  so 
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Function  #7  is    to  operate  cooperative  area  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Centers.    In  the  next  section  on  access,  specific  recommendations 
are  made  regarding  the  creation  of    cooperative    Area  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Centers  as  mechanisms  for  outreach  and  counseling  and  their  mode 
of  operation. 


Function  #8  is  cooperative  interinstitutional  planning  and  arti- 
culation of  career  ladders  and  programs.    The  need  for  such  articulation 
in  some  areas  within  the  State  has  been  identified  and  documented  in 
Volume  II  of  this  report  and  it  should  be  under  routine  scrutiny  within 
each  geographic  service  area.    Students  should  have  available  to  them 
career  and  program  ladders  which  might  involve  several  institutions. 

Function  #9  is  to  facilitate  the  structuring  and  arrangement  nf 
joint  special  offerings  such  as  the  use  of  educational  technology  or  the 
use  of  special  resources  (e.g.,  such  as  a  museum  within  a  given  area  to 
otter  a  particular  type  of  course,  or  a  joint  cable-vision  series  as  was 
done  in  the  Raleigh  Colleges  Consortium  in  North  Carolina.) 

Function /nn  is  to  operate  the  proposed  learning  centers  of  the 
proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University.    It  is  suggested  that  there 
be  at  least  one  MOU  learning  center  located  in  each  geographic 
service  area. 


Function  m  is  to  review  satellite  teaching  centers  and/or  branch 
campuses  operating  or  proposed  within  the  service  area.    The  satellite 
teaching  centers  might,  for  example,  be  operated  jointly  by  two  or 
three  institutions  in  the  area,  each  offering  a  few  courses  and  provi- 
ding a  range  of  opportunities  to  a  previously  underserved  population. 
Such  review  is  another  example  of  voluntary  resolution  of  differences 
and  voluntary  planning  by  the  institutions  in  the  service  area  with 
that  voluntary  process  being  backed  by  the  legislatively  mandated 
responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  review  of  branch 
campuses  and  satellite  teaching  centers.    This  is  another  BHE  role 
which  has  not  been  exercised  as  strongly  as  it  might  be,  and  it  is  our 
judgment  that  it  be  best  exercised  through  a  process  of  dealing  onl/ 
with  those  cases  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved  in  the  SAPB 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Function  #12  is  to  advise  State  officials  regarding  the  location 
and  openings  of  new  campus  facilities.    The  Board  might  be  a  forum  in 
which  the  opening  of  a  new  institution  (for  example,  a  third  community 
college  in  the  greater  Boston  area  -  southwest)  would  be  discussed  with 
institutions  already  in  that  area  so  that  the  continuing  education  pro- 
gram of  the  new  institution  would  be  phased  in  with  existing  programs 
with  a  minimization  of  stress  and  conflict. 


Function  #13  is  to  assist  the  Statewide  Board  of  Higher  Education  in 
administering  the  specific  clientele  group  vouchers  recommended  in  the 
finance  section.    These  vouchers  would  be  apportioned  among  the  service 
areas  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  the  Statewide  population  of  the  parti 
cular  clientele  group  being  considered  that  lives  within  the  service  area 
Further,  the  vouchers  as  discussed  elsewhere  will  be  tendable  only  in  the 
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continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  programs  of  institutions  which  are 
members  of  an  SAPB. 

The  specific  characteristics  and  functions  assumed  by  each  SAPB  will 
depend  on  the  specific  characteristics  of  that  area  and  the  disposition 
of  the  particular  institutions  in  that  area.    This  variation  is  desirable 
since  different  areas  have  different  problems,  and  needs.    In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  State  SAPB  grant  funds  recommended  elsewhere,  an  SAPB  should 
submit  an  annual  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  (the  suggested 
managing  agent  for  the  funds)  for  an  amount  up  to  the  area's  allotment. 
The  annual  proposal  should  contain  a  substantive  and  financial  report  of 
the  previous  year's  activities. 

To  get  the  SAPB's  underway  it  is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Educational  Affairs  initiate  the  obtaining  of  a  State  appropriation  for  an 
SAPB  grant  program,  and  that  simultaneously  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  or 
the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education  immediately  convene 
organizational  meetings  in  each  service  area.    These  initial  meetings  should 
focus  on  a  review  of  the  data  assembled  on  each  area  in  the  Technical  Report 
(Volume  II)  of  this  Study  and  an  identification  of  the  priority  problems 
and  issues  to  be  addressed  in  each  area.    With  the  new  data  base  available 
(Volume  II),  sound  service  area  based  planning  for  continuing  education  can 
begin  to  take  place.    The  SAPB  organizational  meetings  should  initiate  that 
process . 
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VI. C.  Statewide  Planning  Coordination  and  Program  Review 
Major  Recommendation: 


There  should  be  in  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  (or  the  Proposed 
Board  of  Posts econdary  Education)  a  specific  designation  of  a" "Deputy 
or  Vice-Chancellor  in  charge  of  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education.    This  official  should  coordinate  on  a  Statewide  basis  the 
work  of  the  SAPBfs  and  perform  certain  Statewide  planning  functions. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  this  official  work  closely  with 
Department  of  Education  officials  in  charge  of  occupation  1  education, 
adult  education,  and  extended  services  to  bring  about  coordination 
between  their  efforts  and  postsecondary  education  at  the  Statewide 
level,  while  cooperation  in  each  service  area  is  achieved  through  the 
offices  of  the  SAPB. 

Rationale  and  Sub-Recommendations: 

In  the  discussion  of  the  SAPBfs  functions  above,  several  references 
were  made  to  planning,  coordination,  program  review  to  be  performed  at 
the  Statewide  level  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  proposed  Board 
of  Postsecondary  Education  or  the  proposed  Open  University.    The  SAPBfs 
should  not  have  legally  mandated  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  pro- 
grams or  branch  campuses.    That  lagal  program  and  branch  campus  review 
authority  should  remain  with  the  Statewide  Board. 

The  Statewide  Board  should  have  several  functions  as  noted  below. 
However,  given  the  existence  of  the  SAPB  mechanism  for  resolution  of 
many  planning  issues,  the  BHE  (BPE)  will  be  able  to  concentrate  its 
attention  on  major  issues  of  policy,  funding  and  program  review. 

The  BHE  should: 

(a)  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  SAPBfs  and  administer  the 
SAPB  matching  grant  funding  program. 

(b)  Be  the  site  of  resolution  of  disputes  not  resolved  at  the 
SAPB  level  by  exerting  its  legal  mandate  to  review  new 
programs,  overlapping  or  duplicative  programs,  branch  cam- 
puses and  satellite  teaching  centers  »  ?  needed. 

(c)  Administer  the  proposed  Postsecondary  Adult  Cpnt inuing 

Educa  t ion  Voucher s  for  Special  Clienteles  program,  working  with 
the  Service  Area  Planning  Boards 

(d)  Work  through  the  SAPB's  to  implement  on  a  regular  basis  the 
Statewide  information  system  instituted  in  the  process  of  this 
Study.    It  is  of  central  importance  that  the  detailed  and 
accurate  data  oase  on  continuing  and  part-time  education  now 
be  maintained.    While  data  may  be  collected  through  the  SAPB's 
it  should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  State  BHE  (BPE)  to 
perform  annual  analyses  of  continuing  and  part-time  education. 
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(e)    Establish  a  certificate  of  need  approach  to  reviewing  new 
programs  in  continuing  and  part-time  education.    Such  an 
approach,  used  with  success  in  public  decision-making 
about  new  medical  care  facilities,  would  place  the  burden 
of  proving  need  on  the  institution  beginning  a  new 
program. 

So  that  the  BHE  (BPE)  can  ^arry  out  these  functions  effectively,  additiona 1 
funds  should  be  appropriated  to  that  agency  for  administrative  and 
support  staff. 

Further,  the  Legislature  should  clearly  and  specifically  reaffirm  the 
responsibility  of  the  BHE  CBPE)  to  review  and  approve  programs  in  cont  i'n- 
uing  and  part-time  education.    While  the  BHE  technically  has  these  powers 
and  responsibilities  at  present,  they  have  rarely  been  asserted,  and  are 
not  taken  as  seriously  by  public  institutional  segments  as  they  should  be. 
By  and  large,  the  public  institutions  and  segments  have  done  what  they 
please  in  these  areas.    A  legislative  reaffirmation  would  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  BHE  (BPE)  in  its  coordinating  role. 

The  certificate  of  need  approach  described  above  coupled  with 
stronger  BHE  (BPE)  program  review  authority  could  curtail  somewhat  the 
profit-motivated  duplication  of  programs  which  now  sometime';  occurs.  However, 
the  program  review  authority  of  the  BHE  (BPE)  in  any  given  case  will  depend 
on  the  particular  charter  of  any  given  institution.    Some  institutions 
have  the  authority  to  offer  a  variety  of  programs  and  degrees;  others 
must  seek  BHE    pproval  in  each  case.    It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  the  SAPB  mechanism  will  complement  the  BHE  in  its  program  review 
function.    Many  issues  which  are  not  amenable  to  BHE  resolution  can  be 
agreed  on  in  an  SAPB.    The  question  also  remains  of  when  a  collection 
of  courses  technically  becomes  a  program.    Review  of  formal  new  programs 
is  not  sufficient  when  new  de  facto  programs  are  introduced  through  the 
technique  of  offering  a  few  courses  in  a  coordinated  sequence.    Thus  it 
is  necessary  that  the  BHE  review  of  new  programs  be  supplemented  by  the 
SAPB  review.    SAPB's  will  be  aware  of  such  undertakings  and  can  evaluate 
them  in  terms  of  existing  offerings  and  needs. 

The  public  systems  (community  colleges .and  State  colleges)  should. 
have  a  senior  staff,  person  in  the  centi  .1  offices  assigned  specific 
respons i b i lity  for  continuing  and  part-time  education  and  nontraditional 
study.    Further,  the  systems  should  consider  having  a  permanent  sub- 
committee of  the  council  of  presidents  in  each  system  which  would  be  con- 
cerned  with  part-time  and  continuing  and  non-traditional  study  .""  It  is 
suggested  that  staff  costs  be  covered  by  a  contribution  from  the  system  mem- 
ber institutions  to  the  central  office  analogous  to  the  present  arrangement* 
in  the  State  college  system.    Seven  to  ten  percent  of  the  total  revenues 
of  the  continuing  education  programs  of  the  state  and  community  colleges 
should  be  provided  for  central    office  staffing  with  respect  to  part-time 
and  continuing  education  and  for  innovative  projects  and  experiments 
(e.g.,  the  non- traditional  experiments  conducted  by  four  state  colleges 
during  the  past  academic  year.) 
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The  private  colleges  and  universities  having  continuing  and  part- 1 iiite 
education  programs  should  contribute  a  small  percentage  of  their  revenues T 
to  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  in  Massachusetts  so^ it  caif 
carry  a  full-time  senior  staff  person  concerned  solely  with  part -times 
continuing  and  non traditional  education .    His  role  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  his  counterpart  in  the  State  college  system  and  in  the  community 
college  system.    A  permanent  task  force  of  institution  presidents  should 
be  established  within  the  AICUM  to  address  concerns  of  part-time,  continu - 
ing  and  nontraditional  study  for  the  association  as  a  whole. 
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VI .D.    Av  ",ess;  Meeting  Unmet  Needs 

Major  Recommendation: 

Access  to  the  system  of  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education  in  Massachusetts  should  be  assured  for  all  elements  of  the 
population  through  a  variety  of  measures:    increased  use  of  educational 
technology,  variety  of  times  offered,  better  transportation  services, 
counselling  and  outreach  services,  publicity,  vouchers  for  special 
clientele  in  need  of  financial  aid,  and  the  creation  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  in  each  service  area/ 

Rationale  and  Sub-Recommendations: 

The  issue  of  how  to  improve  access  to  continuing  and  part-time 
education  is  one  which  runs  through  the  several  sections  of  these 
recommendations  (Finance,  Geographic  Service  Area  Planning,  Massachusetts 
Open  University  Recommendations  and  User  Demand  Estimation).    With  that 
in  mind  only  selected  aspects  of  the  access  question  are  discussed  in 
this  section:    unmet  demand,  barriers  to  access,  relationship  to  employer! 
special  clientele  groups,  and  access  to  the  alternative  system  instead  of 
to  part-time  status  in  full-time  programs. 

Unmet  Demand 

The  current  system  of  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  is  accessible  in  theory  to  all  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation.   However,  under  close  examination,  it  becomes  clear  that  low 
income,  low  previous  education,  and  other  minority  groups  are  under- 
represented  in  the  current  student  clientele  in  relation  to  their  pro- 
portion in  the  population  at  large.    These  client  groups  have  been  iden- 
tified in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.    Discussion  here  will  focus 
on  the  barriers  to  access  for  these  underserved  groups. 


%  of  Massachusetts 
Population 


%  of  Continuing 
Education  Students 


Occupation: 
Management  or 
Professional 


25%  of  employed  males 
20%  of  employed  females 


62%  of  employed  males 
57%  of  employed  females 


Income:  in  families 
w^th  incomes  over 
*  ^,000 


41%  of  families 


76%  of  males  in  families 
69%  of  females  in 
families 


Previous  Education: 
less  than  high 
school  diploma 


37% 


3%  o 
2%  o 


f  males 
f  females 


Age:  18-34 


35%  of  males 
30%  of  females 


78%  of  males 
73%  of  females 
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Barriers  to  Access 


(Geography,  Time,  Teaching-Learning  Format,  Cost,  Information, 
Admission,  Guidance,  Outreach) , 

While  course-,  are  offered  at  campuses  around  the  State,  many  of 
these  sites  are  accessible  only  by  automobile.    Those  dependent  upon 
public  transportation  or  those  confined  at  home  or  detained  in  prisons 
or  hospitals  cannot  participate  in  the  current  programs.  Increased 
use  of  educational  television  and  structured  self-study  arrangements 
should  be  provided  to  break  down  these  geographic  barriers .  Transpor- 
tation services  should  be  arranged  to  remove  the  access  barrier  for 
special  groups.    Such  an  approach  would  be  particularly  appropriate  for 
elderly  groups  who  are  accustomed  to  travelling  together  to  a  variety 
of  activities. 

Courses  should  be  offered  at  different  times  of  the  day  to  ba 
accessible  to  selected  groups  of  people.    For  example,  women  with  small 
children,  pre-school  or  school  age,  often  find  attendance  at  late  after- 
noon or  evening  classes  difficult  and  are  better  served  by  day  classes. 
For  other  people,  the  regular  meeting  of  a  class  one  or  two  nights  a 
week  for  a  period  of  a  few  months  is  awkward,  and  formats  which  involve 
weekend  class  meetings  cr  intensive  self-study  with  a  series'of  ineetirgs 
every  night  for  one  week  or  two  weeks  eight  hours  a  day  would  be  more 
appropriate.    All  conceivable  variations  in  the  time  period  structure  and 
format  of  continuing  education  offerings  should  be  tried. 

Cost  can  be  a  serious  access  problem.    In  the  following  Section  (E) 
the  provision  of  vouchers  for  needy  clientele  groups  is  recommended.  For 
those  whose  income  level  does  not  make  costs  prohibitive,  but  for  whom 
cash  availability  may  be  a  problem  at  the  time  of  registration,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  standard  credit  card  operations  to  permit 
payment  of  registration  and  course  fees  by  credit  card  at  the  time  of 
registration. 

Lack  of  information  can  be  a  significant  barrier  to  access.  Although 
all  the  institutions  examined  engage  in  advertising  of  one  form  or 
another,  most  people  know  little  about  the  part-time  and  continuing 
no* t secondary  educational  opportunities  available  near  their  residence 
Current  information  dissemination  efforts  appear  to  operate  in  a  manner 
such  that  they  only  reach  those  people  who  had  some  interest  in  seeking 
out  the  program.    Vast  numbers  of  people  are,  in  fact,  totally  unaware 
of  the  wide  variety  of  offerings,  credit  and  noncredit,  which  may  be 
available  to  them.    There  are  some    notable  exceptions.    The  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  radio  or  television  spot  advertisements  can  be 
a  more  effective  way  of  reaching  these  groups.    Information  dissemination 
efforts  in  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education  should  be 
expanded  considerably  in  a  cooperative  manner  through  the  SAPB's. 

Admissions  are  presently  not  a  barrier  to  access.    Most  providers 
have  open  admissions  policies  for  credit  and  noncredit  work  with 
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matriculation  dependent  upon  the  student's  performance  in  the  actual 
program  rather  than  previous  educational  performance. 


Access  among  many  underserved  clienteles  is  decisively  a  function  of 
outreach  programs  of  the  schools ,  the  extent  to  which  schools  seek  out 
students/  Outreach  efforts  should  be  focused  on  (a)  the  student""1! 
perceptions  of  his  ability  to  perform,  (b)  his  perceptions  of  theTvaiue 
of  the  education  undertaking  he  may  contemplate  and  (c)  his  concern  -bout 
financial  resources. 


Access  barriers  (a)  and  (b)  can  be  removed  through  the  outreach 
counseling  and  guidance  efforts  suggested  below.    Barrier  (c)  can  be 
removed  by  the  voucher  program  suggested  in  the  financial  recommendations. 

Substantially  increased  outreach  efforts  of  various  kinds  to 
various  population  groups  should  be  undertaken.    Publicity  is  one, 
as  discussed  earlier.    Noncredit  skills  and  refresher  courses  to  help 
prepare  students  who  have  been  away  from  formal  education  for  some 
years  to  re-enter  schooling  is  a  second.    A  third  is  the  voucher 
scheme  under  which  a  prospective  recipient  does  not  have  to  decide  on 
a  particular  college,  then  attempt  to  enroll  in  its  program  and  then 
apply  for  financial  aid,  a  sequential  process  which  deters  many  people, 
particularly  those  of  lower  socioeconomic  status.    With  a  voucher  system 
a  prospective  student  knows  that  he  qualifies  for  an  education  voucher  of 
a  certain  amount  for  certain  reasons.    The  prospective  student  does  not 
have  to  search  for  the  financial  aid;  it  has  sought  him.    Knowing  in 
advance  that  this  voucher  is  his,  he  can  proceed  to  make  decisions  about 
his  educational  future. 

Lack  of  counseling,  personal,  vocational  and  academic,  is  a  sig- 
nificant barrier  to  access  at  present.    Students  surveyed  who  are 
presently  in  the  system  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  more  counseling 
and  guidance.    Extrapolating  this  perceived  desire  to  non-participating 
groups  that  are  less  able  than  those  currently  enrolled  to  understand 
and  use  the  continuing  education  offerings  to  their  advantage,  one  con- 
cludes that  lack  of  counseling  and  guidance  is  keeping  many  people  out 
of  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education.    It  is  suggested 
that  counseling  and  guidance  be  markedly  expanded  on  each  campus  or 
service  site,  and  that  it  be  a  major  activity  of  the  proposed  SAPB's. 

The  recent  pilot  program  in  Massachusetts  to  test  the  value  of 
client-and  area-centered  educational  opportunity  centers  was  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs,    the  centers 
identified  welfare  recipients  who  would  potentially  benefit  from  higher 
education,  provided  them  with  counseling  and  diagnostic  assessment, 
and  assisted  them  in  identifying    those  particular  educational 
opportunities  which  would  be  most  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  then 
in  enrolling  in  programs.    Such  client-and  area- focused  centers  proved 
successful  on  a  pilot  basis.    Area  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (AEOC's) 
should  be  established  in  each  service  area  under  the  auspices  of  the  SAPB's 
to  perform  outreach,  counseling  and  guidance  functions.    Centers  should  be 
located  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  disadvantaged  population  groups. 
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Another  barrier  to  certain  groups  may  be  their  perception  that 
continuing  education  has  no  value  to  them.    Outreach  counseling  may 
show  these  groups  that  particular  programs  can,  in  fact,  be  of  value 
to  them  in  the  job  market.    Continuous  analyses  to  determine  more 
precisely  the  interest  and  perception  of  particular  client  groups  and 
coordinated  area  planning  of  appropriate  programs  should  be  performed 
by  the  SAPB's. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  experience  of  the  Illinois  State  Scholar- 
ship Commission  when  it  undertook  to  create  a  special  Office  of 
Informational  Services  and  end  its  dependence  on  schools  and  colleges 
as  its  major  outreach  mechanism.    Schools  and  colleges  had  not  proven 
to  be  very  useful  as  outreach  vehicles  to  underserved  urban  and  rural 
clientele  groups . 

Media  publicity  proved  only  slightly  more  reliable.    The  Commission 
found  it  necessary  to  develop  direct  lines  of  communication  to  under- 
served  communities  by  providing  services  to  "non-school  agencies"  such 
as  churches,  public  aid  offices ♦  boy's  clubs,  and  community  action 
agencies.    The  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission  established  such 
lines  of  communication  and  identified  thousands  of  individuals  outside 
of  the  mainstream  of  the  educational  system  who  needed  some  encourage- 
ment and  direction  to  be  brought  back  into  that  system. 

A  systematic  effort,  preferably  done  on  a  cooperative  basis  between 
a  group  of  institutions,  to  establish  lines  of  communication  with  such 
non-school  agencies  in  each  geographic  service  area  should  be  undertaken. 
Such  an  effort  would  identify  and  attract  a  large  number  of  potential 
adult  students. 

Relationships  With  Employers 

The  SAPB's  should  also  undertake  specifically  to  contact  employers 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate  way  in  which  the  continuing  education 
system  an  ?erve  employer  needs.    There  are  within  the  present  part-time 
and  continuing  postsecondary  education  system  in  Massachusetts  some  not- 
able (Jfc'typlcs  of  constructive  relationships  to  employer  groups,  ranging 
from  large  numbers  of  students  being  subsidized  by  companies  at  a  parti- 
cular institution  to  credit  courses  and  degrees  being  offered  through  a 
program  entirely  on  site  at  the  employer's  site  of  operation.  Such 
arrangements  should  be  specifically  encouraged  by  the  SAPB's.  Specific 
relationships  are  discussed  in  Section  VI. J.,  Continuing  Education  and 
the  Economy. 

Special  Clientele  Groups 

Data  pre-sented  earlier  clearly  indicates  that  students  currently 
enrolled  in  continuing  and  part-time  education  are  concentrated  in 
certain  programs:    25-35  age  bracket,  professional  or  managerial  occu- 
pations, average  or  better  income.    Participating  women  are  an  even 
more  elite  group. 

A  high  priority  in  the  growth  of  continuing  education  must  be 
increased  service  to  presently  underserved  clienteles.    These  include 
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the  disadvantaged,  those  of  low  previous  education,  those  of  low  income, 
those  of  low  occupational  status,  the  elderly  and  certain  groups  of 
women  having  middle  or  low  income  or  low  previous  education. 

The  Disadvantaged: 

The  psychological  and  financial  access  barriers  facing  the  disad- 
vantaged have  been  described  above.    With  the  proposed  Area  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  and  the  Special  Clientele  Vouchers  these  two  barriers 
can  be  largely  removed.    A  third  barrier  in  Jie  case  of  the  disadvantaged 
is  geography.    For  a  variety  of  reasons  courses  must  be  offered  near  the 
place  of  residence.    Therefore,  branch  campuses  and  satellite  teaching 
centers  should  be  the  principle  mode  employed  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged  adults. 

With  the  proposed  voucher  system,  institutions  would  have  a  clear 
incentive,  now  lacking,  to  undertake  such  operations.    Hence,  the  proposed 
SAPB  educational  opportunity  centers,  the  special  clientele  vouchers, 
and  new  branch  campuses  in  disadvantaged  areas  are  mutually  reinforcing 
and  comprise  an  effective  strategy  for  meeting  educational  needs  for 
disadvantaged  adults.    In  addition,  linking  of    continuing  education 
offerings  in  part  to  job  market  opportunities  is  a  particularly  important 
service  to  render  the  disadvantaged. 

Differing  models  for  branch  campus  services  to  this  clientele  group 
include  the  S.U.N.Y.  Urban  Center  in  Brooklyn,  the  Boston  Model  Cities 
Higher  Education  Program  and  the  Action  for  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment -  Middlesex  Community  College  Program.    All  prove  that  when  the  dis- 
advantaged poor  have  purchasing  power  (through  a  categorical  program  or 
the  proposed  Special  Clientele  Vouchers)  institutions  will  respond  and 
provide  service.    Further  they  demonstrate  clearly  that  adult  part-time 
students  have  very  different  needs  from  full-time  students.    The  adults 
perceive  the  economic  value  of  education,  but  they  question  their  own 
abilities  to  make  it  pay  for  them  given  past  bad  experience  in  school. 
They  need  teachers  and  curricula  which  are  relevant  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live  rather  than  traditional  academic  disciplines.    Often  this 
means  starting  with  specific  applied  courses  rather  than  general  education. 

The  Elderly: 

Geographic  access  is  a  problem  for  the  elderly,  as  is  fear  of  crime 
when  traveling  alone.    Educational  and  transportation  technology,  together 
with  satellite  teaching  centers  should  be  utilized  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  the  elderly.    Video  cassette  equipment  is  inexpensive 
and  could  be  purchased,  e.g.,  by  nursing  homes.    Courses  and  programs 
taped  at  existing  college  studios  and  distributed  through  the  mail  would 
be  an  inexpensive  way  to  reach  this  group.    Similarly  shuttle  bus 
transporation  to  and  from  campus  at  night  for  a  modest  fee  would  increase 
access.    Finally  sending  instructors  and  councelors  to  nursing  homes 
would  reach  those  confined. 

Curricula  and  counseling  for  the  elderly  should  focus  on  their 
expressed  interest  in  recreational  pursuits  and  skill  training  for 
part-time  "cottage  industry"  employment. 
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The  proposed  Area  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  and  Vouchers  for 
low  income,  low  previous  education  women  will  do  much  to  increase  access 
of  women  to  continuing  education.    Efforts  should  be  made  to  remove  other 
barriers  women  face  through  adult  day  programs  for  women  with  children 
in  school,  day  care  facilities  on  campus  for  women  with  small  children, 
and  the  use  of  broadcast  technology  to  carry  educational  services  into  the 
home\ 

Area  based  planning  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adult  women  is 
most  appropriate.    Women's  alternatives  and  needs  may  vary  considerably 
across  the  State.    While  the  suburban  housewife  must  be  taught  to  assess 
realistically  the  possibilities  and  options  in  a  job  market  she  has  not 
known  for  years,  the  urban  disadvantaged  woman  must  be  given  skills  to 
advance  in  a  job  market  which  has  discriminated  against  her  in  the  past. 
Continuing  education  should  be  tailored  to  varying  needs  of  varied  groups. 
Adult  day  programs  for  women  pioneered  by  Northeastern  University  in  sub- 
urban locations  have  proven  the  utility  of  daytime  continuing  education 
courses  to  increase  access  of  women  with  small  children. 


Other  Clientele: 

Continuous  analysis  of  demand  by  the  proposed  SAPB's  is  suggested 
as  the  basis  for  area  planning  and  for  defining  the  specific  needs  of 
local  clienteles.    The  changing  needs  of  these  varied  clienteles  must 
be  assessed  regularly  and  programs  adjusted  accordingly.    It  is  precisely 
this  responsiveness  to  varying  adult  needs  that  is  essential  if  adults  are 
to  be  given  the  educational  services  they  should  have.    Programs  and 
courses  should  vary  in  content  from  vocationally-oriented  to  recreational ly- 
oriented  and  from  basic  skills  to  advanced  state  of  the  art.  Formats 
should  vary  to  suit  the  clients.    Examples  include  morning  classes  for 
women  with  children,  daytime  classes  for  the  elderly,  intensive  seminars 
and  workshops  and  conferences  for  practicing  professionals.    In  the  latter 
category,  the  Northeastern  University  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
should  be  noted  as  a  model  operation  which  has  for  many  years  conducted 
state  of  the  art.  courses  for  the  professions  and  technical  industries  in 
the  Boston  area.    Often  programs  are  run  jointly  with  various  professional 
societies.    The  Center  has  met  a  distinct  need  and  met  it  well  for  many 
years.    It  is  illustrative  of  the  vitality  and  diversity  of  the  alternative 
system. 

Access  to  the  Alternative  System  Instead  of  to  Part-time  Status  in 
Full-time  Programs 

The  services  provided,  therefore,  should  be  much  less  homogeneous 
than  those  provided  by  the  traditional  full-time  model  of  higher  educa- 
tion.   The  diversity  of  background,  abilities  and  motivations  of  adults 
is  much  greater  than  among  the  youth  served  by  traditional  full-time- 
day  higher  education.    It  is  not  possible  to  meet  adult  needs  by  simply 
opening  regular  day  courses  in  the  full-time  program  to  adult  part-time 
students.    The  whole  educational  philosophy  and  mode  of  operation  of 
traditional  full-time-day  higher  education  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
youth  just  out  of  high  school.    Massachusetts  adults  need  and  deserve 
an  alternative  education  system  geared  to  their  needs.    Further,  adults 
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usually  prefer  to  study  with  other  adults  in  nontraditional  classroom 
settings. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  it  was  recommended  earlier  that  the 
locus  for  nearly  all  continuing  and  part-time  study  be  a  co-equal 
continuing,  part-time,  adult  program,  not  the  day  full-time  program. 
As  full-time  enrollments  drop  in  the  coming  decade,  there  will  be  great 
institutional  pressure  from  vested  faculty  and  administration  interests 
not  to  contract  funding  and  operations.    Putting  more  part-time  students 
into  the  day  full-time  program  on  a  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  funding 
basis  will  increasingly  be  seen  as  the  answer.    It  is  a  basic  contention 
of  this  report  that  such  a  approach  would  short-change  adults  who  are 
better  served  by  a  flexible  system  uniquely  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
State  subsidy  to  part-time  and  continuing  education  should  not  go  to  the 
traditional  full-time  programs  but  to  students  in  strengthened  continuing 
education  divisions. 
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VI>E>    Finance;    Subsidizing  Students  Instead  of  Institutions 

Major  Recommendation: 

The  choice  of  a  mechanism  of  support  for  adult  continuing  postsecondary 
education  should  be  based  on  its  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  system  fi«e. 
one  which  will  facilitate  development  of  desired  patterns  of  institutional, 
and  clients  1  e  jresjppnse) . 

The  Commonwealth  should  adopt  financial  policies .and  mechanisms 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  special  student  clientele  and  supportive  of 

strong  and  independent  continuing  education  programs.  Those  most  in  need  of 

financial  assistance  should  receive  it  in  a  manner  which  has  the  ^e^ision  to 
effectively  discriminate  in  their  fayor.    Flat-rate  low  tuition  lacks  that 
precision  since  it  effectively  provides  a  scholarship  or  public  subsidy  to 
all  students  regardless  of  need.    Clientele-specific  ,cash  vouchers  are 
therefore  the  policy  instrument  of  choice  for  targeting  aid* 

All  State  support  (with  the  exception  of  the  Service  Area  Planning 
Board  Grants  discussed  below)  for  continuin^and^p^^  . 
education  should  be  provided  to  needy  adult  students  in  the  form  of  Vouchers 
and  not  to  institutions. 

The  Commonwealth  should,  therefore ,  establi sh  a  Mas s achus et t s Adul 1 
Continuing  Education  Voucher  Program  for  low- income ,  iow  previous  education 
adults  to  be  operated  through  the  Board  of  _ Higher  CPostsecondary)  Educati on^ 
Recipients  could  take  one  or  two  continuing  education  courses  per  semester 
lip  to  a  specified  limit.    The  vouchers  should  vary  in  amount  from  full  to 
partial  tuition  as  a  function  of  increase  in  both  the,  recipient *s  income 
and  previous  education.    The  vouchers  should  be  tenderable  at  any  postsecond- 
ary institution,  provided  the  institution  is  a  participating  member  of  a 
Service  Area  Planning  Board, 

The  level  of  funding  of  the  ACEV's  should  be  $2  million  in  FY  1975  and. 
$4  million  in  FY  1976>    The  voucher  should  be  $40 «per  credit  hour  or  actual 
tuition,  whichever  is  lower  for  the  lowest  income  and  previous  edacation 
groups  and  become  progressively  lower  for  higher  income  and  education  levels 
within  the  eligible  range* 

A  tax, credit  policy  should  be  implemented  such  that  employers  receive  a 
tax  credit  for  unc-half  of  the  funds  they  expend  for  tuition  or  contract 
educational  services  at  any  postsecondary  institut ion  part icipat ing  in  a 
Service  Area  Planning  Board ♦ 

The  current  programs  of  allowing  y eterans  and  certain  teachers  to  attend 
classes  tuition-free  should  be  terminated  on  their  present  basis  and  be 
subsequently  conducted  as  true  vpucher  programs  with  a  State  cash  appropria- 
tion and  tenderable  at  either  public,  private  or  proprietary  institutions ♦ 

Th e  Commonwealth  should  initiate  an  SAPB  Incentive  Matching  Grant  Program 
to  fund  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  proposed  Service  Area 
P lanning  Boards  ♦    The  formula  should  be  75%  State  matching^ to  25%  conlribiUr 
tions  from  member  institutions  with  an  initial  FY  1974  State  appropriation  of 

$3oq;ooo. 
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The  self-supporting  character  of  continuing  education  in  the  public 
institutions  should  be  maintained,  strengthened,  and  made  more  explicit  so 
as  to  reduce  the  degree  of  arbitrary  control  over  the  use  of  continuing 
education  revenue  sometimes  exercised  by  the  day  full-time  college .  An 
explicit  overhead  charge  payable  to  the  General  Fund  (or  to  a  special  trust 
fund  to  finance  other  Statewide  continuing  education  expenditures!  should  be 
made. 

Sole  responsibility  for  fiscal  management  of  the  continuing  education 
budget  should  rest  with  the  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  on  each  campus, 
responsible  in  such  financial  matters  directly  to  the  President* 

Changes  in  public  policy  should  encouiage  operation  on  the  basis  of 
(a)  a  set  of  explicit  cost  accounting  rules,  (b)  explicit  payment  for  what 
are  now  indirectly  subsidized  overhead  costs ,  (c)  explicit  new  appropriations 
of  institutional  contingency  funds  for  presidents  to  use  in  managing  the 
"overall  institution  (both  full-time  and  adult- continuing  divisions! .  (d)  new 
explicit  State  subsidies  to  adult  students  in  need  in  the  form  of  vouchers, 
and  (e)  additional  expenditures  out  of  continuing  education  receipts  for 
ancillary  services  for  adult  students  and  increased  faculty  salaries. 

In  order  to  raise  the  revenues  to  cover  indirect  overhead  costs  and 
for  ether  complementary  services  and  program  activities  on  each  campus, 
the  tuition  rate  in  public  institutions  should  be  raised  to  approximately 
$40  per  credit  hour. 

Private  institutions  should  adopt  the  total  cost  accounting  approach 
suggested,  and  should  examine  individually  the  possibility  of  lowering 
somewhat  the  tuition  rates  they  are  now  charging  in  part-time  and  continuing 
education  while  maintaining  fiscal  solvency. 

Rationale  and  Sub- Recommendations: 

General  Considerations  of  State  Support* 

The  premises  underlying  the  recommendations  in  this  section  are  several 
and  are  discussed  here  as  background  to  the  specific  elaboration  of  the 
recommendations • 

Historically  there  have  been  three  arguments  fur  public  support  of 
education:    first,  society  benefits  from  higher  educational  levels  of 
its  citizens;    second,  there  is  a  transfer  of  support  by  taxation  from 
one  generation  to  the  next;    third,  low  income  populations  should  be 
preferentially  subsidized  in  their  pursuit  of  education.    It  is  important  to 
differentiate  these  arguments  for  some  form  of  state  support  of  education 
from  the  selection  of  the  particular  mechanisms  of  that  support.    The  use  of 
the  term  public  support  as  used  below  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  form  of 
support.    Public  policy  regarding  approved  level  of  support  should  be 
distinguished  from  policy  alternatives  regarding  mechanisms  of  support. 
Consider  each  of  these  issues  in  turn. 

Who  Benefits  from  Education:    The  first  argument  for  public  support 
to  education  is  that  society  benefits  from  the  education  of  its  citizens. 
*The  material  presented  in  the  next  few  pages  applies  both  to  traditional 
full-time  higher  education  and  to  continuing  education,  but  it  is  of  course 
the  latter  which  is  the  focus  of  this  discussion. 
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Benefits  of  education  accrue  to  both  the  students  involved  and  the 
society  as  a  whole.    The  economic  benefits  are  for  the  individual,  uetter 
jobs  and  higher  pay,  and  for  the  society,  higher  productivity  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole.    Society  also  benefits  from  a  better-educated 
citizenry  and  students  enrich  their  lives  with  sorial  and  learning 
experiences . 


Benefits 


economic 


Individual 

better  jobs 
higher  pay 


Society 

higher  on-the-job 

productivity 
technological  advances 


social 


academic 


experiences 
learning 


better  citizens 

social  criticism 
development  of  knowledge 


Theoretically,  students  will  decide  how  much  education  to  take  on  the 
basis  of  equating  the  perceived  benefits  with  the  costs.    Individuals  will 
be  unwilling  to  pay  for  education  which  benefits  society  but  not  themselves. 
If  the  decisions  to  enroll  are  left  entirely  to  the  individual  involved, 
educational  enrollments  may  be  fewer  than  are  in  the  public  interest.  As 
costs  to  students  go  down  with  increasing  levels  of  public  support,  more 
people  will  decide  to  take  more  education.    To  the  extent  that  the  result- 
ing social  benefits  are  greater  than  the  subsidies,  public  support  is 
rational.    Similarly,  employers  benefit  from  education  and  training  of 
their  employees.    The  employer fs  return  on  his  investment  in  training  is 
such  that  it  is  rational  for  him  to  subsidize  education.    Hence,  60% 
of  men  in  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts  are  receiving  some  form 
of  employee  subsidy.    Further,  since  the  student  receives  substantial 
personal  benefits  from  education,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  total  cost  to 
be  shared  by  the  student.    Rational  public  policy  should  set  a  level  of 
support  for  postsecondary  education  which  reflects  the  distribution  of 
benefits  between  the  individual  or  his  employer  (tuition)  and  the  society 
at  large  (State  support). 


Intergenerational  Transfers:    The  second  argument  for  public  support 
to  education  is  as  an  intergenerational  transfer  of  support.  Working 
adults  have  the  resources  to  pay  taxes  for  education  of  young  adults  who 
have  few  resources  on  their  own  to  pay  the  costs.    When  these  students  are 
older,  however,  they  will  pay  the  taxes  to  support  the  education  of  the 
next  generation.    Further,  social  policy  on  most  subjects  distinguishes 
between  different  clientele,  often  on  the  basis  of  age,  with  different 
policies  for  different  age  groups.    Hence,  differential  State  policies 
with  regard  to  level  and  mode  of  support  for  youth-full-time-day  higher 
education  and  ault-part-time-continuing  postsecondary  education  are  entirely 
appropriate.    As  argued  elsewhere  in  this  report,  differential  policies 
are  desirable  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons  having  to  do  with  the 
differing  needs  of  these  two  population  groups  and  the  characteristics  of 
educational  institutions. 
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Subsidies  to  Low-income  Populations:    The  third  argument  for  public 
support  is  that  education  can  be  viewed  as  a  right  of  all  citizens.  In 
principle,  everyone  should  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  if  he  wishes, 
regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay  for  that  education ♦    Higher  income  tax- 
payers should  support  those  who  do  not  have  the  resources  to  attend* 

There  are  three  kinds  of  criteria  in  taxing  citizens  for  public 
services.    First,  individuals  should  be  taxed  according  to  their  ability 
to  pay.    Thus,  higher- income  individuals  should  be  taxed  more  than  lower- 
income  individuals.    Second,  individuals  at  the  same  income  levels  should 
pay  the  same  level  of  taxes  for  services.    These  principles  should  apply 
in  the  process  of  taxing  the  public  for  the  support  of  education  and  in 
the  pricing  of  educational  services.    Third,  the  ratio  of  user  charges  to 
general  support  for  services  should  reflect  the  ratio  of  benefits  derived 
by  the  individual  and  by  the  society. 

Continuing  Education:    How  do  these  arguments  for  public  support 
apply  to  the  specific  area  of  continuing  education?    Although  some 
individuals  are  in  continuing  education  for  reasons  of  general  interest, 
the  majority  are  there  for  job-related  reasons.    The  benefits,  both 
personal  and  social,  are  thus  primarily  economic.    Students  later  get 
higher  incomes  and  better  jobs  and  the  economy  benefits.    The  benefits  of 
development  of  knowledge,  social  criticism,  and  better  citizenry  are  less 
important  in  the  area  of  continuing  education  than  in  full-time  education 
in  traditional  academic  settings.    For  this  reason,  it  is  justifiable  to 
have  a  lower  level  of  direct  public  support  for  continuing  education  than 
for  full-time  education. 

Because  most  students  in  continuing  education  are  working  adults, 
the  issue  of  intergenerational  transfer  of  funds  is  altered.    In  fact, 
the  transfer  is  between  one  set  of  adults  and  another,  not  between 
generations. 

Finally,  because  the  bulk  of  current  continuing  education  students 
in  Massachusetts  is  in  the  middle  class  and  upper  middle  class,  as  meas- 
ured on  either  income  or  job  status  scales,  the  issue  of  subsidization  of 
lower  income  groups  is  altered.    Middle  and  upper-middle  class  adult 
students  need  not  be  subsidized;    however,  the  case  is  clear  for  subsi- 
dization of  lower  income  groups* 

What  is  the  equitable  structure  of  public  support  for  continuing 
education?    In  terms  of  horizontal  equity:    citizens  at  one  income  level 
should  not  be  paying  for  the  continuing  education  of  individuals  at  the 
same  income  level.    In  terms  of  vertical  equity,  individuals  should  be 
paying  for  continuing  education  according  to  their  ability  to  pay:  the 
low  income  taxpayers  should  not  be  subsidizing  higher  income  students  as 
is  now  the  case  through  the  indirect  subsidy  received  by  continuing  educ- 
ation in  public  institutions. 

These  criteria  can  be  used  to  articulate  a  policy  that  continuing 
education  should  be  paid' for  by  the  individuals  who  benefit  from  it~ 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.    Middle  income  adults  should  not 
receive  subsidies  from  the  general  taxpayer  when  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  course  and  will  receive  income  benefits  from  taking  the  course  in 
the  future.    The  lower  income  student,  however,  should  be  subsidized;  he 
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is  not  able  to  pay,  but  he  and  society  will  benefit  in  the  long  run  from 
his  education. 

Who  should  subsidize  the  low  income  student?    There  are  two  alterna- 
tives:   one,  other  continuing  education  students  through  paying  higher  fees, 
and,  two,  the  general  taxpayer  through  general  state  revenues.    The  former 
is  the  current  situation  of  subsidy  to  teachers  and  veterans  who  do  not  pay 
a  tuition  fee  under  certain  conditions.    Other  students  must  pay  higher 
fees  to  support  the  class  at  an  expanded  enrollment  level.    The  latter 
policy,  subsidy  to  special  groups  selected  consistent  with  social  policy 
objectives  and  out  of  general  tax  revenues,  is  more  appropriate  as  a  gen- 
eral policy.    (Note  that  while  higher  public  tuitions  are  justified  in 
continuing  education  elsewhere  in  this  section,  that  justification  is  on 
grounds  of  (a)  educational  costs,  principally  making  explicit  the  indirect 
subsidy  now  received  by  public  institutions,  (b)  the  educational  advan- 
tages, principally  flexibility  and  responsiveness,  of  a  self-supporting 
continuing  education,  and  (c)  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  class  of  students 
and  employers  who  are  now  using  the  system) .    The  suggested  subsidy  to 
special  elientele  groups  is  justified  by  social  policy  considerations  and 
should  be  derived  from  general  revenues. 

Alternative  Mechanisms  of  Support  to  Continuing  Education 

Once  the  value  of  subsidizing  education  and  the  general  principle  of 
subsidizing  low  income  or  other  underserved  students  (but  not  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay)  has  been  determined,  the  appropriate  mechanism  of  support 
must  be  selected.    Structures  of  subsidies  should  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  their  likely  effects  on  both  students  and  institutions. 

Demand  vs.  Supply  Subsidization:    The  basic  choice  in  public  policy 
for  support  of  postsecondary  education  is  to  subsidize  institutions  (supply) 
or  students  (demand) . 

Public  financial  support  in  higher  education  has  traditionally  gone 
to  the  supply  side,  generally  only  to  public  institutions.    State  contracts 
with  private  institutions  and  other  more  direct  forms  of  state  aid  are 
beginning  to  blur  this  pattern. 

Institutional  subsidization  was  appropriate  when  the  objective  was  to 
build  new  institutions,  to  expand  the  base  of  providers  of  higher  education 
services.    It  was  so  important  to  stimulate  the  system  to  provide  more 
spaces  for  students  that  this  mechanism  was  employed  even  though  it  was 
sometimes  regressive.    Lower  income  taxpayers  on  the  average  subsidized 
through  taxes  the  higher  education  of  children  of  middle  and  upper  middle 
income  families  attending  public  institutions.    While  progressive  income 
tax  rates  reduce  this  effect,  the  participation  rates  of  higher  income 
children  in  higher  education  are  so  much  greater  than  for  lower  income 
children  that  progressive  taxation  schedules  are  overwhelmed. 

Today  the  public  policy  objective  in  Massachusetts  postsecondary 
education  is  no  longer  building  new  sectors  and  institutions—it  is  max- 
imizing the  diversity,  balance,  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to  social 
needs  of  the  total  postsecondary  institutional  universe.    For  this  ob- 
jective student  (demand)  subsidization  is  more  appropriate,    Demand  sub- 
sidization through  vouchers  to  students  has  advantages  which  make  it 
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especially  appropriate  in  continuing  adult  postsecondary  education  in 
Massachusetts  in  1973. 

First,  demand  subsidies  are  far  more  precise  than  supply  subsidies 
in  targeting  aid  specif ically  on  population  groups  in  need.    While  insti- 
tutional subsidies  currently  lead  to  lower  tuition  prices  for  all  students 
in  the  public  sector  regardless  of  their  personal  resources,  demand  or 
student  subsidies  only  go  to  those  in  need.    Those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
are  charged  tuitions  closer  to  true  cost. 

Second,  demand  subsidies  promote  competition  between  institutions  on 
grounds  of  educational  quality  rather  than  price.    Supply  subsidies  to 
public  institutions  keep  public  tuition  charges  artificially  low  and 
student* s  choices  are  dominated  by  issues  of  price  rather  than  program 
scope  or  level  of  teaching.    As  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation recently  noted,  "The  competition  between  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions is  now  too  heavily  based  on  price  considerations  alone... both 
systems  would  benefit  if  the  competition  were  based  more  on  quality". 
The  Commission  was  referring  to  full-time  higher  education,  but  the  comment 
also  applies  to  the  severe  competition  now  prevalent  between  public  and 
private  continuing  education  programs  in  Massachusetts.    The  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  and  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
have  drawn  similar  conclusions.^ 

Third,  vouchers,  by  giving  the  student  direct  purchasing  power, 
foster  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  education  institutions  to  students* 
needs.    While  complete  consumer  determination  of  what  educational  ser- 
vices are  provided  is  inappropriate,  traditional  supply  subsidization  has 
not  led  to  the  degree  of  responsiveness  and  accountability  needed.  The 
fact  that  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts  has  been  more  responsive 
to  student  needs  than  full-time  programs  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  continuing  education  is  financially  self-supporting  and  dependent 
on  maintaining  student  enrollments. 

Fourth,  public  policy  decisions  regarding  high  or  low  subsidy  should  be 
by  type  of  clientele  and  area  of  study,  both  of  which  can  be  clearly  related 
to  public  needs    rather  than  by  type  of  institution.    Differential  subsidy 
decisions  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  output  criteria  (e.g.,  a  low  income 
person  educated  or  a  new  doctor)  and  not  on  the  basis  of  legal  differences 
in  organization  from  between  otherwise  barely  distinguishable  institutions. 

Fifth,  subsidizing  demand  rather  than  supply  in  adult  continuing 
education  is  most  likely  to  encourage  cooperation,  efficiency,  maximization 
of  responsiveness,  breadth  of  service,  and  use  of  the  entire  range  of 
postsecondary  educational  resources. 

Direct  (Explicit)  vs_.  Indirect  (Hidden)  Subsidies:    Whatever  form 
of  public  subsidy  is  employed,  that  subsidy 'should  be  explicit ,  and 
reflect  total  accurate  costing  of  all  elements  of  subsidy  received. 
Present  modes  of  financing  continuing  education  are  laced  through  with 
indirect  institutional  subsidies,  rather  more  so  in  the  public  than  pri- 
vate sectors.    The  premises  underlying  the  financial  management  and  tuition 
recommendations  made  in  this  report  are  that  there  are  many  advantages  to  a 
self-supportinp  system,  that  such  a  system  should  operate  on  a  true  total 
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cost  basis  with  any  subsidies  made  explicit,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  rational  linking  of  tuition  charges  to  true  total  costs. 

Vouchers  for  Special  Clientele  Groups 

T/,e  Commonwealth  should  adopt  financial  policies  and  mechanisms 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  special  student  clienteles  and  supp;rtive 
of  strong  and  independent  continuing  education  programs  in  pubiic  and 
private  postsecondary  education  institutions.    Those  most  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  should  receive  it  in  a  manner  which  has  the 
precision  to  effectively  discriminate  in  their  favor.    Flat-rate  low 
tuition  lacks  that  precision  since  it  effectively  provides  a  scholarship 
or  public  subsidy  to  all  students  regardless  of  need.  Clientele- 
specific  cash  vouchers  are  therefore  the  policy  instrument  of  choice. 

The  Commonwealth  has  an  obligation  to  assist  certain  segments  of 
the  adult  population  in  meeting  the  cost  of  part-time  postsecondary 
education.    The  Commonwealth  should  establish  a  cash  voucher  program 
for  selected  adult  clientele .    Those  Massachusetts  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Vouchers  should  be  designed  such  that  recipients  can  take 
one  or  two  continuing  education  courses  per  semester  up  to  a  total  of 
thirty-two  courses,  the  equivalent  four  years  ot  college  or  Bachelor's 
Degree,  whichever  comes  first.    The  vouchers  should  vary  in  amount  from 
partial  to  full  tuition  as  a  function  of  both  the  recipients '"Tncome 
and  previous  education.    The  target  clienteles  for  the  vouchers  should 
be  low-income,  low-previous-education^adults  of  all  ages.    The  higher" 
one's  income  (and  assets)  or  previous  education  within  the  decided  range, 
the  lower  the  per  course  voucher.    The  vouchees  should  be  tenderable  at 
any  postsecondary  institution,  provided  the  institution  is  a  partici- 
pating member  of  a  Service  Area  Planning  Board. 

The  crucial  elements  should  be  these:    (a)  that  the  aid  should  be 
in  the  form  of  cash  course  vouchers  to  students  tenderable  at  any  public, 
private  or  proprietary  postsecondary  educational  institution  which  is 
a  participating  member  of  the  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards 
(licensing  requirements  assumed);    (b)  that  the  size  of  the  voucher  should 
be  a  function  of  both  income  and  previous  education;  (c)  that  it  is  those 
adults  of  low  income  amd  low  previous  educational  attainment  who  should 
be  subsudized  most;  and  (d)  that  adults,  not  traditional  college  age 
youth,  be  eligible. 

This  approach  will  in  effect  create  a  sliding  scale  tuition  with 
those  of  lowest  income  and  least  previous  education  paying  the  lowest 
tuition  rate  and  ranging  to  those  with  middle  or  higher  income  who  will 
pay  full  tuition  and  receive  no  subsidy.    For  any  given  income  level  in 
the  eligible  range,  those  with  least  previous  education  should  receive 
more  than  those  with  some  previous  college.    Similarly,  for  any  given 
educational  background  (eg.,  high  school  diploma),  those  of  lower  income 
will  receive  greater  subsidy  than  those  of  higher  income. 

The  exact  specification  of  what  the  eligible  range  of  education  and 
income  levels  should  be  is  properly  a  subject  of  public  debate  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  offices  of  Massachusetts  government.  There 
are  public  programs  nationally  and  in  states  and  cities  which 
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use  various  levels,  and  the  particular  decision  is  one  properly  made  in 
the  fomm  of  public  debate.    Similarly,  the  minimum  eligible  age  is  a 
subject  proper  for  public  debate  and  decision. 


Regarding  determination  of  eligibility,  it  is  suggested  that  the  need 
assessment  formulas  used  by  national  scholarship  programs  be  examined  since 
these  formulas  assess  financial  need  by  examining  both  income  and  assets. 
Similarly,  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  federal  government's  Basic  Opportunity 
^rant  Program  should  be  reviewed  before  final  policies  are  adopted. 


Another  option  advocated  by  some  is  State  funding  of  part-time  and 
continuing  education  through  an  institutional  subsidy  on  a  FTE  (Full- 
time Equivale.it)  basis  in  the  public  institutions  only.    It  is  argued 
that  such  an  approach  will  increase  access  to  those  of  lower  income.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  private  continuing  education  tuitions  are  two 
or  three  times  as  great  as  public  tuitions,  and  yet  the  socioeconomic 
character  of  the  students  in  each  sector  is  virtually  identical.  There 
is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  further  reduction  in  the  tui- 
tion rate  at  public  institutions  to  half  of  its  present  rate  through 
FTE  funding  would  bring  in  substantial  numbers  of  low  income  disadvantaged 
adults.    To  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  quite  cost  ineffective  way 
to  reach  and  attract  underserved  poor  clientele.    Low  tuition  rates  are 
a  device  which  in  fact  provide  scholarships  to  everyone  regardless  of 
need  and  do  not  specifically  target  on  the  poor.    Furthermore.  fla~ 
rate  low  tuition  in  public  .continuing  education  in  Massachusetts  would 
be  a  very  expensive  proposition,  requiringjubstantial  state  expenditures. 
much  of  which  would  result  in  subsidy  to  well-educated,  middle  and  upper  ' 
middle  income  adults.    Moreover,  such  institutional  finding  would  ex a- 
cerbate  the  price  competition  between  public  and  private  institutions,  as 
noted  earlier  with  a  long-run  detrimental  effect  on  the  system  as  private 
institutions  are  forced  to  close  their  programs. 

lhe  merits  and  demerits  of  vouchers  for  financing  full-time  higher 
education  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Study.    The  point  should  be  made, 
however,  that  the  two  systems  are  not  tied.    The  clientele  served  and  the 
educational  model  involved  are  significantly  different  and  may  justify 
supply  subsidization  (in  the  eyes  of  some)  of  full-time  higher  education. 
In  the  case  of  adult  continuing  education,  the  case  for  precisely  subsidizing 
needy  adults  and  givinp  them  the  choice  as  to  how  and  where  to  use  their 
subsidy  is  compelling. 


The  creation  and  funding  of  the  proposed  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Vouchers  (ACEV)  for  special  clientele  is  made  more  essential  by  the 
policies  of  existing  federal  and  State  student  aid  programs  (Economic 
Opportunity  Grant,  National  Defense  Student  Loan,  College  Work  Study, 
Basic  Opportunity  Grant,  and  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Loan  Pro- 
gram) ,  all  of  which  exclude  students  who  are  taking  less  than  half- 
time  study.    Thus  few  adults  can  receive  aid  from  these  programs. 
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The  ACEV  program  should  be  operated  through  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  (or  the  proposed  Board  of  Postsecondary  Education)  in  the 
following  manner:    the  program  eligibility  criteria  should  be  widely 
published  in  local  newspapers!  etc.;    any  eligible  adult  could  then 
apply;    and  the  vouchers  would  then  be  awarded  on  a  first  come-first 
served  basis  up  to  the  limit  of  appropriated  funds  for  that  year. 

When  the  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  have  operational 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
much  of  the  application  process  should  be  handled  through  the  Centers, 
with  the  BHE  overseeing  the  entire  program.    Given  the  confidentiality 
of  information  provided,  appropriate  procedures  should  be  established. 
Other  State  efforts  (e.g.,  financial  aid  programs  or  income  tax)  can  pro- 
vide models  and  advice  on  such  matters.    The  simplest  and  lowest  cost 
approach  to  administering  the  voucher  program  is  through  the  mail.  Rather 
than  verification  of  data  provided  in  each  case,  the  authorizing  legislation 
should  provide  penalties  for  misrepresentation,  pnd  a  random  audit  of  5?o 
of  applications  should  be  performed  by  asking  the  recipients  to  verify 
their  data.    For  reasons  of  equity  elaborated  earlier,  general  State  revenues 
should  be  the  source  of  State  funds  for  the  ACEV's. 

Critics  of  vouchers  are  fond  of  claiming  that  while  vouchers  are  a  good 
idea  in  theory,  they  are  administratively  unworkable  or  at  least  cumbersome. 
This  is  a  specious  argument  for  several  reasons.    First,  there  are  ways  the 
voucher  program  can  be  designed  (as  discussed  above)  so  that  a  minimum  of 
bureaucracy  and  red-tape  will  be  required.    Second,  the  alternative  of 
institutional  funding  has  demonstrated  its  requirement  for  large  administra- 
tive staffs  to  plan,  operate  and  monitor  individual  institutions  and  systems. 
Third,  we  have  had  experience  with  near-voucher  type  programs  in  this  country 
(e.g.,  the  0.1.  Bill  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  and  employer 
guarantees  of  tuition  reimbursement  to  employees)  on  a  national  scale,  and 
they  have  functioned  remarkably  well  and  smoothly  in  achieving  these 
specific  objectives.    The  critics  should  be  heeded,  however,  in  the  care 
with  which  the  ACEV  program  is  designed  so  that  it  too  will  prove  to  be  a 
model  of  put  lie  administrative  efficiency. 

The  recommended  voucher  size  is  $40.00  per  credit  hour  or  $120.00  per 
3-credit  course  per  semester.    This  amount  should  be  the  maximum  and  is 
predicated  on  the  raise  in  public  tuitions  suggested  below.    The  voucher 
should  be  $40.00  per  credit  hour  or  actual  tuition,  whichever  is  lower  for 
the  lowest  income  and  previous  education  group  and  become  progressively 
lower  for  higher  income  and  education  levels  within  the  eligible  range. 

The  level  of  funding  of  the  ACEVVs  should  be  $2  million  in  FY  1975 
and  $4  million  in  FY  1976.    Thereafter/  the  level  should  be  determined 
by  demand  and  state  resources.    If  an  average  voucher  award  in  the  range 
of  $100  is  contemplated  per  semester  for  two  semesters/year,  10,000  adults 
of  low  income  and  low  previous  educational  attainment  can  be  served  in  the 
first  year.    For  10,000  citizens  of  Massachusetts  this  would  mean  a  second 
chance  to  obtain  education  --  the  second  chance  they  want  and  need,  but 
cannot  afford  on  their  own. 
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The  effect  of  the  voucher  program  would  be  to  encourage  new  clienteles 
into  the  system,  without  driving  any  current  students  out  of  the  system. 
Although  cost  inhibits  many  adults  from  attending  continuing  education  pro- 
grams, it  is  not  generally  a  problem  for  those  currently  enrolled. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  restate  certain  findings  of  the  survey  of 
continuing  education  students  in  Massachusetts  performed  in  this  Study. 
It  is  clear  that  the  group  usually  being  served  by  continuing  education 
is  middle  and  upper  middle  class.    Those  who  are  poor,  old  or  of  low 
previous  education  are    not  being  well-served.    This  is  true  of  men  and 
women,  but  more  so  for  women.    (See  a  specific  comparison  of  occupation, 
income,  previous  education  and  age  in  the  discussion  of  Access.) 

i 

The  fact  that  continuing  education  currently  serves  individual 
who  are  already  high  on  social  status  scales  means  it  is  acting  to  widen 
the  distribution  of  income  within  the  State  rather  than  to  provide 
opportunities  for  low  income  people  or  equalize  it.    Instead  of  serving 
to  upgrade  the  employability  of  the  disadvantaged  and  unskilled,  it  is 
increasing  the  already  high  potential  of  people  in  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  class.    The  income  gaps  among  these  groups  grow  as  a  result. 

It  is  important  that  continuing  education  programs  be  more  open  to 
citizens  regardless  of  educational  background.    Adult  education  should  be 
designed  to  provide  a  "second  chance"  for  those  people  past  the  college 
age  who  can  benefit  from  programs.    Increasing  financial  access  to  programs 
through  a  voucher  progran.  is  of  primary  importance  in  equalizing  opportunity. 

For  those  in  the  system,  cost  was  not  a  determining  factor  in 
their  decision  to  pursue  additional  study. 

Of  those  currently  being  served,  60%  of  men  and  24%  of  women  are 
being  subsidized  by  their  employer.    A  sizeable  majority  of  students 
indicate  that  they  would  take  the  course  they  are  taking  even  if  the 
tuition  were  higher.    This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  although 
public  tuitions  are  roughly  1/2  to  1/3  private  tuitionsi  the  composition 
of  the  student  clientele  is  identical  in  each  case. 

Although  they  are  willing  to  pay  more,  they  are  able  to  recognize 
a  bargain,  and  when  identical  programs  and  courses  are  offered  by  public 
or  private  institutions  in  the  same  service  area,  students  are  drawn  to 
the  lower  cost  public  institution.    Hence,  while  total  demand  among  the 
group  now  served  appears  to  be  inelastic,  the  choice  between  competing 
institutions  is  highly  price  elastic.    That  is,  that  for  those  types  of 
students  now  in  continuing  education  programs,  the  decision  to  take  a 
given  subiect  is  not  affected  much  by  price  in  the  existing  range  ($60-$200 
per  course).    However,  when  two  geographically  proximate  institutions  are 
offering  the  same  course  at  two  different  prices,  the  consumer  is  likely  to 
select  the  lower- cost  course. 

However,  for  adults  with  low  income  and  small  assets,  the  demand 
is  highly  price  elastic.    Thus,  even  current  tuition  levels  are  suffi- 
ciently high  so  as  to  constitute  a  barrier  to  participation.    That  barrier, 
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together  with  other  barriers  discussed  elsewhere  account  for  the  low 
participation  rates  among  these  groups. 

Social  policy  must  therefore  provide  the  means  to  remove  this 
financial  barrier*    To  implement  that  social  policy  by  the  instrument  of 
flat-rate  low  tuition  through  institutional  subsidies  is  a  crude  tool 
at  best,  for  it  subsidizes  equally  the  low  and  the  high  income  adult. 
The  appropriate  instrument  is  the  clientele  specific  voucher  becausS  it 
is  precise  in  targeting  aid,  and  because  it  provides  an  advance  guaran- 
tee of  aid  at  the  point  when  a  low  income  person  is  making  a  decision 
to  resume  his  education  and  is  therefore  likely  to  affect  his  decision. 

Another  source  of  support  for  adults  in  need  could  be  employers. 
Thus,  a  tax  credit  policy  should  be  implemented  such  that  employers 
receive  a  tax  credit  for  funds  expended  for  tuition  or  contract  educa- 
tional services  at  any  postsecondary  institution  participating  in  a 
Service  Area  Planning  Board.    Such  a  tax  credit  is  desirable  from  another 
perspective.  It  will  encourage  closer  ties  between  employers  and  contin- 
uing education  institutions.    A  limited  tax  credit  scheme  passed  the 
Legislature  in  1973(House  7056).    It  is  a  good  beginning  but  it  should  be 
substantially  broadened. 

The  reason  a  tax  credit  is  justifiable  on  social  policy  grounds  is 
that  continuing  education  can  be  viewed  as  an  investment  which  will  yield 
stream  of  benefits  to  the  employer,  the  student  (employee)  and  to  the 
Commonwealth.    The  benefits  to  the  employer  (higher  productivity  of  his 
employee)  justify  his  expenditure;  the  employer  gives  as  a  fringe  benefit 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  student;  and  the  State  benefits  from  the 
contribution  to  economic  growth  and  corporate  and  individual  income  which 
stems  from  the  increased  productivity.    Thus  a  sharing  of  cost  between 
employer  and  the  State  is  appropriate. 

Two  existing  State  voucher  programs  must  be  noted  in  any  discussion 
of  student  aid.    The  so  called  Mteacher-vouchersM  and  Mveteran-vouchersM 
are  really  not  vouchers  at  all  for  they  carry  no  money  attached  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  set  an  important  precedent  for  the  use  of  specific- 
clientele-group  vouchers  in  Massachusetts,  a  precedent  applicable  to 
other  groups  (e.g.,  low-income  disadvantaged  as  recommended). 

The  problem  with  the  present  veterans  vouchers  is  that  as  voted 
by  the  Legislature  they  entitle  a  veteran  to  take  continuing  education 
courses  free  at  public  institutions  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
institutional  governing  boards .    However,  the  "veterans ^vouchers"  cannot 
be  redeemed  by  an  accepting  institution  for  cash  from  the  State.  Thus, 
they  really  are  not  vouchers  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  education 
finance  theory,  or  from  the  perspective  of  a  budget  conscious  continuing 
education  administrator.    What  happens  is  that  veterans  are  enrolled  in 
classes  which  still  have  to  break-even  on  the  tuitions  of  other  students, 
and  hence  classes  are  larger  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and 
support  expenditures  for  the  classes  are  less  per  student.    In  effect  the 
"veterans  voucher11  entitles  the  veteran  to  a  free  but  diluted  course 
and  education. 
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Because  of  this  factor  of  dilution  of  educational  quality,  and  because 
of  the  problems  of  the  occupying  of  class  slots  by  non-paying  students ^ 
when  they  could  be  occupied  by  cash-paying  customers,  the  Board  of  Regional 
Community  Colleges  has  exercised  its  right  to  refuse  acceptance  of 
veterans  vouchers  at  the  community  colleges.    The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
State  Colleges  has  not  yet  made  the  same  decision,  but  some  pressures 
exist  to  do  so. 

A  solution  is  for  the  Legislature  to  make  the  veterans  vouchers 
truly  vouchers  which  carry  a  cash  value.    This  would  require  a  specific 
appropriation.    If  that  were  done,  the  vouchers  could  also  be  made 

useable  at  private  institutions  and  at  proprietary  and  independent 
schools. 

The  second  major  voucher  plan  in  operation  is  the  State  College 
System  "teacher  voucher".    In  return  for  school  system  teachers  supervising 
State  College  day  students  in  student  teaching,  the  College  grancs  them  a 
non-specific  "teacher  voucher"  entitling  the  teachers  to  a  free  course  in 
continuing  education  at  any  State  College.    Exactly  the  same  problems  of 
revenue  loss  and  dilution  of  educational  quality  as  described  above  for 
the  "veterans  vouchers"  apply,  and  there  is  considerable  sentiment  in  the 
State  College  System  against  the  teacher  vouchers  in  their  present  form 
(i.e.,  without  their  being  redeemable  in  cash  by  the  recipient  institution). 
The  solution  here  too  is  for  the  Legislature  to  make  them  truly  vouchers 
with  a  cash  value.     If  student  teacher  supervisors  have  to  be  paid,  then 
they  should  be  paid  as  a  direct  cost  of  operation  of  the  day  programs  at 
the  Colleges  and  appear  as  a  line  item  in  the  budget  of  the  day  College. 
The  present  arrangement  means  that  cash  paying  students  in  continuing 
education  have  to  absorb  an  expense  of  the  day  college  by  having  their 
classes  diluted  in  quality  due  to  resource  constraints. 

Because  of  these  weaknesses,  the  current  program  of  allowing  veterans 
and  certain  teachers  to  attend  classes  tuition-free  should  be  terminated 
on  their  present  basis  and  be  subsequently  conducted  as  true  voucher 
programs  with  state  cash  appropriation.    The  cash  vouchers  should  be 
tendable  at  either  a  public,  private  or  proprietary  institution.  The 
principle  of  vouchers  for  veterans,  and  certain  teachers  who  have  provided 
in-service  training  guidance  to  a  student  from  a  Massachusetts  public 
institution  are  not  inherently  unreasonable.    However,  the  present  system 
of  offering  a  "voucher"  without  appropriating  any  money  for  it  is  a 
disservice  to  the  intended  recipient  of  the  voucher. 

Consider  a  veteran  who  is  told  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture that  he  has  an  entitlement  to  free  courses  in  continuing  education.  He 
first  finds  that  if  he  tries  to  use  that  entitlement  at  a  community  college, 
he  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges  has 
decided  not  to  accept  veterans  on  a  no-tuition  basis  (this  is  a  right  each 
board  has  within  the  law).    In  the  State  college  system,  he  finds  that  he 
can  indeed  take  courses  on  a  no-payment  basis,  but  what  he  does  not  realize 
is  that  that  entitlement  causes  an  increase  in  the  student-faculty  ratio 
in  classes  to  accomodate  for  the  number  of  tuition-free  veterans.  Both 
ho  and  the  paying  students  in  the  class  arc  receiving  less  in  the  way 
of  attention  and  individualized  instruction  than  they  would  have  obtained 
in  that  same  class  had  all  the  students  been  paying  on  a  cash  basis. 
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The  existing  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  vouchers 
provide  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  continuing 
education  system  to  specific  clientele  vouchers.    The  availability  of  these 
vouchers  for  law  enforcement  personnel  has  led  many  institutions  to  respond 
to  the  need  and  create  law  enforcement  education  degree  and  non-degree 
programs.    The  program  is  a  striking  demonstration  ctf  the  advantages  of 
demand  versus  supply  subsidization.    It  was  not  until  this  demand  subsidy 
became  available  that  most  institutions  (there  are  some  commendable 
exceptions)  seriously  considered  instituting  criminal  justice  and  law 
enforcement  progfams. 

Funding  the  Service  Area  Planning  Boards 

The  oomnonwealth  should  initiate  an  SAPB  Incentive  Matching  Grant 
Program  to  fund  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  proposed  Service 
Area  Planning  Boards.  "  The  Tormula  should  be  75%  State  matching  to  25% 
member  institution  contributions .    Each  institution  should  contribute  to 
Its" Area" Board  In  proportion  to  its  share  of  the^total  continuing  education 
enrollment  in" the  area.  ,  ThV  grant  program  should %e  administered  through 
the  Board  of  Higher  huucation  and  be  based  on  ^annual  applications.  The 
initial  minimu^,Sfate  funding  should  ^$500^000  i n  V Y  1974 ^  and"$ 500 ^000  jji 
FY  1975. v 

AtfditwttiiaJ  sources  of  funds  for  special  projects  the  SAPB's  might 
tap  are  t\xe  Title  I  H.E.A.  federal  grant  funds  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  and  education  special  revenue  sharing  funds  if  they 
become  available.    Also,  the  SAPB's  could  well  apply  for  contributions  from 
foundations  for  innovative  projects. 

I nstitutioral  Costs  and  Indi re ct  Sub s i dies  o f  Continuing  Education  in 
Public  Institutions 

The  self-supporting  financial  basis  of  continuing  education i  in_the 
public  instj^tutions  should  be  maintained,  strengthened  and  be  made  more 
explicit  so  as  to  reduce  the  degree  of  arbitrary  control  over  the  use  of 
continuing  education  revenue  sometimes  exercised  by  the  day  full-time 
college.    An  explicit  overhead  charge  payable  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  a 
special  trust  fund  to  finance  other  Statewide  continuing  education  expendi- 
tures should  be  made.    This  cost  would  be  predictable  afld.  the  present 
pattern  will  be  ended  in  which  Deans  and  Directors  of  continuing  education 
are  often  unable  to  j^d^t  J^cause^f  uncertainty  with  respect  to  charges 
that  will  be  made  by  the  day  division. 

Lnder  present  law,  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education  in  the 
th^.  degree-granting  two-  and  four-year  public  institutions  in  Massachusetts 
is  to  be  conducted  "at  no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth1'.    That  phrase  has 
been  subject  to  varied  interpretations  over  time  and  at  different  institutions. 
For  example,  recently  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring  the  part-time 
divisions  of  Ihe  State  colleges  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  rent  for  use  of 
th«  day  college  facilities.    In  the  case  of  the  community  colleges,  no 
explicit  rent  is  charged,  but  approximately  20%  of  the  gross  revenues  collected 
by  the  evening  divisions  on  the  average  is  paid  to  the  day  school  operation 
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to  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.    In  the  case  of  U.  Mass.,  a  trust 
fund  model  is  employed  which  leaves  all  continuing  education  earnings  in 
a  fund  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  continuing  education, 
and    some-  funds  are  used  for  day  school  purposes. 

Consistent  with  the  basic  premise  of  this  report  -  that  part-time 
and  continuing  post-secondary  education  be  given  equal  status  to  the  full- 
time  education  -  explicit  overhead  charges  should  be  made  and  sole  res^ 
ponsibility  for  fiscal  management  of  the  continuing  education  budget 
rest  with  the  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  on  each  campus,  responsible 
in  such  financial  matters  directly  to  the  President.    True  financial 
self-sufficiency  of  continuing  education  is  needed  if  autonomy  from  control 
by  the  day-college  program  is  to  be  achieved. 

Presently  financial  management  of  continuing  education  in  public  in- 
stitutions is  rather  ad  hoc.    In  private  institutions  (except  the  large 
ones)  the  situation  is  not  much  better.    Little  budgeting  is  done  in  ad- 
vance and  while  it  is  understood  that  a  MsurplusM  generated  will  go  to 
the  day  division,  these  charges  are  not  made  explicit.    They  often  remain 
unknown  to  the  Dean  or  Director  of  Continuing  Education. 

The  "surplus"  is  taken  by  the  day  division  to  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.    While  this  is  entirely  appropriate  in  principle,  the  problem  at 
present  is  that  the  charges  are  not  assessed  and  levied  by  any  rational  system 
or  procedure.    Arbitrary  skimming  by  day  colleges  of  between  10%  to  35% 
of  total  continuing  education  services  indicates  unsystematic  planning  and 
management,  making  a  self-supporting  program  far  riskier  than  it  need  be, 
and  severly  compromising  its  autonomy.    Moreover,  the  cash  "surpluses"  are 
not  true  surpluses  at  all  since  indirect  subsidies  are  not  calculated  as 
part  of  total  cost,  and  since  needed  services  (such  as  counseling,  placement, 
etc.)  are  sacrificed  to  insure  a  "surplus". 

Continuing  education  is  now  operated  with  hidden  institutional  subsidies, 
and  with  a  set  of  incentives  on  each  campus  which  (1)  encourages  the 
sacrificing  of  expenditures  on  ancillary  services  for  adult  students  so  as 
to  generate  a  cash  "surplus"  from  the  adult  continuing  education  program  to 
be  used  as  a  president's  contingency  fund  for  general  institutional  needs, 
(2)  subjugates  continuing  education  to  financial  uncertainty  and  second- 
class  educational  status,  (3)  permits  suspicions  about  the  uses  of  "surplus" 
funds,  and  (4)  indirectly  and  non-expl icitly  subsidizes  continuing  education 
programs  in  public  institutions  when  that  subsidy  effectively  goes  not  to 
poor  and  low  education  adults  (since  they  now    have  low  participation  rates 
in  continuing  education)  but  to  adults  of  higher  income,  occupation  and 
educational  levels . 

It  would  be  far  wiser  for  public  policy  to  encourage  operation  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  a  set  of  explicit  cost  accounting  rules,  (b)  expliciT  payment 
for  what  are  now  indirectly  subsidized  overhead  costs,  (c)  explicit  new 
appropriations  of  institutional  contingency  funds  for  presidents  to  use  in 
managing  the  overall  institution  (both  full-time  and  adult-continuing 
divisions),  (d)  new  explicit  State  subsidies  to  adult  students  in  need  in 
the  form  of  vouchers  and  (e)  additional  expenditures  out  of  continuing 
education  receipts  for  ancillary  services  for  adult  students  in  each 
continuing  education  program. 
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Each  of  these  items  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e  is  legitimate  and  justifiable 
in  its  own  right  based  on  public  policy  objectives.    The  problem  with  the 
existing  arrangement  is  that  it  confuses  these  five  separable  aspects  of  the 
financial  structure,  thus  creating  incentives  which  work  at  cross  purposes 
to  each  other  and  to  public  policy  goals. 

The  indirect  suu^idy  has  two  components  as  described  in  Section  IV. B. 2 
of  this  report:    the  cash  component  and  the  equivalent  value  component.  In 
the  case  of  the  public  institutions,  the  continuing  education  programs 
receive  an  indirect  subsidy  from  the  State  in  the  form  of  free  space,  free 
support  services 4  etc.    Sometimes  the  subsidy  is  direct,  as  in  the  form  of 
some  continuing  education  administrative  personnel  salaries  paid  out  of  day 
faculty  slots.    Recently  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  been  the  prime 
force  attempting  to  rationalize  the  financial  structure  by  requiring  in  some 
institutions  (yet  not  all)  cash  payments  from  the  continuing  education 
divisions  for  indirect  subsidies  received  (e.g.,  rent)  and  putting  an  end 
to    use  of  day  faculty  slots  to  carry  continuing  education  personnel  in  the 
State  College  System,  but  the  practice  still  remains  in  the  Community  Colleg 
System.    Since  the  current  law  states  that  continuing  education  is  to  be 
truly  self-supporting,  greater  rationalization  of  the  system  would  appear 
to  be  appropriate. 

In  the  case  of  U. /Mass .-Boston  and  Lowell  State  the  public  subsidy 
pattern  becomes  further  confused  since  neither  school  formally  has  a 
continuing  education  division.    Both  have  consciously  developed  an 
extended  day  program  which  offers  courses  and  part-time  study 
opportunities  identical  to  continuing  education  programs  in  other  schools. 
Thus  in  these  two  public  institutions  ''continuing  education"  by  another 
name  pan  be  viewed  as  a  funded  activity. 

Excluding  U.  /Mass . -Boston  and  Lowell  State  College  and  considering 
all  the  continuing  education  and  evening  division  operations  in  public 
institutions  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  estimated  that  the  indirect  subsidy 
received  from  the  State  through  the  parent  institutions  is  such  that 
gross  revenues  should  be  at  least  1.3  times  their  present  level  if  the 
operation  Statewide  were  to  be  truly  self-supporting  on  a  total  cost  basis. 
Thus  the  annual  indirect  subsidy  is  at  least  $1.5  million  and  probably 
closer  to  $2  million  when  U. /Mass . -Boston  and  Lowell  State  are  included 
(Note  that  these  figures  are  conservative  figured  .since  only  the  prorated 
1/3-day  equivalent  value  of  space  used  has  been  calculated.    If  library, 
parking,  apportioning  of  central  administrative  costs,  etc.  in  Accordance 
with  standard  cost-accounting  principles  are  included,  the  subsidy  figure 
can  easily  be  calculated  at  over  $2.5  million  annual  operating  subsidy.) 
How  such  a  subsidy  arises  is  explained  below: 

There  are  as  many  different  ways  of  "costing"  continuing  education  pro- 
grams as  there  are  programs.    Items  which  are  continuing  education  cash 
expenditures  at  one  institution  are  an  unbudgeted  and  non-explicit 
indirect  subsidy  at  another.    It  is  clear  that  zhe  lack  of  "true  total 
cost"  approach  to  financial  management  makes  comparisons  of  costs  be- 
tween institutions  impossible.    Further,  so-called  "surpluses"  cannot 
be  compared.    Finally,  rational  connection  of  financial  cost  factors 
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to  pricing  and  tuition  and    to  needed  scholarship  aid  (the  appropriate 
connection  between  price  and  clientele  composition)  cannot  be  made. 

Thus,  the  present  modes  and  practices  of  financial  management 
(especially  cost-accounting,  pricing  and  scholarship  aid),  are  tolerable 
within  each  institution  only  because  of  the  generally  off-hand  way 
continuing  education  programs  are  administered  (discussion  of 
the  administrative  problems  of  continuing  education  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  report) .    Administrative  modes  and  financial  management  practices 
are  both  a  product  of  and  a  contributing  factor  to  the  "second  class 
status11  most  continuing  education  programs  hold  in  comparison  to  the 
regular  day  programs  of  given  institutions.    It  is  notable  that  at  those 
institutions  where  continuing  and  part-time  study  do  not  hold  a 
subordinate  status  but  are  part  of  the  major  mission  of  the  institution 
(Northeastern  University,  Suffolk  University,  and  Western  New  England 
College,  to  mention  just  three  illustrations)  both  administrative  and 
financial  management  practices  are  much  better. 

From  the  perspective  of  this  report  -  namely  that  part-time  and 
continuing  adult  postsecondary  education  should  be  of  equal  stature  and 
value  as  the  traditional  youth-day  model  -  such  off  hand  and  imprecise 
administrative  and  financial  practices  are  intolerable.    Hence  the 
recommendations  made  herein. 

One  basis  for  the  analysis  leading  to  those  recommendations  is  the  ap- 
proach to  uniform  "total-cost11  accounting  and  budgeting  outlined  below 
which  is  suggested  as  an  appropriate  way  to  rationalize  financial  manage- 
ment in  continuing  education.    Given  the  fact  that  the  inputs  to  a 
typical  continuing  education  program  are  the  same  (space,  faculty,  adver- 
tising, etc.)  regardless  of  institution  (public  or  private),  that  the  true 
costs  for  these  inputs  are  roughly  the  same  for  everyone,  and  that  the 
basic  production  process  (educational  production  function)  used  by  all 
institutions  is  roughly  the  same,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  true  total 
costs  or  "real  unit  costs"  are  the  same  for  all  programs  with  minor  variations, 
The  apparent  difference  in  financial  structures  and  costs  between  programs 
is  largely  an  artifact  of  the  different  accounting  and  financial 
management  philosophies  and  practices  employed  and  the  components  of  direct 
and  indirect  (explicit  and  implicit)  subsidy  received.    The  difference  is 
one  of  cash  costs  of  a  defined  administrative  unit  vs.  true,  total  costs 
of  the  operation. 


Thus  the  applicable  equation  is: 
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The  cash  operating  cost  at  each  institution,  therefore,  depends  on 
what  is  directly  charged  and  what  is  indirect  subsidy  in  each  case.  The 
problems  with  present  financial  management  patterns  stem  from  the  fact 
:hat  the  equation  which  usually  is  used  is: 

Partial  (visible)  Cost  =  TCE  +  TES 

wherein  the  dollar  value  of  the  indirect  subsidy  is  ignored. 

Because  of  the  widespread  variation  in  accounting  practices  and  the 
unavailability  of  data,  only  an  approximate  financial  model  and  estimates 
of  a  hidden  subsidy  are  possible.    For  example,  a  $20,000  "surplus" 
generated  by  a  continuing  education  division  at  one  school  and  paid  to 
the  parent  institution  may  not  actually  be  a  contribution  to  overhead 
expenses  at  all  if  the  continuing  education  director's  salary  is  paid 
out    of  a  day  faculty  slot.    The  same  $20,000  "surplus"  at  another  institu- 
tion may  be  a  genuine  contribution  to  certain  overhead  expenses  such  as 
light,  heat,  maintenance,  library,  guards,  snowplowing,  telephone,  etc. 

Thus  while  many  institutions  show  a  "surplus"  which  is  ostensibly  an 
overhead  reimbursement  contribution  to  the  parent  institution,  it  may  not 
be  that  at  all.    When  considering  averages  of  all  public  institutions, 
and  being  generous  by  estimating  that  the  0-35%  "surplus"  implies  a 
genuine  average  figure  of  10%  of  revenues  as  an  actual  overhead  contribu- 
tion (i.e.  not  salary  repayments),  and  if  one  further  assumes  that  all 
operating  overhead  (cash  subsidy)  expenses  are  thereby  reimbursed,  then 
one  is  still  left  with  the  minimum  hidden  (equivalent  value)  subsidy  of 
the  value  of  free  space.    Comparison  to  a  private  institution  which 
often  must  amortize  the  depreciation  of  physical  plant  and  pay  mortgage 
interest,  or  a  private  college  which  rents  space  for  a  branch  campus 
makes  the  subsidy  apparent. 

It  is  this  hidden  subsidy  which  can  be  approximated  for  a  program 
of  approximately  2,000  course  registrations  in  a  public  institution  with 
gross  revenues  in  the  vicinity  of  $130,000  -  $140,000,  as  being 
approximately  $40,000.    Hence  to  be  self-supporting  on  a  true  total 
cost  basis  the  total  revenues  would  have  to  be  at  least  1.3  times  their 
current  level.    Even  in  branch  campuses,  public  schools  allow  public 
colleges  to  use  space  nearly  free  while  private  colleges  are  asked  to 
pay  rent. 


The  implications  of  this  are  considerable^  Jl^  for  example,  an 
operation  is  to  be  truly  self -supporting,  then  it  should  recover  and  repay 
the  indirect  subsidy.    This  means  higher  tuition  charges.    If  on  the  other- 
hand,  a  subsidy  is  decided  upon  as  a  matter  ofj)olicy»  then  that  subsidy 
ought  to  be  explicit,  and  the  option  of  providing  it  directly  to  students 
rather  than  to  divisions  of  continuing  education  indirectly  ought  tojbe _ex- 
plored.    (Direct  student  voucher  subsidies  are  recommended  elsewhere  In 
this  report.) 

Given  the  above  changes  in  financial  management  and  structure,  more 
money  is  needed  to  run  continuing  education  programs  in  the  public  sector. 
Additional  money  is  needed  for  staff,  for  supportive  services  such  as 
counseling  and  for  outreach,  and  so  on.    The  funds  needed  for  such  services 
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should  be  obtained  from  tuition  increases  since  student  clientele  data 
clearly  shows  those  now  in  the  system  can  afford  to  and  are  willing  to 
pay  more.    Further,  some  of  the  additional  money  raised  through  increased 
tuition  can  be  used  for  innovative  projects  by  each  individual  institution. 

Raising  Public  Tuitions  in  Continuing  Education 


In  order  to  raise  the  revenues  to  cover  indirect  overhead  costs  of 
continuing  education  and  for  other  complementary  services  and  program 
activities  for  adults  on  each  campus,  the  tui t ion  rate  in  public  institution 
continuing  education  programs  should  be  raised  to  approximately  $40  per 
credit  hour.    Such  a  raise,  given  the  characteristics  of  the  current 
clientele  in  continuing  education,  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  proposed 
specific  adult  continuing  education  vouchers  earlier,  will  not  deter  many 
of  the  current  participants.    The  vast  majority    of  the  current  participants 
are  from  income  levels  where  they  can  afford  tuition  rates  at  that  level. 
Moreover,  per  capita  incomes  have  and  are  increasing  faster  than  continuing 
education  tuitions. 

The  action  of  raising  tuitions,  adopting  true  total  cost  accounting, 
and  spending  more  on  ancillary  services  for  adults  can  be  taken  by  the 
Segmental  Boards.    The  proposed  new  Voucher  program  to  reach  those  not  now 
being  served  requires  legislative  action. 

Benefits  of  Higher  Tuitions  and  Total  Cost  Accounting 

Increased  revenues  through  higher  tuition  prices,  reflecting  true 
costs  of  continuing  education,  would  make  continuing  education  more 
genuinely  autonomous  --  divisions  of  continuing  education  could  pay  their 
own  way  vis-a-vis  the  regular  programs,  a  state  of  affairs  which  would 
be  welcome!  by  most  Directors  of  Continuing  Education  and  most  presidents 
and  would  make  more  likely  the  availability  of  State  funding  for  other 
purposes  suggested  earlier.    The. current  pattern  of  hidden  overhead 
sub_s.iiv:.  in  PMb] ^institutions  is  npt_ benefitting  those  population  groups 
most  in  need,  namely  those^ujtS3±o_are"  poor  and  who  have  low  "previous 
education.    Further,  it  is  not  .providing  cash  funds  at  each  institution' 
tor  other  activities  such  as  counseling,  area  planning,  institutional 
scholarships,  placement  services,  etc.. 

There  are  additional  benefits  to  the  financial  management  structure 
proposed  and  to  the  raising  of  the  public  tuition  levels.    First,  the 
additional  revenues  will  permit  the  paying  of  higher  faculty  salaries  in 
the  public  institutions,  and  those  salaries  should  be  increased  approximately 
20%  over  their  current  level.  y 

overh^eHCOn,dly'  wi*h  P^lic  tuitions  raised  to  an  appropriate  level,  and  with 
overhead  charges  levied  such  that  the  operations  in  the  public  institutions 
are  truly  self-supporting  at  full  cost,  the  problem  of  price  competition 
between  public  and  private  institutions  will  be  alleviated.    With  both 
pub  ics  and  privates  operating  on  a  full-cost  basis,  with  comparable  tuition, 
healthy  competition  can  ensue  centered  around  program  quality,  innovation 
and  service  characteristics.    A  uniform  tuition  rate  between  publics  and 
privates  is  under  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  Worcester  Consortium 
with  particular  reference  to  their  proposed  external  deeree.    This  is  a  verv 
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promising  development  in  the  direction  of  a  more  constructively  competitive 
institutional  environment. 

Thirdly,  if  evening  programs  were  funded  like  day  programs  in 
public  institutions,  they  would  become  subject  to  the  same  pressures 
for  tenure  and  unionization  as  the  day  programs.    A  key  case  is  pending 
at  Massasoit  Community  College  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  continuing 
education  faculty  are  state  enployees.    If  they  are  deemed  to  be  state 
employees,  then  they  can  be  unionized  just  like  the  day  faculty.  If 
that  occurs,  substantial  pressures  will  be  experienced  by  the  evening 
division  to  conform  increasingly  to  day  practices  with  respect  to  use 
of  faculty.    This  would  be  very  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  desirable  characteristics  of  continuing  education  is  its 
flexible  faculty  arrangements  with,  faculty  hired  from  various  sources  on 
a  contract,  performance-based  basis.    It  should  be  noted  that  already  at 
the  public  institutions  where  unions  exist,  it  is  usually  written  into  the 
contract  that  the  day  faculty  at  the  institution  have  the  right  of  first 
refusal  in  teaching  any  course  which  is  offered  in  continuing  education. 
This  is.  undesirable  for  it  perpetuates  the  historical  subordination  of 
adult  postsecondary  education  to  the  full-time  day  programs  designed  for 
college  age  youth  and  full-time  faculty. 

Finances  at  Private  Institutions 

The  use  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  as  a  vehicle  for  a 
Mliving  endowment11  in  many  private  institutions  has  been  alluded  to 
earlier.    The  importance  of  this  in  the  financial  structure  of  many 
private  institutions*  is  striking.     Many  private  institutions  in 
Massachusetts  could  not  survive  without  it.    Private  institutions  should 
adopt  the  total  cost  accounting  approach  suggested  earlier,  and  should  examine 

individually  the  possibility  of _ lower i ng .somewhat  the  tuition  rates  they 

are  now  charging  in  part-time  and  continuing  education  while  maintaining 
financial  solvency.    Careful  examination  by  each  institution  might  yield 
opportunities  for  cost  savings  and  conseauent  reductions,  in  the  tuition 
charges.    This  is  particularly  true  if  tighter  planning,  costing,  and 
management  procedures  are  adopted  as  has  been  recommended  in  the  institu- 
tional costs  discussion  earlier.    More  precise  cost  accounting  of  this  kind 
would  no  doubt  aid  private  institutions  in  their  overall  financial  management 
in  the  financially  tight  1970 fs. 
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VI.F.    Full  Partnership:    Institutions  of  the  "Core11  and  the  "Periphery" 


Major  Recommendations: 

To  best  meet  adult  continuing  needs  a  new  partnership  must  be  formed 
among  all  the  postsecondary  education  providers  in  a  given  area  including 
public  and  private  degree -granting  institutions,  proprietary  institutions. 
public  regional  vocational -technical  schools,  private  adult  education 
centers,  school  system  adult  education  programs  and  certain  employer-based 
education  programs.    This  partnership  should  be  formed  through  the  pro- 
posed Service  Area  Planning  Boards  (SAPB*s)  on  which  all  the  providers 
of  continuing  postsecondary  education  within  an  area  would  be  represented. 
Coordinated  planning  should  be  undertaken  to  maximize  service  and  minimize 
duplication.    All  providers  who  are  SAPB  members  should  be  eligible  for  the 
proposed  Adult  Continuing  Education  Vouchers  CACEV's).    The  time  has  come 
to  view  postsecondary  education  in  terms  of  its  educational  output  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  institution  or  structure  involved. 

Rationale  and  Sub-Recommendations 

One  of  the  persistent  problems  in  Massachusetts  postsecondary  educa- 
tion is  that  there  has  been  little  communication  between  the  several  sectors 
which  comprise  it.    This  has  been  even  more  the  case  for  continuing  and  part- 
time  education  than  for  the  full-time  day  operations.    Public  and  private 
degree  granting  institutions  in  the  same  area  rarely  communicate  much  less 
coordinate  their  plans  and  efforts.    For  example,  programs  have  been  initiated 
at  public  institutions  in  several  cases  which  are  duplicative  of  those  al- 
ready being  offered  by  nearby  private  institutions.    Without  consulting  and 
attempting  to  coordinate  with  the  existing  programs,  declining  enrollments 
in  nearby  privates  usually  follow.    Similarly  the  communication  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  public  regional  vocational-technical  schools1  postsecondary 
programs  and  degree-granting  institutions  has  been  limited.  Communication 
and  coordination  with  proprietaries  has  been  virtually  non-existent  as  pub- 
lic and  private  degree-granting  institutions  and  the  public  regional 
vocational  schools  planned  their  own  growth.    Several  reputable  proprietary 
institutions  have  been  forced  to  close.    Yet  in  cases  where  public  schools  con- 
tracted for  services  from  existing  proprietaries  a  viable  relationship  was 
established.    School  system  adult  education  programs  and  private  adult 
education  centers  have  also  seldom  been  involved  as  the  noncredit  community 
service  programs  of  public  institutions  have  been  planned  and  implemented. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  adult  seeking  continuing  postsecondary 
education  such  distinctions  between  provider  sectors  within  the  post- 
jgi,      secondary  universe  are  nearly  irrelevant.    Much  more  important  to  him 
are  questions  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  service  provided  (e.g.,  the 
location  of  course  offerings,  time  of  day,  subject,  format,  cost).  Thus 
the  typical  resident  of  a  typical  geographic  service  area  who  is  interested 
in  enrolling  in  a  course  or  program  will  look  into  the  offerings  of 
institutions  and  schools  nearby  and  then  make  a  selection.  Institutions 
in  each  area  should  also  together  examine  their  joint  offerings  from 
the  consumers  point  of  view.    The  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards 
provide  a  mechanism  for  such  discussion. 
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In  many  cases  these  several  sectors  are  providing  the  same  service 
and  the  traditional  sectoral  distinctions  become  blurred.    Adult  students 
have  recognized  this  long  before  traditional  educators  who  cling  to  sect- 
oral distinctions  based  on  source  of  funds,  financial  structure,  nature 
of  faculty,  etc.    Such  input  distinctions  have  little  relation  to. the 
production  process11  or  "technology"  of  each  sector,  much  less  its  "output11 
effect  on  students. 

Moreover,  evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  quality  of  education 
in  many  instances  may  be  superior  and  the  cost  less  (total  cost)  in  pro- 
prietary schools  and  vocational-technical  schools  than  in  traditional 
colleges  and  universities.    A  study  of  proprietary  schools  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  has  verified  the  high  quality  of  offerings  in  the  pro- 
prietary programs  compared  to  those  in  the  core  of  traditional  community 
colleges. *4    Proprietary  business  schools  have  more  than  double  the  student 
completion  rates  than  the  business  programs  of  community  col leges ,15 

A  study  underway  comparing  proprietary  institutions  with  public 
community  colleges  in  four  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States  (Boston 
is  one  of  them)  has  results  quite  favorable  to  the  proprietaries.  This 
study  has  revealed  that  there  are  not  significant  differences  in  socio- 
economic status  between  students  at  pubHc  community  colleges  and  proprie- 
tary institutions,  but  there  is  a  substantially  higher  ethnicity  in  color 
and  lower  verbal  ability  on  entry  at  the  proprietary  institutions.  In 
spite  of  this  relatively  education-disadvantaged  population  in  the  pro- 
prietaries, salary  expectations  of  graduates  are  the  same  for  the  pro- 
prietaries and  community  colleges.    The  current  phase  of  the  study  will 
reveal  whether  or  not  these  dollar  expectations  are  borne  out  in  the  labor 
market.    It  is  likely  that  they  are.*6 

National  trends  indicate  a  rate  of  increase  of  proprietary  school 
enrollments  over  the  last  decade  which  is  twice  the  rate  of  increase  in 
degree-granting  institutions.    Further,  federal  policies  are  changing 
such  that  student  aid  funds  can  go  to  proprietary  institutions.  Accredi- 
tation and  degree-granting  criteria  are  changing  such  that  proprietary 
institutions  will  be  included.    Finally,  contracts  with  proprietary 
institutions  have  been  undertaken  in  some  instances  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  area  of  occupational  education  and  they  have  been  recommended  in 
Delaware,  Indiana  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Boston  area  over  the  last  ten  years,  proprietary  institutions 
have  been  leaders  in  starting  programs  in  new  subject  areas.  Publicand 
private  institutions  later  adopted  these  curricula    (see  II-N,  Technical  Report)* 

For  many  years  proprietary  institutions  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts have  trained  students  in  business,  technical,  cosmetology,  medical 
and  other  fields,  yet  their  role  in  the  education  and  training  of  youth 
and  adults  has  been  generally  unrecognized.    But,  trends  in  student  demand 
and  the  growth  of  public  training  programs  at  the  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  level  are  leading  to  an  appropriate  time  for  a  public  policy  decision 
about  their  role  and  function  in  the  State.    It  may  be  that  public  support 
to  proprietaries  or  students  who  attend  proprietaries  is  <  more  cost-effect - 
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ive  and  equitable  policy  than  continued  expansion  of  public  programs  and 
institutions.  6 

Regional  vocational-technical  schools  have  begun  to  offer  postsec- 
ondary  programs  in  the  daytime  and  have  the  potential  for  continuing 
education  programs  at  the  13th  and  14th  grade  levels.    In  particular, 
their  technical  facilities  are  excellent  and  there  are  already  some  co- 
operative arrangements  for  their  use  by  community  college  students. 

Adult  education  programs  have  the  flexibility  to  offer  a  variety  of 
courses  in  the  evening,  on  what  people  are  interested  in  taking.  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  among  others,  have  developed  extensive  programs  and  with 
publicity  campaigns,  attracted  many  new  participants.    The  potential  for 
greater  use  of  high  school  programs  should  be  developed. 

Employers  also  may  offer  courses  to  employees  or  subsidize  them  to 
take  classes  in  local  institutions.    Since  60%  of  men  and  24%  of  women 
are  subsidized  by  an  employer  or  other  resource,  the  influence  of  employ- 
ers is  great.    Coordination  among  employers  and  institutions  is  desirable, 
as  they  relate  to  students  and  offerings  available  to  them. 

Because  a  full  partnership  of  various  types  of  institutions  in  a 
service  area  is  in  the  adult  student's  best  interests,  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken:  6  F 


First,  the  several  types  of  institutions  should  seek  to  stimulate 
each  other  to  expand  programs  in  the  fields  of  their  institutional  compet- 
ence and  of  need  rather  than  to  duplicate  efforts. 

For  example,  if  there  is  in  an  area  a  shortage  of  noncredit  programs, 
the  colleges  in  the  area,  in  addition  to  offering  some  themselves,  should 
seek  to  stimulate  local  school  systems  through  joint  noncredit  offerings. 
Similarly  in  certain  areas  of  the  state  expansion  of  the  continuing  educa- 
tion activity  at  the  postsecondary  level  of  the  regional  vocational-techni- 
cal schools  should  be  stimulated  (where  it  would  not  simply  be  duplicative 
and  competitive  wi'Ji  existing  programs).    Several  regional  schools  have 
excellent  and  unique  facilities  which  are  not  being  used  for  continuing 
education  as  well  as  they  could  be. 

Second,  all  types  of  institutions  should  coordinate  their  efforts  such 
that  programs  are  articulated  and  transition  from  one  part  or  level  to 
another  is  facilitated.    Students  should  be  able  to  easily  use  the  services 
of  several  institutions  as  they  piece  together  their  own  program  involving 
transitions  from  noncredit  to  credit,    secondary  to  postsecondary,  lower 
division  to  upper  division  and  on  through  graduate  study.    Again,  joint 
planning  through  the  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  is  the 
easiest  way  to  bring  such  a  situation  about. 

Third,  in  Section  K  of  these  recommendations,  a  set  of  suggestions 
is  made  about  how  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  can  become  a 
constructive  force  toward  building  the  new  partnership. 
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VI. G.    Organization  apd  Management  in  Public  and  Private  Institutions 


Major  Recommendation: 

The  senior  position  with  respect  to  part-time  and  continuing  and 
nontraditional  study  on  each  public  or  private  college  or  university 
campus  should  hold  the  title  of  Dean  of  Adult  Continuing  and  Nontradi- 
tional  Study,  with  rank,  responsibilities,  and  prerogatives  comparable 
to  those  of  an  academic  dean  or  vice  president.    The  Dean  should  admin- 
ister an  independent  division  co-equal  with  the  full-time-day  division. 
The  Division  of  Adult  Continuing  and  Nontraditional  Study  should  offer 
its  own  degree  (e.g.,  a  Bachelor  of  General  Studies)  for  which  the 
Division  has  sole  discretion  over  academic  requirements.    The  Division 
should  also  offer  other  traditional  degrees  of  the  college,  but  for  those 
a  joint  curriculum  committee  should  govern  academic  requirements. 

Rationale  and  Sub-Recommendations: 

Earlier  recommendations  sections  have  already  dealt  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  overall  issue  of  organization  and  management  of  the 
Alternative  Postsecondary  Education  System.    Sec"  on  A  dealt  with  the 
necessity  of  institutionally  strengthening  adult  continuing  education  as 
an  alternative  to  the  traditional  full-time-day  education  model.    Section  B 
developed  the  reasons  why  area-specific  organizational  patterns  (Service 
Area  Planning  Boards)  should  be  established  to  handle  a  variety  of 
functions  on  a  cooperative  basis  (needs  analysis,  outreach,  minimizing 
wasteful  competition,  and  maximizing  effective  service).    In  Section  C, 
Statewide  coordination  patterns  were  suggested  with  responsibility  for 
part-time,  continuing  and  nontraditional  study  in  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  or  the  proposed  Board  of  Postsecondary  Education  formally  being 
assigned  to  a  deputy  or  vice  chancellor.    Coordination  at  the  Statewide 
level  between  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  also  been  suggested.    In  Section  E,  recommendations  with 
respect  to  financial  structure  and  management  have  been  made  which  re- 
quire strong  management  at  the  institutional  level.    This  section  ad- 
dresses internal  institutional  management. 

Administrators  and  governing  boards  should  formally  recognize  the 
importance  of  continuing  education  at  many  institutions  by  making  con- 
tinuing education  administrators  full-time,  regularly  appointed  deans" 
reporting  directly  to  the  president.     This  formal  recognition  is  necessary 
for  both  real  and  symbolic  reasons.    Basic  day-to-day  continuing  education 
operations  involving  questions  of  costs  and  pricing,  course  and  program 
quality  control,  and  program  accessibility  need  the  direction  of  regular 
full-time  deans.    If  the  kind  of  financial  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility recommended  in  this  report  are  to  be  viable  in  practice,  and  the  "alter- 
native higher  education  system"  is  to  be  strengthened,  then  a  lesser  rank 
than  Dean  is  inappropriate.    The  Dean  of  Part-time  and  Continuing  and  Non- 
traditional  Studies  would  have  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  senior  line 
academic  dean.    In  short,  the  president  or  academic  vice  president  of 
an  institution  would  have  reporting  to  him  two  senior  academic  deans,  one 
for  the  full-time-day  division  and  one  for  the  adult -continuing -education 
division. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  most  directors  of  continuing 
education  is  dealing  with  their  academic  dean,  who  is  usually  their 
superior.    It  is  not  a  clash  of  personality  but  of  educational  philos- 
ophy and  approach.    In  Section  A  several  differences  between  the  full- 
time  -day-youth  model  and  the  adult-part-time-continuing-education  model 
were  delineated.    These  differences  are  embodied  in  the  outlooks  of  the 
typical  academic  dean  whose  whole  professional  orientation  is  toward  the 
traditional  academic  structure,  and  the  Director  of  Continuing  Education 
whose  professional  outlook  often  stems  from  the  educational  reform  move- 
ment.   Subordination  of  the  continuing  education  director  to  the  academic 
dean  cripples  adult  continuing  education  by  forcing  it  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  into  a  traditional  mold. 


The  advantages  of  autonomy  and  independence  are  easy  to  illustrate 
Consider  the  hiring  of  faculty.    Ideally  the  Dean  of  Adult,  Continuing  and 
Nontraditional  Education  should  be  free  to  hire  that  person  who  he  believes 
will  do  the  best  job  of  teaching  a  certain  class.    However,  under  present 
arrangements  the  day  faculty  at  the  college  have  the  first  chance  to  pick 
up  any  continuing  education  division  teaching  assignments  as  a  "moonlighting" 
salary  supplement.    The  Director  of  Continuing  Education  is  hence  the  captive 
of  the  academic  dean  and  the  department  chairmen.    The  same  phenomenon 
holds  true  in  the  area  of  curriculum  planning  and  in  the  case  of  the  use  of 
continuing  education  revenues  which  are  often  not  under  the  continuing 
education  division's  control.    The  net.  result,  therefore,  of  subordination 
of  the  Director  of  Continuing  Education  is  a  decrease  in  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  the  continuing  education  program.    The  continuing 
education  student  is  thereby  shortchanged. 

Finance,  access,  and  educational  quality,  in  that  order,  are  the  major 
concerns  of  administrators  of  continuing  education  under  the  present 
arrangements.17    Costs  and  charges— market  considerations—are  now  the  first 
considerations  necessary  to  beginning,  evaluating,  or  terminating  an 
instructional  activity  in  continuing  education.    Accessibility  and  quality 
are  decidedly  second  and  third  in  order  of  importance.    Program  "accessibility" 
includes  such  issues  as  course  content,  site  selection,  and  scheduling, 
special  admissions  arrangements,  tuition  prices,  remedial  and  counseling 
services,  and  special  credit  arrangements.    Special  arrangements  or  spe- 
cial policies  to  provide  for  "accessibility"  beyond  already  approved 
continuing  education  division  practices  must  be  cleared  with  the  academic 
dean  if  academic  policy  is  involved,  with  the  administrative  dean  if  sup- 
port services  are  required,  or  in  unusually  important  cases  directly  by 
the  president.    In  continuing  education,  approval  of  new  credit  courses 
usually  rests  with  departments  and/or  divisions  and  the  faculty  academic 
standards  or  curriculum  committees.    Presidential  or  faculty  senate  ap- 
proval for  new  programs  is  required. 


Given  these  financial  and  administrative  constraints,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  "educational  quality"  is  perceived  by  directors  .?f 
continuing  education  in  terms  of  "basic  education  standards"  as  grades, 
attendance,  testing  results,  transferability  of  courses,  and  resulting 
job  placement.     The  primary  determinant  of  quality  is  the  instructor, 
whether  regular  faculty  or  adjunct.    As  guarantees  of  quality  control, 
directors  rely  upon  the  oversight  of  academic  departments  and  the  various 
faculty  committees;  relevance  to  students'  needs  is  "assured"  with  the  use 
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of  "good  teachers".    With  the  proposed  total  cost  budgeting  and  raised 
public  tuitions,  more  funds  will  be  available  on  campus  to  increase  access, 
and  wasteful  price  competition  between  publics  and  privates  will  be 
reduced.    Further,  the  proposed  Adult  Continuing  Education  Voucher  program 
will  result  in  greater  demand  and  hence  greater  revenues.    With  the 
proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards,  particularly  through  the  joint 
needs  analysis  and  Area  Educational  Opportunity  Center  efforts,  access  will 
be  increased.    The  prime  focus  of  continuing  education  administrators' 
attention  can  then  shift  to  educational  quality  and  innovativeness . 

In  addition  to  the  dominance  of  academic  deans  and  financial  consid- 
erations, other  significant  features  of  continuing  education  which  compel 
depencence  upon  and  involvement  with  the  sponsoring  institution  are  impor- 
tant.   A  few  are  identified  and  discussed  below. 

At  the  State  colleges,  in  terms  of  programs  and  course  offerings, 
there  is  a  heavy  emphasis  in  continuing  education  on  teacher  education 
at  the  graduate  level.    This  is  because  directors  of  continuing  education 
are  also  in  charge  of  graduate  studies  which  focus  on  courses  leading  to 
the  M.Ed.    The  historical  reason  for  this  is  that  continuing  studies  was 
the  only  way  the  State  colleges  could  continue  graduate  programs  (which 
they  were  otherwise  prohibited  from  having  by  restrictive  legislation). 
With  a  damper  now  on  doctoral  programs  and  teacher  education  and  with 
much  of  the  continuing  education  content  in  State  college  programs  skewed 
toward  graduate  teacher  education,  the  State  colleges  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  respond  with  much  flexibility  to  area  and  client  needs  in  other 
fields.    There  are  some  signs  to  the  contrary,  however,  in  the  growth  plans 
of  the  State  colleges'  continuing  education  programs  and  in  their  significant 
nontraditional  "open  college11  experiments  (discussed  elsewhere). 

Many  community  colleges  and  some  small  private  colleges,  through  a 
combination  of  operational  philosophy  and  financial  necessity,  encourage 
a  close  working  relation  between  continuing  education  and  community  ser- 
vice.   Some,  notably  the  community  colleges,  center  their  noncredit  cour- 
ses and  institutes  in  the  community  service  area,  while  their  academic 
programs  are  in  continuing  education.    Both  types  of  programs  may  be  in 
single  Evening  Division  or  a  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  Commun- 
ity Service. 

Other  institutions,  notably  two  and  four  year  privates,  define  con- 
tinuing education  as  a  mix  of  an  extension  of  the  day  division  and  of  non- 
credit  service  courses  of  an  innovative  and  experiential  character.  The 
experimental  or  innovative  types  of  learning  are  noncredit  service  courses 
and  programs,  less  subjected  to  faculty  scrutiny  and  likely  rejection. 
The  traditional  day  courses  offered  in  the  evening,  part-time  remain  under 
day  faculty  control. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  dean  or 
director  reporting  directly  to  the  president,  with  development  and 
management  responsibilities  for  extending  the  day  program  into  the 
evening,  offering  courses  off  campus  at  the  convenience  of  the  students, 
and  a  variety  of  nontraditional  formats  with  appeal  to  persons  not 
previously  served.    The  success  of  these  ventures  is  directly  related 
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to  the  college's  perception  of  its  educational  mission  and  its  ability 
to  translate  this  mission  into  the  innovative  and  entreprenurial  possibi- 
lities and  style  of  continuing  education.    Not  all  colleges,  particularly 
those  most  tightly  wedded  to  the  notion  of  higher  education  as  the  tradi- 
tional four-year  liberal  arts  curriculum,  will  be  able  to  utilize  these 
possibilities  to  the  utmost. 

This  review  of  the  regular  (day)  and  continuing  education  (evening) 
programs  reveals  a  variety  of  administrative  characteristics  and  problems. 
Common  characteristics  and  problems  are  associated  with  the  size  and 
purpose  of  the  parent  institution.    Characteristics  are  not  uniformly 
determined  by  segmental  affiliation,  if  public,  or  by  whether  the  control 
is  public  or  private.    Continuing  education  divisions  tend  toward  "pro- 
gressive" management  practices  and  toward  a  "conservative"  educational 
philosophy,  for  reasons  of  their  entrepreneurial  status  and  a  historical 
experience  as  extension  programs.    Their  non-traditional  mechanisms  are 
forward-looking  (where  they  exist),  their  program  content  is  conventional. 
Dependence  upon  the  regular  academic  program  for  academic  policy  over- 
sight and  faculty  staffing  is  an  inhibiting  influenca  upon  continuing 
education  and  is  used  by  administrations  and  faculties  for  exploitative 
purposes.    Increasingly,  career  education,  work-study  options,  and  the  use 
of  adjunct  and  part-time  faculty  appear  as  solutions  to  the  problem.  The 
"demands"  of  self-support,  accessibility,  and  quality  produce  strengths 
and  weaknesses  as  discussed  at  several  points  in  this  report. 

The  reasons  for  many  continuing  education  programs  progressive  ad- 
ministration and  management  characteristics  may  be  their  entrepreneurial 
role  vis  a  vis  the  institution  and  the  surrounding  community.  Their 
relatively  conservative  stance  on  questions  of  program  content  and  ex- 
periential learning  may  stem  from  a  historical  background  of  "extension 
education"  which  was  both  highly  structured  and  academically  conventional. 
This  handicap  will  have  to  be  recognized  and  overcome  if  the  DCE's  are  to 
develop,  support  and  manage  nontraditional  programs,  and  move  ahead  as  an 
alternative  postsecondary  education  system. 

The  findings  and  conclusions  concerning  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  continuing  education  programs  point  to  one  of  two  future  alternatives 
which  might  solve  existing  problems  and  build  on  present  strengths. 

One  alternative  is  to  integrate  the  divisions  of  continuing  education 
with  the  regular  full-time  academic  programs.    By  charging  chairmen  and 
deans  with  making  their  entire  offerings  comparably  as  flexible  and  acces- 
sible, many  of  the  advantages  of  the  continuing  education  division  could 
be  absorbed.    Tuition  differentials  would  disappear.    All  students  would 
be  provided  with  the  same  services.    Faculty  moonlighting  would  be  eliminated, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  teaching  extra  hours  for  extra  pay.    These  benefits 
of  integration  would  accrue  to  institutions  only  if  they  were  capable  of 
making  some  basic  transformations,  however.    Present  evidence  indicates 
that  they  would  not  change  and,  in  fact,  would  be  most  likely  to  co-opt 
continuing  education  sufficiently  so  that  its  uniqueness  would  disappear 
entirely  and  the  regular  programs  change  not  at  all.    The  traditional 
full-time  model  with  its  disciplines  and  departments,  its  lockstep 
progression,  its  tenured  faculty,  its  faculty  unions  and  so  on,  is  so 
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much  stronger  than  the  nascent  adult-continuing-education  model  that 
the  latter  would  be  smothered. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  strengthen  the  DCE's  present  semi- 
independent  status  by  making  them  fiscally,  administratively,  and 
academically  autonomous.    They  could  then  more  fully  take  advantage  of 
their  entrepreneurial  character.    By  building  their  own  educational 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  program,  as  well  as  with  other 
continuing  education  operations  in  a  given  area,  a  more  mature  relation 
might  result  between  co-equal  partners.    Institutions,  their  full-time 
academic  programs,  and  their  student  clienteles  would  thus  benefit  with 
the  creation  of  strengthened  and  independent  continuing  education  programs. 

There  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  serious  problem  of  lack  of  adequate 
management  and  planning  information  in  part-time  and  continuing  education 
in  Massachusetts.    Comparable  data  has  not  existed  between  segments  of 
public  higher  education  and  between  public  and  private  injtitutions . 
Moreover,  comparable  and  complete  data  has  not  existed  for  any  one  seg- 
ment or  geographic  area  at  sufficient  level  of  specificity  and  detail. 
This  lack  of  data  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  subordinate  status 
which  part-time  and  continuing  education  has  had  in  the  Commonwealth 
relative  to  full-time  day  programs  in  most  institutions. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  this  study  established  a  format  for  a  management 
information  system  on  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education 
which  involved  management  and  policy-oriented  data  gathered  in  a  comparable 
way  for  public  and  private  degree  granting  institutions  and  from  the  other 
postsecondary  sectors.    This  report  constitutes  the  first  output  of'  this 
information  system.    The  data  was  difficult  for  institutions  to  gather 
the  first  time  around,  but  it  is  now  possible  for  this  information  system 
to  be  institutionalized  and  replicated  on  a  yearly  basis.    Much  of  the 
information  was  difficult  for  institutions  to  gather  the  first  time  be- 
cause data  had  not  been  kept  in  a  manner  most  useful  for  management  and 
policy  analysis,  but  as  the  process  is  routinized,  it  should  be  a  straight- 
forward and  modest  effort. 

It  is  essential  that  the  management  information  system  be  continued  by 
institutions,  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion.   Adult  continuing  and  part-time  and  nontraditional  postsecondary 
educational  activities  can  then  be  monitored  and  planned  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  their  importance  to  the  population  of  this  state.  The 
type  of  analysis  performed  in  Volume  II  of  this  Study  with  respect  to 
programs,  policies,  campuses  and  branch  campuses,  area  planning,  and  unmet 
needs,  should  be  continued  on  an  annual  basis  through  such  a  management 
and  policy  information  system.    If  such  a  system  is  not  developed,  much  of 
the  information  needed  to  implement  several  of  the  recommendations  in  this 
report  (e.g.  area  planning,  vouchers  to  special  clientele  groups')  on  a  year 
to  year  basis  would  be  lacking. 

The  need  for  and  procedure  for  needs  analysis  a*d  planning  has  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  Service  Area  Planning  Boards  and  is 
discussed  further  in  Section  I. 
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VI. H.    Organizing  and  Using  Available  Educational  Technology 


.  „jor  Recommendation: 

Public  and  private  investment  in  educational  technology  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  being  underutilized  (both  broadcast  and  stuc  >  •oduction 
facilities).    Software  and  mechanisms  for  utilizing  existing        t a 1 
facilities  are  needed.    Technology  should  not  be  viewed_as ^n_j^grtunity 
to  save  money,  for  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  will,  but  as  a  way 
institutions  can  cooperate  to  increase  access  to  adult  continuing  postsec- 
ondary  education.    The  Commonwealth  should  pursue  the  following  opportuni- 
ties for  utilizing  existing  facilities:    geographic  service  area,  regional 
and  Statewide  planning  and  sharing  in  the  use  of  facilities  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  software;  State  and  regi onal  instructional  TV  networks  using  existing 
underutilized  facilities:  a  Statewide  video-  and  audiotape  resource  center: 
educational  radio,  specifically  using  FM  side  channel  broadcast;  providing 
current  school  broadcast  over  public  television  more_ effectively  through 
Videotape  distribution,  with  the  broadcast  time  so  released  used  for  post- 
s econdary  continuing  education  programming;  use  of  commercial  TV  and  radjp 
for  continuing  education  programming  in  keeping  with  the  increased  public 
service  obligations  of  these  stations;  and  use  of  TV  and  radio  technology 
for  the  delivery  of  direct  instructional^ 
tional  institutions. 

Rationale  and  Sub -Recommendation s  : 

Educational  technology  includes  films,  television,  computers,  dial 
access  retrieval  systems,  cassettes,  and  programmed  learning.  To 
understand  and  assess  its  potential  use  in  Massachusetts  continuing 
and  part-time  education,  exemplary  programs,  existing  facilities, 
and  available  equipment  were  surveyed  across  the  State,  and  people 
involved  in  the  field  of  educational  technology  were  interviewed. 
These  discussions  are  limited  to  video  and  audio  technology  and  are  presented 
from  the  perspective  of  communications  technology  viewed  as  an  educational 
resource. 

Educational  technology  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  cannot  revo- 
lutionize continuing  and  part-time  education  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  an  agent  available  to  policymakers  and  curriculum  designers  which  can 
provide  flexible  access  to  education,  but  can  serve  only  a  limited 
function  in  meeting  the  immediate  demands  for  access  to  part-time  and 
continuing  education.    To  be  maximally  effective  in  Massachusetts,  tech- 
nology must  be  supported  in  three  ways:      large  resources  in  time,  money 
and  manpower  for  development,  distribution  and  production;  a  large  pop- 
ulation for  distribution;  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  educational  insti- 
tutions to  cooperate  and  share  in  the  costs,  organization,  development  and 
dissemination  needed    to  employ  technology  regionally  and  statewide. 

The  primary  contribution  which  communications  technology  can  make 
to  continuing  and  part-time  education  is  to  increase  access  to  programs. 
Many  currently  excluded  groups  can  be  drawn  into  continuing  education 
if  access  is  facilitated,    Adults  in  general  have  much  interest  in 
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learning,  but  may  not  want  to  or  be  able  to  focus  time  and  energy  on 
attending  classes  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  time  available  to  an  adult  varies  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month.    This  person  reduces  his  or  her  learning  activity  after  he  or 
she  has  acquired  the  knowledge  or  skill  desired,  and  this  may  be  at  the 
end  of  two  days  or  twenty  weeks.    The  adult  learner  may  already  possess 
certain  aspects  of  the    knowledge  he  or  she  seeks  to  acquire.    In  general, 
this  kind  of  student  is  not  totally  receptive  to  traditional  instruction 
which  is    almost  entirely  verbal,    A  new  concept  of  access  is  required 
to  meet  his  or    her  needs,    Disadvantaged  groups  without  public  trans- 
portation, the  elderly  confined  to  homes,  women  afraid  to  come  into 
the  city  at  night,  prisoners  and  other  institutionalized  groups  cannot 
easily  attend  formal  classes.    Access  for  these  groups  is  a  major  barrier 
to  learning. 

Adult  and  continuing  education  programs  through  educational  tech- 
nology can  make  instruction  available  to  the  learner,  wherever  he  or 
she  may  be,  at  whatever  time  this  person  requires,  in  the  medium  or 
media  which  best  suit  his  or  her  purposes.    To  reach  these  objectives 
instruction  must  be  designed    to  permit  multiple  points  of  entry, 
self- instruction  using    modular  instructional  units,  and  opportunities 
for  immediate  feedback.    The  creative    application  of  technology  to 
the  teaching- learning  process  can  aid  in  mass  access  to  learning, 

Sophisticated  technology  such  as  television,  radio,  computers  and 
multi-purpose  telecommunications  grids  cannot  be  successfully  exploited 
without  centralization  of  resources  and  centralized  control.  Within 
the  State,  few  universities  share  resources  or  programs.    Money  now 
being  spent  on  programs  and  facilities  would  be  more  effectively  invested 
in  regional  resource  centers.    Supportive  regional  communications  resource 
centers  could  provide  schools  with  a  core  from  which  programs  would  be 
produced,  researched,  developed,  disseminated  throughout  the  region, 
and  distributed  to  an  interested  public. 

Sufficient  mass  media  resources  exist  in  the  State  to  transmit 
and  distribute  part-time  and  continuing  education  materials  to  large 
populations  of  consumers  (See  Table).    If  universities  would  cooperate 
and  reciprocate  in  management,  development  and  implementation,  then 
numerous  technological  resources  could  be  directly  enlisted  in  short- 
range  plans  for  part-time  and  continuing  education  efforts. 

Public  Television  Access  and  Use 

In  Massachusetts,  there  are  three  public  television  stations, 
all  operated  by  and    licensed  to  the  WGBH  Educational  Foundation.  In 
Boston  and  surrounding  areas  there  is  WGBH-TV  Channel  2  and  WGBX-TV 
Channel  44.    WGBH  is  a  VHP  station,  and  WGBX  a  UHF  station.  WGBY 
Channel  57  operates  (for  the  Western  part  of  the  State)  in  Springfield. 

The  WGBH  Educational  Foundation's  contribution  to  educational 
pursuits  in  the  State  is  well  known.    The  Foundation  broadcasts 
instructional  television  programming  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  during  the  day  through  the  administrative  authority  of  the 
State.    It  has  also  for  some  years  been  broadcasting  continuing  education 
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courses  in  the  late  afternoon.    The  courses  are  in  the  science  fields 
and  targeted  for  continuing  education  students  who  study  at  home. 

WGBY,  Channel  57  in  Springfield  is  a  new  station.    It  has  facilities 
for  simulcasting  with  WGBH  Ch.  2.    Any  programs  aired  over  Ch.  2  can  be 
fed  to  Ch.  57  in  Springfield.    Channel  57  also  has  studios  available. 
The  facilities  are  limited,  but  quite  adequate  for  lectures,  seminars, 
discussions  and  other  non-complicated  television  productions. 

With  the  capabilities  of  the  WGBH  Educational  Foundation,  there  is 
now  a  statewide  television  link  that  is  used  for  the  broadcasting  and 
production  of  television  programming  for  school  and  home  consumption. 
It  is  not  yet  being  used  in  any  concerted  manner  to  assist  higher 
education  in  opening  up  access  to  part-time  and  continuing  education 
clientele. 

Channel  44,  which  covers  Eastern  Massachusetts  as  far  as  Worcester, 
is  available  for  use  most  of  the  day  and  evening.    The  WGBH  Educational 
Foundation  would  welcome  opportunities  to  provide  transmission  resources. 
Arrangements  could   be  made  to  purchase  transmission  time.    Then  new 
programs,  or  existing  programs,  could  be  aired  to  clientele  in  their 
homes,  their  schools,  or  at  their  places  of  business.    Currently,  Channel 
44  is  not  in  use  during  the  day,  and  therefore,  available  for  instruc- 
tional programming. 

There  is  little  chance  that  WGBH  Ch.  2  will  broadcast  college 
course  material  beyond  what  is  now  being  aired  without  radical  policy 
changes,  and  the  continuing  education  course  material  now  being  aired 
may  soon  be  eliminated.    The  station  hasn't  any  available  air  time  unless 
it  charges  its  normal  evening  program  material,  or  eliminates  daily 
broadcasts  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  replaces  this  time 
with  college  course  work.    Because  its  prime  programming  policy  is  to 
broadcast  evening  public  television  to  homes,  WGBH  Ch,  2  will  not 
change  its  evening  programming  to  instructional  course  material.  A 
more  efficient  use  of  money  and  production  time  would  be  to  eliminate 
all  elementary  and  secondary  school  broadcasts  from  open  air  Channel  2 
and  replace  them  with  such  material  to  new  part-time  and  continuing 
higher  education  participants  (e.g.,  women  at  home,  the  elderly,  etc.) 
during  the  hours  of  6  AM  to  3  PM.    Change  from  broadcast  television  to 
a  videotape  distribution  operation  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
would  be  far  more  cost-effective,  would  eliminate  the  repetition  of 
programs,  and  would  guarantee  that  only  users  would  receive  the  course 
material.    It  would  also  give  choice  of  use  to  the  teachers.    The  State 
leases  time  and  facilities  from  Channel  2  for  production  and  trans- 
mission purposes,  and  that  same  money  could,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
be  used  to  provide  schools  with  video  tapes  of  programs  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  videotape  equipment. 

Freeing  the  daily  air  time  on  Channel  2  would  provide  8  to  10 
hours  that  could  be  used  to  broadcast  programs  determined  from  careful 
market  analysis  and  audience  surveys  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
currently  underserved  adult  populations  who  wish  to  pursue  their  education 
during  certain  hours  and  by  television.    A  great  part  of  this  audience 
already  uses  radio  and  television  as  prime  sources  of  new  information. 
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Commercial  Television  and  Radio  Resources  and  Accessibility 


More  use  should  be  made  of  commercial  television  and  radio  to 
assist  in  providing  access  to  educational  materials.    Since  commercial 
broadcasting  must  compete  for  audiences,  stations  are  not  prepared  to 
produce  educational  programs  for  college  course  work  except  where  the  pro- 
grams are  least  likely  to  endanger  ratings.    However,  cooperative  strategies 
and  policy  agreements  by  the  educational  institutions  could  make  commer- 
cial television  a  more  accessible  resource.    All  of  these  commercial 
stations  piiblically  proclaim  a  responsibility  to  the  community.  All 
schedule  educational  programs.    The  programs  aired  are  chosen  by  the 
station  management,  are  mostly  intended  for  young  audiences,  and  are 
usually  on  in  the  very  early  mornings  during  the  week  and  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.    No  commercial  station  airs  programs  for  college  level 
course  credit  instruction.    Yet  this  would  appear  to  be  a  logical  way 
to  partially  meet  FCC  licensing  requirements  for  service. 

Radio  Resources  and  Accessibility 

_as  an  educational  tool,  has  largely  been  ignored  in  this 
State;  yetj  it  is  a  cosj: -effective means  for  off to  homes 
and  environments  away  from  camgus  and  institutions.    Lectures,  dis- 
cussions,  and  exams ~coii Id  be~~produced  cheaply  and  quickly  and  transmitted 
to  select  target  populations  using  the  FCCfs  side  channel  authorization 
through  existing  university  facilities  to  d^  c9urse 
material. 


a)  Universities  should  record  the  lectures  and  lecture/discussion 
craTseT"Tor  later ;  j^^sjnisj i pn„over . a  s ideb and... ch aim  el . 

b)  Stations  should  program  discussion  sessions  with  telephone 
UP^j^Ls.P.I %h.*k  independent  study, participants  could,,. discuss 
course  content  with  the  professor. 

c)  Universities  should  reciprocate  and  trade  each  other's  programming. 

d)  Participants  might  be  required  to  purchase  side  s i gna 1  conver- 
ters ($25.00)  as  a  part  of  their  admission  fee,  or  a  "col lection 
of  universities  could  cooperate  in  purchasing  bulk  amounts 

of  converters  to  be  distributed  to  individuals,  community 
centers,  places  of  employment7^~^~~^~^^~ 

e)  Regional  production  and  transmission  centers  ghouj^b^^t^^^, 
to  coordinate  the  instructional  radio,  e f f ort s * 

Under  this  scheme  radio  would  be  used  as  a  basic  low  cost  tool  to 
broadcast  the  same  instruction  received  by  those  students  who  attend 
lectures  and  seminars,  to  reach  a  large  number  of  people  outside  the 
campus  environment.    Homes,  classrooms  and  places  of  business  could 
receive  broadcast  programs  and  study  or  exam  materials.    The  successful 
adoption  of  radio  as  an  instructional  tool  could  provide  regions  in  the 
State  with  a  central  audio  source  to  transmit  and  receive  instruction 
and  information. 
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FM  radio  is  allowed  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
transmit  information  on  a  side  channel  that  is  best  understood  in  terms 
of  a  closed  circuit  radio.    Commercial  stations,  such  as  WCRB  and  WROR 
in  the  Boston  area  feed  muzak  to  participating  organizations  through  FM 
side  channels.    Only  the  subscribing  organizations  can  receive  muzak 
that  is  being  fed  from  the  FM  station.    Those  not  participating  are 
not  able  to  receive  information. 

For  example,  Wisconsin  University  School  of  the  Air  currently  trans- 
mits educational  material  to  a  selected  target  population,  including  adult 
and  continuing  education  programs  and  programs  transmitted  daily  to 
the  blind.    KSJR  in  Minnesota  has  also  successfully  adopted  radio  as 
a  media  tool  to  transmit  instructional  material.    To  receive  the 
programs  originating  from  the  FM  transmission  source,  listeners  must 
have  receivers  with  a  built-in  side-signal  or  a  converter  -  much  like 
a  UHF  television  adapter  -  that  fits  onto  their  radio.    The  cost  for 
a  converter  is  about  $25.00. 

Many  of  the  universities  in  Massachusetts  have  FM  radio  licenses  and 
operate  FM  radio  stations  that  could  adapt  for  transmission  on  side-signal, 
as  does  WGBH-TV.    Assuming  the  universities  would  cooperate  in  the  distri- 
bution and  production  of  radio  instruction,  side-channel  radio  could  be 
economically  used  in  part-time  and  continuing  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide greater  access  to  learning  at  low  cost. 

Use  of  Existing  Programs  for  Education 

It  may  be  possible  to  use  programs  now  on  the  air  and  those 
intended  for  future  airing  as  course  material  to  be  viewed  for  credit. 
There  are  programs  currently  on  the  air  that  have  promising  possibilities 
as  acceptable  course  material.    Examples  include  community  affairs  and 

information  shows.    Educators  should  work  with  commercial  and  public  

stations  to  advise  and  suggest  program  ideas  or  content  areas  and  re- 
search to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  the  content  material  in 
certain  programs  that  would  satisfy  course  work  in  specific  areas. 

The  commercial  stations  might  also  be  induced  to  cooperate  in 
providing  production  personnel  and  facilities.    One  example  is  WBZ-TV's 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  producing  and 
broadcasting  a  television  series  on  English  as  a  second  language. 

Geographic  Service  Areas 

In  degree-granting  colleges  and  universities,  proprietary  institu- 
tions, employer  organizations,  and  schools  throughout  the  State,  programs 
are  being  produced  and  course  materials  recorded  for  dissemination  to 
students  within  a  particular  institution.    In  only  a  very  few  instances 
is  there  evidence  of  any  reciprocal  or  cooperative  use  of  available 
programming  or  hardware.    The  result  is  costly  duplication  of  facilities, 
program  development  and  audience. 

Technological  resources  and  programming  should  be  shared  within 
geographic  service  "areas  andfeach  of~the  proposed  Service  Area 
Planning  Boards  sfrou Id  oversee  and  foster  such  sharing.    Each  area 
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has  sufficient  hardware  to  create  a  communications  network  from  which 
programming  can  be  transmitted  and  distributed.    Each  area  also  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  software  programming  that  could  be  shared  by  institutions 
and  thereby  provide  study  materials  for  part-time  and  continuing  education 
clientele. 

A  survey  of  television  and  radio  studio  facilities  in  educational 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  performed  in  this  study  revealed  at  least 
one  major  studio  facility  in  each  of  the  thirteen  geographic  service 
areas.    In  nearly  all  cases  these  studios  are  under-utilized. 

Thus,  rather  than  additional  capital  investment  for  new  campus 
studio  facilities,  priority  should  be  placed  on  new  ways  of  utilizing 
existing  facilities  through_co^  contracts  between 

institutions .    The  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Board  should  serve 
as  the  vehicle  for  bringing  about  such  cooperat ion. 

State  and  Regional  Networks 

The  technology  is  currently  available  in  Massachusetts  to  develop 
regional  and  statewide  communications  resource^ networks  without  any  large 
capital^)utlay . 

A ^regional  television  network  in  the  Boston  area  should  be 
immediately  developed.    This  can  be  done  jeasily and  inexpensively 
with  the  necessary  cooperation,  coordination  and  commitment  by  the 
educationaT  instTtutTons^in  tfiat  region.    The  Instructional  television 
Fixed  Services  (ITFS)  facilities  how  operating  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity and  the  AixWiocese  of  Boston  should  be  the  basis  for  this  network^. 
The  ITFS  channels  allocated  by  the  FCC  to  Nprtheastern  University  and 
the  Boston  Archdiocese  can  transmit  programming  and  course  material  to 
classrooms  or  schools  equipped  with  inexpensive  microwave  and  conversion 
equipment.    The  Boston  Archdiocese,  through  the  Boston  Catholic  Tele- 
vision Center,  now  transmits  instructional  television  programs  on  two 
channels  to  approximately  250  member  schools  throughout  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts.   There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  buildings  or  institutions 
that  could  receive  the  Archdiocese's  signal.    ITFS  is  an  alternative  to 
cable  television  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  where  cable  link- 
ages are  limited. 

Those  responsible  for  the  management  of  these  ITFS  systems  are 
anxious  to  share  their  resource  and  cooperate  with  all  interested 
institutions  in  maximizing  the  use  of  their  technology.    The  Boston 
Catholic  Television  Center  and  Northeastern  University  both  have  antennae 
on  the  Prudential  Building  in  Boston.    Northeastern  and  BCTV  already  have 
the  capacity  for  interconnecting  with  each  other,  which  means  they  can 
share  each  other *s  transmission  facilities.    Both  of  these  closed  cir- 
cuit ITFS  systems  are  in  use  only  a  small  percentage  of  available  time. 
For  an  expenditure  of  about  $1,500  any  institution  within  line  of  sight  of 
the  Prudential  Building  can  install  equipment  and  receive  transmissions. 

In  addition,  the  ITFS  facilities  could  be  extended  as  far  as 
New  Hampshire  and  Fall  River  with  only  slight  additions  to  Boston 
Catholic's  transmission  system.    A  closed  circuit  network  would  thus 
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provide  outstanding  opportunities  for  interinstitutional  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  materials, 

Both  Northeastern  and  BCTV  are  also  ideal  production  sources.  North- 
eastern's  Office  of  Educational  Resources  is  a  sophisticated  production 
center  for  multi-media  or  single  medium  productions,  and  is  now  in  the 
process  of  developing  systems  programming  of  course  material.    The  process 
includes  overall  development  and  design  of  both  content  and  presentation, 
using  the  media  that  is  most  effective  for  any  particular  course.  The 
Boston  Catholic  Television  Center  has  an  excellent  production  facility 
with  knowledgeable  staff  and  complementary  resources  that  are  shared  with 
the  Education  Development  Center.    The  Education  Development  Center  is  a 
curriculum  laboratory  with  staff  and  facilities  for  curriculum  development, 
and  for  television,  film  and  audio  production.    EDC  is  also  linked  up  with 
Boston  Catholic  Television's  ITFS  system  and  with  WGBH-TV  via  a  cable  link. 

In  short,  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  existing  ITFS  facilities 
through  cooperative  arrangements  should  provide  higher  education  insti- 
tutions with  a  closed  television  network  that  could  be  used  to  transmit 
course  material  to  points  throughout  the  State.    The  Commonwealth  could 
contract  for  the  use  of  these  facilities. 

Cable  Television 

Of  all  the  new  media  available,  cable  television  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  apply  to  education.    Cable  is  not  well-developed  in  Massachusetts 
and  new  State  regulations  may  be  passed  by  the  legislature  this  year. 
Any  large-scale  use  of  cable  in  higher  education  should  involve  concerted 
long-range  efforts  Jto^worV out ^  arrangements  with  the  various  cable 
operations  in  the  state.    It  is  unlikely  that  in  the  short-term  such 
arrangements  could  be  made»  except  in  Western  Massachusetts  where  there 
are  some  immediate  opportunities  for  a  regional  cable  network,  " Cab le 
companies  such  as  Pioneer  Valley  pick  up  the  commercial  stations  in 
surrounding  areas  and  feed  that  programming  to  subscribers.    The  cable 
companies,  in  almost  all  cases,  will  provide  an  educational  channel  to 
the  communities  subscribing  to  that  cable.    They  will  also  lay  the  cable 
necessary  to  link  an  educational  institution  to  the  cable  system. 

Video  and  Audio  Tape  Exchange 

Many  universities  produce  video  or  aud:to  tapes  that  are  then  trans- 
mitted internally  to  classes.    These  individual  programs  and  projects 
around  the  state  utilize  technology;  there  is  interest  and  determination 
to  employ  communications  technology  to  assist  in  teaching  and  learning. 
Still,  because  of  inadequate  financing  and  no  centralized  planning, 
accomplishments  on  the  part  of  individual  institutions  fall  short  of 
the  ideal. 

To  avoid  duplications  of  effort ,  arrangements  must  be  initiated 
among  various  institutions  to  pool  resources,  ta lent  and  budgets. 
Reciprocal  video  and  audio  tape  exchange  arrangements  should  be  made 
within  each  geographic  service  area  through  the  proposed  Service  Area 
Planning  Boards. 
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Some  brands  of  videotape  equipment  are  compatible  with  one  another, 
meaning  a  tape  recorded  on  one  brand  machine  can  be  played  back  on  an- 
other brand.    Most  institutions  in  the  State  use  equipment  that  is  com- 
patible in  format  and  therefore  software  can  be  exchanged  and  shared 
among  the  institutions.    A  large  majority  of  schools  around  the  State 
have  videotape  equipment  that  will  record  and  play  back  on  any  televi- 
sion set.    It  is  available  for  faculty  and  student  use  to  supplement  and 
reinforce  teaching  and  learning  (See  Tables).    Some  schools  have  produced 
or  acquired  courses  of  instruction  that  are  broadcast  over  closed  circuit 
television  or  radio,  or  distributed  to  classrooms  with  the  necessary  re- 
cording and  playback  equipment  (e.g.,  Northeastern  University  and  Bridge- 
water  State  College).    These  courses  combine  video  tapes,  audio  tapes, 
reading  and  individual  contact  with  instructors.    Worcester  Polytechnic 
has  closed  circuit  audio  and  video  facilities,  in  limited  use  on  campus. 
Through  their  school  of  Industrial  Management  and  in  cooperation  with 
RCA,  they  are  experimenting  with  a  course  on  marketing  management  for 
RCA's  personnel.    W.P.I,  makes  consic  ."able  ude  of  videotape  as  a  direct 
faculty  aid.    Faculty  in  all  disciplines  make  short  tapes  covering  specific 
topics  in  their  courses  so  students  can  review  difficult  material  or  learn 
in  greater  depth  than  lecture  time  on  a  given  topic  may  allow. 

Salem  State  College  has  instituted  an  Open  College  program  which 
started  in  1972.    The  Open  College  is  a  combination  of  independent  study, 
trped  television,  and  conferences  and  seminars  based  on  British  Open  Uni- 
versity materials.    Dean  Junior  College,  Babson  College,  Bent ley  College, 
Brandeis  University,  Lesley  College,  and  Suffolk  University  are  all  parti- 
cipating in  a  course  in  Basic  Computer  Programming.    Suffolk  also  cooper- 
ates   with  Babson  and  MIT  to  teach  the  uses  of  the  computer  as  a  research 
tool  in  chemistry  and  physics.    These  efforts  represent  some  of  the  few 
instances  of  interinstitutional  cooperation  in  the  State  through  the  use 
of  educational  technology. 

Since  video  and  audio  tape  playback  equipment  is  becoming  common- 
place in  institutions,  employer  organizations,  schools,  etc.  in 
Massachusetts,  little  capital  investment  appears  necessary  there  as 
well.    What  is  needed  is  software  and  cooperative  exchange  of  soltware. 


Observers  agree  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  evidence  that  the  use 
of  TV  per  se  technology  will  reduce  instructional  costs.*    Data  is 
less  clear  in  the  case  of  radio  and  video  or  audio  tape.    There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  fascination  of  educators  with  the  hardware 
of  technology  has  far  exceeded  their  abilities  to  use  it  effectively. 
In  any  Massachusetts  policy  or  investment  in  educational  technology, 
emphasis  must  therefore  be  placed  on  using  existing  resources.    To  do 
this,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
technology  -  namely  that  it  is  particularly  well  suited  to  (a)  cooperative 
efforts  involving  more  than  one  institution;  (b)  regional  or  area  based 
use;  and  (c)  that  it  is  a  means  of  access  which  can  make  the  educational 
system  useable  by  many  presently  underserved  clientele. 
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Use  of  Technology  to  Serve  Educational  Needs  of  Employers 

a„A    S6™?1  P°s?ibifities  fo*  constructive  connections  between  employers 
and  educational  institutions  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report 
Another  is  the  use  of  educational  technology  (especially  ITFS  video-  ' 
jape  cassette  or  cabl^echno^^o^oyide  in-pl ant  courts,  "Such 
courses  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a" particular  employer!  or  they 
can  be  regular  course  offerings  delivered  in-plant.  X 

There  are  examples  in  Massachusetts  of  productive  connections  between 
employers  and  continuing  education  divisions,  usually  consisting  of  satel- 
lite teaching  operations.    In  several  other  states,  there  are  exem- 
plary operations  based  on  ITFS,  cable,  and  videocassette  technology 
Such  systems  have  been  successful  only  when  a  clear  need  was  ascer- 
tained in  advance.    Needs  analysis  in  advance  of  system  design  is 
therefore  appropriate  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Stanford  University  system  in  Palo  Alto,  California  provides  an 
example,    In  this  simple  system,  certain  regular  courses  (usually  graduate 
level  technical  courses)  and  .  -ecial  courses  are  "taken"  by  students  in- 
plant  during  daytime  hours  in  a  variety  of  firms  in  the  area.    The  firms 
pay  a  subscription  fee  and  selected  employees  enroll.    At  a  given  weekday 
and  hour  employees  gather  in  a  company  teaching  room  to  watch  monitors 
and  participate  in  the  campus  several  miles  away.    There  are 'numerous 
other  examples  in  other  states  (e.g.,  closed  circuit  talk-back  television 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas-Fort 
Worth    the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  and  the  City  University  of  New  York).    If  an 
employer  market  is  specified  in  Massachusetts  (e.g.,  greater  Boston)  then 
examination  of  successful  operations  in  other  states  should  be  undertaken 
before  proceeding.    It  should  be  noted  that  closed  circuit  talk-back  TV 
has  an  advantage  in  comparison  to  videotape  since  it  has  the  talk-back 
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VI .1.    Potential  User  Demand  as  a  Basis  for  Planning  Continuing 
Education 

Major  Recommendation: 

Bi-cause  of  the  complex  multivariate  character  of  the  demand  for 
adult  continuing  postsecondary  education,  continuous  systematic  needs 
analysis  should  be  performed  by  the  proposed  Service  Area  Planning  Boards , 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  Uni- 
versity.   Planning  of  programs,  branch  campuses,  use  of  technology,  out- 
reach  efforts,  etc.  should  be  much  more  carefully  linked  to  needs  analysis 
than  has  typically  been  the  case  for  full-time  higher  education.  Accur- 
ate and  up-to-date  estimation  of  demand  is  the  key  to  rational  response 
to  changing  educational  needs  and  wishes  of  adults . 

Rationale  and  Sub- re commendations : 

In  the  last  few  years  educators  have  become  aware  of  a  growing 
demand  for  continuing  postsecondary  education.    Recent  experiments  in 
nontraditional,  part-time  study  have  been  notably  successful  and  seem 
to  tap  a  large  potential  market  of  students  beyond  those  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  traditional  part-time  adult  education  programs.    As  a 
consequence,  there  is  great  interest  among  institutions  and  government 
agencies  in  proposals  for  new  or  expanded  programs  of  continuing  post- 
secondary  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  diverse  groups. 

The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  demand  in  continuing  and  part-time 
education  programs  is  clear  neither  to  educators  in  the  traditional  sys- 
tem nor  necessarily  to  the  users  and  potential  users  of  these  programs. 
Much  of  potential  demand  is  still  unmet  by  current  programs  and  remains 
latent  in  the  population.    In  education  where  private  profit  incentives 
are  muted  and  competition  does  not  lead  automatically  to  consumer  res- 
ponsiveness, preferences  will  not  necessarily  be  discerned.    Some  form 
of  market  survey  must  systematically  be  undertaken  to  anticipate  and 
estimate  demand. 

The  demand  for  part-time  and  continuing  education  is  particularly 
difficult  to  assess  because  of  several  characteristics  of  the  market. 
First,  it  is  a  new  product;  thus  projections  of  current  or  future  demand 
cannot  be  made  from  past  experience.    The  primary  example  of  this  is 
demand  for  an  open  university  of  television  courses  and  packaged  programs. 
Current  or  past  enrollments  in  part-time  programs  would  give  no  guide 
to  demand  for  these  kinds  of  programs;  neither  would  projection  of  enroll- 
ments based  on  changes  in  sociological  factors. 

Demand  is  composed  of  two  parts'  "active"  demand,  that  which  is 
currently  being  served;  and  "latent"  demand,  that  which  is  not  met  by 
current  programs.    One  particular  difficulty  of  a  market  study  is  delin- 
eating elements  of  latent  demand:  what  programs  would  be  desirable  and  under 
what  circumstances  would  demand  become  active. 

Many  students  presently  excluded  from  full-time  day  college  programs 
could  be  brought  into  the  educational  system  through  part-time  and  con- 
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tinuing  education.    Underserved  urban  and  rural  sub-populations  do  not  have 
adequate  information  about  what  is  available  to  them.    With  improved- 
publicity  and  communication  through  other  community  organizations  such 
as  churches,  clubs,  and  public  aid  agencies,  many  people  might  be  attracted 
to  continuing  education. 

Secondly,  demand  for  part-time  and  continuing  education  has  more 
than  one  source;  personal,  business,  and  government  or  societal.  Personal 
demand  has  two  parts:    (1)  as  a  Tpersonal  consumption  good  in  courses  such 
as  art  history  or  literature  and  (2)  as  an  investment  good  for  job  advance- 
ment by  attaining  a  degree  or  specific  vocational  training.  Businesses 
are  interested  in  such  courses  as  vocational  training  for  employees  and 
government  is  interested  in  manpower  training  to  ease  labor  shortages  and 
contribute  to  productivity.    These  three  sources  of  demand  must  be  con- 
sidered by  a  planning  agency,  and  each  requires  a  different  method  of 
estimation. 

Third,  continuing  education  is  a  multi-product  sector.  Demand 
will  vary  by  programs,  teaching  format,  location  of  study,  time  of  day, 
type  of  faculty,  cost  and  other  variables  considered  by  a  potential  con- 
sumer. 

Fourth,  demand  for  continuing  education  programs  will  change  with  the 
economy  and  social  trend;.    People  having  more  time  and  money  to  pursue 
personal  or  job  advancement  goals  and  a  social  movement  like  women's 
liberation  are  leading  to  increases  in  enrollments.    However,  such  trends 
are  difficult  to  predi-.t  in  the  future.    Thus  demand  for  continuing  edu- 
cation is  not  one  simgle  number  but  varies  with  many  program  characteristics 
and  external  factors.    It  would  be  desirable  to  know  demand  for  each,  but 
this  involves  a  much  more  comprehensive  analysis  than  in  the  typical 
consumer  market. 

These  factors  in  the  market  for  continuing  and  part-time  education 
must  be  considered  when  planning  new  programs.    Demand  from  business 
and  the  government  and  social  trends  in  the  future  are  to  some  extent 
matters  of  judgment.    Considerations  are,  for  example:    projected  economic 
growth  rates  and  shifts  in  the  industrial  structure  from  manufacturing  to 
services,  changing  patterns  of  government  funding  among  defense  and  social 
service  spending,  trends  in  licensing  procedures  and  use  of  salary  incen- 
tives to  employers  for  more  education,  increased  leisure  time  and  life 
expectancy,  and  other    social  and  political  factors.    Personal  demand  in 
the  present,  however,  can  be  estimated  by  a  well  designed  market  study. 

Design  of ,, a, Market  study  (Review  of  Studies  in  Other  States') 

There  are  several  problems  in  the  technical  design  of  such  a  market 
survey.    In  particular,  specific  populations  may  be  over  or  under-repre- 
sented leading  to  inappropriate  public  policy  and  funding  patterns. 
The  relevant  market  surveys  conducted  to  date  are:    and  Educational 
Testing  Service  direct  interview  durvey  of  interest  across  the  country  in 
educational  activities,  a  California  mail  survey  of  the  need  for  external 
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degree  programs,  a  Colorado  direct  interview  survey  of  educational  needs, 
and  a  Massachusetts  telephone  survey  of  interest  in  a  proposed  open  uni- 
versity,*9   The  results  of  these  surveys  and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  methodologies  employed  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  IV  of 
the  Technical  Report  (Volume  II)  of  this  Study. 

A  summary  of  the  principles  illustrated  by  the  various  studies  is 
presented  here* 

Step  (1):    The  extent  of  interest  people  have  in  the  proposed  edu- 
cational option  must  be  determined  for  the  various  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation. 


Step  (2):    The  willingness  of  those  interested  people  to  pay  for 
the  option  must  be  determined. 

Step  (3):    The  percentage  of  each  group  in  the  population  that  is 
both  very  interested  and  very  willing  to  pay  must  be  determined. 

Step  (4):    The  results  of  interest  and  willingness  to  pay  must  be 
generalized  to  the  population  at  large. 

While  a  variety  of  standard  survey  techniques  (mail,  telephone,  direct 
interview  surveys)  for  determining  preferences  are  suitable  for  Steps  (1)  - 
(3),  the  problem  of  Step  (4)  requires  the  use  of  demographic  analysis. 
The  determination  of  preferences  of  each  group  must  be  combined  with  tech- 
niques of  projection  onto  the  population. 

Typical  problems  encountered  in  educational  market  survey  work  which 
must  be  dealt  with  if  the  survey  is  to  have  validity  as  a  basis  for  public 
policy  formulation  are: 

Problem:    Narrowing  the  proposed  "product11  to  specifics.  Demand 

for  an  educational  service  is  multivariate.    It  varies  with 
each  possible  combination  of  type  of  program,  subject,  for- 
mat, location,  time,  tuition,  etc.    Ideally,  demand  should 
be  estimated  for  each  combination,  but  this  is  not  possible. 

Problem:    Narrowing  the  possible  market.    The  problem  arises  when 

survey  results  are  then  generalized  to  the  entire  population, 
if  that  generalization  is  not  presented  with  sufficient 
qualificiation.    For  example,  if  the  specific  product  is 
an  upper  division  external  degree,  only  people  with  60 
units  or  more  of  college  credit  would  be  questioned  and  the 
results  would  thus  show  that  low  income  people  have  very 
low  interest  in  an  upper-division  external  degree  program. 
Someone  using  the  results  may  mistakenly  generalize  and 
conclude  low  income  people  have  a  low  interest  in  any 
external  degree  program. 


Problem:  Determining  what  percentage  of  those  saying  in  a  survey 
that  they  would  enroll  in  a  program  if  offered  actually 
would  do  so. 
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Problem:    Selecting  the  sample  population  to  be  surveyed.    A  random 
sample  of  Census  data  is  best,  but  sample  people  are  then 
hard  to  locate.    A  telephone  sample  is  convenient  but  is 
not  representative  of  the  population  at  large  unless 
weighted. 

Problem:    Bias  in  response  to  certain  questions  asked  or  procedure 
for  asking  them;  e.g.,  low  status  individuals  may  refuse 
to  answer  questions  forcing  them  to  admit  their  low  status, 
particularly  if  the  mode  of  asking  the  question  permits 
them  to  perceive  that  they  are  not  anonymous. 


Estimates  of  the  Market  for  an  External  Degree  in  Massachusetts: 
Two  Approaches 

A  recent  study  conducted  for  the  State  College  System  of  the  market  for  an 
for  an  external  degree  in  Massachusetts*  has  determined  preferences  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  an  external  degree  option  by  use  of  a  telephone 
survey  of  a  sample  of  the  Massachusetts  population.    The  results  of  the 
survey  of  preferences  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  student  survey  in  this 
study.    Greatest  interest  was  expressed  in  both  surveys  for  credit  for 
experience  options,  least  interest  in  open  university  options  such  as 
television,  radio,  or  correspondence  courses.    Current  students  also  expressed 
great  interest  in  expanded  counseling  services. 

However,  different  conclusions  are  reached  in  the  Becker  telephone 
survey  and  in  this  Study  regarding  the  educational  profile  of  Massachusetts 
citizens,  and  the  broad  potential  and  prime  markets  for  an  external  degree. 
The  studies  agree  on  the  results  of  Steps  (1)  -  (3)  above,  testing  of  demand 
among  various  groups,  but  diverge  on  Step  (4)  --  projection  of  interest  onto 
the  population.    This  Study  has  been  based  on  demographic  analysis  (i.e., 
comparing  all  student  data  to  the  U.S.  census  data  for  the  Massachusetts 
population)  whereas  the  telephone  survey  was  based  only  on  the  telephone 
owing  population  sampled.    The  reasons  for  this  stem  from  the  fact  that 
households  with  telephones  surveyed  are  not  representative  of  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  but  are  skewed  toward  higher  income,  higher  occupational 
status,  and  higher  previous  education  individuals. 

Both  sets  of  data  on  the  educational  profile  and  broad  potential  and 
prime  markets  are  presented  and  the  implications  of  each  for  State  policy 
regarding  the  structure  and  focus  of  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open 
University  are  discussed. 


*For  a  different  perspective  on  the  educational  profile  of  Massachusetts 
residents,  the  market  for  continuing  education,  and  the  prime  market 
for  the  Open  University  based  on  a  telephone  survey  of  Massachusetts 
residents,  see  The  Market  for  Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts. 
by  Becker  Research  Corporation,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1973,  a  study  per- 
formed for  the  Massachusetts  State  College  System. 
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Educational  Profile:    18  and  Over 


of  Massachusetts  Population 


U.S.  Census 
Data  for 
Massachusetts 
1970 

Based  on  Sample 
Population  used  in 
Telephone  Survey  of 
Demand  for  an  Open 
University  in 
Massachus etts 

college  graduatos 

425,000Ca) 

12% 

750,000 

25% 

1.7     l/OQ  Y»C      nnl  1  ACTA 

i~ j  years  college 

658,000Cb) 

17% 

810,000 

28% 

high  school  diploma 

l,254,000(c) 

33% 

1,020,000 

34% 

high  school 

712,000(d) 

19% 

270,000 

8% 

less  than  high  school 

725,000Ce) 

18% 

150,000 

5% 

TOTAL 

3,803,000 

3,000,000 

(a) 
(b) 


(d) 
(e) 


394,000 
58,000 
452,000 
346,000 
312,000 


(c)  1,096,000 
158,000 


593,000 
119,000 
712,000 
13,000 


25  and  over 
18-24(8.8%  of  660,000) 

25  and  over 

18-24  where  assume  80%  are  high  school  graduates,  70% 
of  those  go  on  (.8  x  .7  x  660,000  -  58,000  college 
graduates) 

25  and  over 

18-24  where  assume  80%  are  high  school  graduates  and 
30%  do  not  go  on  (.8  x  .3  x  660,000) 

25  and  over 

18-24  where  17.5%  get  to  high  school,  but  do  not  graduate 
25  and  over 

18-24  drop  out  before  high  school  (2.5%)  


The  broad  potential  market  eligible  for  the  external  degree  is 
defined  by  the  State  College  System  as  those  with  less  than  a  college 
degree  and  at  least  some  high  school.    Because  the  profile  of  the  Mass-^ 
achusetts  population  diverges  in  the  two  studies,  so  also  does  the  profile 
of  the  broad  potential  market. 
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Broad  Potential  Market (a)  for  an  External 


Degree  in  Massachusetts 


1-3  years  college 
high  school  diploma 
high  school  incomplete 


Generalization  to  Total 
Population  from  U.S. 
Census  Data  and  Telephone 
Sample  Survey  Preference 


25% 
48% 
27% 


Generalizing  to 
Total  Population 
from  Telephone 
Sample  Composition 
and  Telephone  Sample 
Survey  Preference 


40% 
48% 
11% 


W By  definition  those  with  less  than  college  degree,  at  least  s 
high  school. 


The  Prime  Market  is  composed  of  those  people  who  express  both  an 
interest  in  the  program  and  a  willingness  to  pay.    To  determine  the  Prime 
Market,  the  interest  and  willingness  to  pay  expressed  by  each  student  of 
the  Broad  Potential  Market  is  weighted  in  this  Study  by  the  relative  size 
of  that  group  in  the  Massachusetts  population,  in  the  Becker  Study  by 
the  relative  size  in  the  telephone  sample. 

As  a  result  of  the  different  educational  profiles  used  in  each  study, 
different  conclusions  are  reached  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Prime 
Market. 

Prime  Market  for  an  External 
Degree  in  Massachusetts 


1-3  years  college 
high  school  diploma 
high  school  incomplete 


(b)  This  profile  was  constructed  from  Tables  1  and  2  (pages  3  and  5) 

of  the  Becker  report  showing  interest  and  willingness  to  pay  of  each 
group  and  the  distribution  above  the  broad  potential  market. 

(c)  Some  non-response  accounts  for  the  fact 'that  this  column  does  not 
add  up  to  100%. 


39% 
36% 
25% 


J?} 
40% 

44% 

13% 
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If  the  extent  of  interest  in  the  external  degree  expressed  by  those 
people  with  only  some  high  school  education  and  actually  reached  by  the 
telephone  survey  is  projected  onto  the  Massachusetts  Census  group  of 
people  in  this  category,  with  or  without  telephones,  then  they  would 
comprise  25%  (not  13%)  of  the  prime  potential  market.    Because  some 
people,  institutionalized  or  disabled  and  without  telephones,  may  have  no 
interest  in  the  external  degree  but  are  included  in  the  Census,  25*  is 
the  upper  limit  for  this  group's  representation  in  the  prime  potential 
market.    The  13%  of  the  telephone  sample  is  the  lower  limit. 

These  differences  in  prime  market  composition  are  important  because, 
taken  together,  the  Becker  estimates  and  this  Study's  estimates  of  the 
composition  of  the  prime  market  for  the  Massachusetts  Open  University 
bracket  the  true  prime  market  composition.    The  Becker  results  emphasize 
the  demand  among  better-educated  groups  and  this  study  emphasizes  the 
demand  among  less-educated  groups. 

These  differences  in  methodology  determine  variations  in  demand 
estimates  and  have  implications  for  difficult  decisions  in  public  policy. 
The  analysis  of  demand  does  not  lead  automatically  to  policy  conclusions; 
the  simple  existence  of  demand  does  not  mean  that  it  should  or  can  be 
met.    Rather,  the  institutions  and  governments  involved  must  decide  what 
alternative  programs  should  be  funded  or  subsidized  given  identified 
demand,  the  cost  constraints  on  the  budget  and  other  aims  of  the  State 
such  as  manpower  planning.    If  demand  exists  among  several  different 
groups,  then  State  policy  must  determine  which  groups  will  take  priority 
in  being  served.    One  consideration  in  formulating  that  policy  is  an 
assessment  of  which  population  groups  are  being  served  in  current  con- 
tinuing education  programs. 

Better-educated  people  are  already  being  served  by  the  current 
continuing  education  system,  whil.e  less-educated  people  are  not.  Com- 
paring the  interest  of  citizens  in  Massachusetts,  as  expressed  in  the 
Becker  survey  and  weighted  by  this  Study  to  reflect  the  total  popula- 
tion, with  actual  participation  in  current  continuing  education  programs 
is  startling.    While  25%  of  those  interested  and  wiliinp  to  pay  for  an^ 
external  degree  program  have  less  than  a  high  school  dv.  -ma,  only  2-3% 
of  those  currently  enrolled  in  continuing  education  have  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma.    Of  the  students  who  would  technically  be  eligible 
for  the  open  university  (less  than  college  degree),  those  with  less 
than  high  school  comprise  5%  of  the  total. 


The  policy  implications  for  an  Open  University  in  Massachusetts 
are  considerable.    If  policymakers  rely  solely  on  the  telephone  survey 
demand  data  in  designing  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University, 
then  the  resulting  institution  will  favor  the  better  educated,  higher 
income  and  higher  occupational  status  Massachusetts  adults.  Planning 
for  the  educational  needs  of  poorer,  less  educated,  lower  occupational 
status  adults  will  be  inadequate. 
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Prime  Market  for 
External  Degree 
(Weighted  estimate 
of  this  Study) 


Current 
Continuing 
Education 
Students  in  f 
Massachusetts*- 


1-3  years  college 


39% 


68% 


high  school  diploma 


36% 


26% 


less  than  high  school 


25% 


5% 


(a)    Some  students  included  in  the  student  questionnaire  may  have 
received  a  high  school  equivalency  since  entering  the  program,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  results  of  this  table  would  be  substantially 
altered  by  this  consideration. 


Designing  the  MOU  to  serve  those  with  1-3  years  of  college  could 
be  a  reasonable  State  strategy  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  people  at 
the  1-3  years  of  college  level  are  being  well -served  by  the  current 
continuing  education  system,  while  those  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma  are  not.    There  is,  therefore,  a  case  for  designing  certain 
programs  of  the  Massachusetts  Open  University  to  focus  on  the  unmet  needs 
of  the  less-educated. 

The  exclusion  of  lower  income,  occupation  and  education  groups 
from  current  systems  of  continuing  education  is  partially  due  to  less 
interest  on  their  part,  partially  to  an  inadequate  response  of  the 
system  to  their  needs.    Although  interest  in  the  open  university  is  less 
in  low-education  groups,  their  interest  and  willingness  to  pay  is 
nevertheless  substantial  as  tested  in  the  Becker  survey  (and  corrobor- 
ated in  surveys  in  other  states) . 

The  necessity  for  planning  specific  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  less-educated  stems  from  the  fact  that  people  with  less  than  a  high 
school  diploma  do  have  different  interests  from  people  with  some  college 

education.20    They  are  interested  in  business,  technical  and  industrial 
skills,  while  those  with  some  college  education  are  interested  in  business- 
management  and  higher  level  technical  skills  and  liberal  arts. 

People  with  less  than  a  high  school  diploma  also  perceive  different 
barriers  to  participation  in  education  such  as  cost,  no  information,  low 
grades,  too  much  red  tape,  and  no  transportation.    Better-educated  indiv- 
iduals find  not  enough  time  and  other  responsibilities  as  barriers.  Thus, 
planning  the  Massachusetts  Open  University  on  prime  market  data  which 
are  biased  toward  those  of  higher  educational  attainment  could  discrim- 
inate against  those  most  in  need  of  a  "second  chance"  MOU  opportunity. 
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IV. J.    Continuing  Education  and  the  Economy 


Major  Recommendation: 

A  continuous  coordination  of  employers  and  continuing  education 
directors  in  each  geographic  service  area  through  the  auspices  of  the  area 
SAPB  is  recommended  to  provide  for  a  flexible  and  responsive  system  of 
meeting  local  needs.    The  goal  of  coordination  would  be  to  leave  educational 
decisions  to  students,  but  to  counsel  and  guide  them  in  choosing  areas  of 
greatest  job  possibilities.    Students  would  become  aware  of  fields  of  job 
shortage  or  surplus  and  employers  would  avoid  costs  of  unfilled  jobs. 

Rationale  and  Sub-Recommendations: 

Continuing  education  may  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  several 
pressing  economic  problems  in  Massachusetts:    high  rates  of  unemployment, 
occupational  shortages  and  surpluses,  and  job  dissatisfaction  or  lack 
of  mobility  for  certain  groups  in  the  job  market.    Particularly  at  the 
area  level,  continuing  education  programs  and  offerings  can  be  coordinated 
to  provide  training  for  the  unskilled  or  retraining  for  workers  needed 
in  jobs  as  the  local  economy  shifts. 

Education  as  a  Form  of  Investment  for  the  Individual 

Educational  attainment  is  associated  with  a  number  of  economic 
benefits  for  the  individual:    the  likelihood  of  higher  earnings  on  the 
job,  access  to  more  interesting  and  satisfying  types  of  work,  and  in- 
creased chances  to  be  employed  rather  than  unemployed.    Education  also 
has  costs  associated  with  it:    the  costs  of  attending  school,  and  more 
importantly,  the  costs  of  income  foregone  when  the  worker  spends  time 
away  from  the  job,  or  leisure  given  up. 

In  theory,  each  individual  will  make  a  judgment  as  to  the  expected 
economic  benefits  and  costs  of  his  going  to  school.    If  benefits  are 
sufficiently  greater  than  costs  he  will  attend.    There  are  a  variety  of 
types  of  education  and  special  markets  for  educated  labor  which  the  in- 
dividual must  consider  when  making  a  specific  decision  about  further 
education.    On  the  one  hand  are  a  number  of  educational  options  he 
may  choose  from  general  education  to  specific  vocational  and  job-related 
educational  programs.    On    the  other  hand  is  a  diverse  and  changing  job 
market.    At  any  one  time  certan  skills  may  be  in  greater  or  less  demand 
depending  on  shifts  in  the  economic  structure  and  the  general  economic 
condition. 

An  investment  in  continuing  e-*  -Uion,  while  unique  in  several 
respects,  is  also  made  according  v     uis  general  decision  process  of 
weighing  benefits  and  costs.    Most  continuing  education  students  are  younger 
than  35  since  benefits  are  greater  for  the  young.    Motivation  and  interest 
are  highly  job-related  (83%  for  men,  70%  for  women  students).    The  con- 
centration of  continuing  education  students  in  teacher  education  courses, 
business  and  engineering  are  explained  by  job  motivation.    Teachers  re- 
ceive clear  salary  advances  as  benefits  and  face  lower  costs  than  the 
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average  student  when  they  receive  vouchers  for  taking  on  student  teachers. 
Feople  in  business  courses  are  often  those  who  at  a  younger  age  took 
programs  in  technical  or  scientific  fields  ^nd  now  need  some  formal 
training  to  move  easily  into  management  positions.    Continuing  education 
plays  an  important  role  in  occupational  retraining  and  updating.  Al- 
though 48%  of  students  are  continuing  their  education  in  the  same  field 
as  their  former  education,  52%  are  retraining  in  new  areas  of  skills. 

Continuing  education  in  postsecondary  institutions  is  only  one  of 
several  forms  of  part-time  education  open  to  adults.    Trade  and  technical 
courses  have  been  concentrated  in  proprietary  ani  correspondence  institu- 
tions.   Extensive  job-specific  training  is  also  carried  on  within  business 
and  industry. 

In  summary,  each  continuing  education  student  concerned  with  ad- 
vancing in  his  career  has  made  a  judgment  that  the  economic  benefits  will 
exceed  the  costs.    This  judgment  is  based  on  his  perceptions  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment  in  the  job  market,  perceptions  which  may  or  may  not 
be  accurate. 

Educated  Workers  and  the  Job  Market 

What  is  the  impact  on  an  economy  of  higher  levels  of  education  among 
workers?    A  country  such  as  the  United  States  has  a  comparative  economic 
advantage  in  the  skills  of  its  people.    Not  only  are  educated  workers  more 
productive  in  certain  jobs  and  able  to  perform  more  complicated  jobs,  but  a 
well-educated  group  of  businessmen,  engineers  and  scientists  have  made  pro- 
ductive changes  in  marketing  and  distribution  mechanisms  and  instituted 
technological  innovations. 

It  has  been  recognized  since  World  War  II  that  in  both  advanced 
countries  such  as  the  U.S.  and  in  underdeveloped  countries,  a  better- 
educated  labor  force  is  one  important  means  to  economic  growth.    If  this 
is  the  case,  governments  are  of  course  interested  in  how  many  workers 
should  be  educated  to  what  levels  and  in  what  fields  to  maximize  this 
growth.    In  particular,  continuing  education  can  alleviate  the  problem 
of  unforeseen  shortages  and  surpluses  in  specific  labor  markets  by  pro- 
viding occupational  retraining  and  upgrading  of  skills  of  adults. 

Currently,  there  is  little  planning  for  continuing  education  specifi- 
cally.   It  is  assumed  that  individuals  will  perceive  correctly  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  continuing  education  in  various  fields  and  will  make  appro- 
priate decisions  in  response  to  needs  of  the  labor  market,  but  often  this 
is  not  the  case.    There  is  evidence,  particularly  among  current  high  school 
students  and  housewives  thinking  of  returning  to  work,  of  serious  misconcep- 
tions about  the  demand  in  certain  occupations  and  the  education  needed  to 
be  hired  for  them.    Thus  a  more  active  coordination  of  continuing  education 
programs  and  the  labor  market  would  be  desirable.    Both  students  and  the 
economy  would  benefit  from  some  form  of  coordination:    students  would 
become  aware  of  current  fields  of  shortage  or  surplus  and  employers  would 
avoid  partially  the  costs  of  adjustment  to  either  shortage  or  surplus 
markets  if  students  were  attracted  to  skills  they  needed.    The  goal  of  such 
coordination  would  still  be  to  leave  decisions  to  the  individuals,  but  to 
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structure  a  situation  in  which  individual  decisions  will  lead  to  socially 
and  economically  optimal  conditions. 

Because  there  is  no  feasible  method  to  project  needs  accurately  on  a 
long-term  basis  (uncertainty  is  too  great),  measures  should  be  taken  to 
maximize  the  flexibility  of  the  response  of  continuing  education  programs 
to  economic  needs  in  the  short-term.    The  quicker  the  response  and  the 
more  accurate  the  response,  the  lower  are  the  costs  of  maladjustment  in 
the  labor  market  and  the  higher  the  benefits  to  individuals  and  the  economy. 

Planning  for  Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts 

The  primary  economic  concern  in  Massachusetts,  in  1973,  is  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  remaining  as  high  as  7%.    This  rate  reflects  an  economy  which 
has  not  sufficiently  counteracted  the  steady  post-war  loss  of  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  particularly  textiles  and  footwear.    The  national  recession 
of  recent  years  has  hit  Massachusetts  particularly  hard  and  recovery  has 
been  slower  here  than  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  solution  to  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  can  only  come  from  the 
creation  of  more  jobs  in  these  areas.    But  several  measures  can  also  be 
taken  to  improve  the  employabiiity  of  the  unemployed  or  underemployed 
(in  jobs  below  their  capabilities).    Many  of  those  who  lost  jobs  in  failing 
industries  were  older  than  average  and  lacked  skills  needed  for  new  jobs. 
Many  are  from  minority  groups  recently  moved  into  Massachusetts.    For  these 
groups  language  barriers,  lack  of  public  transporation  and  day  care  centers 
are  inhibiting  employment.    Many  are  young  workers  and  veterans  lacking 
needed  job  skills  or  an  understanding  of  the  job  market. 

Although  education  and  training  cannot  alleviate  unemployment  without 
the  creation  of  jobs,  it  can  improve  the  employabiiity  of  these  groups 
lacking  needed  skills.    Continuing  education  programs  could  be  used  in 
each  area  to  raise  or  upgrade  the  skills  of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
groups  and  moderate  the  effects  of  shortages  and  surpluses  in  the  job 
market. 

The  coordination  of  stimulating  the  economy  to  create  jobs  and 
educating  workers  to  fill  these  new  slots  should  occur  on  an  area  level, 
not  a  statewide  level.    As  stated  in  the  Boston  Globe  editorial  of  June 
11,  1973,  economic  problems  can  best  be  solved  at  the  local  level: 

"Perhaps  the  largest  single  danger  in  developing  public 
economic  policy  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
individual  problem,  whether  it  is  the  industry  or  the  lo- 
cality, and  the  overall  problem.    Put  another  way,  a  rapidly 
expanding  Polaroid,  which  has  put  millions  of  dollars  into 
New  Bedford  to  create  new  jobs,  clearly  has  a  different 
set  of  problems  from  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  Lynn,  who  is 
wondering  whether  he  would  stay  in  business  at  all. 
Gloucester,  with  more  than  10  percent  unemployment,  has 
a  very  different  set  of  requirements  from  a  Boston  with 
5  percent. 11 
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A  second  set  of  problems  for  the  economy  is  the  development  of 
shortages  and  surpluses  in  the  job  market.    Although  unemployment  and 
manpower  problems  are  associated  to  a  greater  extent  with  disadvantaged 
and  unskilled  groups,  shortages  and  surpluses  develop  in  markets  for 
highly  skilled  and  professional  jobs  as  well.    Continuing  education 
programs  could  be  used  to  retrain  or  upgrade  skills  of  workers  as  nec- 
essary.   For  example,  several  years  ago  a  major  source  of  new  engineers 
was  a  pool  of  technicians  without  formal  degrees  whose  skills  were  up- 
graded.   This  type  of  training  could  be  coordinated  in  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  which  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  award  credit  for  such 
work. 

A  third  problem  in  the  economy  is  job  dissatisfaction  among  certain 
types  of  workers  and  the  need  for  avenues  of  job  advancement  in  the  labor 
market.    Many  national  studies  and  news  reports  are  now  being  published, 
such  as  Work  in  America, 21  which  describe  the  extent  of  worker  malaise.' 
In^the  telephone  survey  conducted  in  Massachusetts,  23%  of  clerical, 
15%  of  sales,  15%  of  operatives,  and  25%  of  laborers  (who  have  completed 
their  education)  say  that  they  are  somewhat  or  very  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  careers. ^ 

)pportunities  need  to  be  provided  to  people  who,  after  the  normal 
college  age,  feel  tliat  they  are  in  uninteresting  or  dead-end  jobs.  Con- 
tinuing education  by  its  very  definition  provides  such  opportunities; 
but  more  could  be  provided  if  better  coordination  with  employers  existed. 
For  example,  programs  to  upgrade  skills  of  secretaries  might  be  offered  in 
conjunction  with  efforts  of  firms  to  bring  more  women  into  middle  manage- 
ment positions. 

? i x  principles  should  be  followed  in  considering  the  coordination 
of  continuing  education  and  the  economy; 

First,  continuing  education  should  be  publicly  encouraged.    It  can 
serve  an  important  adjustment  function  for  both  individuals  and  the  economy. 
Its  contribution  to  productivity  warrants  support.    The  high  level  of 
technical  skills  in  the  Massachusetts  labor  force  is  the  State's  comparative  ad- 
vantage in  the  national  economy.    Opportunities  for  upgrading  of  skills 
or  retraining  enhances  this  capability.    Furthermore,  continuing  education 
can  facilitate  upward  mobility  of  disadvantaged  groups. 

Second,  communication  between  employers  in  each  arsa  and  r.nnti  niH  nr 
education  directors  should  be  maximized.    Employers  should  provide  infor- 
mation about  shortages  and  surpluses,  both  current  and  projected,  and 
provide  suggestions  for  how  curricula  can  be  organized  to  best  serve  their 
needs.    The  Career  Guidance  Institute  at  Fitchburg  State  College  is  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  coordination  which  has  been  a  success  on  the 
full-time  level.    Such  efforts  at  coordination  should  be  encouraged  in 
continuing  education.    Information  about  job  openings,  wage  rates,  etc. 
should  be  periodically  fed  into  curriculum  planning. 
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Third,  continuing  education  programs  should  be  flexible  and  respon- 
sive to  changing  curricular  needs.    When  new  programs  are  needed,  they 
should  be  offered  as  soon  as  possible.    When  old  programs  are  not  needed, 
they  should  be  terminated.    The  speed  of  response  is  very  important,  lest 
the  system  as  a  whole  overeact  to  needs.    For  example,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  allied  health  programs  which  were  initiated  in  response  to 
perceived  needs  may  now  be  training  too  many  students  for  the  job  market. 
For  these  reasons  the  flexibility  and  autonomy  of  continuing  education 
programs  should  be  encouraged. 

Fourth,  guidance  and  counseling  efforts  to  reach  students  should  be 
expanded.    Many  students  lack  the  information  to  mak^  Jecirions  about 
their  education  and  careers.    More  aggressive  programs  to  disseminate 
information  and  counsel  students  are  required.    Employment  "fairs'1  tror 
women  at  Middlesex  Community  College  are  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
program.    Women  returning  to  the  labor  force  do  not  have  readily  avail- 
able means  with  which  to  judge  opportunities  in  the  labor  market  and 
to  plan  accordingly  their  preparatory  curricula.    Employers  and  directors 
of  continuing  education  can  play  a  constructive  role  in  providing  women 
with  up-to-date  and  realistic  information. 

Fifth,  outreach  programs  to  disadvantaged  groups  should  be  closely 
coordinated  with  business  and  industry.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
continuing  education  system  to  provide  direction  and  career  counseling 
for  these  groups.    Without  the  financial  means,  the  self-confidence  to 
pursue  education  on  their  own,  and  without  the  information  or  the  belief 
that  continuing  education  can  be  helpful  to  them  if  they  do  pursue  it, 
these  groups  are  unlikely  to  succeed  in  using  continuing  education  to 
their  advantage  in  the  job  market. 

Sixth,  coordination  between  all  providers  of  continuing  education 
should  be  made;  i.e.,  degree-granting  institutions,  proprietary  institu- 
tions, vocational-technical  schools,  adult  evening  programs,  and  in-house 
business  programs.    Degree-granting  programs  should  not  be  considered  in 
isolation.    Information  on  jobs  available  in  the  area,  or  projected  into 
the  future,  and  the  educational  requirements  necessary  for  these  jobs 
should  be  gathered  through  the  SAPB  and  disseminated  to  each  institution. 
This  job  information  should  be  central  to  counseling  efforts  in  each 
program. 

Such  a  system  of  coordination  and  dissemination  should  improve  the 
responsiveness  of  the  continuing  education  system  to  labor  market  shortages 
and  surpluses.    The  decisions  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
students;  but  with  good  information  systems  students  w*il  make  decisions 
which  benefit  themselves  and  the  Massachusetts  economy. 
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X? <K«    The  Role  of  the  Proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  (MOU)  as 
Part  of  the  Alternative  Postsecondary  Education  System 

Major  Recommendation: 

The  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  should  be  carefully 
designed  to  perform  several  functions  not  now  well-performed  by~exist in& 
con  t  inuing  and  part  - 1 imq  educati  on  so^that :  the  roles  of  the  proposed  open 
university  and  the  existing  continuing  education  activities  will  be 
P?^pl®5?n^aiy.  and  not  duplicative. 

lhe  MOU  should  be  the  State  Examining  University  and  offer  MOU  ex l e rn a 1 
degrees  at  the  Associate  and  Bachelor fs  levels  based  on  certi ficati on  of 
competency  through  proficiency  examinations «    The  fastest"  and  lowest  cost 
means_of  imp.lemenjtin^  such  degrees  is  through  purchase^ and  borrowing  of 
^an|ination  materials  from  other  states  which  have  functioning  external 
degree  programs « 

The  MOU I  should^ _estat.  lish  contracts  .with  jnon-degree-granting  proprietary 
institutions,  homej^tuu/  school L^employ  education  programs,  public 

vocational  schools,  private  adult  education  centers  and  other  organizations 
which  jd™^  grant  degrees ,  so  that 

students  in  those  settings  can  accumulate  MOU  credits  for  appropriate  study 
towards  llOjj  de^reesli f .  they  wi sh Jm  ~~ 

The  MOU  should  estaMish  a  computerized,  credit  bank  in  which  both 
^8¥.^?LJ5.9Rrse cjedits  from  any  institution  and  "continuing  education  units1' 
(for  nqncredit  work)  could  be  stored  and  accumulate        adults  who  study 
over  a  period  of  time  at ,j^wal  ^fj^ent  institutions'] 

The  MOU  shouid  also  offer  Associate  and  Bachelor fs  degrees  in  liberal 
studiesJ  based  on  a  structured  liberal  studies  curriculum  (again  using  " " 
materials  from  other  states)  and  relying  heavily"  oh  credits  accumulated  at 
pthgJLiJgt^  home  independent  study >  and  in  general  studies  in 

order  to  provide  a  fl^  of  degrees  through  an 

MOU  credit  bank. 

T^e  MOU  should  devote  a  portion  of  its  efforts  (jointly  with  the  Bureau 
of  Adult  Services  of  .the  Depart^       of  Education)  to  providing  a  t?second 
chancen  educati  on  al  o^pprtunU  school  diploma  or 

LesrL    Such  adults  have  a  considerable  interest  in  opportunities  for 
furthei^ng^tte  and  they  are  not  now  being  we  11- served  by  the 

cont : nu ing  educat i on [^system L 

Rationale  and  Sub -Recommendations: 

The  MOU  proposal  submitted  earlier  this  year  to  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  details  many  of  the  specific  components  a  State-wide  nontradi- 
tional  system  of  continuing  education  must  have  if  current  needs  are  to 
be  met  with  an  effective  utilization  of  existing  and  future  resources. 
As  stated  in  this  report,  the  collected  efforts  of  the  current  continuing 
and  part-time  programs  constitute  the  basis  of  an  alternative  postsecondary 
education  system;  the  MOU  can  provide  specific  functions  as  a  part  of  this 
alternative  system*    Recommendations  are  presented  below  regarding  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  MOU,  which,  if  implemented,  would  strengthen 
the  structure  of  continuing  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts. 
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Given  the  extensive  collection  of  providers  of  post secondary  contin- 
uing education  in  Massachusetts,  the  system  of  adult  continuing  education 
in  Massachusetts  has  ample  instructional  capacity.    What  the  system  needs 
are  specific  services  to  fill  existing  gaps,*  These  are:    (1)  new  institu- 
tional modes  whereby  a  citizen  can  have  his  knowledge,  however  gained, 
certified  and  converted  into  credits  towards  a  competency-based  degree-- 
an  examining  university;  (2)  a  mechanism  whereby  citizens  can  store  educa- 
tional credits  of  various  kinds  and  accumulate  them  towards  a  degree--a 
credit  bank;  (3)  new  ways  of  providing  degree  equivalent  credit  for  equi- 
valent courses  and  programs  in  proprietary  institutions,  home  study  schools, 
employer-based  training  and  other  nondegree  granting  educational  institu- 
tions—a series  of  "contract  degree11  arrangements;  and  (4)  an  impetus  to 
use  the  vast  array  of  instructional  technology  facilities  available  in  the 
State--  a  coordinated  effort  to  use  avr    able  technology.    Each  of  these  is 
discussed  below.    It  is  clear  that  a  very  high  social  return  on  modest 
State  investment  can  be  obtained  if  the  MOU  operates  in  this  fashion,  a 
much  higher  return  per  dollar  than  if  the  MOU  moves  heavily  into  instruc- 
tional capabilities  duplicative  of  existing  continuing  education. 

Competency-based  Degrees: 

The  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  (MOU)  s hould  function 
first  and  foremost  as  the  State  examining  university.    There  are  many 
providers  of  educational  services  who  do  not  want  to  be  directly  in  the 
credit  and  degree  granting  business.    What  is  needed  is  an  option  whereby 
the  student  can  utilize  such  services  and  subsequently  convert  the  learn- 
ing into  degree  credits  if  he  wishes.    To  do  this,  the  MOU  should  be  given 
the  authority  to  grant  several  types  of  external  degrees. 

MOU  external  degrees  should  be  offered  at  both  the  Associate  and 
Bachelor  levels.    These  nontraditional  degrees  should  be  based  on  com- 
petency examination  methods  and  should  be  ottered  in  those  fields  for 
which  proficiency  exams  have  been  developed.    The  State  should  not  spend 
large  sums  of  money  in  developing  proficiency  exams.    Rather,  it  should 
purchase  or  borrow  pYov¥n^ ma^eH^Ts ^ ve loped  in  other  states.    This  lower 
cosOtpprc^^  of  making  possible  the  offering  oT~an 

external"  degree  in  a~variety  of  fields  in  a  very  short  time . 

Associate  and  Bachelor's  degrees  in  General  Studies  should  also  be 
offerpd  since  that  flexible  degree  option  could  provide  a  vehicle  for 
granting  MOU  degrees  through  the  credit  bank  mechanism  (suggested  below) 
and  through  formal  postsecondary  level  study  in  nondegree  granting  pro- 
prietary institutions,  home  study  schools,  employer-based  education  pro- 
grams, adult  centers,  regional  vocational  schools  and  other  organizations 
(described  below) . 


*       An  example  of  an  Open  University  which  has  resolved  many  of  the 
potential  difficulties  facing  the  proposed  MOU  is  the  Lincoln  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Illinois  Open  University.    This  institution  provides  alter- 
native methods  for  earning  degrees  while  furthering  interinstitutional 
cooperation.    Credit  and  noncerdit  courses  are  offered  using  a  variety 
of  educational  resources  in  the  State.    Lincoln  State  University  grew 
out  of  the  Collegiate  Common  Market  Task  Force. 
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Credit  Transfer  and  Accumulation: 
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.  The  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University,  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, or  the  proposed  Board  of  Postsecondary  Education,  should  establish 
a  Statewide  credit  bank  for  part-time_and  continuing  postsecondary  educa- "" 
pon,  and  an  MOU  degree  option  based  on  credits  accumulated.    This  should 
be  a  computerized  operation  which  would  record  both  regular  course  credits 
and  continuing  education  units  (CEU's),  the  "continuing  education  unit" 
being  a  contract -hour-based  unit  of  measurement  for  nontraditional  educa- 
tional experiences  within  the  context  of  continuing  education  programs. 

The  CEU  system,  now  in  successful  operation  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  should  be  formally  adopted  on  a  Statewide  basis.    Tt.  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  each  Service  Area  Planning  Board  working  with  the" 
Massachusetts  Open  University,  to  assign  CEU's  to  the  appropriate  non-T 
credit  educational  offerings  of  its  member  institutions. 

The  Statewide  credit  bank  would  provide  for  any  student  a  readily 
available  computer  record  of  courses  and  continuing  education  units  accum- 
ulated over  a  number  of  years.    Thus,  regardless  of  time,  place,  or  educa- 
tion   circumstance,  the  record  of  a  student's  conventional  and  nontradi- 
tioi  1  educational  experience  would  be  available  for  planning  life-long 
earning  and  for  evaluation  and  conversion  into  credits  toward  an  exter- 
nal degree  should  the  student  wish  to  do  So. 

The  great  need  for  such  a  credit  clearinghouse  is  revealed  by  the 
wide  and  inconsistent  variation  in  institutional  policies  regarding  credit 
transfer,  credit  for  life  experience,  credit  by  proficiency  exams,  etc. 
Policies  and  practices  vary  and  adult  students  often  find  they  have  accum- 
ulated credits  through  continuing  education  in  one  institution  which  are 
not  acceptable  at  another.    This  problem  is  particularly  troublesome  for 
adult  students  since  they  are  much  less  likely  than  younger  full-time  stu- 
dents to  do  all  their  study  at  a  single  institution. 

Contracts  for  MOU  Degrees  and  Course  Credits  with  Non-Degree-Grantinp 
Education  and  Training  Institutions  and  Organizations  : 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  thousands  of  adults  who  have  had  formal 
postsecondary  instruction  (in  the  settings  noted  above)  comparable  to 
traditional  college  courses  for  which  they  have  boen  unable  to  obtain 
credit  towards  an  associate  or  bachelor's  degree.    The  MOU  should  estah. 
lish  contractural  arrangements  whereby  students  in  proprietary  institu- 
tions, home  study  schools,  employer-based  education  programs,  puhlic 
vocational  schools,  private  adult  education  centers  and  other  organiza- 
tions may  become  candidates  for  MOU  degrees,  accumulating  credit  for  

appropriate  study.   ~  6  

For  much  postsecondary  study,  the  lack  of  degree  credit  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  instruction  or  competence  gained  or  the  flexible 
or  nontraditional  character  of  the  program.    Rather  it  has  to  do  with  the 
organizational  character  or  source  of  financing.    Thus,  much  of  such 
instruction  is  a  logical  candidate  for  contractual  arrangements  between 
the  provider  (who  may  not  wish  to  be  in  the  formal  business  of  granting 
degrees)  and  the  Massachusetts  Open  University  as  an  external  certifying 
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and  degree-granting  organization.    Students  in,  for  example,  a  proprie- 
tary school  would  either  simply  receive  "credit"  transferable  to  the 
MOU  for  an  MOU  degree  or  they  would  take  a  series  of  MOU  exams  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  study.    The  whole  process  could  be  quite  simply 
operated  once  the  initial  contracts  had  been  worked  out,    The  State 
operating  expenditure  could  be  very  small  relative  to  the  thousands 
of  students  involved  and  the  hundreds  of  degrees  which  could  be  granted 
each  year, 

Interview  and  data  research  conducted  by  this  study  (reported  in 
Volume  II  Technical  Report  and  earlier  in  this  volume)  with  proprietary 
institutions,  several  employer  training  programs  and  other  adult  programs 
revealed  a  definite  interest  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  to  develop 
the  type  of  MOU  affiliation  recommended  here, 

Thus,  there  are  four  compelling  reasons  why  MOU  Contract  Degrees 
and  Credits  at  periphery  institutions  should  be  a  top  MOU  priority.  First 
there  is  great  interest  in  the  possibility  of  such  contractual  arrange- 
ments among  the  provider  institutions  mentioned.    Second,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  students  who  would  benefit.    Third,  the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  very  low  per  degree  granted,  primarily  because  there  would  be  no 
instructional  cost  for  this  aspect  of  MOU  operations,    Fourth,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  high  quality  postsecondary  level  instruction  and  learning  , 
now  going  on  in  non-degree  granting  institutions  and  organizations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  recommendation  and  those  in  the 
technology  section,  the  stated  objectives  and  methods  apply 
equally  well  to  full-time  study  (e.g.,  in  proprietaries)  as  to  continuing 
and  part-time  study.    The  recommendations  are  so  offered. 

Target  Clientele  for  a  Second  Chance  University 

In  Section  I  of  these  recommendations,  there  appears  a  discussion  of 
the  alternative  interpretations  of  the  crime  market  for  an  external  deeree 
The  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  a  large  portion  of  that  "prime  market 
has  less  than  a  high  school  education.    Therefore,  the  MOU  should  have  one 
of  its  prime  foci  service  to  these  clientele.    In  particular,  of  total 
'•prime  market"  25%  has  not  completed  high  school,  36%  has  a  high  school 
diploma,  and  39%  has  1-3  years  of  college. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  comparing  the  demand  figures  with  current 
continuing  education  participants  that  the  existing  continuing  education 
programs  are  not  serving  these  client  groups  at  all  well. 
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Weighted  estimate 
of  prime  market 
for  external  degree 
derived  in  this 
study 


Current  continuing 
education  students 
in  Massachusetts 


1-3  years  college 


39% 


68% 


High  school  diploma 


36% 


26% 


Less  than  high  school 


25% 


Also,  national  data  presented  earlier  in  this  report  indicate  the  high 
demand.  Thus,  service  to  those  underserved  clientele  should  be  an  MOU 
priority. 

Further  discussion  of  the  extent  of  interest  in  additional  education 
by  low  income  and  low  previous  education  population  groups  is  presented 
in  Section  I  of  these  recommendations  and  the  Technical  Report  (Volumell) 
of  this  study. 

Preferences  Among  Adults  in  the  General  Population  and  Among 
Continuing  Education  Students  for  New  Programs 

Data  is  available  which  can  guide  both  continuing  education  adminis- 
trations and  MOU  planners  in  selecting  teaching-learning  modes  of  greatest 
interest. 

For  Current  Continuing  Education  Students : 

The  student  questionnaire  administered  in  continuing  education  pro- 
vides information  about  the  interests  of  students  currently  enrolled. 
Although  students  are  interested  in  more  counselling  and  credit  for  ex- 
perience, they  are  not  strongly  interested  in  television  or  correspond- 
ence, home  study  options. 

Both  men  and  women  students  are  interested  in  more  courses  of  an 
academic  and  professional  or  graduate  nature:  58%  state  they  would  use 
courses  if  more  were  offered  at  the  professional  or  graduate  level. 
54%  would  use  academic  courses  if  offered.  Less  interest  is  expressed 
in  total  in  other  course  areas:  50%  of  women  state #they  would  use 
social  and  community  service  courses  (36%  of  men)  and  51%  arts  and 
crafts,  cultural  or  personal  interest  (33%  of  men).    Men  express  some 
interest  in  business  courses  (42%  vs.  23%  of  women)  and  trade  or  tech- 
nical courses  (39%  vs.  25%  for  women). 

Greatest  interest  in  program  change  is  for  counselling  services  and 
credit  for  experience.    61%  of  men  and  67%  of  women  state  they  would 
use  more  counselling  services  and  72%  report  they  would  utilize  an 
opportunity  to  get  credit  for  experience. 

Of  those  married,  55%  of  men  and  59%  of  women  state  thpy  would  go 
to  a  family  center  where  programs  for  adults  and  children  would  be 
offered  separately  but  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  building. 
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Moderate  interest  is  expressed  in  an  "open  university11  program 
(defined  as  expanded  home  television  and  correspondence)  and  in  more 
branch  or  local  campuses*    41%  state  they  would  use  an  open  university 
program,  45%  another  branch  campus. 

Only  27%  of  men  and  41%  of  women  think  more  courses  should  be  offered 
in  work  places  and  only  22%  would  be  interested  in  longer  class  meetings 
such  as  on  weekends. 

For  the  General  Population  : 

The  results  of  a  telephone  survey  of  a  sample  of  the  Massachusetts 
population  concur  with  the  results  of  the  student  questionnaire:  Greatest 
interest  was  expressed  in  credit  for  experience  and  traditional  classroom 
courses;  least  for  television,  radio,  or  correspondence  courses ^ 


Great  Appeal 


Credits  for  knowledge  on  examination 


44% 


Courses  at  community  learning  centers 


39% 


Courses  at  state  colleges 


38% 


Credits  for  life  experience 


32% 


TV  courses 


18% 


Correspondence  courses 


15% 


Radio  courses 


11% 
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Background  of  the  Study 
Purpose 

In  late  1971  a  conference  was  assembled  at  Henderson  House  in 
Weston,  Massachusetts,  to  discuss  the  current  state  and  future  needs 
for  continuing  and  part -time  posts econdaiy  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 
In  attendance  at  this  conference  were  representatives  from  the  public 
segments  of  higher  education  and  from  several  private  institutions  as 
well  as  from  interested  state  and  community  agencies  and  groups.  The 
conference  reviewed  previous  studies  thatjiad  been  made  of  part-time 
and  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts  ,  and  discussed  the  national 
trends  toward  increased  part-time  and  adult  study  at  the  postsecondary 
level.    The  conference  members  concluded  that  the  Massachusetts  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Education  could  constructively  mount  a  study  of  selected 
aspects  of  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education  in  the  year 
1972-73;  a  study  which  would  point  the  way  for  the  development  of  this 
sector  of  education  in  Massachusetts  over  the  subsequent  three-  to  five- 
year  period. 

Scope 

Original  Boundaries:    Institutional  Data  /rom  Degree-granting  Institutions 

At  meetings  following  the  Weston  conference,  representatives 
from  MACE,  the  segmental  offices  and  private  institutions  specified  an 
initial  set  of  objectives,  scope  and  boundaries  of  the  study.    The  study 
would: 

(a)  Identify  program  areas  of  present  and  ptential  cooperation 
between  the  segments  (State  Colleges,  Community  Colleges,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  and  Lowell  Technolog- 
ical Institute)  of  public  higher  education  and  between  individual  insti- 
tutions within  each  segment,  ir.  serving  part-time  or  off-campus  students, 
with  some  attention  to  the  public/private  interface. 

(b)  Identify  and  inventory  those  resources  and  programs  available 
to  part-time  and  new  clientele  group  students  for  obtaining  public 
higher  education. 

*         Levin,  Melvin  R.  and  Joseph  S.  Slavet,  Continuing  Education, 
Prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  D.C.  Heath:  1970. 

Martin,  Anita  L.  Public  School  Adult  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
Boston:    Adult  Education  Association  in  Massachusetts,  Inc.,  1970. 

Published  at  a  later  time  was  Harclerod,  Fred  F.  and  Robert  J. 
Armstrong,  New  Dimensions  of  Continuing  Studies  Programs  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  System,  Iowa  city,  Iowa,  American  College  Testing 
Program. 


(c)  Identify  populations  not  now  well  served  by  public  higher 
education,  specifically  actual  and  potential  part-time  and  new  clientele 
group  students, 

(d)  Identify  new  programs  implemented  and/or  planned  within  each 
segment  which  could  be  cooperatively  shaped  in  their  early  stages  to 
minimize  conflict  and  overlap,  and  maximize  their  coverage  and  comple- 
mentarity. 

The  study  was  not  intended  to: 

(e)  Address  itself  to  full-time  day  programs  and  how  the  segments 
respond  to  their   present  full-time  populations  except  insofar  as  such 
programs  affect  part-time  or  new  clientele  programs. 

(f)  Focus  on  the  specific  design  of  an  external  degree  program. 

Expanded  Boundaries:    Student  Questionnaire  in  Degree-Granting  Institu- 
tions and  Analysis  of  the  Peripheral  Institutions 

Initially  the  analysis  was  to  cover  the  universe  of  two-year  and 
four-year  degree -granting  public  and  private  postsecondary  institutions 
in  the  commonwealth.    As  the  study  progressed,  however,  the  original 
scope  and  boundaries  were  limiting  proper  analysis  of  the  state  of 
continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  education.    It  was  seen  that  the 
degree- granting  institutions  interfaced  significantly  with  other  types 
of  institutions  providing  services  in  this  area  of  adult  postsecondary 
education.    Also  providing  educational  services  to  adults  at  the 
postsecondary  level  are  vocational -technical  schools,  proprietary  and  other 
independent  institutions,  adult  evening  centers,  and  home  study  schools. 
The  boundaries  of  services  among  these  institutions  are  not  constant  but 
in  a  state  of  flux,  as  the  degree-granting  institutions  begin  to  offer 
noncredit  courses  or  as  proprietary  institutions  gain  legitimacy  through 
federal  scholarship  funding,  for  example.    If  the  educational  services 
were  to  be  looked  at  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  all  institutions 
offering  postsecondary  courses  would  need  to  be  considered.    Because  of 
limited  resources  and  *he  exclusion  of  these  other  institutions  from 
the  original  study  plan,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  them  could  not  be 
performed.    Data  was  gathered,  however,  to  the  extent  that  these  other 
institutions  were  willing  to  respond  to  questionnaires. 

Also  in  the    realm  of  postsecondary  education  are  employer-based 
training  programs .    There  is  some  evidence  that  trends  have  been  toward 
greater  reliance  by  many  employers  on  in-house  training  rather  than 
campus-based  college  courses.    Also,  many  students  in  continuing  education 
are  reimbursed  by  their  employers  for  the  cost  of  studies.    The  connections 
between  students  and    educational  institutions  on  the  one  hand  and 
employers  on  the  other  hand  are  thus  important  factors  in  the  overall 
system.    The  extent  of  cooperation  between  employers  and  continuing 
and  part-time  programs  was  traced,  and  eight  case  studies  were  made  of 
major  employer  training  programs* 


Several  additional  tasks  were  undertaken  as  the  study  progressed. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  information  was  requested  fro*  other 
state  systems  and  individual  institutions.    It  also  became  apparent 
that  data  from  participating  institutions  was  not  available  in  some 
areas,  and  other  methods  would  be  required  to  gather  needed  infor- 
mation.   Most  importantly,  when  data  from  individual  institutions  on 
students  participating  in  their  programs  proved  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  study  as  originally  set  out,  the  need  was  seen  for 
a  questionnaire  administered  directly  to  the  students.  Regrettably, 
a  survey  of  potential  but  currently  excluded  clientele  groups  was  not 
possible  within  the  constraints  of  the  budget. 

Given  these  extensions  in  the  original  objectives,  the  main  focus 
of  the  study  clearly  remained  on  the  specific  tasks  outlined  in  the 
MACE  study  plan  and  on  the  universe  of   degree-granting  two-and  four- 
year  public  and  private  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth, 

The  Generation  of  a  Data  Base:    Sources.  Approach  and  Methodology 

Because  no  data  existed  or  had  been  compiled  in  comparable  form 
for  all  public  and  private  institutions  in  the  State  and  at  a  sufficient 
level  of  specificity  to  answer  the  questions  raised  in  the  study,  the 
first  task  was  to  generate  a  new  data  base  on  part-time  and  continuing 
education  in  Massachusetts,   This  task  was  explicity  undertaken  in 
three  ways— administration  of  an  institutional  data  format,  of  a 
student  questionnaire  and  on- campus  interviews  at  most  degree-granting 
institutions  across  the  State. 

First,  a  format  for  a  Statewide  information  system  on  part-time 
and  continuing  education  was  designed,  laying  out  the  \ariety  of  types 
and  levels  of  specificity  of  information  which  would  be  needed  for  pur- 
poses of  planning  and  analysis.    Data  which  had  never  before  been 
collected  in  Massachusetts  was  needed  regarding  programs  and  courses 
offered;  who  is  using  them  (the  nature  of  part-time  clientele)  in  what 
regions;  policies  and  practices  governing  part-time  and  continuing 
study;  plans  for  programs;  constraints  on  change;  needs  for  service; 
cooperation;  technology  in  use,  etc.    These  formats  were  completed  by 
participating  public  and  private  institutions. 

Questionnaires  in  shorter  form  but  asking  for  similar  types  of 
information  were  sent  to  the  periphery  of  other  institutions  involved  in 
postsecondary  education:    proprietary  and  independent  institutions, 
adult  evening  centers,  and  home  study  schools.    Information  on  vocation- 
al-technical schools  was  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  Occupational  Education. 

When  it  became  clear  that  institutions  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide adequate  information  about  students  in  their  programs,  a  second 
survey  instrument  was  designed  and  administered:    a  student  questionnaire. 
The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  randomly  sample  students  now  being 
served  in  continuing  education  and  asked  a  variety  of  questions  about 
background  and  motivations .    Over  6000  students  participated  in  the 
survey. 
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The  third  major  approach  to  the  gathering  of  information  involved 
on-campus  interviews  at  every  public  college  in  the  State  and  every 
private  institution  which  had  a  sizable  part-time  and  continuing 
education  program.    In  addition!  a  number  of  people  who  were  involved 
in  the  planning!  administration  and  use  of   part-time  and  continuing 
education  were  also  interviewed.    Included  also  were  interviews  with 
representatives  of  "peripheral0  institutions  and  related  agencies. 
The  purpose  of  the  interviews  was  not  to  gather  hard  quantitative  data 
but  rather  to  generate  a  picture  of  the  interplay  of  institutional 
missions  and  the  dynamics  of  the  interaction  a^ong  institutions.  Such 
qualitative  data  was  obtained  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  formulation  of  viable  recommendations  for  change.    More  complete 
descriptions  of  the  types  of  information  requested  in  the  Institutional 
Data  Formats  and  Student  Questionnaire  are  in  the  Study  Technical  Report! 
Volume  II. 

Institutions  Inducted  in  the  Study 

The  universe  of  institutions  approached  in  this  study  includes  all 
core  and  periphery  institutions  as  defined  above.    All  institutions  were 
requested  to  supply  information  about  programs  and  students;  to  insure 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  data,  several  followup  efforts  were 
made  including  telephone  or  on-site  interviews  in  some  cases.  Those 
institutions  which  responded  are  included  in  the  analysis.    The  list  of 
chese  institutions  is  presented  by  geographic  service  area  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Study  Technical  Report,  Volume  II. 


MACE  Study  of  Selected  Aspects  of  Higher  Education  as  Related 
to  Part-Time  Programs  and  Inter-Institutional  Cooperation 

The  Study  Advisory  Committee 

As  described  in  the  Introduction  (Section  I),  the  boundaries 
nd  scope  of  this  study  expanded  while  it  was  in  process.  Accordingly, 
:he  Study  Advisory  Committee  was  expanded  to  include  appropriate  persons, 
fhe  original  and  expanded  membership  is  listed  below. 

Original   Committee  Members 


President  William  G.  Dwyer 

Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges 

Boston,  Mass. 

Provost  Lawrence  E.  Dennis 

Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges 

Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  President  Robert  Wood 
University  of  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Franklin  Patterson 
Advisor  to  the  President  and 
Professor 

University  of  Massachusetts 
(resigned  from  Committee  during 
Study) 

Representing  President  Everett  Olsen 
Lowell  Technological  Institute 

Dr.  William  T.  Hogan 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
Lowell  Technological  Institute 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Representing  Dean  Richard  Fontera 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 

Mr.  David  A.  Sullivan 
Director  of  College  NOW 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Representing  Mr.  Patrick  McCarthy 
Chancellor,  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Dr.  Arthur  Corazzini 
Deputy  Chancellor 
Board  of  Higher  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 


Representing  Private  Colleges 
and  Universities 

Dr.  Glenn  Ferguson 
formerly  President 
Clark  University 
(resigned  from  Committee 
during  study) 

Dr.  Joseph  Cronin 
Executive  Office  of 
Educational  Affairs 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Hardy 
formerly  Undersecretary 
Executive  Office  of 
Educational  Affairs 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  Clients  to 
be  Served 

Dr.  Barbara  Jackson 
Di vector  of  Evaluation 
National  Urban  League, 
Experimental  Schools, 
Street  Academy  Project 
Boston,  Mass. 
(formerly  Assistant 
Administrator  of 
Education  and  Training 
Division,  Model  Cities 
Administration) 

Selected  Administrators  of 
Continuing  Education 

Mr.  Kenneth  Ballou 
Dean  of  University  College 
Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Mass. 
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(Continued) 


Mr.  John  H.  Kendrick 
Director  of  Continuing  Education 
Middlesex  Community  College 
Bedford!  Mass. 

Dr.  Joseph  ^alladino 
Dean,  Division  of  Graduate  and 
Continuing  Studies 
Framingham  State  College 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Representing  Private  Colleges 
and  Universities 


Representing  MACE 

Mr.  Morton  Godine 
Member  of  MACE 
Vice  President 
Market  Forge  Company 
Everett,  Mass. 

Dr.  Allan  S.  Hartman 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Council 
on  Education 


isory  Council 


Representing  Public  School  System 
Adult  Education 


Dr.  William  C.  Veranan 

Director,  Division  of  Continuing 

Education 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Boston,  Mass, 

Dr.  Ronald  Jacksoi 
Acting  Director 
Massachusetts  Adv: 
on  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 


Additional  Expanded  Committee  Members 


Dr.  George  Hazzard 
President 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Dr.  Beaumont  A.  Herman 
President 

Western  New  England  College 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Representing  Proprietary  and 
Independent  Institutions 

Mr.  Robert  Saltzberg 
President 

Mass.  Assoc.  of  Business  Schools 
Newbury  Junior  College 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Joseph  Murphy 
President 

Mass.  Assoc.  of  Private  Schools 
Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  President  Robert  Wood 
University  of  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Gerald  McGrain 
Director  of  Extension  Programs 
Central  Administration 
Worcester  Public  Schools 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Representing  Employer- Based  Education 

Mr.  Richard  Olsen 
Educational  Consultant  to  the 
General  Director  and  to  the 
Associate  Director 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  Private  Adult  Education 
Centers 

Dr.  Sidney  Smith 
Director 

Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  Peter  Edelman 

Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Plans 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  Mass. 

(■replacing  Dr.  Patterson) 
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MASSACHUSETTS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 


The  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education  is  an  indepen- 
dent state  agency  created  by  special  legislation  (General  Laws, 
Chapter  15,  Section  1H)  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  policies 
designed  to  improve  the  performance  of  all  public  education  systems  in 
the  Commonwealth.    As  such  the  Advisory  Council  provides  support  for 
studies  which  will  recommend  policies  promoting  and  facilitating 
the  coordination,  effectiveness  anJ  efficiency  of  these  educational 
systems . 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Massachuset\  .>  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  that  its  studies  should  be  disseminated  and  utilized  in 
a  manner  which  will  best  serve  the  public  interest.  Accordingly, 
permission  is  granted  to  reproduce  in  whole  or  part  the  contents  of 
this  report  without  limitation.    The  Advisory  Council  would  appreciate 
an  acknowledgment  when  this  report  is  reproduced  or  quoted. 

Members  of  the  Council 

Mary  Warner,  Chairman 

Engineer,  Sunderland 
Morton  R.  Godine,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chairman 

Vice  President,  Market  Forge  Company,  Everett 
Philip  C.  Beals 

Trustee,  Worcester 
Shirley  R.  Lewis 

Attorney  at  Law,  Lewis  §  Lewis,  Attorneys,  Taunton 
Felix  de  C.  Pereira 

Retired  Senior  Vice  President,  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
Walter  J.  Ryan 

Business  Manager,  International  Union  of  Engineers,  Local  4, 

Roslindale 
Nina  E.  Scarito,  M.D. 

Obstetrician,  Methuen 
Verne  W.  Vance,  Jr. 

Attorney  at  Law,  Foley,  Hoag  §  Eliot,  Boston 

Ex  Officio  Members  of  the  Council 

Gregory  R.  Anrig,  Ed.D. 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Patrick  E.  McCarthy 

Chancellor,  Board  of  Higher  Education 


Legislative  Consulting  Committee 

Mary  L.  Fonseca 

State  Senator,  Fall  River 
John  M.  Quinlan 

State  Senator,  Norwood 
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Legislative  Consulting  Committee,  cont'd. 


Walter  J.  Boverini 

State  Senator,  Lynn 
Edward  L.  Burke 

State  Senator,  FramJngham 
Michael  J.  Daly 

State  Representative,  Boston 
Nicholas  J.  Buglione 

State  Representative,  Methuen 
Frank  J.  Matrango 

State  Representative,  N.  Adams 
Edward  A.  McColgan 

State  Representative,  Northampton 

Staff  Members 

Ronald  B.  Jackson,  Ed.D. 

Acting  Director  of  Research 
Allan  S.  Hartman,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Director  of  Research 
Joan  Fitzgerald 

Administrative  Assistant 
Mary  Gammons 

Head  Clerk 
Ann  Bradley 

Senior  Clerk  Stenographer 
Janet  F lemming 

Senior  Clerk  Stenographer 
Helen  Starek 

Senior  Clerk  Stenographer 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Mrs.  Mary  Warner,  Chairman 

Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education 

182  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 

Dear  Mrs.  Warner: 

In  1971  Dr.  William  Gaige,  then  Research  Director  for  the  Adviso.y 
Council  conducted  a  conference  at  Henderson  House  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  continuing  and  part-time  higher  education  in  Massachusetts. 
Educational  leaders  from  public  and  private  institutions  who  were  present 
agreed  that  the  subject  warranted  an  Advisory  Council  study,  but  debated 
which  of  several  troublesome  issues  should  be  the  focus  of  such  a 
study.    In  the  several  months  that  followed,  the  issues  to  be  addressed 
became  defined,  and  we  were  approached  to  carry  out  an  appropriate  study. 

The  study  was  to  address  selected  aspects  of  continuing  and  part-time 
higher  education  and  of  interinstitutional  cooperation  and  coordination 
in  the  Commonwealth  covering  both  public  and  private  institutions.  Its 
purposes  were  twi  .    First,  because  the  information  then  available  was  totally 
inadequate  for  intelligent  policy  formulation,  a  data  base  was  to  be  gen- 
erated which  would  permit  detailed  and  objective  analysis  of  the  current 
"system"  of  continuing  and  part-time  education  in  Massachusetts.  Second, 
the  study  should  present  to  the  citizenry  and  to  education  policymakers  a 
set  of  recommendations  for  public  and  private  institutional  policies  for 
the  1970's. 

During  the  course  of  this  Study  we  gathered  extensive  data  from  all 
public  and  private  institutions  across  the  State  which  have  continuing  or 
part-time  education  programs.    We  wish  to  thank  the  many  individuals  in 
these  institutions  for  their  labor  and  assistance  in  generating  information 
at  a  level  of  accuracy,  detail  and  specificity  which  has  never  before 
been  compiled  on  this  subject  in  this  State.    Particular  thanks  are  due 
the  three  public  segmental  offices  (University  of  Massachusetts,  Stato 
College  System,  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges)  and  the  Offices  of 
the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Massachusetts. 
Thanks  are  also  due  the  many  proprietary  institutions,  school  system 
adult  education  programs,  vocational  schools  and  home  study  schools  which 
responded  to  our  mail  and  telephone  requests  for  ir formation. 

Further,  extensive  interviews  and  consultations  were  conducted.  I 
wish  personally  to  thank  the  many  educational  leaders  throughout  the  State 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  during  the  year.    Presidents,  deans,  continuing 
education  directors,  faculty  and  students  at  every  campus  visited  (which 


included  most  degree-granting  institutions  mentioned  in  the  Study)  were 
irost  willing  to  give  their  time  and  suggestions.    Representatives  of 
proprietary  institutions,  adult  education  centers  and  programs,  business- 
men and  knowledgeable  private  citizens  were  similarly  cooperative.  The 
candid  and  astute  comments  made  in  these  interviews  r  j  reflected  in 
fchat  we  have  said  and  suggested  in  the  Volume  I  Summary  Report.  However, 
responsibility  for  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  rest    with  the 
authors . 

We  want  to  also  express  he*re  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Allan  Hartman 
and  Dr.  Ronald  Jackson  of  the  Council  staff  who  have  been  during  this 
Study  both  concerned  and  sensitively  informed  critics  and  great  friends. 
The  same  thanks  are  due  n*\  William  Gaige,  formerly  Council  Research 
Director,  who  personally  supervised  this  Study  in  its  early  stages. 
Council  member  Morton  Godine  has  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  Study 
all  along,  and  we  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  Council  perspective  he 
reaffirmed. 

Appreciation  is  also  extended  to  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs 
Joseph  Cronin  and  to  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education  Patrick  McCarthy  for 
their  support  of  the  Study,  and  their  advice. 

We  want  to  make  a  special  point  of  thanking  the  members  of  the 
Study  Advisory  Committee  who  have  given  helpful  counsel,  both  indiv- 
idually and  collectively,  throughout  the  Study  and  particularly  in  its 
final  stages.    From  their  familiar  names  and  reputations  any  reader  can 
imagine  the  lively  and  tough-minded  manner  in  which  they  provided  a 
sounding  board  for  our  ideas. 

Given  these  efforts,  which  describe  a  Statewide  exercise  of  con- 
siderable intensity  and  depth,  we  hope  that  the  Study  will  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  action  and  not  simply  a  document  for  reflection.  This 
has  been  our  intent  in  preparing  it. 

Hopefully,  we  have  written  the  preface  to  a  process  that  will  con- 
tinue beyond  the  completion  of  this  report.    In  short,  wc  would  urge 
the  Council  to  view  the  submission  of  the  attached  documents  as  not  a 
final,  but  a  first  step  in  addressing  these  important  issues  in  Mass- 
achusetts1 educational  policy.    This  Study,  quite  frankly,  will  not  have 
served  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  well  unless  its  recommendations, 
or  modifications  thereof  that  emerge  from  policy  debate,  are  imple- 
mented. 

Sincerely, 


George  J.  Nolfi,  Jr. 
President 


FOREWORD 


Here  the  Advisory  Council  presents  a  powerful  report  that  challenges 
the  Establishment  to  move  and  to  commit.  A  system  called  continuing  edu- 
cation is,  for  the  first  time,  fully  explored  and  its  potential  revealed. 
The  Advisory  Council  on  Education  is  charged  by  law  to  "analyze,  plan  and 
evaluate  the  programs  and  systems  used  by  all  agencies  for  public  education 
in  the  Commonwealth  ...  and  to  recommend  such  policies  as  to  promote  and 

facilitate  coordination,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  "    Since  its 

inception  in  1966,  it  has  conducted  a  number  of  comprehensive  studies  of 
programs  and  systems  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Recognizing  that  continuing  and  part-time  study  at  the  college  level 
involved  more  than  110,000  students  and  had  received  limited  public  policy 
attention,  while  215,000  full-time  day  students  were  the  focus  of  the 
extensive  planning  efforts  of  several  Statewide  bodies  and  agencies,  local 
consortia  of  institutions,  etc.,  the  Council  determined  that  a  study  of 
continuing  and  part-time  programs  and  needs  would  be  in  the  public  interest 

In  mid-1972,  the  Council  contracted  with  Dr.  George  Nolfi,  President 
of  University  Consultants,  Inc.  to  direct  a  study  through  his  firm.  The 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Nolfi  and  his  associates  particularly 
Ms.  Nelson,  is  comprehensive  --  certainly  the  most  thorough  effort  by  any 
state  so  far  to  describe  and  rationalize,  from  a  consumer's  point  of  view, 
the  extensive  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  educational  activities 
under  way  and  provide  the  guidelines  for  innovative  yet  pragmatic  public 
policy.    The  Study's  focus  is  Massachusetts,  but  its  analytical  perspective 
its  insights  and  its  recommendations  are  applicable  in  any  state. 

Centering  on  the  consumer  has  shaped  both  the  scope  of  analysis  and 
the  thrust  of  the  recommendations.    The  Study  argues  that  continuing  and 
part-time  education,  while  having  grown  in  a  haphazard  runner,  now  consti- 
tutes in  some  respects  a  base  for  an  alternative  postsecondary  education 
system  geared  to  the  adult  population's  needs.    The  Study's  recommendation 
that  this  alternative  "system"  should  be  strengthened  by  State  policy  to 
encourage  its  growth  as  an  alternative  more  suited  to  adult  needs  than  the 
traditional  full-time  day  model,  is  at  once  a  bold  design  for  higher 
education  reform  and  a  pragmatic  proposal  for  building  on  what  we  already 
have. 

The  Study  had  two  basic  tasks:    The  first  was  to  generate  a  data  base 
on  continuing  and  part-time  study  which  would  provide  educational  oolicy- 
makers  with  the  first  detailed  information  on  this  sector  of  postsecondary 
education  ever  gathered  in  the  State.    This  task  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  Technical  Report  (Volume  II)  with  such  depth  and  specificity,  that 
public  policy  debate  regarding  this  sector  can  be  raised  to  totalis  new 
realms. 

The  second  task  of  the  Study  was  to  render  appraisals,  judgments, 
and  recommendations  regarding  public  and  institutional  policies  for 
continuing  and  part-time  education  in  the  1970' s.    This  territory  has 


been  charted  in  the  Summary  Report  (Volume  I)  with  a  set  of  recommendations 
and  supporting  analysis  which  are  a  manifesto  for  bold  and  positive 
educational  reform  tempered  by  a  reasoned  and  user-oriented  public  policy 
perspective. 

The  scope  and  boundaries  of  the  Study  were  changed,  as  described  in 
the  Introduction,  as  the  Study  progressed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Suidy 
Director.    The  comprehensive  coverage  of  private  insitutions,  the  excep- 
tionally detailed  student  clientele  analysis  and  comparison  to  Census  data, 
the  inclusion  of  proprietary  institutions  in  the  Study,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  employer-based  postsecondary  education  are  but  four  examples  of 
this  expanded  scope  which  were  endorsed  by  the  Council  because  of  their 
importance  to  current  issues  of  educational  policy. 

As  this  Study  progressed,  some  data  and  recommendations  were  made 
available  to  operating  and  planning  agencies,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Study  has  already  made  an  impact.    The  report  represents  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  facts  and  data  and  a  timely  agenda  for  lively  debate  and 
dramatic  action.    Begin  that  debate,  the  Advisory  Council  urges,  and  let  it 
sweep  the  way  to  implementation. 

Ronald  B.  Jackson 

Acting  Director  of  Research 

Advisory  Council  on  Education 
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PREFACE 


The  completion  of  a  major  policy  study  is  just  the  beginning  of  a 
process  through  which  issues  raised  may  be  prudently  addressed.  All 
too  often  a  study's  final  report  is  seen  as  a  point  of  conclusion—a 
point  of  view  which  often  makes  such  a  study  effort  relatively  useless. 

It  is  our  view  that  this  Study  has  produced  the  facts  and  figures, 
detailed  the  qualitative  aspects,  and  defined  the  policy  parameters 
and  options  to  permit  for  the  first  time  logical  and  consumer-based 
policy  implementation  in  the  area  of  continuing  and  part-time  edu- 
cation.   The  debate  and  decision  and  action  must  now  ensue.    It  must 
involve  the  several  State  agencies  concerned  with  educational  policy, 
the  public  and  private  degree- granting  institutions,  the  professionals 
and  the  lay  boards,  the  proprietary  institutions,  vocational  schools 
and  school  system  adult  education  programs,  the  Legislature  and  various 
private  groups  and  organizations. 

We  believe  that  our  analysis  has  been  thorough,  our  findings  well 
grounded  in  demonstrable  fact,  and  our  recommendations  soundly  formu- 
lated in  the  public's  best  interest.    We  believe  it  essential  that  the 
Coamonwealth  use  this  report  as  a  guide  for  effectively  meeting  the 
postsecondary  educational  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  adult  popu- 
lation. 

The  overall  report  is  presented  in  two  volumes.    Volume  I,  the 
Summary  Report  and  Recommendations,  provides  an  analytical  overview  of 
the  major  findings,  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  findings,  and  recommendations  about  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  continuing  and  part-time  education  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  served. 

Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report,  provides  over  800  pages  of  detailed 
facts,  figures,  and  descriptive  prose.    Our  intent  in  this  volume  has 
been  to  present  data,  findings  and  conclusions.    We  have  deliberately 
made  Volume  II  a  descriptive  analysis  (leaving  our  prescriptive  inter- 
pretations to  Volume  I)  so  it  could  serve  as  a  reference  document,  placing 
a  floor  of  fact  under  whatever  policy  options  are  presented  for  debate. 
It  provides  the  objective  information  against  which  policy  options  can 
be  evaluated,  rational  planning  decisions  made,  and  logical  actions 
implemented. 

George  T .  Nolfi,  Jr. 
Study  Director 
President, 

University  Consultants,  Inc. 
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I.    INTRODUCTION  A'D  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 


A.  Purpose 

In  late  1971  a  conference  was  assembled  at  Henderson  House  in 
Weston,  Massachusetts,  to  discuss  the  current  state  and  future  needs 
for  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary  education  in  the  Corunon- 
wealth.    In  attendance  at  this  conference  were  representatives  from  the 
public  segments  of  higher  education  and  from  several  private  institu- 
tions as  well  as  from  interested  state  and  community  agencies  and 
groups.    The  conference  reviewed  previous  studies  that  had  been  made 
of  part-time  and  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts*,  and  discussed 
the  national  trends  toward  increased  part-time  and  adult  study  at  the 
postsecondary  level.    The  conference  members  concluded  that  the  Mass- 
achusetts Advisory  Council  on  Education  could  constructively  mount  a 
study  of  selected  aspects  of  part-tine  and  continuing  postsecondary 
education  in  the  year  1972-73;  a  study  which  would  point  the  way  for 
the  development  of  this  sector  of  education  in  Massachusetts  over  the 
subsequent  three-  to  five-year  period. 

B.  Scope 

Original  Boundaries:    Institutional  Data  from  Degree-granting  Institutions 


At  meetings  following  the  Weston  conference* representatives  from 
MACE,  the  segmental  offices  and  private  institutions  specified  an 
initial  set  of  objectives,  scope  and  boundaries  of  the  study.    The  study 
would: 

(a)  Identify  program  areas  of  present  and  potential  cooperation 
between  the  segments  (State  Colleges,  Community  Colleges,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  and  Lowell 
Technological  Institute)  of  public  higher  education  between  individual 
institutions  within  each  segment,  in  serving  part-time  or  off-campus 
students,  with  some  attention  to  the  public/private  interface. 

(b)  Identify  and  inventory  those  resources  and  programs  available 
to  part-time  and  new  clientele  group  students  for  obtaining  public 
higher  education, 

(c)  Identify  populations  not  now  well  served  by  public  higher 
education,  specifically  actual  and  potential  part-time  and  new  clientele 
groups  students. 


Levin,  Melvin  R.  and  Joseph  S.  Slavet,  Continuing  Education, 
Prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education^ 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  D.C.  Heath:  1970. 

Martin,  Anita  L.  Public  School  Adult  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
Boston:    Adult  Education  Association  in  Massachusetts,  Inc.,  1970. 

Published  at  a  later  time  was  Harclcrod,  Fred  F.  and  Robert  J. 
Armstrong,  New  Dimensions  of  Continuing  Studies  Programs  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  System,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  American 
College  Testing  Program. 


(d)    Identify  new  program  implemented  and/or  planned  within  each 
segment  which  could  be  cooperatively  shaped  in  their  early  stages 
to  minimize  conflict  and  overlap,  and  maximize  their  coverage  and 
complementarity. 


The  study  was  not  intended  to: 


Ce)    Address  itself  to  full-time  day  programs  and  how  the  segments 
respond  to  their  present  full-time  populations  except  insofar  as  such 
programs  affect  part-time  or  new  clientele  programs. 


(f) 


Focus  on  the  specific  design  of  an  external  degree  program. 


Initially  the  analysis  was  to  cover  the  universe  of  two-year  and 
four-year  degree-granting  public  and  private  postsecondary  institutions 
in  the  Commonwealth.    In  the  case  of  the  public  institutions,  coopera- 
tion with  the  study  was  assured  by  the  support  of  the  central  offices 
of  the  five  public  segments.    Accurate  and  complete  data  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study  would  be  provided  by  all  member  institutions 
and  the  data  gathering  would  be  coordinated  through  the  central  segmental 
offices  once  the  information  needed  was  specified. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions,  however,  the  decree  of 
participation  and  cooperation  with  the  study  was  determined  by  each 
institution.    Although  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  Massachusetts  had  pledged  its  full  support,  its  member 
institutions  were  represented  in  the  study  only  to  the  extent  that 
cooperation  was  forthcoming  from  each  institution.    The  response  was 
high:    In  total  30  public  and  40  private  institutions  with  formal 
continuing  or  part-time  programs  participated  fully  in  the  study. 

Expanded  Boundaries:    Student  Questionnaire  in  Degree-Granting  Institu- 
tions and  Institutional  Data  on  the  Education  Periphery 

As  the  study  progressed,  however,  the  original  scope  and  boundaries 
were  limiting  proper  analysis  of  the  state. of  continuing  and  part-time 
postsecondary  education.    It  was  seen  that  the  degree-granting  institutions 
interfaced  significantly  with  other  types  of  institutions  providing 
services  in  this  area  of  adult  postsecondary  education.    Also  providing 
educational  services  to  adults  at  the  postsecondary  level  are  vocation- 
technical  schools,  proprietary  and  otner  independent  institutions, 
adult  evening  centers,  and  home  study  schools.    The  boundaries  of 
services  among  these  institutions  are  not  constant  but  in  a  state  of 
flux,  as  the  degree-granting  institutions  begin  to  offer  noncredit  courses 
or  as  proprietary  institutions  gain  legitimacy  through  federal 
scholarship  funding,  for  example.    If  the  educational  services  were  to 
be  looked  at  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  all  institutions 
offering  postsecondary  courses  would  need  to  be  considered.    Because  of 
limited  resources  and  the  exclusion  of  these  other  institutions  from  the 
original  study  plan,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  them  could  not  be 
performed.    Data  was  gathered,  however,  to  the  extent  that  the 
peripheral  institutions  were  willing  to  respond  to  questionnaires 
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Also  in  the  realm  of  postsecondnry  education  are  employer-based 
training  programs.    There  is  sonie  evidence  that  trends  have' been  toward 
greater  reliance  by  many  employers  on  in-house  training  rather  than 
campus-based  college  courses.    And  yet  many  students  in  continuing 
education  are  reimbursed  by  their  employers.    The  connections  between 
students  and  educational  institutions  on  the  one  hand  and  employers  on 
the  other  hand  are  thus  important  factors  in  the  overall  system'.  The 
extent  of  cooperation  between  employers  and  continuing  and  part-time 
programs  was  traced  and  eight  case  studies  were  made  of  major  employer 
training  programs. 

Several  additional  tasks  were  also  undertaken  as  the  study  pro- 
gressed.   The  data  gathered  from  Massachusetts  institutions  could  be 
constructively  compared  to  information  about  what  other  state  systems 
and  individual  institutions  were  doing  across  tne  country  in  the  area  of 
part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  education.    Thus  information 
was  requested  from  other  systems  and  institutions  and  a  general  liter- 
ature search  was  conducted. 

It  also  became  apparent  that  data  from  participating  institutions 
was  not  available  in  some  areas,  and  other  methods  would  be  required 
to  gather  needed  information.    Most  importantly,  when  data  from 
individual  institutions  on  students  participating  in  their  programs 
proved  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  study  as  originally  set 
out,  the  need  was  seen  for  a  questionnaire  administered  directly  to 
the  students.    Regrettably,  a  survey  of  potential  but  currently 
excluded  clientele  groups  was  not  possible  within  the  constraints 
of  the  budget. 

Given  these  extensions  in  the  original  objectives,  the  main  focus 
of  the  study  clearly  remains  or  the  specific  tasks  outlined  in  the 
MACE  study  plan  and  on  the  universe  of  degree-granting  two-  and  four- 
year  public  and  private  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth. 

C,    The  Generation  of  a  Data  Base:    Sources,  Approach  and  Methodology 

Because  no  data  existed  or  had  been  compiled  in  comparable  form  for 
all  public  and  private  institutions  in  the  State  at  a  sufficient  level 
of  specificity  to  answer  the  questions  raised  in  the  study,  the  first 
task  was  to  generate  a  new  data  baso  on  part-time  and  continuing  education 
in  Massachusetts.    This  task  was  explicitly  undertaken  in  three  ways-- 
administration  of  an  institutional  data  format  and  of  a  student  question- 
naire and  on-campus  interviews  at  most  degree-granting  institutions 
across  the  state.    First,  a  format  for  a  statewide  information  system 
on  part-time  and  continuing  education  was  designs ,    r  i,tg  out  the  variety 
of  types  and  levels  of  specificity  of  information  which  would  be  needed 
for  purposes  of  planning  and  analysis. 

Data  which  had  never  before  been  collected  in  Massachusetts  was 
needed  regarding  programs  and  courses  offered;  who  is  using  them  (the 
nature  of  part-time  clientele)  in  what  regions;  policies  and  practices 
governing  part-time  and  continuing  study;  plans  for  programs;  constraints 
on  change;  needs  for  services;  cooperation;  technology  in  use,  etc. 
These  formats  were  completed  by  participating  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions. 


In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions,  the  cooperation  of 
AICUM  was  asked  and  obtained.    In  the  case  of  the  public  institutions, 
the  pledged  cooperation  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  data  provided  ^y 
the  institutions  in  each  segment  by  each  central  office  was  relied 
upon,    AICUM  and  the  segmental  offices  were  of  great  assistance  in  the 
information  fathering  process.    Pata  from  individual  institutions  is 
varied  in  its  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness,  depending  upon  the  capacity 
and  precision  of  the  management  information  at  the  institution.  Some 
institutions  are  managed  in  the  tanner  which  perrits  relatively  easy 
access  to  a  variety  of  kinds  of  data  on  the  nature  of  programs  offered, 
the  costs  of  programs,  the  types  of  students,  and  other  characteristics. 
At  other  institutions  such  data  is  not  always  readily  available,  Question- 
naires in  shorter  form  but  asking  for  similar  types  of  information  were 
sent  to  the  periphery  of  other  institutions  involved  in  postsecondary 
education:    proprietary  and  independent  institutions,  adult  evening 
centers,  and  home  study  schools.     Information  on  vocational- technical 
schools  was  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Occupational  Education, 

When  it  became  clear  that  institutions  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
adequate  information  about  students  in  their  programs,  a  second  survey 
instrument  was  designed  and  administered:    a  student  questionnaire. 
The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  randomly  sample  students  now  being 
served  in  continuing  education  and  asked  a  variety  of  questions  about 
background  and  motivations.    Over  bOOO  students  participated  in  the  survey. 

The  third  major  approach  to  the  gathering  of  information  involved 
on-campus  interviews  at  every  public  college  in  the  state  and  every 
private  institution  which  had  a  sizable  part-time  and  continuing  education 
program.    In  addition,  a  number  of  people  who  were  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning, administration  and  use  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  were 
also  interviewed.    Included  also  were  interviews  with  representatives 
of  nperipheralM  institutions  and  related  agencies.    The  purpose  of 
the  interviews  was  not  to  gather  hard  quantitative  data  but  rather  to 
generate  a  picture  of  the  interplay  of  institutional  missions  and  the 
dynamics  of  the  interaction  among  institutions  that  shapes  the  sector, 
Such  qualitative  data  was  obtained  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  formulation  of  viable  recommendations  for  change.    More  complete 
descriptions  of  the  types  of  information  requested  in  the  Institutional 
Data  Formats  and  Student  Questionnaire  are  given  below. 

Format  1  and  Format  2 

The  universe  of  part-time  study  programs,  options,  students,  etc, 
was  divided  into  two  parts  and  a  general  thrust  of  questions  was  tailored 
into  a  specific,  but  comparable,  format  for  each. 

Format  *1_  dealt  with  the  subuniverse    of  programs  and  students 
defined  by  "Continuing  Education11  within  institutions,  usually  clearly 
separate  from  the  Regular  Budget  Day  Programs  and  students.    Format  *2 
dealt  with  the   subuniverse  of  part-time  study  options,  programs  and  stu- 
dents  which  are  part  of  or  are  enrolled  in  the  Regular  Day  Programs, 
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Both  formats  asked  for  information  of  two  kinds.    First,  there  were 
various  charts  and  tables  of  quantitative  information  on  programs, 
students,  etc.    These  are  "inventory"  and  "profile"  data  requirements 
needed  to  describe  and  permit  analysis  of  the  current  state  and  char- 
acter of  part-time  and  continuing  education.    Second,  there  were  prose 
questions  to  obtain  the  qualitative  data  important  for  placing  quanti- 
tative data  in  perspective.    What  was  needed  in  these  sections  were 
specific,  clear  statements  of  policies,  operating  practices,  etc,  and 
"best  judgements"  about  a  variety  of  matters  by  the  appropriate, 
knowledgeable  individuals  on  each  campus. 

Each  format  was  divided  into  three  sections: 

Part  I:        Inventory  of  Prov-am  and  Course  Characteristics  in  Contin- 
uing Education  and  of  Opportunities  for  Part-time  Study 
in  Regular  Full-time  Programs, 

Part  II:      Characteristics  of  Students  in  Continuing  Education  and 
of  Part-time  Students  in  Regular  Full-time  Programs 

Part  III:    General  Program  and  Policy  Information  for  Continuing 
Education  and  Part-time  Study  Options  in  the  Regular 
Full-time  Programs 

Laced  through  the  three  parts  were  questions  in  table  and  prose 
form  about  the  following  major  topics: 

program  scone  and  comprehensiveness:    What  degree,  certificate, 
noncredit    and  special    conterences  or  program?  are  current iv  available 
to  the  part-time  student?    What  new  programs  are  planned  and  what  pro- 
grains  have  been  discontinued  and  wh>  ?    This  information  would  be  used 
to  define  the  opportunities  available  to  a  student  in  a  given  area  and 
to  find  gaps  and  duplication  of  programs  among  schools, 

trends  in  enrollment:    What  have  been  course  enrollments  and  regis- 
trations, numbers  of  courses,  fees  and  budgets  over  the  last  ten  years? 
This  information  would  be  used  to  trace  trends  in  part-time  and  contin- 
uing education,  growth  of  programs  and  effects  of  competition  among 
schools , 

interinsti tut ional  cooperation  and  coordination:    What  cooperative 
or  joint  prograns  exist  or  are  planned  with  other  public  and  private 
institutions  (educational,  governmental,  business  or  other]  which 
effect  part-time  students?    This  information  would  be  used  to  identify 
program  areas  of  present  and  potential  cooperation  among  institutions. 

characteristics  of  students:    What  types  of  students  enroll  in  pro- 
grams, where  do  they  live,  what  future  trends  are  expected  in  student 
needs?    The  information  supplied  here  would  prove  inadequate  to  inven- 
tory student  characteristics,  but  it  would  be  used  to  map  geographic 
service  aieas  in  continuing  and  part-time  education  on  the  basis  of  res- 
idence of  students  enrolled.     It  would  also  be  used  to  define  the  view 
of  the  administrations  as  to  characteristics  of  their  student  clientele. 
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financing,  pricing  and  scholarships:    What  are  the  financial  arrange- 
ment s"~cnTThe~progr^^  fee,  what  costs  does  this  ce/cr, 
what  scholarships  are  available*  etc.?    This  information  would  be  used 
to  delineate  the  use  of  funds  and  relative  fee  structures  among  insti- 
tutions and  their  effect  on  students. 

U5e  0f  technology  and  other  nontraditional  formats:    What  types  of 
educational  technology  are  in  use  for  the  part-time  and  continuing  edu- 
cation  students  and  what  nontraditional  teaching  formats  are  b*ing  tried? 
This  information  would  be  used  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  institu- 
tions individually  and  as  a  whole  respond  to  student  and  community  needs 
through  innovative  methods. 

outreach,  admissions ,  guidan c e,  and  services  to  special  clientele : 
What  policies  of  outreach  to  special  clientele,  admissions  requirements,  and 
counselling  services  exist  to  serve  the  student?    This  information  would 
be  used  to^determine  the  extent  to  which  institutions  individually  and 
as  a  whole  respond  to  student  and  community  needs. 

transfer  policies  and  practices:    What  policies  exist  to  facilitate 
or  limit  the  transfer  of  credit  and  how  many  students  are  affected? 
This  information  would  be  used  to  delineate  the  possibilities  for  do 4 roe 
certification  for  students  out  of  school  for  several  years  or  those  who 
have  moved* 

administrative  structures:    How  are  part-time  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  administered,  how  much  support  staff  is  available,  who 
makes  decisions  about  programs?    This  information  would  be  used  to  de- 
fine the  relationship  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  to  full- 
time  education  as  a  whole  and  possibilities  for  flexibility  or  limita- 
tions to  initiatives. 

The  Student  Questionnaire 

Four  types  of  questions  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire: 

I.  Personal  and  family  demographic  information  (age,  sex,  ethni  c  group, 
previous  education,  occupation,  income,  industry,  father's  and  mother's 
education  and  occupations,  veterans  status,  occupation  data  for  spouse). 
This  information  would  be  used  to  develop  a  profile  of  continuing  educa- 
tion students       what  kinds  of  peuple  are  currently  participating? 

II.  Program  and  course  information  (subject  area,  day  of  week, 
time,  credit/noncredit ,    hours  spent  in  study,  transportation,  access  to 
class,  place  in  daily  routine).    This  information  would  be  used  to  find 
out  what  students1 needs  are  now  being  met  and  delineate  participation 

in  various  programs . 

III.  Motivational  information  (reason  for  enrolling,  degree  expec- 
tations, job-related  aspirations,  fee  paid  and  extent  reimbursed,  effect 
of  fee  on  decision  to  enroll,  why  chose  particular  school,  plans  for 
next  term).    This  information  would  be  used  to  delineate  motivations  and 
reasons  for  students  tc  enroll  in  continuing  education. 
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IV*    Reactions  to  possible  changes  in  program  offerings  (more  courses 
of  one  type  or  another,  class  scheduling,  branch  campuses,  open  univer- 
sity, family  centers)  .    This  information  would  be  used  as  a  test  of 
student  demand  for  new -programs  or  changes  in  delivery  of  courses. 

The  questionnaire  was  given  to  a  random  sample  of  7%  of  the  continu- 
ing education  classes  offered  across  the  Commonwealth.  Questionnaires 
were  not  administered  to  part-time  students  in  regular  full-time  pro- 
grams because  there  was  no  comparable  method  of  reaching  these  students 
via  the  classroom.    Other  registration  or  mailing  schemes  were  rejected 
as  having  low  and  biased  response  rates.    Over  6,000  questionnaires 
were  completed  and  returned. 

Institutional  Questionnaires  to  the  Education  Periphery 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  proprietary  and  independent  insti- 
tutions, adult  education  programs>  and  correspondence  and  home  study 
programs.    Proprietary  and  other  independent  institutions  were  iden- 
tified from  a  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  listing,  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  the  phone  book,  and  advertisements  in  newspapers. 
Adult  education  programs  were  included  if  they  offered  courses  other 
than  basic  education,  as  identified  by  a  listing  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education.    Home  study  schools  were  those  accredited 
by  the  National  Home  Study  Council. 

Data  on  courses  and  trends  in  enrollments  were  requested, 
as  well  as  responses  to  questions  about  major  topics  addressed  in 
Formats  1  and  2;  characteristics  of  students*,  fees,  cooperative 
programs,  etc* 

D.  Definitions 

Continuing  Education  (for  Format  1):    Courses,  programs  and  students 
within  the  given  institution  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  or  Extension  or  equivalent.    In  the 
public  sector  this  means  all  courses,  programs,  and  students  not  funded 
through  the  regular  maintenance  budget.    In  the  private  sector  this  usually 
means  an  evening  division  or  college. 

Part-time  in  Regular  Full-time  Programs  (for  Format  2):    All  part- 
time  study  options,  students,  and  programs,  etc.  which  are  not  under 
continuing  education  as  defined  above  and  which  are  funded  through  the 
regular  institutional  budget.    In  the  public  sector  this  means  all  pro- 
grams, etc.  funded  through  the  regular  maintenance  budget. 

Note:    for  Format  2,  Part -time  is  defined  as  follows: 

-Eight  (8)  or  less  credit  hours  for  undergraduates  in  a 

15-hour  program 
-Four  (4)  or  less  credit  hours  for  graduates 
-One  or  two  courses  in  a  four  or  five  course  program 
-Summer  session  students  who  were  not  enrolled  as  full-time 

students  during  the  preceding  academic  year 
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The  reason  for  selecting  this  specific  definition  of  part-time  has 
to  do  with  the  overall  objectives  of  this  study.    The  "clientele"  on 
which  this  study  is  focused  is  those  students  who  do  not  themselves 
view  study  as  their  major  occupation.    The  following  groups  should 
therefore  be  included: 

a)  people  with  full  or  part-time  jobs  who  take  courses  on  the  side; 

b)  women  who  are  primarily  housewives  who  take  courses  on  the  side; 
We  do  not  wnnt  to  include: 

aj    people  who  work  part-time  in  addition  to  classwork  which  is 
their  main  goal,  such  as  those  students  who  must  work; 

b)    people  who  might  be  taking  a  light  load  this  particular  semester 
but  consider  themselves  primarily  as  students. 

The  Education  Core:    As  originally  defined,  the  scope  of  this  stu- 
dy was  to  include  the  universe  of  institutions  defined  as  "core"  insti- 
tutions.   These  were  the  postsecondary  degree-granting  two-  and  four- 
year  institutions  in  the  public  system  (Community  colleges,  State 
Colleges,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Lowell  Technological  Institute, 
Southeastern  Massachusetts)  and  the  larger  private  institutions,  gener- 
ally those  members  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  selected  others  having  significant 
continuing  education  programs. 

The  Education  Periphery :    All  those  institutions  other  than  core 
institutions  as  defined  above,  engaged  in  some  form  of  adult  post- 
secondary  education  and  having  education  as  their  primary  function: 
other  independent  degree-granting  or  nondegree-granting  proprietary 
institutions,  adult  education  programs  in  the  public  school  system, 
regional  vocational/technical  institutes,  private  adult  evening  centers, 
and  home  study  or  correspondence  schools.    Other  forms  of  adult  educa- 
tion such  as  church  classes  or  YMCA  classes  were  not  included,  since 
education  was  not  their  primary  function. 


E.     Institutions  Included  in  the  Study 

The  universe  of  institutions  approached  in  this  study  include  all 
core  and  periphery  institutions  as  defined  above.    All  institutions  were 
requested  to  supply  information  about  programs  and  students;  to  insure 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  data,  several  folloup  efforts  were  made 
including  telephone  or  on-site  interviews  in  some  cases.  Those 
institutions  which  responded  are  included  in  the  analysis.    The  list  of 
these  institutions  is  presented  by  geograpiiic  service  area  in  the 
Appendix. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  AREAS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


Much  of  the  analysis  of  this  report  is  based  on  the  existence  of 
geographic  service  areas  in  continuing  and  part-time  education.  In- 
stitutions and  students  are  divided  into  thirteen  discrete  and  differ- 
entiable  areas  across  the  state  as  created  by  centers  of  population, 
roads,  location  of  campuses,  etc.    Programs,  trends  in  enrollments, 
clientele  served  and  other  issues  are  examined  for  each  of  thes  *  dis- 
crete areas  rather  than  aggregated  across  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
determination  of  these  thirteen  areas  is  demonstrated  in  this  Section. 


Analysis  within  discrete  geographic  service  areas  is  appropriate 
both  from  the  client's  point  of  view  and  from  a  program  an  planning 
perspective.    The  necessity  of  analyzing  issues  for  each  service  area 
rather  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole  stems  from  the  nature  of  part- 
time  study  and  the  diversity  of  services  offered  across  the  state. 


First,  program  offerings  and  needs  served  should  be  looked  at 
from  a  client's  point  of  view;  ceographic  proximity  to  a  school  or 
one  of  its  branch  campuses  strongly  determines  rates  of  attendance  in 
programs.    Unlike  full-time  students  who  may  go  to  school  away  from 
home,  part-time  and  continuing  education  students  must  find  programs 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  home.    They  fit  in  a  course  or 
two  a  week  amidst  other  major  job  or  family  commitments.    The  distances 
they  are  willing  to  drive  or  time  they  are  willing  to  spend  getting 
to  and  from  class  are  limited.      Of  students  currently  enrolled  in 
programs  in  Massachusetts,  75%  to  80%  live  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
main  or  branch  campus  class  they  attend  (see  Section  III,A.)«  When 
adults  across  the  country  were  questioned  about  barriers  they  per- 
ceived to  taking  continuing  education  or  other  adult  education,  about 
46%  responded  that  finding  the  time  amidst  other  responsibilities  to 
commute  to  and  attend  classes  was  a  major  problem.   (See  Section  IV. B.) 

A  major  objective  of  this  study  is  to  examine  services  from  the 
student-client's  point  of  view.    If  the  scope  and  distribution  of 
services  are  to  be  examined  in  this  manner,  piograms  must  be  analyzed 
as  they  reach  specific  areas  of  population  across  the  state. 

Secondly,  from  a  program  and  planning  perspective,  analysis  of 
issues  by  discrete  geographic  service  areas  is  most  appropriate. 
Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  program  scope,  comprehensiveness,  competi- 
tion and  duplication  are  area  specific  and  vary  across  the  state.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  competition  or  coordination  if  a  school  in  another 
geographic  service  area  is  offering  the  same  degree  or  type  of  program, 
because  the  student  clientele  sources  do  not  overlap.     It  would  be. 
a  mistake  to  link  analysis  of  the  Boston  area  with  its  multiplicity 
of  programs  with  analysis  of  other  areas  of  the  state  having  only 
a  few  and  limited  programs.    The  problems  and  solutions  will  vary 
significantly. 
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If  analysis  were  made  across  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  Boston  area  with 
S0%  of  total  enrollments  would  dominate  the  picture.    Analysis  by 
type  of  institution  (e.g.,  state  colleges  or  community  colleges) 
would  also  be  inappropriate  from  the  student-client  point  of  view, 
since  the  specific  subject  of  interest  and  the  proximity  of  where 
it  is  offered  are  more  important  to  a  client  than  the  type  of 
institution  supplying  it. 

Continuirg  and  Part-time  Education  across  the  Stat e 

The  distribution  of  continuing  and  part-time  programs  at  degree- 
granting  postsecondary  institutions  is  shown  in  the  following  maps.  The 
first  map  shows  the  degree-granting  institutions  in  Massachusetts;  the 
second  map  shows  which  have  either  continuing  or  part-time  programs 
and^the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  fall  1972.     (The  distribution  of 
peripheral  institutions  is  shown  in  Section  U.K.)    On  the  third  map 
the  centers  of  population  and  location  of  highways  are  delineated. 

In  comparing  maps  1  and  2,  two  points  become  clear:     first,  the 
continuing  and  part-time  programs  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
Boston  area  than  are  the  institutions  as  a  whole.    Second,  the  public 
institutions  provide  most  of  the  services,  except  in  the  metropolitan 
and  suburban  areas  of  Boston,  Springfield  and  Worcester.    Many  private 
institutions  in  rural  areas  or  small  towns  apparently  do  not  perceive  a 
strong  rele  for  themselves  in  continuing  or  Dart-time  education.     In  these 
areas  the  development  of  programs  has  been  from  the  opening  of  public 
campuses.    In  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  however,  the  private  insti- 
tutions have  a  strong  tradition  in  serving  adult  needs  for  continuing 
education.    It  is  in  these  metropolitan  and  suburban  service  areas 
that  public/private  competition  is  focussed. 
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The  Determination  of  Thirteen  Geographic  Service  Areas  of  the  Present  System 


In  order  to  accurately  define  currently  existing  service  areas, 
each  degree-granting  institution  with  part-time  or  continuing  education 
students  was  asked  for  a  breakdown  of  town  of  residence  of  their  stu- 
dents. These  listings  were  used  to  construct  "Residence  of  Students" 
maps  for  each  program  of  continuing  or  part-time  education.  Towns  from 
which  large  numbers  of  students  came  to  attend  classes  were  shaded  in 
heavily  on  the  maps,  towns  with  few  or  no  students  left  blank. 

Analysis  of  these  residence  maps  revealed  that:    first  student 
attendance  was  determined  by  three  main  factors:    proximity  to  the  campus 
of  concentrations  of  population,  location  of  major  highway  systems, 
and  location  of  branch  campuses.    Secondly,  thirteen  discrete  service 
areas  could  be  defined  to  represent  areas  of  availability  of  programs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students  and  areas  of  program  competition 
or  overlap,  etc. 

Thirteen  areas  as  delineated  are,  from  west  to  east,  Springfield 
area,  Pittsfield/North  Adams  area,  Amherst /Northampton  area,  Worcester  * 
area,  Fitchburg/Gardner  area,  Framingham  area,  Lynn/Salem  area, 
Andover/Lowell  area,  Burlington/  Bedford  area,  Brockton  area,  Fall  Rivet/ 
New  Bedford  area,  Falmouth/Barnstable  area,  and  the  Boston  area.  The 
Schools  providing  services  in  each  area  are  listed  below.  :; 


GEOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  AREAS  AND  DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS  WITH  CONTINUING  AND  PART-TIME  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

SPRINGFIELD  AREA  WORCESTER  AREA 


American  International  College 
Bay  Path  Junior  College 
Holyoke  Community  College 
Springfield  College 
Springfield  Technical  Community 


College 
Western  New  England  College 
Westfield  State  College 


Anna  Maria  College  for  Women 
Assumption  College 
Clark  University 
College  of    the  Holy  Cross 
Leicester  Junior  College 
Quinsigamond  Community  College 
Worcester  Junior  College 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Worcester  State  College 


PITTSFIELD/NORTH  ADAMS  AREA 


FITCHBURG/GARDNER  AREA 

Fitchburg  State  College 

Mt.  Wachusett  Community  Coliege 


Berkshire  Community  College 
North  Adams  State  College 


AMHERST/NORTHAMPTON  AREA 

U. /Mass. -Amherst 

Greenfield  Community  College 


FRAMINGHAM  AREA 


Framingham  State  College 
Northeastern  Branch 


ERLC 


IN8 


LYNN/SALEM  AREA 


BOSTON  AREA 


Endicott  Junior  College 
North  Shore  Community  College 
Northeastern  -  Lynn 
Salem  State  College 

AN DOVER/LOWELL  AREA 

Lowell  State  College 
Lowell  Tech.  Institute 
Merrimack  College 
Northeastern  -  Haverhill 
Northern  Essex  Community  College 

BURLINGTON/BEDFORD  AREA 

Middlesex  Community  College 
Northeastern  -  Burlington 

BROCKTON  AREA 

Bridgewater  State  College 
Dean  Junior  College 
Massasoit  Community  College 
Stonehill  College 
Wheat on  College 

FAIL  RIVER/NEW  BEDFORD  AREA 

Bristol  Community  College 
Southeastern  Mass.  University 

FALMOUTH /BARNSTABLE  AREA 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
Mass.  Maritime  Academy 


Babson  College 
Bent  ley  College 
Boston  College 
Boston  State  College 
Boston  University 
Brandeis  University 
Curry  College 
Emerson  College 
Emmanuel  College 
Garland  Junior  College 
Grahm  Junior  College 
Harvard  University 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 
Lasell  Junior  College 
Lesley  College 
Mass.  Bay  Community  College 
Mass.  College  of  Art 
Middlesex  Community  College  - 
branch 

Mount  Ida  Junior  College 
Newton  Junior  College 
Northeastern  University 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
Quincy  Junior  College 
Radcliffe  College 
Regis  College 
Simmons  College 
Suffolk  University 
Tufts  University 
U. /Mass. -Boston 
Wellesley  College 
Wentworth  Institute 
Wheelock  College 


The  Andover/Lowell  area  with  its  four  institutions,  is  shown  here  to 
demonstrate  the  delineation  of  the  service  areas.    These  four  residence 
maps  show  clearly  the  major  determinants  of  attendance  in  the  programs. 
First,  attendance  is  determined  by  concentration  of  population.    In  these 
cases  both  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  cities  of  heaviest  population  density,  are 
heavily  represented  in  the  attendance  patterns.    Second,  highways  play  a 
role  in  cutting  down  the  time/distance  factor  for  towns  along  the  highway. 
In  these  cases  Route  #495  running  from  northeast  to  southwest  along  the 
Merrimack  River  Valley  facilitates  attendance  of  students  along  its 
corridor.    Finally,  the  attendance  map  for  North  Adams  State  College  is 
included  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  a  branch  campus  program  in  Pittsfield 
on  the  concentration  of  students  from  that  city. 
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Other  examples  of  the  effects  of  highways  are:    in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley  between  Springfield  and  Amherst  where  the  student 
residence  concentration  and  population  appear  to  follow  the  route  of 
Interstate  91.    Other  patterns  can  be  i  een  along  Route  #7  in  the  Pitts- 
field/North  Adams  area. 

Branch  campuses  play  a  role  in  other  areas  of  the  state:  the 
high  concentrations  of  students  in  Northeastern fs  program  from  Weymouth, 
Framingham,  and  Lynn,  for  example,  may  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
branch  campuses  in  those  towns.    A  high  attendance  rate  of  students  in 
the  Chicopee  area  can  be  understood  by  the  fact  that  many  institutions 
have  satellite  programs  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  geographic  service  areas  do  not  over- 
lap.   The  concentration  of  residences  tapers  off  sharply  as  distance 
from  the  campus  increases,  and  most  of  the  students  in  an  area  are 
served  by  the  institutions  in  that  area.    Exceptions  are  related  to 
the  presence  of  branch  campuses  of  institutions  from  other  service 
areas  located  within  the  range  of  another  service  area.    One  service 
area  exception  is  Dean  Junior  College  which  pulls  students  from  its 
own  area  around  Franklin  and  docs  not  clearly  fit  into  any  one  of  the 
thirteen  service  areas. 

Analysis  for  Thirteen  Service  Arras 

These  thirteen  service  areas  as  defined  from  attendance  maps  are 
studied  in  depth  with  respect  to  the  key  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
report.    In  following  sections,  analysis  is  made  of  trends  in  enrollments, 
program  scope  and  comprehensiveness,  outreach,  admissions,  and  guidance, 
and  clientele  demand  for  programs.    Certain  issues  are  examined  on  a 
statewide  basis       administration  and  finance,  educational  technology  use, 
transfer  policies,  relationship  to  the  periphery,  and  others .  These 
cases  are  ones  where  differences  are  greater  among  types  of  institutions 
than  among  service  areas  or  where  the  results  of  the  analysis  do  not 
vary  across  the  state. 

In  some  cases  the  thirteen  service  areas  were  further  aggregated 
into  five  ,rregionsM  according  to  the  suggested  regional  plan  under  pro- 
posed Educational  Reorganization  and    the  general  movement  to  uniform 
substate  planning  regions  encouraged  by  the  federal  government.  Analysis 
according  to  these  five  regions  was  necessary  or  desirable  in  cases  where 
comparative  information  was  available  broken  down  by  the  five  regions. 
Peripheral  institutions  fall  less  clearly  into  the  thirteen  service  areas 
as  defined  by  the  currently  functioning  degree-granting  programs.  However, 
their  services  have  also  been  incorporated  into  the  analysis  on  a  service 
area  bases. 


II. A. 1.  Table:  Core  and  Periphery  Institutions,  with  Enrollments, 
by  Geographic  Service  Area 

KEY  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES 

Qualification:    Included  in  these  lists  are  the  core  and  periphery 
instructions  which  supplied  us  with  information.    Every  effort 
was  made  to  achieve  comprenensiveness .    For  reasons  explained 
in  the  Introduction,  the  data  on  the  Core  is  generally  complete, 
while  that  on  the  Periphery  has  some  gaps. 

Footnotes 

^Approximate  total 

^No  distinction  between  basic- secondary  and  postsecondary 
^970  Total 

(h 

Mature:    two-year  degree  in  business  administration 

^972-73  total;  in  addition,  approximately  2000  people  in  the  four 
community  schools  adult  programs 


£1 

^Average  enrollment;  no  distinction  between  basic-secondary  and 
postsecondary 

^Figure  for  1971-72 

^Tror  year 

^Ao  distinction  between  continuing  education  and  part-time 

^Sraduate  students  only 
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II. A. 2.    MAPS:    RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  EACH  INSTITUTION 

(DENSITY  MAPS) 


Maps  for  continuing  education  students  and  for  part- 
time  students  could  not  be  prepared  for  every  insti- 
tution, but  most  are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 
The  reasons  why  certain  maps  do  not  appear  are  that 
a)  data  on  residence  of  students  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  institution,  or  b)  the  institution 
has  no  parwtime  or  continuing  education  program. 
(See  table  of  total  enrollments,  section  II.B.  for 
identification  of  existing  programs*) 
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DISCUSSION  OF  TRENDS  IN  ENROLLMENTS  AND  CURRENT  ENROLLMENTS 


Current  Enrollments 

Headcount  enrollments  or  number  of  people  in  continuing  and  part- 
time  programs  in  the  degree-granting  institut'ons  considered  totalled 
110,270  in  the  fall  of  1972.    Most  of  these  enrollments,  90,931,  were 
in  continuing  education  or  evening  divisions  as  separate  from  part-time 
study  in  full-time  programs.    Public  enrollments  were  59,430  (50,537 
in  continuing  education  and  8,893  in  part-time  programs);  while  private 
enrollments  were  50,840  (40,394  in  continuing  education  and  10,446  in 
part-time  programs).    Totals  are  not  available  for  peripheral  institu- 
tions across  the  state  since  some  did  not  submit  data. 


HEADCOUNT  OF  ENROLLED  STUDENTS  HEADCOUNT  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PART-TIME  IN  FULL-TIME  PROGRAM 


Under 
grad 

Grad 

Total 

Under 
grad 

Grad 

Total 

U.  Mass. 

1,533 

59 

1,592 

501 

2,495 

i 

2,996 

State  Colleges 

6,627 

11,357 

17,984 

667 

3,660 

4,327 

Comm.  Colleges 

25,497 

25,497 

508 

508 

Other 

5,324 

140 

5,464 

1,052 

10 

1,062 

PUBLIC  TOTAL 

38,981 

11,556 

50,537 

2,728 

6,165 

8,893 

PRIVATE  TOTAL 

37,786 

2,608 

40,394 

1,437 

9,009 

10,446 

TOTAL: 

76,767 

14,164 

90,931 

4,165 

15,174 

19,339 

Trends  in  Enrollments 


Trends  in  student  enrollments  are  analyzed  for  the  following 
reasons:    first,  to  place  in  perspective  the  current  programs  and  ser- 
vices with  their  development  in  the  past;  second,  to  illuminate  areas 
of  program  growth  and  of  competition  among  types  of  institutions. 

To  compare  trends  in  enrollments  over  the  period  from  1963  to 
1972,  Fail  term  headcounts  were  graphed  for  both  continuing  studies 
programs  and  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs ,    While  each 
school's  enrollment  is  charted  separately,  area  trends  are  first  pre- 
sented for  continuing  studies  and  part-time  programs.    Among  the 
general  trends  visible  for  this  data  are: 
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1)  Enrollments  of  part-time-s tudcnts -in-ful  1-time-programs  are 
low  and  rose  very  slightly  over  the  ten  year  period.     In  1972  the  total 
number  of  part-time  student?  (with  8  or  less  credit/hours  per  semester)  wa 
about  19,000  statewide.    Most  schools  experienced  a  very  slight  increase 
in  part-time  enrollments  over  the  10  year  period.    A  major  exception  is 
the  fall  in  enrollments  in  graduate  programs  at  Northeastern. 

2)  Enrollments  of  continuing  education  students  rose  substantially 
oyer  the  ten  year  period.    In  1972  the  total  number  of  continuing  educa- 
tion students  was  90,931    statewide.    Enrollment  trends  varied  significant- 
ly, however,  among  types  of  institutions  and  across  the  geographic  ser- 
vice areas.    Following  are  generalizations  from  the  institutional  and 
area  trend  charts  for  continuing  studies  programs. 

First,  the  enrollment  increases,  particularly  over  the  last  few 
years,  are  largely  accounted  for  by  growth  in  public  programs.  The 
community  colleges  opening  over  the  last  ten  years  have  expanded  enroll- 
ments each  year  to  enrollments  now  totalling  over  25,000  across  the  State. 
State  colleges  have  also  expanded,  to  about  18,000  as  well  as  U./Mass.- 
Amherst  to  1600. 

Second,  enrollments  in  private  colleges  and  universities  have 
typically  declined  in  the  last  few  years.     In  many  cases  the  decline 
is  explained  by  a  drop  in  undergraduate  enrollments,  while  graduate 
enrollments  have  risen. 

Thus  there  is  clear  evidence  that  enrollments  in  public  programs 
have  expanded  at  the  expense  of  private  college  programs.    Even  when 
the  private  programs  have  not  declined  but  remained  stable,  it  is  clear 
that  the  growth  in  a  given  geographic  service  area  has  been  at  the 
public  institution.     It  is  important  in  examining  these  trends  in  public/ 
private  competition  to  consider  a)  who  first  started  a  given  program  in 
a  given  subject,  so  "important"  events  are  noted  to  assist  in  interpreta- 
tion, and  b)  whether  the  clienteles  served  by  public  programs  are  from 
significantly  different  population  groups  than  those  in  private  programs. 
The  answer  to  question  b)  is  no  (see  Section  III. A. 6.,  student  question- 
naire response  analysis),  since  the  clienteles  are  nearly  identical  in 
both. 

The  primary  competition  between  public  and  private  institutions  has 
been  at  the  undergraduate  level:    the  private  institutions  in  several 
cases  have  seen  a  drop  in  undergraduate  and  a  rise  in  graduate  enrol  1- 
nents.    More  new  public  graduate  programs  would  probably  reduce  graduate 
enrollments  as  well. 

The  public/private  interrelationships  become  more  apparent 
when  examining  trends  in  specific  geographic  service  areas.    There  are 
three  areas  in  the  state  where  private  programs  have  been  historically 
strong:     Springfield,  Worcester,  and  Boston.    In  Springfield  the  en- 
rollments of  all  three  private  institutions  fell,  while  enrollments  in 
the  publics  rose.    Overall  totals    would  have  remained  stable  for  the 
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Springfield  area  but  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Springfield  Technical  Com- 
munity College.    Worcester  area  continuing  studies  programs  were 
relatively  stable  in  terms  of  enrollments,  again  with  the  exception  of 
a  public  community  college:    Quinsigamond.    The  Boston  area  i  3  seen 
relatively  stable  enrollment  levels  over  the  last  several  years. 

Intense  public-private  competition  is  revealed  in  the  Burlington, 
Framingham  and  Lynn/Salem  areas.    Northeastern  opened  branch  campuses 
in  the  mid  1960  rs  in  Burlington,  Framingham  and  Lynn, responding  to 
the  need  for  programs  in  these  then  underserved  areas.    In  the  late 
1960 fs  public  campuses  were  opened  which  have  increased  enrollments 
concurrently  with  decreases  in  Northeastern  enrollments.    In  Burlington/ 
Bedford,  Middlesex  Community  College  has  experienced  rapid  growth 
while  Northeastern's  University  College  and  Lincoln  College  have,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  year,  seen  enrollment  declines  in  the  rele- 
vant years  of  competition.    Competition  for  the  Framingham  branch  can- 
pus  of  Northeastern  has  come  from  Framingham  State;  for  the  Lynn 
branch  campus,  from  North  Shore  Community  College  and  Salem  State.  Simi- 
lar enrollment  trends  can  be  traced  in  these  areas. 

There  was  a  tradition  of  continuing  education  in  these  metropolitan 
areas  with  both  public  and  private  institutions  operating  for  many 
years.    Enrollments  in  other  geographic  areas,  however,  have  .shown  rapid 
overall  growth  where  private  schools  ten  years  ago  were  not  serving 
continuing  education  students.    When  public  campuses  were  opened  en- 
rol lnont  increased  rapidly.    The  Fitchburg/Gardner  area  experienced 
rapid  increases  in  enrollments,  due  to  programs  at  the  two  public 
campuses,  Mt.  Wachusett  and  Fitchburg  State.    Andover/Lowel 1  ha*  also 
seen  expansion  of  enrollments  due  to  programs  opening  up  at  Northern 
Essex  and  Lowell  State.    The  one  private  program  in  the  area,  Merrimack, 
had  an  enrollment  decline,  as  did  Lowell  Tech.    Enrollments  in  programs 
in  Southeast  Massachusetts  also  rose  due  to  opening  of  public  programs. 

Third,  enrollment  increases  varied  by  type  of  program.     It  has 
already  been  seen  that  graduate  enrollments  increased  in  many  schools, 
particularly  in  private,  when  competitive  undergraduate  public  pro^rnas 
were  opened  in  the  area.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Springfie!J 
area,  but  also  in  North  Adams.  It  appears  that  state  colleges  with  a  tradi- 
tional foviw  on  education  programs  have  had  only  slight  increases  in 
enrollments,  while  state  colleges  with  a  broader  program  have  seen  rapid 
increases  (West  field,  North  Adams,  and  Worcester  vs.  Fitchburg,  l-rasr.ing- 
ham,  Lowell,  Bridgewater,  and  Boston  State).    Finally,  technical  pro- 
grains  haw  seen  enrollment  decreases  at  Northeastern  (Lincoln  College) 
:ind  at  Lowell  Tech.    Worcester  Polytech  showed  only  m  slight  enrollment 
increase  in  the  last  year,  while  Springfield  Tech  Community  College 
showed  a  ?;iarked  increase. 

Fourth,  trends  in  enrollments  appeared  to  have  a  noticeable  break 
in  1909  or  19  70.     Enrollments  at  private  institutions  in  particular  be- 
gan to  fall.    Other  enrollment  trends  upwards  slackened  off.    This  effect 
was  less  noticeable  for  the  public  community  colleges.     Several  rca-on:* 
may  be  behind  this  break:    First,  the  backoff  trends  may  be  seen  for 
full-time  undergraduate  and  graduate  enrollments  across  the  country. 
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Some  of  the  same  factors  may  apply  to  continuing  education.    There  was 
probably  a  degree  of  disillusionment  about  education  with  the  press  or 
student  demonstrations,  etc.    But  more  importantly,  as  the  economy  be- 
gan to  suffer  in  those  years,  the  incentives  of  continuing  education  for 
job  and  financial  rewards  were  lowered.    Firms  which  had  been  support invr 
students  part-time  under  government  contract  write-offs  decreased  the 
amount  of  their  subsidies.    Students  on  their  own  saw  less  value  in 
continuing  education  and  had  fewer  resources  to  pay  for  programs  in 
the  face  of  higher  unemployment  rates  and  rising  costs.    The  enrollment 
effects  were  again  felt  most  strongly  in  the  private  institutions  which 
charge  the  highest  tuitions  and  least  in  the  public  community  colleges. 
The  enrollments  in  technical  subjects  were  most  affected  by  the  faltering 
job  market,  as  in  Northeastem's  Lincoln  College  and  graduate  engineering 
programs . 

Trends  in  Enrollments  in  Periphery  Institutions 

Trends  in  enrollments  for  periphery  institutions  are  presented 
in  Section  U.K. 

There  are  instances  of  negative  effects  of  competition  from  public 
programs  on  the  proprietaries;  the  closure  of  Bryant-Mclntosh  in  the 
Lynn/Salem  area,  Lowell  Commercial  College  in  the  Andover/Lowel 1  area 
and  others.    The  major  impact  on  proprietaries  will  not  be  felt  however 
until  the  opening  of  comparable  public  programs  in  Boston,  the  center 
of  activities  of  proprietary  institutions. 

Continuing  education  divisions,  although  showing  large  increases 
in  enrollments,  do  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  fall  in  enrollments 
in  adult  education  programs  in  the  public  schools.    Even  in  the  areas 
surrounding  Middlesex,  North  Shore  Community  College  and  Framingham 
State,  enrollments  in  adult  education  programs  have  risen.    North  Shore 
and  Middlesex  in  particular  offer  many  courses  of  a  noncredit  nature 
comparable  to  adult  education  courses.    The  fact  that  enrollments  in 
noncredit    courses  could  increase  in  aH  programs  is  indicative  of  the 
nationwide  trend  to  increasing  participation  in  non-credit  adult  educa- 
tion.    In  the  Boston  area  both  public  and  private  institutions 
appear  to  have  refrained  from  offering  noncredit  courses  in 
the  face  of  the  two  highly  successful  independent  adult  centers  in  Bos- 
ton and  Camb ridge. 
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TRENDS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  AREA 

Key  Events  List  and  Combined  Area  Trend  Charts 


Code  for  "Type"  in  Listing  of  Events  Useful  in  Interpreting  Area  Trend 
Charts : 

STC  Satellite  Teaching  Center 

iC  Branch  Campus 

cert •  Certificate 

AA  Associate  of  Arts 

AS  Associate  of  Science 

BA  Bachelor  of  Arts 

BS  Bachelor  of  Science 

BBA  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

BGS  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 

BLS  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies 

BFA  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

BSET  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology 

B5T  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Technology 

BAS  Sacheloi  of  Applied  Science 

BSE  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

MA  Master  of  Arts 

MS  Master  of  Science 

MBA  Master  of  Business  Administration 

MST  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching 

MEd  Master  of  Education 

MAS  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 


9 

ERLC 
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LISTING  OF  KVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
SPRINGFIELD  ARIiA 


Year 

School 

Program 

Type 

1967 

American  Tnt'l 

/  VI  U  V-  X   X  V-  V*  11        X  1 1  V  At 

n  v9  CUV  vi 

MR  A  /\\r 

1967 

Snrinefield  Tech 

Ha  1* A  Ptopp^^i  HQ 
uaia   r  i  utc  3  jiiit 

rVO 

1967 

S' .t inp  £  i  e  1  d   l  pch 

P ATlVni  1 1*  P t*  Prno T^mm  4  n  a 

\j\Jllly\A  tvl     n        X  cUJUlll  11  g 

Aj 

1967 

StJTincrfi eld  Tprh 

J^  X  111^  X  1  v  1  u     1  C  V*  J  i  • 

cictu  unit  icciinuiugy 

AQ 

1967 

SDrinpfield  Tech 

Marhinp   anH  Tool 

A^ 

1967 

Snrinpfield  Tech 

Mprhiini  pa  1    TopVinn  1  o  rrv 

At! 
Aj 

1967 

Springfield  Tech 

F  i  t*p  ^ri  pnrp 

AS 

1968 

Am  e  t*  i  c  an  T  n  t '  1 

u  no  l  lie          r\  villi  1111  j  11  a  11U11 

RRA 
DDrV 

1968 

AmeT*ica.n  Tnt'l 

i  \J  J 1  V*  X  X  V-  U  11      lilt       X  * 

Pn  ipc 

1968 

Westf ield 

F  1  PtflPTI  t*51T*V 

i-i  i  cuicii  iai  y 

1968 

Westf ield 

S  PConda*rv 

1968 

Westf ield 

Special 

MFd 

1968 

Westf ield 

Pm  in  p  1  ino 

rll^vl 

1968 

Wes tfi  eld 

Rpad  ino 

1 W  CX  \X  X  1 1  1^ 

MFd 
NL.U 

1968 

Westf ield 

*  1  V-  J    V  X    X  V>   X  V4 

1968 

Westf ield 

II  W  J    V  X    X   V-   X  VI 

F-ncr  1  i  ch 

1 1^  11511 

1968 

Westf i  el d 

in  j  i  ux  y 

1968 

Westf ield 

Mathpmnt  \  c<; 

■  Id  VliVrflltX  V  x  v>o 

MFd 

1968 

Sprincfield  Tech, 

Fxecutive  Spcrptarial 

LiA^VUH  V  ^      u  ^  v  i  V^VCXX   X  CX  X 

AS 

1968 

Sorinefield  Tech 

Fn o 1 hppt 1 n o  Tpphnnl nov 

Lillgl-llv^v^llllg    1  v  vitiiuiuxy 

A^ 

Aj 

1968 

Snrinafield  Tech 

J  W  X    1  JlLl  1  V1U        1  W  Vol  4  « 

I  n w   F n f  p<rp pttia n t* 
u<Xri    Clli  UX  C vIIlCIl  t 

AQ 

Ao 

1969 

Sf)T*i  naf  i  f     *  Tprh 

r\v, v,ULUl  vlllg 

AQ 

Ao 

1970 

Ameri  can      c 1 1 . 

liihPTfil   Stud  1  p^ 

AS 

1970 

Holvoke  t  l 

Firl  v  Ph "i  1  HhnnH 

LitJL  l  ±  j     L/Ul  lUUUUU 

AS 

Aj 

1970 

Westf ield 

Unpa  t*  i  on  a  1  FHiirat*inn 
V  Uva  11  UUal    LiViLi v>ci  L  1  U 1 1 

MFr! 

1970 

Sorinpfield  Tech 

Manacr  PTTipn  t* 

AS 

1971 

American  Intfl. 

Foreign  Languages 

MAT 

1971 

Holvoke  f  f 

ncj  luvci  Leer 

DL 

1971 

Western  Npw  F na 1  and 

viw>  j  b>^n  ii    new    ui  i  ili  x  ex  i  i  vi 

Law  f-iii  ux  cvTincn  t 

DC 
DO 

1971 

Westf ield 

S  p  r  on  d  s  *rvf 

ijV'V'Vsjivicix  y 

MtCl 

1971 

Westf ield 

M  V>  »_>    V  X   X   V   X  V4 

rux  clgll  Ldn^Uagcb 

Mx;U 

1971 

Westf i  eld 

lii-bcrvice  leacners 

o  I  L 

1971 

Snrinafipld  Tprh 

Do  1  m  at* 

o  I  L 

1971 

Snrincrfipld  Tprh 

itci luvci  r lrt?  science 

1971 

Snri npf i e 1 d  Tprh 

*-* if  *■  ■*■ 1  *fy  X  X  V»  X  VX     1  ctlt  • 

1XUI  Mll^      OJJxl  ngi  lv  1 Q 

Hospital 

BC 

1971 

Springfield  Tech, 

Banking 

AS 

1971 

Springfield  Tech, 

Environmental  Technology 

AS 

1972 

Westfield 

Urban 

MEd 

1972 

Westfield 

Westover  AFB 

BC 

1972 

Springfield  Tech. 

Marketing 

AS 

1972 

Holyoke  C.C. 

Berkshire  C.C.  Corrections 

STC 

1972 

Holyoke  C.C, 

Wistariahurst  Museum 

STC 

1972 

Holyoke  C.C. 

Acme  Chain  Corporation 

STC 

The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  Westfield  State  College  (Continuing 
Education)  does  not  include  special  graduate  courses,  the  enrollment 
of  which  totalled  93  in  fall  1972. 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
PITTSFIELD/NORTH  ADAMS  AREA 
Year  School 


1971 
1972 


North  Adams  State 
Holyoke  C,C. 


Program  Type 

Management  BS 

Berkshire  County  AS/STC 
Corrections 


"Berkshire  Community  College  did  not  report  a  trend  history  of  enrollments 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
AMHERST /NORTHAMPTON  AREA 


Year 
1971 
1971 
1972 
1972 

1972 

1972 
1972 


School 

U./Mass.,  Amherst 
U./Mass.,  Amherst 
U./Mass.,  Amherst 
U./Mass . ,  Amherst 

U./Mass.,  Amherst 

Westfield  State 
Westfield  State 


Program  Type 

COP-Education  BA 

Education  MA 

Malcolm  X-Education 

Concord-Carlisle  BA,MA/BC 
Education 

Fire  Science/  BGS 
Law  Enforcement 

Greenfield  STC 

Turner's  Falls  STC 


The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  Greenfield  Community  College  (Contin- 
uing Education)  does  not  include  community  service  programs,  which  had 
registrations  of  730  in  fall  1972. 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
WORCESTER  AREA 


Year 
1966 

1967 
1968 
1968 


1969 
1970 

1971 
1972 

1972 


School 

Clark  Univer*  *.ty 

Quinsigamond  C.C. 
Quinsigamond  C.C. 
Quinsigamond  C.C. 

Quinsigamond  C.C. 
Quinsigamond  C.C. 

Quinsigamond  C.C. 
Quinsigamond  C.C. 

Quinsigamond  C.C. 


Program  Type 

Worcester  Art  BFA 
Museum 

Law  Enforcement  AA 

Fire  Science  AA 

Early  Childhood  AA 
Assistant 

Southbridge  BC 

Environmental  AA 
Health 

Blackstone  BC 

Worcester  Police  STC 
Department 

State  Mutual  Life  STC 
Insurance  Co. 


Assumption  College  (Continuing  Education)  did  not  report  a  trend  his- 
tory of  enrollments.    Fall    1972  enrollment  was  58. 

^Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (part-time)  did  not  report  a  trend 
history  of  enrollments.    Fall  1972  enrollment  was  30. 

^The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  Worcester  State  College  (Continuing 
Education)  does  not  include  special  programs,  which  had  a  fall  1972 
enrollment  of  38. 

er|c 
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BEST  copy  m:x 
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Continuing  Education 
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(See  Note  61 
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1971  1972 


LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AR~A  TREND  CHARTS 
FITCHBURG/GARDNER  AREA 

Year  School  Program  Type 

1966  Mt.  Wachu^ot    C.C.      Ft.  Pevens  BC 

1968  Fitchburg  State  Industrial  Arts  cert 
(spring)                                            Teachers  STC 

l9^9  Mt.  Wachusett  C.C.      Engineering  AS 

Technology 

1969  Mt.  Wachusett  C.C.      Law  Enforcement  AS 
1969                Fitchburg  State          Industrial  Education  MEd 

1969  Fitchburg  State  Sciences  MEd 

1970  Mt.  Wachusett  C.C.      Community  Mental  AS 

Health 

1971  Mt.  Wachusett  C.C.      Athol  H.S.  STC 

1971  Fitchburg  State  In-service  STC 

Teachers 

1971  Fitchburg  State  English  MAT 

1972  Mt.  Wachusett  C.C.      Nashoba  Regional  STC 

High  School 

1972  Mt.  Wachusett  C.C.      Fire  Science  AS 

1972  Fitchburg  State  Occupational  MEd 

Educat  ion 


)000 


2000 


1000 


B£ST  COPY  milABLE 


con kal  m  i : ii in 
Fitchhwr* /U.irJner  are.i 

Continuing  Education 
Student  Enrollment 
Pall 
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are  estinated) 
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ERJC 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
FRAM INGHAM  AREA 


Year 

School 

rroxram 

Inn 

1965 

N oTth ^ a ^ t p tv 

rramingnam 

BC 

1967 

Secondary  Education 

MEd 

1968 

Framingham  State 

Secondary  Education 

MEd 

1968 

Framingham  State 

Elementary  Education 

MEd 

1968 

Northeastern 

Ashland 

BC 

1970 

Framingham  State 

Elementary  Education 

MEd 

1970 

Framingham  State 

Secondary  Education 

MEd 

1970 

Framingham  State 

Administration 

MEd 

1970 

Framingham  State 

Food  and  Nutrition 

MS 

1972 

Frajningham  State 

Framingham  Civic 
League 

BC 

1972 

Framingham  State 

Medfield  State 
Hospital 

STC 

1972 

U./Mass.,  Amherst 

Con  co  rd- Car lisle 

BC 

H.S. 


ERIC 
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LISTING 

OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND 

CHARTS 

LYNN/SALEM  AREA 

Year 

School 

*  I  U^idUl 

Tvrn 

:/r 

1965 

Northeastern 

Lynn 

dL 

1966 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Management 

AA 

1967 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Electro-Magnetic 

AA 

Tf*pHnnl  ncxv 

iyt>7 

Salem  State 

Chemist  tv 

MAT 

1  QA7 

Salem  State 

Ensl ish 

MAT 

lyo  / 

Salem  State 

Mathemat  ics 

MAT 

iyo/ 

Salem  State 

Hist nrv 

MAT 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Account  ina 

AA 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Data  Prnrps^i  no 

AA 

An 

1968 

North  Shore  C.C, 

Law  Fn  "FoTr  r*tTipn  t* 

W      wll  1U1  l»  C<  111  v  1 1  I 

AA 

1968 

North  Shore  C.C. 

r ire  ocience 

AA 

1968 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Aviation  Science 

AA 

1969 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Gloucester 

BC 

1969 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Environmental 

AA 

Ma  n  If  Vt 

neai in 

1969 

Salein  State 

English 

BA 

1969 

Salem  State 

History 

BA 

19^0 

Salem  State 

Early  Childhood 

BS/> 

E  ducat  i  nn 

iy .  u 

Salem  State 

Business  Education 

BS 

19  "0 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Maiden 

BC 

1970 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Retai ling 

AA 

1970 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Radiologic  Technology  AA 

1970 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Nurs  ing 

AA 

1971 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Danvers 

BC 

(spring) 

1971 

Salem  State 

Nursing 

BS 

1971 

Salem  State 

Mathematics 

MS 

1971 

Salem  State 

History 

MA 

1972 

North  Shore  C.C. 

Lynn 

BC 

ERJC 


The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  North  Shore  Conmunitv  'olleije  fCon- 
tinuinp  Education?  does  not  include  ccv.munity  service  programs 
which  had  a  fall  19~2  enrollment  of  ' 

g 

The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  Salein  State  College  (Continuing  Educa- 
tion) does  not  include  special  programs,  which  had  a  fail  10~2  enroll- 
ment of  17.5. 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN 
ANDOVER/ LOWELL  AREA 


Year  School 

1964  Lowell  Tech. 

1964  Lowell  Tech. 

1965  Lowell  Tech. 
196 r  Northeastern 

1966  Lowell  Tech. 

1967  Lowell  Tech. 

1968  Northern  Essex 

1969  Lowell  Tech. 

1969  Lowell  Tech. 

1969  Lowell  Tech. 

1969  Lowell  Tech. 

1969  Lowell  Tech. 

1969  Lowell  Tech. 

1969  Lowell  Tech. 

19 72  Lowell  Tech. 

1972  Lowell  Tech. 


INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 


Program  Type 

Business  AS 
Administration 

Radiological  Tech-  AS 
nology 

Mathematics  AT 

Haverhill  BC 

Sci.  Data  Processing  AT 

Civil  Engineering    .  BSET 

C.    Nursing  AA 

Western  Electric  STC 
Employer  Training 

Law  Enforcement  AT 

Business  BBA 
Administration 

Chemical  Engineering  BST 

Electronic  Engin-  BSET 
eering 

Industrial  Engin-  BSET 
eering 

Mechanical  Engin-  BSET 
eering 

Sci.  Data  Processing  BT 

Mathematics  BT 
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LISTING 

OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN 

BURLINGTON/BEDFORD  AREA 

Year 

School 

1964 

Northeastern 

1970 

Middlese-.  C.C. 

1970 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1970 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1970 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1970 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1971 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1971 
(Feb.) 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1971 
(Feb.) 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1971 

Udlesex  C.C. 

1971 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1971 

Middlesex  C.C. 

1972 

Middlesex  C.C. 

INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 


1972 


Program 

Burlington 

Liberal  Arts 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Management 

Secretarial 

Lowell 

Arlington  Extension 
Center 

Wobum  Extension 
Center 

Hanscom  Extension 
Center 

Lexington  Extension 
Center 

ABCD  Extension  Center 
Lexington 

Bedford-Marist 
Extension  Center 
for  Women 


Type 

BC 

AA 

AA 

AA 

AA 

STC 

BC 

BC 


Middlesex  C.C, 


Cambridge 


BC 

BC 

BC 

STC 

BC 

STC 


8, 


Mne,Hnr0p1.lnient-trfnd  Chart    f0r  Middlesex  Community  College  fCon- 
ipTSrftj-J  inClUdC  ^  P«««.  -H?S  hCad°na  fall 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
BROCKTON  AREA 


Year 

1963 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 


School 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Northeastern 

Northeastern 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Dean  J.C. 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Dean  J.C. 

Massasoit  C.C, 

Bridgewater 
Bridgewater 
/  iugewater 
Dean  J.C 
Massasoit  C.C. 


1972 


Massasoit  C.C. 


Program 

Elementary  Education 
Guidance 

Special  Education 
Foreign  Languages 
History 
Mathematics 
Earth  Sciences 
Physical  Sciences 
English 

Social  Science 

Norwood 

Weymouth 

Reading  Education 

Administration 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Library 

Humanities 

Bio  logy 

Elementary  School  Math. 

Health  Education 

Instructional  Media  Educ. 

History 

Geography 

Law  Enforcement 

Learning  Disabilities 

Chemistry 

Speech 

Behavioral  Sciences 
Creative  Arts 
Interdisciplinary 

Humanities/Social  Studies 
ful 1  courses  with 

Bridgewater 
English 

Physical  Education 

Humanities 

Corrections 

Correctional  rehabilita- 
tional  education  assis- 
tance, Plymouth,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  Correction- 
al Institute 

Education  assistance 
to  elderly-Brockton 


MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEc'i 

MEd 

BC 

BC 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MA 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

MA 

MEd 

AS 

MEd 

MA 

MEd 

MEd 

MEd 

AA 

BC 

MA 

MEd 

MA 

AS 


STC 
BC 


Massasoit  Coanunity  College  (Continuing  Education)  did  not  repo-t  a 
trend  history  of  enrollments.    Fall  enrollment  was  2143. 
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(Earlier  enrollments 
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StonehlU 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
FALL  RIVER/NEW  BEDFORD  AREA 


Year  School 

1966  Bristol  C.C. 

1966  Bristol  C.C. 

1966  Bristol  C.C. 

1966  Bristol  C.C. 

1966  Bristol  C.C. 

1966  Bristol  C.C. 

1968  Bristol  C.C. 

1970  Bristol  C.C. 

1971  Bristol  C.C. 

1971  Bristol  C.C. 

19':  Bristol  C.C. 


Program  Type 

Business  AS 
Administration 

Elementary  Education  AA 

Engineering  AS 

Library  Science  AS 

Law  Enforcement  AS 

Fire  Science  AS 

Attleboro  H.S.  STC 
credit  courses 

New  Bedford  H.S.  STC 
credit  courses 

King  Philip  STC 
Regional  H.S. 
credit  courses 

Norfolk  State  Prisor.  STC 
with  STEP 
credit  courses 

Taunton  Regional  •  STC 
Vocational  H.S. 
credit  courses 


3000 
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SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Fail  Mvtr/Ntw  Bedford  area 


Continuing  Education 
Student  Enrollment 


aooo 


1000 
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Poll  River'Ne*  Bedford  ,irr« 


Part-ti»e 

Student  Lnroilaent 
Fall 


S.M.U. 
(only  <Uta  reported) 


Bristol  C.C. 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
FALMOUTH/BARNSTABLE  AREA 


Year 

School 

Program 

Type 

1963 

Northeastern 

Bourne 

BC 

1969 

Cape  Cod  C.L. 

Liberal  Arts 

AA 

1972 

Cape  Cod  C.C. 

Law  Enforcement 

AA 

1972 

Mass.  Maritime 

Program  started  -- 

Growth  planned 
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2000 


1000 
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LISTING  OF  EVENTS  USEFUL  IN  INTERPRETING  AREA  TREND  CHARTS 
BOSTON  AREA 


Year 

School 

Program 

Type 

1963 

Mass.  Bay  C.C. 

Bus  iness 

AS 

1963 

Mass,  Bay  C.C. 

Liberal  Arts 

AS 

1963 

Northeastern 

Law  Enforcement 
Bourne 

STC 

1963 

Northeastern 

Law  Enforcement 
Ayer 

STC 

1964 

Mass.  College 

V  ~  nil 

Arts  (Education) 

MS 

iy  d4 

in  or  Lite  as  t  e  rn 

Weston 

BC 

1  Q  A/4 
iy  04 

in  ortneas  te  m 

Law  Enforcement 
Harvard 

BC 

1965 

Northeastern 

Dental  Hygiene 

AS 

1  Q  AC 

iyob 

in  ortneas  tern 

Radiologic  Technology  AS 

19dd 

Northeastern 

Therapeutic  Rec- 
reation 

AS 

iyoi> 

IN  Or  LllccLo  lc  ill 

Art  History 

BS 

1965 

Northeastern 

Medical  Technology 

D  C 
DO 

Northeastern 

Dental  Hygiene 

BS 

i9ot> 

in  ortneas  rem 

Medical  Records 
Technology 

BS 

1  Ci  AC 

lvob 

n ortneas tern 

Cytotechnoiogy 

BS 

196$ 

Northeastern 

Health  Agency 
Management 

BS 

1  O  A  A 

iy  do 

dos ton  ot ate 

Administration 

MEd 

1  OA  A 

lyoo 

Boston  university 

English 

BLS 

1  n  *l 

1967 

Boston  university 

Mathematics 

BLS 

1967 

Northeastern 

Law  Enforcement 
Bridgewater 

STC 

1968 

Northeastern 

Environmental 
Engineering 

-  AE 

1968 

Mass .  Bay  C.C. 

Fire  Science 

AS 

1968 

Boston  University 

Computer  Sciences 

BAS 

1968 

Suffolk  University 

Social  Work 

BA 

1968 

Boston  State 

Early  Childhood 

MEd 

1968 

Harvard  U. 

Roxbury  Program 
TT-l*7 

BC 

BOSTON  AREA  (cont'd.) 

Year  School  Program  Type 


1969 

Mass.  Bay  C.C. 

Business 
(federal  option) 

AS 

1969 

Mass.  Bay  C.C. 

Early  Childhood 

r\o  blot  ad  I  \. 

AS 

1QnQ 

1*1  oj  d  •    d  <xy   \j  •  \j  • 

l»c»\s  LnrorLcincnt 

AS 

Area  o tuaies 

R  A 
DA 

1QnQ 

Dap  ^  a,        Pa  1  1  a/»a 

DUd  tun  UOllcgc 

Q  ^    A   1  A  (T  *1    All         C  A  4    AA  A  A  t* 

Dioiogi cai  sciences 

RA 
DA 

Ull  HQ   Lid  re 

RA 

DM 

D           An     f^o  1  1  o  no 

dos ton  loi lege 

Matneinat  i  cs 

RA 
DA 

IQnQ 

D  a  c  f*  r>Y>    C*  c\  1  1  o  fro 
DUp tun  oOllcgc 

rsy  cno  logy 

RA 
DA 

uUIIUlR    UI11  VC  13  1  ty 

l» ^  lme  q  ue  i inquen  cy 

RA 
DA 

1969 

Boston  State 

Reading  (Elementary) 

MEd 

1969 

Boston  State 

Reading  (Secondary) 

MEd 

1969 

Boston  State 

Foreign  Languages 

MEd 

1969 

Boston  State 

Speech 

MEd 

1  QnQ 

oos t on  otate 

ope ci  m  t.uucat  i  on 

MP  A 

iy  /u 

ourtoiK  university 

Finance 

R  A 

oA 

1  Q  7H 

iy  /u 

ourroiK  universiiy 

Bus iness  Administra- 
tion 

R  \ 

dm 

1970 

Tufts  University 

Interdisciplinary 
Studies 

BA 

1970 

Boston  State 

Latin  American 
btuaies 

MEd 

1  070 

iy  /  j 

"J5  tOU    J  tat" 

DlllllgUdi  JtUUlCo 

iy  /u 

oos  ton  jtate 

LiOnununi  ty  oervice 

1  Q70 

iy  /u 

D  A  O  f"  AT^      Q  ♦  n  ^  A 

I  Ho  t  lUL  tiundi    .  ICUla 

1Q70 

Rn^tnn  Staff* 

DUO IUU  JldtC 

^prnnrfaTV  FrliirAt'inn 

vJ  V?  V- VJl  l  Lid  It      L.  U  U  ^  d  L  1  UH 

MFd 

1970 

Boston  State 

Natural  Sciences 

MEd 

1970 

Boston  State 

Earth  Sciences 

MEd 

1970 

Boston  State 

Psychology 

MEd 

1970 

Boston  State 

Political  Science 

MEd 

1970 

Boston  State 

Urban  Studies 

MEd 

1970 

Boston  State 

Public  Management 

MEd 

1970 

U./Mass.,  Boston 

training  programs 

institutes 

various  field  sites 

MEd 
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BOSTON  AREA  (cont'd. ) 


ERIC 


Yfcar  School  Program  Type 

1970  Mass,  Bay  C.C.  Law  Enforcement  STC 

various  sites 

1970  Mass.  Bay  C.C.  Business  Administra-  STC 

tion 

1971  Boston  University       Biological  Sciences  BLS 
1971                Boston  University       Fine  Arts  BLS 
1971                Bentley  College          Letters  BS 
1971                Boston  University       Philosophy  BLS 

1971  Northeastern  Law  Enforcement  STC 

Marshf ield 

1972  Boston  College  Law  Enforcement  BA 

1972  Lesley  College  Elementary  Education  MEd 

1972  Boston  State  Blue  Hills  STC 

undergraduate 
education  courses 

1972  Boston  State  Arlington  STC 

graduate  education 
courses  with  Middlesex 

^The  following  institutions  did  not  report  a  trend  history  of  enroll- 
ments.   Their  fall  1972  enrollment  is  listed  below: 

Mass.  Bay  Community  College  (Continuing  Education)  -  2131 
Simmons  College  (part-time)  -  645 

(Continuing  Education)  -  114 
Lesley  College  (Continuing  Education)  -  391  (undergraduate) 

-    98  (graduate) 
Boston  College  (part-time)  -  627  (graduate) 

-  231  (School  of  Management) 
Brandeis  University  (part-time)  -  131 
Emmanuel  College  (part-time)  -  9 

^Wellesley  College  (Continuing  Education)  reported  enrollment  trend 
data  which  was  inconsistent  with  other  information  in  their  Format. 
Their  fall  19~2  enrollment  was  52  undergraduate  students  and  9 
graduate  students. 

12 

**Hebrew  College      ont  incite  Education)  reported  estimated  averages  for 
enrollment  trenu., .    Tbc  >j\act  fall  1972  enrollment  was  140. 

*^The  enrollment  trend  charts  for  the  following  schools  did  not  include 
special  programs,  fall  1972  enrollment  of  which  is  given  below: 
Northeastern  University  -  Insurance  Institute  -  455 
Boston  State  College  -  (Continuing  Education)  -  "27 
Bentley  College  (Evening  Collegej  -  200 

(Continuing  Education)   -  838 

14 

Two  trend  charts  are  ^wen  for  Boston  University  Metropolitan 
College.    One  excludes  enrolments  of  students  cross-registered 
from  other  segments  of  the  University. 
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II.B.l.    Numerical  Data  by  Institution  and  Region:    Enrollment  Totals 
Tor  Fail  19  727 

Introduction. 

The  following  total  enrollment  charts  for  fall  1972  have  been  con- 
piled  from  data  obtained  from  the  participating  schools  to  present  a 
numerical  characterization  of  the  present  form  part-time  and  continuing 
education  takes  in  Massachusetts.    The  information  has  been  presented 
by  region,  with  separations  between  public  and  private  institutions 
made  for  each. 

The  onl/  area  which  might  lead  to  confusion  for  the  reader  is  that 
of  omitted  information  causing  the  symbol  "N.R."  to  appear  all  too  fre- 
quently.   Although  much  of  the  information  solicited  by  the  format* 
which  is  included  on  these  charts  could  possibly  be  found  in  other 
sources,  we  have  attempted  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  secondary 
source  material  used  for  the  entries  in  order  to  retain  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  and  similarity  of  information.    At  times,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  refer  to  course  listing,  for  example,  to  obtain  certain 
bits  of  input  which  were  not  included  on  the  formats.    Many  other  times, 
the.  information  which  was  not  included  was  impossible  to  obtain.  As 
a  result,  "N.R."  replaces  the  figure.    In  order  to  indicate  the  incom- 
pleteness of  some  totals,  we  have  placed  parentheses  around  all  totals 
including  a  "no  response"  entry. 

Another  area  of  difficuty  encountered  was  internal  inconsistencies 
within  the  individual  Format.    The  same  enrollment  information  is  re- 
quested several  times  in  different  forms,  and  frequently  totals  com- 
piled in  one  manner  would  differ  from  those  compiled  in  another.  Often 
complete  reconciliation  was  impossible,  and  logical  interpolation  had 
to  be  made.    When  such  changes  from  totals  on  the  Formats  were  made, 
an  asterisk  appears  on  the  charts. 
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Vethodo lo;:;y  for  Compilation  of  Hnro linen t.  Totals 


The  "Enrollment  Totals  for  Fall  1972"  section  is  a  compilation  of 
numerical  data  obtained  front  diverse  sources.     It  was  initially  in- 
tended to  generate  the  totals  ^nd  subtotals  by  referring  directly 
to  specific  sections  of  the  Data  Formats.    These  sections  solicited  in- 
formation on  enrollment  for  each  institution  by  headcount  and  by  course 
registrations . 

For  various  reasons,  the  information  provided  by  institutions  was 
often  incomplete  and  in  certain  cases  totally  missing.    This  necessi- 
tated a  search  through  other  sections  of  the  Formats,  through  various 
catalogues,  and  other  publications  by  the  institution.    In  certain 
cases  telephone  calls  were  made  to  fill  in  the  holes  left  by  the  other 
sources.     In  many  cases rather  large  discrepancies  were  discovered 
in  information  provided  by  an  institution  in  different  parts  of  the  For- 
mat.    For  example,  the  breakdown    requested  on  number  of  students 
taking  a  certain  number  of  courses  is  another  way  cf  obtaining  regis- 
trations for  fall  1972.    There  were  also  several  places  where  headcount 
can  be  found. 

If  none  of  these  parts  revealed  the  totals  for  the  Totals'  Chart, 
the  requested  inventory  of  all  courses  offered  regularly  and  specially 
for  continuing  education  provided  the  number  of  students,  courses  and 
registrations  by  totalling  those  courses  listed  for  the  Fall  semester. 
Headcount  by  program  for  fall  1972,  and  the  breakdown  between  matricu- 
lated and  nonmatriculated  students  was  also  requested.  At  times  it 
was  necessary  to  pull  that  inforriation  off  this  particular  chart  since 
it  was  listed  nowhere  else  in  the  Format. 

Besides  being  a  source  of  actual  information  to  be  used  in  the 
Totals1  Giart,  the  various  approaches  served  as  a  crosscheck  —  to  verify, 
by  consistency  —  the  numbers  reported.    Unfortunately,  this  method  of 
crosschecking  uncovered  many  discrepancies  between  the  numbers  in  one 
section  and  supposedly,  the  same  number  in  a  different  section.  In 
order  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies,  telephone  calls  were  made  and 
further  data  was  requested.     It  turned  out  that  different  sources 
within  the  institutions  used  for  completing  the  Data  Formats  contained 
different  data.    The  method  of  crosschecking  was  employed  in  order  to 
insare  consistency  for  the  data  base  to  be  generated. 

The  section  entitled  "Workshops/Conferences"  in  the  Totals'  Chart 
™igh:  require  some  explanation.    The  information  for  this  column  was 
obtained  usually  from  an  "Inventory  of  Special  Programs'*  requested. 
The  data  reported  in  this  chart  is  reflected  in  two  parts  of  the  Totals' 
Chart      In  the  "Workshops/Conferences"  section  one  listed  all  special 
programs  which  did  not  meet  on  a  regular  basis.    Therefore,  this  column 
represents  seminars,  several-day  conferences  and  special  workshops 
which  vere  held  throughout  the  fall  of  1972.     in  most  cases  these  were 
short  neetings  of  professionals  concerned  with  their  own  fields  of 
interest.    The  part  of  this  "Special  Program1'  chart  which  revealed 
program:  meeting  on  a  regular  basis  over  the  fall  period  is   included  in 
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the  headcount  and  registration  figures  and  was  added  to  the  totals 
obtained  elsewhere  in  the  Formats.     In  certain  cases,  the  institution 
had  already  considered  its  special  programs  in  the  overall  program 
totals.    When  the  reported  totals  were  augrented  with  the  special 
program  enrollments,  an  asterisk  appears  in  the  Totals1  Chart • 

As  mentioned  earlier,  catalogues  from  some  of  the  institutions 
were  used  as  data  sources,  but  only  as  a  last  resort  when  no  other 
source  was  available.    The  only  possibly  relevant  information  which 
was  obtained  from  the  catalogues  was  the  approximate  number  of  courses 
offered.    The  numbers  obtained  in  this  way  were  placed  in  parentheses 
to  demonstrate  possible  imprecision. 

When  information  was  unobtainable  from  any  of  the  sources  men- 
tioned above,  it  was  recorded  as  an  N.R.  (not  reported)  on  the  Totals' 
Chart.    When  a  particular  institution  did  not  have  a  continuing  educa- 
tion or  a  part-time  program,  N.P.  (no  program)  was  recorded  in  the  chart* 

Divided  into  five  geographic  regions,  a  total  for  private  and  public 
institutions  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  region  as  well  as  a  percentage 
figure  showing  the  relationship  between  the  regional  totals  and  those 
of  the  state.     In  an  additional  totals'  chart  a  more  detailed  breakdown 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  can  be  found*    The  public  sector 
is  broken  down  between  community  colleges,  state  colleges,  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  several  public  but  unique  institutions.*    This  also  gives 
a  breakdown  between  graduate-undergraduate,  matriculated-nomnatriculated 
students  in  credit  or  noncredit   courses. for  part-time  in  full-time  programs 
and  for  continuing  education  programs.    The  figures  for  this  additional 
chart  were  taken  directly  from  the  Totals1  Chart. 
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*  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  Lowell  Technological  Institute, 
Quincy  and  Newton  Junior  Colleges. 
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ENROLLMENT  TOTALS  BY  REGION  AND  INSTITUTION 
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II. B. 2.    Introduction  and  Notes  on  Institutional  Trend  Charts 


Information  for  the  history  of  enrollments  (headcount  or  course 
registration,  see  charts)  since  1963  at  all  colleges  and  universities 
was  derived  from  the  Data  Formats  which  they  completed.    A  breakdown 
of  total  enrollments  into  graduate  and  undergraduate  components  was 
graphed  when  it  was  reported  by  the  institution.    Unless  otherwise 
noted,  the  chart  reports  total  student  headcounts  for  the  Fall  semester 
of  each  year.     (In  the  few  cases  where  this  information  was  not  given, 
course  registrations  were  used.    For  some  schools,  enrollments  were 
reported  on  an  academic  year  or  calendar  year  basis.) 

The'  fall  1972  data  for  these  trend  charts  is  generally  compatible 
with  the  other  enrollment  chart  information.    Different  methods  of 
reporting  student  headcounts  were  sometimes  used,  and  these  discre- 
pancies are  noted  in  the  section  below.    Where  trend  data  was  not  fully 
reported,  fall  19/2  enrollments  were  noted  below.    (For  a  more  complete 
explanation  of  the  methodology  used  to  derive  fall  1972  statistics, 
see  statement  which  accompanies  those  charts.) 


NOTES  TO  TREND  CHARTS 

Western  Region 

1.  The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  Westfield  StTte  College  (Con- 
tinuing Education)  does  not  include  special  graduate  courses, 
the  enrollment  of  which  totalled  93  in  fall  1972. 

2.  Berkshire  Community  College  did  not  report  a  trend  history  of 
enrollments. 

3.  The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  Greenfield  Community  College 
(Continuing  Education)  does  not  include  community  service  pro- 
grams, which  had  registrations  of  730  in  fall  1972. 

Central  Region 

4.  Assumption  College  (Continuing  Education)  did  not  report  a  trend 
history  of  enrollments.    Fall  1972  enrollment  was  58. 

5.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (partrtime)  did  not  report  a 
trend  history  of  enrollments.    Fall  1972  enrollment  was  30. 

6.  The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  Worcester  State  College  (Con- 
tinuing Education)  does  not  include  special  programs,  which 
ha^  a  fall  1972  enrollment  of  38. 

Northeast  Region 

7.  The  enrollment  trend  chart  for  North  Shore  Community  College 
(Continuing  Education)  dues  not  include  community  service  pro- 
grams, which  had  a  fall  19  72  enrollment  or  1459. 
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8.  The  enrollment  trend  charts  for  Middlesex  Community  College 
(Continuing  Education)  and  Sa)em  State  College  (Continuing 
Education)  do  not  include  special  programs,  which  had  fall 
1972  enrollments  of  685  and  173,  respectively. 

Southeast  Region 

9.  Massasoit  Community  College  (Continuing  Education)  did  not 
report  a  trend  history  of  enrollments.    Fall  1972  enrollment 
was  2143. 

Boston  Region  k 

10.  The  following  institutions  did  not  report  a  trend  history  of 
enrollments.    Their  fall  1972  enrollment  is  listed  below: 

Mass.  Bay  Community  College  (Continuing  Education) -2131 
Simmons  College-645  (part-time) 

114  (Continuing  Education) 
Lesley  College  (Continuing  Education) -391  (undergraduate) 

98  (graduate) 

Boston  College  (part-time) -627  (graduate) 

231  (School  of  Management) 
Brandeis  University  (part-time) -131 
Emmanuel  College  (part-time) -9 

11  Welles  ley  College  (Continuing  Education)  reported  enrollment  trend 
data  which  was  inconsistent  with  other  information  in  their  Format. 
Tueir  fall  1972  enrollment  was  52  undergraduate  studencs  and  9  grad- 
uate students . 

12  Hebrew  College  (Continuing  Education)  reported  estimated  averages 
for  enrollment  trends.    The  exact  fall  1972  enrollment  was  140. 

13  The  enrollment  trend  charts  for  the  following  schools  did  not  in- 
clude special  programs,  the  fall  1972  enrollment  of  which  is  given 
below : 

Northeastern  University-Insurance  Institute-455 
Boston  Stui.e  College- (Continuing  Education) -727 
Bentley  College  (Evening  College) -200 

(Continuing  Education) -838 

14  The  trend  charts  are  given  for  Boston  University  Metropolitan 
College.    One  excludes  enrollments  of  students  cross-registered 
from  other  segments  of  the  University. 
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II. B. 3.    Trend  Charts  for  Each  Institution 
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DISCUSSION  OF  AN  INVENTORY  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  PART-TIME  PROGRAMS 


Prior  to  any  examinat ion  of  the  existing  programs  of  part-time  and 
continuing  education  in  Massachusetts,  two  points  must  be  clarified.  A 
primary  consideration  in  this  discussion  is  the  area-specific  nature  of 
such  programs.    Study  opportunities  within  a  small  geographic  area  of 
easy  commuting  distance  from  students1  homes  are  what  matter  for  an 
analysis  of  program  scope  and  comprehensiveness.    In  the  earlier  discus- 
sion of  geographic  service  areas  the  case  for  thirteen  service  areas 
based  on  residence  concentration  patterns  of  continuing  education  and 
part-time  students  was  presented.    That  breakdown  will  be  utilized  to 
examine  program  characteristics  such  as  duplication,  scope,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  competition. 

Secondly,  an  important  distinction  must  be    made  between  continuing 
education  and  part-time  programs.    While  the  former  usually  offer  courses 
which  are  specifically  designed  for  part-time  students  (i.e.,  those 
students  for  whom  education  is  not  their  major  life  activity),  few 
special  opportunities  are  available  for  part-time  students  in  full-time 
programs.    In  theory,  the  full  range  of  regular  institutional  program 
offerings    are  available  to  part-time  students.    Thus  it  is  access  to, 
rather   than  the  mere  existence  of,  programs  that  determines  the  nature 
of  part-time  study  opportunities  in  full-time  programs.    Access  factors 
include  admissions  policies,  availability  of  financial  aid,  tuition 
costs,  willingness  of  sJiool  to  enroll  part-time  students,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  special  services.    The  extent  of  part-time  study  in  full- 
time  programs  is  a  function  of  these  factors  and  the  demand  for  part- 
time  study  in  a  particular  field. 

In  a  sense,  continuing  education  can  likewise  be  viewed  as  based 
on  regular,  full-time  programs.    Demand  factors  compel  a  continuing 
education  program  to  draw  upon  faculty  and  course  resources  in  the  regu- 
lar division  of  the  institution,  just  as  is  the  case  in  part-time 
study.    While  continuing  studies  in  many  ways  reflect  the  overall  insti- 
tutional academic  offerings,  it  quite  often  reaches  beyond  the  limits 
those  offerings  pose  through  the  use  of  adjunct  faculty  and  specially 
designed  courses.    In  this  manner,  it  can  ba  distinguished  from  part- 
time  study  in  full-time  programs,  and  requires  a  separate  analysis. 

Given  these  two  determinants  of  program  analysis  (namely,  geogra- 
phic considerations  in  t*ras  of  the  thirteen  areas  and  access  regarding 
part-time  students  in  full-time  programs),  the  basic  description  of  con- 
tinuing and  part-time  study  in  Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 

Continuing  Education  Programs 

To  assess  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  programs 
offered  in  continuing  education,  three  sets  of  inventory  tables 
have  been  developed.      One  of  these  depicts  the  kind  of  degree 
and  certificate  programs  available  in  fall  1972  by  subject,  using 
a  modified  form  of  the  HEGIS    (Higher  Education  General  Information 
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Survey)  classification  system.    Another  lists  course  registrations  in 
each  institution  using  the  HEGIS  categories.    Both  these  charts  are 
organized  on  a  geographic  area  basis  within  each  of  the  five  regional 
groups.    A  third  chart  allows  an  examination  of  selected  characteris- 
tics of  each  degree  program  in  a  region.    These  include:  degree 
offered,  time  offered,  number  of  courses,  number  of  students,  num- 
ber of  degrees  granted,  and  year  started. 

Using  these  sources,  some  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about 
the  available  continuing  education  programs  in  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  some  characteristics  specific  to  each  of  the  thirteen  service  areas. 

Providers  of  continuing  education  can  generally  be  grouped  into 
different  function  categories.    The  degree-granting  institutions  tend 
to  specialize  at  a  certain  level  of  degree  programs.    The  community 
and  junior  colleges  offer  lower  division  courses  leading  to  associate 
degrees,  with  a  focus  on  either  job  placement  or  transfer  to  a  four-year 
institution.    The  state  colleges  provide  the  bulk  of  graduate  continuing 
education  programs  in  the  field  of  education,  although  some  bachelors 
degree  programs  are  available.    The  private    four-year  colleges  and 
universities  offer  academic  degree  programs  at  both  the  baccalaureate 
and  graduate  levels.    Proprietary  and  independent  institutions  special- 
ize in  certificate  or  skill  programs  which  are  occupationally  oriented, 
usually  in  business  or  technological  fields.    The  avocational  needs 
and  interests  of  an  areafs  adult  population  are  catered  to  by  a  mix  of 
municipal  adult  education  programs  and  "community  service11  courses  of 
degree-granting  colleges  and  universities. 

This  diversity  of  function  generally  indicates  that  an  area  with  a 
variety  of  educational  providers  will  have  a  varied  and  broad  continuing 
education  system.    In  some  cases,  the  specialization  of  institutions 
results  in  a  limiting  of  educational  opportunities,  when  no  proprietary 
institutions,  for  example,  are  located  in  an  area. 

While  this  system  seemingly  works  to  broaden  postsecondary  education- 
al opportunities  for  adults  without  undue  duplication  of  resources,  it 
breaks  down  under  the  influence  of  any  one  of  these  factors:    1)  the 
presence  of  several  institutions  of  the  same  type,  resulting  in  a 
duplication  of  programs  in  high  demand  subject  fields;  2)  the  lack  of 
some  provider  type,  resulting  in  the  unavailability  of  its  particular 
educational  program;  3)  the  tendency  of  degree-granting  institutions  to 
offer  a  broader  range  of  courses  than  degrees,  resulting  in  competition 
over  the  large  number  of  nondegree  students;    4)  the  tendency  of  con- 
tinuing education  programs  to  meet  the  market  demand  by  concentrating 
resources  in  popular  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  less  profitable 
but  nonetheless  needed  fields. 

In  most  areas,  these  factors  have  resulted  in  an  emphasis  on 
business  and  technical  courses,  subjects  in  which  the  market  is  large, 
the  demand  is  high,  and  employers  are  willing  to  underwrite  tuition 
costs  for  their  employees.    Similarly,  law  enforcement,  fire  science, 
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and  education  programs  are  popular  hecause  government  tuition  assistance 
and  job  incentives  create  a  large  demand  for  courses  in  these  fields 

Beyond  these  large  programs,  much  of  the  remainder  of  continuing 
education  activity  occurs  at  three  levels:    1)  general  studies  programs 
at  two-year  institutions  covering  a  wide  range  of  academic  areas  but 
with  little  depth;  2)  noncredit,    specialized  interest  courses  for 
adults;  and  3)  job-oriented  programs  at  "periphery"  institutions, 
especially  in  the  metropolitan  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Springfield 
areas . 

Where  schools  are  numerous  and  population  density  is  high,  the 
competition  between  institutions  seems  to  be  intense.    One  area  in 
which  this  can  be  seen  is  the  greater  Springfield  area,  where  two 
community  colleges  (Holyoke  and  Springfield  Tech),  three  private 
colleges  (American  International,  Western  New  England,  and  Springfield), 
and  a  state  college  (Westfield)  have  been  vying  for  their  share  of  the 
area's  educational  market.    One  apparent  result  has  been  the  widespread 
planning  for  new  degree  programs,  attempts  designed  to  tap  new  markets 
in  an  area  already  saturated  with  educational  opportunities.  Westfield 
State  is  planning  ten  new  bachelor's  degrees,  most  of  them  in  fields 
where  there  are  no  such  existing  programs  in  the  area.    Two  private 
colleges  are  planning  new  master's  degrees  in  education,  a  field 
which  already  hai>  a  high  concentration  of  academic  opportunities. 
Bay  Path  Junior  College  is  planning  to  embark  on  its  first  degree 
program  this  year,  offering  an  associate  degree  in  liberal  arts,  child 
study,  and  mental  health. 

Such  a  pattern  of  program  offerings  indicates  a  high  level  of 
competition  as  well  as  a  broad  range  of  opportunities  for  area  adults 
in  terms  of  both  subject  and  degree  level.    Articulation  from  one 
degree  to  a  higher  academic  level  is  possible  in  several  fields  (a  situ- 
ation which  is  relatively  uncommon  in  continuing  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts) .    Thus,  a  competitive  climate  in  an  active  market  area  has 
resulted  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  range  of  continuing  studies 
opportunities . 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  in  the  Worcester  area—several  in- 
stitutions of  different  types  and  a  large  population—has  fostered  a 
slightly  different  set  of  continuing  education  programs.  Duplication 
of  degrees  is  virtually    nonexistent,  the  only  cases  involving  Quinsiga- 
mond  Community  College  and  Worcester  Junior  College  in  associate  level 
business  and  liberal  studies  programs  where  the  competition  is  severe 
and  to  the  detriment  of  Worcester  Junior  College.    But  while  the  available 
degrees  cover  a  range  of  subjects  almost  as  varied  as  in  Springfield,  the 
same  kind  of  depth  is  lacking.    Articulation  from  associate  to  higher  level 
degrees  is  possible  in  only  business  and  general  studies.  Graduate 
level  programs  are  strong  in  education  and  engineering,  but  opportunities 
in  other  subjects  are  quite  limited.     In  Worcester,  as  in  Springfield, 
an  active  adult  education  program  offers  many  noncredit,  special 
interest  courses  that  supplement  the  degree  and  course  offerings  in 
the  colleges  and  universities. 
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In  contrast,  the  continuing  education  programs  in  the  Southeast 
do  not  cover  many  fields,  nor  do  they  allow  degree  articulation.  The 
heaviest  concent ro c. ion  of  academic  degree  courses  occurs  in  business 
administration.    Bridgewater  State  has  extensive  master's  programs  in 
education,  but  only  one  school  in  the  region  offers  an  education  decree 
below  the  graduate  level  (Associate  in  elementary  education  at  Bristol 
Community  College).    The  only  engineering  degrees  available  are  at  the 
associate  level,  closing  off  any  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  the 
field  for  are, i  residents.    Only  one  institution,  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University,  offers  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level,  in  busi- 
ness administration  and  humanities.    Thus,  even  combining  tne  three 
areas  in  the  region,  the  picture  is  one  of  low  levels  of  competition, 
limited  scope  of  degree  programs,  and  few  opportunities  for  degree 
articulation. 

Another  unique  situation  occurs  in  the  Northeast  region,  where  public 
and  private  institutions  are  competing  at  several  levels.  Northeastern 
University  operates  three  branch  campuses  in  the  region,  which  have 
experienced  declining  enrollments  since  the  opening  of  several,  lower 
priced  community  colleges.    Most  of  this  competition  occurs  at  a  course 
level,  since  Northeastern  degrees  are  available  only  at  the  Burlington 
campus  in  a  few  fields.    Articulation  is  especially  well-provided  for 
in  engineering  in  the  Andover/Lowell  area,  where  Lowell  Technological 
Institute  expanded  its  bachelor's  programs  as  the  community  colleges 
entered  the  engineering  technology  fields  at  the  associate  degree  level* 
Similar  articulation  in  business  degrees  is  apparent.    Expansion  is 
planned  in  the  already  broadly  covered  occupational  areas  to  meet 
future  employment  demands.    Middlesex,  for  example,  will  institute  two 
associate  degrees  in  the  growing  health  services  field. 

There  are  other  areas  in  the  state,  such  as  in  Pi ttsf ield/North 
Adams ,  where  the  limited  number  of  educational  providers  is  the  primary 
determinant  of  study  opportunities.    In  contrast  to  Worcester  and 
Springfield,  program  scope  and  articulation  in  these  areas  are  severely 
limited  in  all  but  a  few  fields,    Full  data  on  each  area  is  presented, 
from  which  the  above  conclusions  regarding  continuing  education  programs 
were  drawn.    A  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  of  each  follows, 
with  a  detailed  look  at  the  Worcester  area  as  an  example  of  one  area 
structure  of  continuing  education  programs, 

Springfield  area:     In  terms  of  both  subjects  offered  and  degree- 
level  available,  area  adults  are  being  given  a  broad  range  of  educational 
opportunities.    While  a  wide  variety  of  programs  are  available,  high 
degrees  of  competition  are  apparent  in  education,  business,  ar.d  engi- 
neering fields.  Except  for  direct  competition  between  American  Inter- 
national and  Western  New  England  Colleges  in  bachelor's  in  business 
administration  programs,  little  degree  duplication  is  evident.  Degree 
articulation  from  associate  to  higher  level  degrees  is  possible  in  most 
subjects,  and  numerous  new  degree  programs  are  planned.    The  adult 
education  program  in  Springfield  provides  many  community  interest, 
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vocational,  and  practical  courses  that  supplement  th;-  degree  and  course 
offerings  in  the  area's  colleges  and  universities,     (This  brief  overview 
is  incomplete-- important  detailed  analysis  of  program  and  course  compe- 
tition is  in  the  text  and  charts  for  this  area,) 

Pittbf  leld/North  A  dans  urea:    There  is  no  duplication  of  degree  pro- 
grams, since  Berkshire  Connunity  College  offers  only  an  associate  degree, 
while  North  Adams  State  has  bachelor's  and  graduate  programs.  Although 
North  Adams  State  offers  a  broader  range  of  bachelor's  degree  programs 
in  noneducat ional  fields  than  most  state  colleges,  the  depth  of  these 
programs  is  small.     (This  brief  overview  is  incomplete—important  detailed 
analysis  of  program  and  course  competition  is  in  the  text  and  charts  for 
this  area.) 

Amherst/Vorthampton  area:    This  area,  much  less  a  unified, 
discrete  unit  than  the  others,  contains  two  institutions  that  offer  no 
duplicative  degree  programs.    On  the  noncredit   program  level,  both 
H. /Mass . -Amherst     and  Greenfield  Community  College   have  a  broad  range 
of  offerings.     (This  brief  overview  is  incomplete—important  detailed 
analysis  of  program  and  course  competition  is  in  the  text  and  charts 
for  this  area.) 

Worcester  area:    Despite  the  high  concentration  of  continuing 
education  programs,  duplication  -  in  terms  of  degree  programs  -  is 
minimal.    Quinsigamond  offers  the  only  associate  degree  in  several 
occupational  programs.    Worcester  State  has  a  monopoly  on  graduate 
programs  in  education,  although  they  have  been  under  a  moratorium  on 
these  degrees  pending  further  study.    Should  these  be  no  longer  offered, 
no  graduate  programs  in  this  field  would  be  available  in  the  Worcester 
area.    Similarly,  Worcester  Polytech  (W.P.I.)  provides  the  only  available 
graduate  degrees  in  business,  engineering,  mathematics,  and  physics. 


Anna  Maria  College  has  only  one  continuing  studies  degree  program  - 
a  B.S.  in  health  studies  designed  for  nurses  that  was  instituted  in 
1972.    It  is  the  only  such  program  available.    Similarly,  Clark  Uni- 
versity and  Assumption  College  offer  bachelor's  degrees  in  nondupli- 
cative  fields. 


The  only  direct,  but  severe,  degree  competition  in  the  area  occurs 
at  the  associate  level  between  Quinsigamond  and  Worcester  Junior  College, 
in  business  management,  and  interdisciplinary  liberal  studies.  The 
former  programs  are  roughly  equal  in  size,  while  Quins igamond's  liberal 
studies  program  is  several  times  larger. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  student  seeking  a  particular  degree  in 
a  particular  field  in  the  Worcester  area,  the  choice  is  clear.    With  the 
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two  exceptions  noted  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  sole  determinant  is 
which  school  offers  it.    In  terms  of  scope,  the  Worcester  area  schools 
provide  as  broad  a  range  of  degree  programs  in  continuing  education  as 
those  in  most  other  parts  of  the  State,    The  depth  of  offerings,  except 
in  a  few  fields,  is  somewhat  limited  in  comparison  to  Springfield  and 
Boston  area  programs. 

Although  these  facts  reveal  virtually  no  duplication  of  degree 
offering?,  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  similarly  low  level  :r  com- 
petition in  terms  of  course  enrollments  of  nondegree-seeking  students. 
While  complete  data  in  this?  regard  was  not  reported  by  several  area  in- 
stitutions, the  available  information  indicates  a  concentration  of 
students  in  social  sciences,  business,  psychology,  and  letters  courses. 
On  the  other  hand,  Worcester  State  Collegefs  continuing  education  students 
are  enrolled  for  the  most  part  in  graduate  level  education  courses, 
with  only  Clark  University  also  offering  education  courses,    Signi f i cant ly f 
however,  the  Worcester  area  schools  offer  jew  noncredit  special  inter- 
est courses,  the  kind  of  programs  generally  categorized  as  community 
service.    This  function  appears  to  be  filled  mostly  by  the  large, 
active  and  highly  publicised  adult  education  program  of  the  Worcester 
Public  Schools,    Offering  a  wide  variety  of  avocational,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  special  interest  programs  in  several  locations  at  low  cost  to  Wor- 
cester residents,  this  program  has  seemingly  taken  firm  control  over 
the  so-called  community  service  function.    An  enrollment  of  over  11,000 
in  1972-73  general  adult  education  courses  attests  to  that* 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  Worcester  Consortium's 
cross-registration  program  on  continuing  studies,  largely  because  of  the 
lack  of  data  on  this  subject.    One  indication  that  such  cross-registra- 
tion is  limited  comes  from  Quins igamond,  which  reported  that  only  22  of 
its  evening  students  were  taking  courses  at  Consortium  schools.  Only 
nine  students  from  these  institutions  were  attending  Quinsigamond 
courses  on  this  basis.     (This  brief  overview  is  incomplete  —  important  de- 
tailed analysis  of  program  and  course  competition  is  in  the  text  and 
charts  for  this  area.) 

Fitchburg/Gardner  area:    The  two  area  institutions  -  Fitchburg 
State  and  Mount  Wachusett  Community  College  -  do  not  offer  competitive 
degree  programs.    The  scope  of  their  offerings,  however,  is  somewhat 
limited  in  comparison  to  more  densely  populated  areas  of  the  state. 
The  bulk  of  Fitchburg 's  students  are  enrolled  in  education  courses; 
the  largest  single  program  at  Mt.  Wachusett  is  in  genera:  studies, 
although  a  large  number  of  students  are  enrolled  in  various  occupational 
programs  (business,  technologies,  law  enforcement,  and  fire  science). 
(This  brief  overview  is  incomplete—important  detailed  analysis  of  pro- 
gram and  course  competition  is  in  the  text  and  charts  for  this  area.) 

Framingham  area:     Framingham  State's  primary'  focus  is  on 
graduate  courses  in  education,  although  anew/unique  external  bache- 
lor's degree  in  liberal  arts  was  started  in  February  (with  planning 
under  way  for  other  such  degrees  in  law  enforcement,  social  work, 
urban  studies,  business,  and  environmental  health).    Northeastern  Uni- 
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ver.<ity  has  long  operated  a  branch  campus  in  Framingham;  the  two  area 
institutions,  while  they  do  not  offer  competitive  degree  programs,  com- 
pete for  students  in  several  subject  fields.    (See  the  trend  chart  data 
reported  elsewhere  to  clarify  the  effect  of  the    competition.)  Associate 
level  degree  opportunities  in  the  area  are  quire  limited.     (This  brief 
overview  is  incomplete-- important  detailed  analysis  of  program  and 
course  competition  is  in  the  text  and  charts  for    this  area.) 

Lynn /Sales;  area:    The  two  area  institutions— Salem  State  and  North 
Shore  Community  College— offer  a  wide  variety  of  academic,  occupational 
and  noncredit  offerings.    Salem  State  offers  a  range  of  degrees  at  the 
B.A.  and  graduate  level  in  numerous  program  fields,  particularly  educa- 
tion, and  is  planning  an  open  college  general  studies  B.A.  degree  using 
nontraditional  learning  methods.    North  Shore  Community  College  offers 
extensive  occupational  and  noncredit  programs.    Competition  is  intense 
in  this  area  with  Northeastern' s  Lynn  campus  and  with  programs  at 
proprietary  institutions  and  adult  education  programs.     (This  brief 
overview  is  incomplete- -important  detailed  analysis  of  program  and 
course  competition  is  in  the  text  and  charts  for  this  area.) 

Andover/Lowel 1  area:    This  area  demonstrates  the  possibilities 
for  program  articulation  rather  than  competition.    Lowell  Tech  has 
offered  engineering  programs  at  the  associate  and  bachelor's  levels. 
When  Northern  Essex  began  offering  associate  level  programs,  and  drew 
students  away,  Lowell  Tech  expanded  its  bachelor's  programs.    In  contrast, 
programs  in  business  at  Northern  Essex,  Merrimack  and  Lowell  Tech 
are  competitive,  particularly  at  the  associate  degree  level.    The  trend 
charts  presented  earlier  clarify  this  severe  competition.     (This  brief 
overview  is  incomplete- -important  detailed  analysis  of  program  and 
course  competition  is  in  the  text  and  charts  for  this  area.) 

Burlington/Bedford  area:    This  area  has  one  public  institution, 
Middlesex  Community  College,  and  the  largest  of  the  Northeastern  branches 
in  Burlington.    Northeastern 's  course  offerings  in  liberal  arts,  busi- 
ness, and  engineering  are  extensive.    Middlesex  Community  €0 liege  has 
some  competitive  programs  in  liberal  studies,  law  enforcement  ana  busi- 
ness.   Middlesex  Community  College  offers  noncredit  courses  in  a  var- 
iety of  areas,  but  faces  competition  from  active  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  the  surrounding  towns.    Middlesex  is  planning  new  programs 
in  health  services.      (This  brief  overview  is  incomplete—important  de- 
tailed analysis  of  program  and  course  competition  is  in  the  text 
and  charts    for  this  area.) 

Brockton  area:    A  strong  graduate  program,  primarily  in  edu- 
cation, at  Bridgewater  State  is  the  dominant  aspect  of  continuing  edu- 
cation in  this  area.    Other  opportunities  are  sparse,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occupational  programs  at  Massaso.it.    Associate  level  programs 
in  business,  nursing,  technology,  and  public  service  are  available. 
Despite  the  existence  of  a  large  liberal  arts  associate  program  at 
Massasoit,  little  opportunity  for  articulation  to  higher  degrees  is 
provided. 
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Fall  River/New  Bedford  area:    The  two  area  institutions  -  Bristol 
Community  College  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  -  offer 
sizeable  degree  programs  in  business,  at  the  associate  and  bachelor's 
levels  respectively.    The  opportunities,  especially  in  occupational  areas, 
are  severely  limited  in  this  service  area,  although  some  proprietary  institu- 
tions tend  to  fill  that  gap.     (This  brief  overview  is  incomplete—im- 
portant detailed  analysis  of  program  and    course  competition  is  in  the 
text  and  charts  for  this  area.) 

Falmouth/Barnstable  area:    The  only  continuing  education  program 
in  the  area- -at  Cape  Cod  Community  College—has  an  extensive  range  of 
subject  areas  at    the    lower  division  course  level.    Associate  degrees, 
however,  are  limited  to  law  enforcement  and  liberal  studies.  Advanced 
degree  opportunities  are  nonexistent.    Mass.  Maritime  initiated  continu- 
ing education  in  the  fall  1972  with  several  courses,  but  no  formal  de- 
gree programs.    It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  program  will  expand 
quickly  and  soon  grant  degrees.    A  considerable  number  of  avocational 
interest  courses  are  provided  by  the  community  service  program  at  Cape 
Cod.     (This  brief  overview  is  incomplete—important  detailed  analysis  of 
program  and  course  competition  is  in  the  text  and  charts  for  this  area.) 


Boston  area:    The  scope  of  programs  offered  in  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  Boston  region  is  the  broadest  in  the  state.    Although  the 
region  supports  many  large  programs,  competition  is  intense,  particularly 
in  those  subjects  which  have  seen  the  most  duplication  across  the  state: 
education  and  business  and  management.    In  terms  of  both  program  size 
and  variety  of  degree  offerings,  the  area  is  dominated  by  the  large 
continuing  education  programs  at  Northeastern  University  (Lincoln  and 
University  Colleges),  accounting  for  38%  of  the  areajs  continuing 
studies  students.    Large  programs  are  also  provided  by  several  other 
private  institutions.    Proprietary  and  independent  institutions  and 
adult  education  centers  are  numerous  and  often  large.    Course  compe- 
tition between  the  former  group  and  colleges  and  universities  is  strong 
est  in  the  areas  of  business  and  technology.    Competition  and  duplica- 
tion at  both  the  program  and  individual  course  level  promises  to  become 
even  more  severe  as  Bunker  Hill  and  Roxbury  Community  Colleges  open 
continuing  education  programs  and  as  U . /Mass . -Boston  continues  its 
policy  of  increasing  substantially  part-time  enrollment  in  its  full-time 
programs  and  courses.     (This  brief  overview  is  incomplete—important  de- 
tailed analysis  of  program  and  course  competition  is  in  the  text  and 
charts  for  this  area.) 
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Part-time  Study  in  Regular  Full-time  Programs 


As  discussed  earlier,  access  is  the  significant  factor  in  assessing 
part-time  study  opportunities  in  full-time  programs.    Part-time  students 
account  for  a  small  percentage  of  the  totil  group  being  examined  by 
this  study,  numbering  roughly  19,000  statewide.    Many  of  them  are  also 
in  graduate  programs  which  are  similar  to  continuing  education  at 
the  state  colleges,  rather  than  part-time  within  a  regular  full-time 
academic  program. 

Variations  in  the  access  policies  which  define  the  nature  of 
part-time  study  in  Massachusetts  are  minimal.    With  few  exceptions, 
these  policies  can  be  summarized  as: 

1)  All  full-time  courses  of  instruction  are  opon  to  part-time 
students. 

2)  The  same  admissions  standards  apply  to  full-time  and  part-time 
matriculated  degree  candidates. 

3)  Schools  that  allow  part-time  study  on  a  nonmatriculated 
basis  allow  part-time  students  to  enroll  on  a  space-available  basis 
without  formal  admissions  requirements. 

4)  Costs  charged  for  part-time  students  at  private  schools  are 
calculated  based  on  prorated   semester  tuition  rates.    Public  insti- 
tutions charge  on  per  credit  hour  or  course  basis  that  generally  results 
in  a  higher  cost  per  course  for  part-time  than  full-time  students. 

5)  Little  or  no  financial  aid  or  special  services  (such  as  coun- 
seling and  advising)  are  provided  for  part-time  students. 

6)  Most  programs  in  the  full-time  program  are  only  available  in 
the  day  time,  which  limits  the  part-time  study  opportunities  to  those 
who  are  free  to  take  courses  during  those  hours. 

_   7)    Although  most  schools  accept  CLEP  examination  credits  (up 
to  30  credit  hours) ,  few  offer  or  plan  to  offer  such  external  learning 
devices  as  credit  for  experience. 

8)    Most  proprietary  and  independent  schools  offer  programs  that 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  part-time  study,  with  the  exception  of  special 
evening  or  continuing  education  programs . 

Specially-designed  part-time  programs  avai lab  ia  at  Massachusetts 
colleges  and  'iniversities  include:    U. /Mass .-Amherst's  Pittsfield  MBA 
program;  Extended  Learning  Program  at  Worcester  State;  MBA  in  management 
at  Clark  University;  and  a  new  degree  program  for  prisoners  at  U./Mass.- 
Boston.    Graduate  programs  at  Northeastern,  Boston  College,  Suffolk, 
Babson,  and  Boston  University  enroll  large  numbers  of  part-tine  students. 
U. /Mass. -Boston  and  Lowell  State  have  no  continuing  education  programs 
per  se,  but  include  all  part-tine  students  in  their  full-time 
programs. 
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I  I.C.I.    Program  Inventox^y  Tables:    An  Explanation 


Continuing  Education 

To  assess  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  programs  offered 
in  continuing  education,  two  sets  of  regional  inventory  tables  have  been 
developed.    On  of  these  depicts  the  kinds  of  programs  available  in  Fall 
1972  by  subject  using  a  modified  form  of  the  HEGIS  (Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey)  classification  system.    The  other  is  an 
examination  of  selected  characteristics  of  each  degree  oroeram. 

Included  in  the  inventory  are  courses  of  study  leading  to 
associate,  bachelor's,  or  graduate  degree;    programs  that  offer  a 
certificate  or  credit  but  do  not  lead  to  a  regular  degree;  non- 
credit  special  programs  (often  described  as  community  service 
courses) ;    programs  in  which  students  are  cross-registered  from 
another  institution;  and  any  of  the  above  for  which  a  school  has 
concrete  plans  to  implement  in  the  future.    Where  appropriate, 
schools  are  grouped  into  subregions  of  geographic  proximity.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  categorisation  excludes  short-term  con- 
ferences and  workshops,  even  if  they  were  administered  by  a  division 
of  continuing  education. 

In  some  cases,  an  institution  failed  to  report  in  its  Data 
Format  sufficient  program  information.    For  these  schools,  sup- 
portive material  such  as  catalogues  and  course  bulletins  was  used. 
Cases  in  which  the  desired  information  was  still  unavailable  are 
noted  on  the  charts.    In  deciding  how  to  classify  various  programs, 
priority  was  given  to  the  school's  own  interpretation  of  its  program. 
However,  when  sufficient  evidence  indicated  that  this  interpretation 
was  inconsistent  with  the  formats  and  definitions  of  this  study, 
the  reported  information  was  revised  accordingly. 

The  characteristics  examined  in  the  detailed  table  are  defined  as 
follows: 

a)  Degree—initials  of    the  degree  awarded  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  course  work  in  this  subject,  as  defined  by  the 
institution  granting  the  degree. 

b)  Number  of  courscs--total  number  of  different  courses  offered 
in  Fall  1972  term  meeting  major  requirements  for  this  degree 
or  program. 

c)  Time  offered--period  of  the  day  in  which  courses  in  this 
degree  program  are  held,  signified  by  the  following  code: 
m  -  8  a.m.  co  12  noon,  Monday  t  rough  Friday;  a  -  12  noon 
to  4  p.m.,  Monday  through  Frida;  ,  £  -  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday;  n^  -  after  6  p.m.,  Monday  through 
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Friday;  w  -  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

d)  Program  Head  Count       total  number  of  individuals  enrolled  in 
the  program,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  1972  term. 

e)  FTE  of  the  Enrolled  Students       the  full-time  equivalent  of  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  program,  as  defined  by  the  reporting 
institution.    This  is  normally  calculated  by  dividing  the 
aggregate  number  of  part-time  student  credit  hours  by  the 
institution's  normal  full  course  load. 

f)  Number  of  Matriculated  Degree  Candidates—number  of  enrolled 
students  who  are  formally  recognized  as  working  toward  a 
particular  degree  as  defined  by  the  reporting  institution. 
(Note:    since  matriculation  requirements  vary  widely  by  insti- 
tution, some  students  who  wo\ id  be  considered  matriculated 
degree  candidates  by  one  school  would  not  necessarily  be 

so  defined  by  another.) 

g)  Number  of  Degrees  Granted  (1971-72)  --  total  number  of  degrees 
conferred  in  this  program  during  the  1971-1972  academic  year. 

h)  Year  Begun  --  year  in  which  this  program  or  degree  was  first 
offered. 

i)  Occupational  Programs  —  programs  which  serve  the  purpose 

of  training  the  student  for  immediate  employment  at  the  semi- 
professional  level.    This  does  not  preclude,  however,  the 
possibility  of  advanced  degree  work  upon  attainment  of  an 
associate  degree  in  an  occupational  program. 

In  summarizing  the  program  information  reported  in  the  Data  Formats, 
some  items  were  excluded.    General  factors  such  as  incompleteness 
of  response  and  invariability  by  program  resulted  in  these  exclusions. 
Examples  of  the  latter  include:    number  of  curriculum  credits  required 
for  a  degree;  accreditation;  fees;  admission  requirements;  availabil- 
ity of  cooperative  programs;  location;  type  of  faculty.    While  these 
are  certainly  factors  in  any  examination  of  program  scope  and  compre- 
hensiveness, data  w^  particularly  hard  to  obtain.    Further,  they  lend 
themselves  to  consideration  on  a  broader  scale  than  that  provider  in  a 
program-by-program  breakdown.    In  addition,  some  of  these  factors  will 
be  discussed  more  direct-/  in  other  sections  of  this  study.    The  aim  of 
thsse  tables  is  to  Highlight  the  variables  which  have  a  direct  effect  on 
program  scope,  aad  which  do  indeed  vary  by  program. 

Since  community  service  courses  usually  vary  considerably  from 
one  year  to  the  next,  it  was  unnecessary  to  provide  detailed  informa- 
tion about  them.    Those  offered  in  fall  19 72  are  inventoried  as  non- 
credit  special  programs  on  tho  basic  program  table. 

Finally,  courses  are  often  available  for  credit  in  a  particular 
subject  even  though  no  such  degree  is  available.    In  each  regional 
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table,  continuing  education  course  registrations  are  compiled  by 
subject  fields.    The  classification  system  is  a  modified  form  of  that 
used  in  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS) . 
Institutions  were  asked  to  classify  their  courses  in  conformity  to 
this  system;  in  cases  where  that  was  not  done,  course  listings  were 
placed  in  their  appropriate  categories. 

Several  schools  did  not  report  this  data.    These  are  generally 
indicated  by  "NR"  (not  reported)  at  the  top  of  a  column.  Wherever 
possible,  this  missing  data  \-as  sought  from  sources  such  as  catalogues 
or  course  listings  published  by  the  institution.    These  cases  are 
marked  by  an  asterisk  (*),  indicating  that  an  unspecified  number  of 
courses  are  available  in  that  subject. 

Noncredit  course  registrations  are  included  in  the  subject  total. 
They  are  also  indicated  by  the  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the 
number  of  registrations.    Noncredit  avocational  interest  course 
registrations  are  generally  excluded  from  the  totals. 

NOTE:    Geographic  service  areas  within  each  region  are  shown  by 
heavy  dividing  lines.    Institutions  within  the  same  geo- 
graphic service  area  serve  the  same  students.    (See  Section 
1 1. A  for  explanation.) 
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II, C. 2,  -  Western  Region 

Discussion:    Program  Inventory  Tables 

Springfield  Area 
Pittsfield/North  Adams  Area 
Amherst /Northampton  Area 

Table:    Inventory  of  Programs  Offered  Fall,  1972  in  Continuing 
Studies,  by  Subject  and  Institution 

Table:  Selected  Characteristics  of  Continuing  Education  Programs 
Offered  Fall,  1972 

Table:    Course  Registrations  in  Continuing  Education,  Programs 
Offered  Fall,  1972,  by  Subject 


Discussion:  Western  Region  Continuing  Education  Program 
Tables   s  5  


The  scope  of  programs  offered  in  this  region  is  one  of  the  broadest 
in  the  state.    This  is  partly  a  function  of  intensive  competition  among 
a  variety  of  state  colleges,  community  colleges,  private  colleges,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.    One  central  focus  of  this  mixture  of  insti- 
tutions occurs  in  the  Springfield  area,  where  two  community  colleges 
(Holyoke  and  Springfield  Tech),  three  private  colleges  (American  Inter- 
national, Western  New  England,  and  Springfield)  and  a  state  college 
(Westfield)  have  been  vying  for  their  share  of  the  area's  educational 
market . 

A  natural  barrier--the  Berkshire  Mountains--separates  the  highly 
competitive  Springfield  area  schools  from  the  extreme  Western  portion  of 
the  region.    In  continuing  education  programs  largely  dependent  upon  the 
commuting  student,  such  physical  obstacles  tend  to  define  the  limits  of  an 
institution's  potential  service  area.    Thus  Berkshire  Community  College 
and  North  Adams  State  are  isolated,  in  competitive  terms,  from  the  Spring- 
field area  schools  across  the  Berkshires. 

Another  distinct  facet  of  the  region  is  the  area  north  of  Springfield. 
Both  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  and  Greenfield  Community 
College  draw  upon  students  in  this  subregion  for  their  continuing  education 
programs . 

Placed  on  top  of  this  amalgam  of  colleges  and  universities  is  a  "sys- 
tem" of  public  adult  education  programs  and  vocational  schools  competing 
for  another  portion  of  the  postsecondary   adult  learning  force.    The  sorting 
out  all  these  elements,  in  terms  of  program  availability  and  duplication, 
can  only  be  accomplished  on  the  subregional  basis  suggested  by  the  geo- 
gnohic  factors  cited  above.    Thus,  three  distinct  areas  of  the  Western 
region  will  be  examined  here:    Springfield,  Pittsfield/North  Adams,  and 
Amh<?Tst/Northampton . 


Springfield  Area 

The  highly  competitive  nature  of  continuing  education  in  the  Spring- 
field area  has  already  been  mentioned.    One  apparent  result  has  been  the 
widespread  planning  for  new  degree  programs,  attempts  designed  to  tap 
new  markets  in  an  area  already  saturated  with  educational  opportunities. 
Westfield  State  is  planning  ten  new  bachelor's  degrees,  most  of  them  in 
fields  where  there  are  no  such  existing  programs  in  the  subregion.  In 
the  heavily  concentrated  education  area,  Springfield  and  American  Inter- 
national Colleges  are  planning  new  master's  programs;  the  latter  school 
is  also  considering  implementation  of  f  i  interdisciplinary  master's  degre 
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which  it  notes  is  not  presently  available  in  the  area.    Bay  Path  Junior 
College  is  planning  to  embark  on  its  first  degree  program  this  year,  of- 
fering an  associate  degree  in  liberal  arts,  child  study,  and  mental 
health.    Trend  data  (see  Section  II.B.)  indicate  that  the  growth  of 
the  public  community  colleges  (Springfield  Tech  and  Holyoke)  and  Westfield 
State  College  programs  has  caused  enrollment  reductions  in  selected 
fields  in  the  presently  existing  private  programs. 


The  result  for  program  coverage  is  that  area  adults  are  being  given 
a  broad  range,  in  terms  of  both  subject  and  degree  level,  of  opportuni- 
ties, as  the  inventory  chart  reveals.  But  to  what  extent  does  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  degree  programs  duplicate  the  area's  educational  resources? 
Three  highly  competitive  subject  areas  —  education,  business,  and  engi- 
neering technology  --  can  be  examined  to  provide  an  answer. 

In  education,  Westfield  has  the  widest  range  of  programs  at  both 
bachelor's  and  graduate  level.    American  International  offers  the  same 
degree  in  two  instances:    MAT  in  foreign  languages  and  MEd  in  special 
education.    The  latter  is  one  of  Westfield's  largest  degree  programs, 
and  although  American  International  did  not  report  program  enrollment 
data,  its  higher  course  fee  ($168  versus  $66  at  Westfield)  puts  it  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.    On  the  undergraduate  level,  Westfield  and 
Springfield  have  divided  all  the  speciality  areas  except  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, where  Westfield's  considerably  larger  program  clearly  predominates. 

While  the  competitive  pattern  in  education  develops  along  the  lines 
of  public-private  institutions,  two  private  colleges  are  vying  for  stu- 
dents in  the  field  of  business  degrees.    American  International  and  West- 
em  New  England  offer  identical  degrees  (Bachelor's  in  Business  Admini- 
stration -  BBA)  in  accounting  and  management.    Data  for  comparisons  on 
the  basis  of  degrees  granted  was  not  reported,  but  program  head  count 
statistics  reveal  that  business  students  at  Western  New  England  far  out- 
number those  at  American  International,  by  a  margin  of  500  to  100.  In 
some  specialized  subfields,  such  as  finance,  economic!.,  and  personnel 
management,  American  International  offers  the  only  BBA.    These  are  small 
programs,  however,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  29.    Fees  and  matriculatioa 
requirements  at  the  two  schools  are  comparable.    Provisions  for  cross- 
registration  (which  include  Springfield  College)  are  seldom  utilized  by 
continuing  education  students. 

On  the  graduate  level,  American  International  and  Western  New 
England  both  offer  an  MBA  degree,  although  matriculated  enrollment  in  the 
latter  school's  program  is  more  than  6  tiiues  that  of  American  Internation- 
al.   While  both  programs  are  given  at  night,  Western  New  England  also  has 
Saturday  courses  in  its  program.    Both  schools  operate  business  degree 
programs  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base;  however,  they  have  different  degree 
objectives.    American  International  provides  an  associate,  B.A.,  and  B.S.  in 
business  administration  for  military  personnel  at  the  base.    Western  New 
England  offers  an  MBA  at  Westover,  with  an  annual  enrollment  of  from  40  to 
60.    Although  it  did  not  report  a  breakdown  in  its  Westover  enrollment, 
American  International  offered  17  courses  there  to  294  students  in  fall 
1972  (which  includes  liberal  arts  as  well  as  business  courses). 
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Two  community  colleges       Holyoke  and  Springfield  Tech       also  pro- 
vide associate  degree  programs  in  accounting  and  business  administration 
and  management.    Springfield  Tech's  degree,  however,  is  largely  oriented 
toward  career  employment  upon  completion,  while  Holyoke  considers  its 
associate  in  business  programs  as  appropriate  to  both  occupational  and 
transfer  aspirations.    Both  schools  report  success,  in  terms  of  enroll- 
ment and  student  satisfaction,  with  their  respective  programs. 

The  engineering  field  offers  a  different  perspective  through  which  to 
View  program  competition  in  the  area  between  Holyoke  and  Springfield  Tech 
Community  Colleges.    The  latter  institution  offers  associate  degrees  in  a 
wide  variety  of  engineering  specialties,  both  academic  and  occupational. 
Holyoke  reports  that  its  associate  programs  in  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  computer  technologies  have  met  with  difficulties  in  competition  with 
Springfield,  its  unrealistic  curriculum  requirements,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  job  placements,  and  poor  facilities.    Springfield  Tech  did  not 
report  the  number  of  technology  degrees  granted  in  1971-72,  but  Holyoke 
awarded  only  2  engineering  technology  degrees  during  that  period. 

In  addition,  Western  New  England  operates  three  large  bachelor's 
degree  programs  in  engineering,  with  a  total  of  261  matriculated  decree 
candidates  enrolled  in  Fall  1972.  The  analysis  of  course  registrations 
reveals  a  similar  assessment  of  the  competition  and  duplication  in  this 
field.  Some  plans  to  offer  U/Mass  upper  division  courses  (and  possibly 
degrees)  at  the  Springfield  Technical  Community  College  campus  have 
raised  concerns  of  increased  competition  and  duplication. 

Reflecting  the  overall  competitive  picture  in  the  Springfield  subre- 
gion,  the  city  adult  education  program  offers  no  postsecondary  programs. 
It  does  provide  many  community  interest,  vocational,  and  practical  courses 
that  supplement  the  degree  and  course  offerings  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Pittsfield/North  Adams  Area 

♦ 

Degree  program  opportunities  in  this  subregion  fall  into  three 
major  types:     1)    associate  programs  in  liberal  arts  and  business,  data 
processing,  and  engineering  technologies  offered  at  Berkshire  Community 
College;  2)    bachelor's  programs  in  biology,  business  administration, 
education,  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  history  at 
North  Adams  State;  and  3)    graduate  programs  in  education  at  North 
Adams  State,     From  this  breakdown,   it  is  apparent  that  degree  programs 
duplication  is  nonexistent.    On  a  course  level,  however,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  liberal  arts  courses  at  Berkshire  would  be  competing 
with  B.A.  program  courses  at  North  Adams.    Such  a  comparison  cannot 
be  made  because  Berkshire  did  not  report  course  registration  data  in 
either  degree  programs  or  on  a  sub j e:t -by-subject  basis. 


Amherst/Northampton  Area 


This  subregion  is  much  less  a  unified,  discrete  unit  than  are  the  others. 
The  two  institution  in  the  area,  U. /Mass .-Amherst  and  Greenfield  Communi- 
ty College,  offer  no  duplicative  degree  programs.    The  course  competition 
in  the  area,  however,  might  reveal  some  degree  of  competition  between  them. 
On  the  noncredit    program  level,  in  fact,  both  have  a  broad  range  of  of- 
ferings. 

U./Mass.  *s  major  degree  offerings  in  continuing  education  are  in  edu- 
cation:   elementary  (at  the  bachelor1 s  level)  and  vocational  and  counse- 
ling (master's  level).  A  new  bachelor's  program  in  general  studies,  with 
concentrations  in  law  enforcement  and  fire  science,  will  open  up  new, 
advanced  opportunities  for  graduates  of  the  numerous  associate  degree 
programs  in  the  region. 

Another  U./Mass.  program,  called  University  Independent  Study  (a 
Xerox  Corporation  program),  may  open  up  new  opportunities  for  home  study. 
It  will  be  a  noncredit  correspondence  program  in  two  fields,  effective 
writing  and  small  business  administration.    It  is  being  developed  through 
a  consortium  of  11  major  state  universities  and  the  marketing  assistance 
of  a  subsidiary  of  the  Xerox  Corporation.    The  implementation  of  such  a 
home  study  program  centered  at  U./Mass.  would  expand  opportunities  for 
adult  training  in  the  region  as  well  as  the  state. 

Another  major  function  provided  by  U./Mass.  is  the  sponsorship  of 
numerous  short-term  conferences  and  workshops.    The  scale  of  the  operation 
is  unmatched  in  that  part  of  the  state,  and  offers  a  broad  range  of 
educational  programs  for  numerous  groups. 


It  is  suggested  that  tho  reader  review  the  area  trend  charts 
(Section  II. B.)  and  accompanying  text  for  each  geographic  service  area. 
Further,  the  reader  should  review  the  discussion  regarding  the  education 
periphery  (Section  U.K.)  to  understand  competition  between  the  core  and 
the  periphery  in  these  areas. 


o 
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COURSE  REGISTRATIONS  IN 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
OFFERED  FALL,  1972,  BY  SUBJECT 
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Discussion:    Central  Region  Continuing  Education  Program  Inventory 


Tables 


In  looking  at  program  scope  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  Central 
region,  it  is  useful  to  separate,  for  special  attention,  the  schools  in 
the  Worcester  area.    Two  public  institutions  (Quinsigamond  Community 
College  and  Worcester  State  College)  and  four  private  ones  (Anna  Maria 
College,  Assumption  College,  Clark  University,  and  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute)  provide  evening  degree  programs  through  separate  divisions. 
Though  tied  cooperatively  in  some  sense  through  the  Worcester  Consortium 
for  Higher  Education,  these  schools  generally  perceive  the  continuing 
education  atmosphere  as  one  of  considerable  competition.    In  other  parts 
of  the  region,  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College  and  Framingham  State 
College  experience  a  different  sort  of  competitive  pressure:    the  former 
from  local  adult  education  and  technical-vocational  programs,  and  the 
latter,  as  it  seeks  to  expand  its  offerings  into  other  fields,  from  the 
Northeastern  University  branch  in  Framingham,    Unique  in  the  region  is 
Fitchburg  State  College,  which  is  at  least  thirty  miles  from  any 
perceived  competitor. 

In  view  of  these  differing  situations,  each  geographic  service  area 
will  be  discussed  in  turn. 

Worcester  Area 

Despite  the  high  concentration  of  continuing  education  programs, 
duplication  -  in  terms  of  degree  programs  -  is  minimal.  Quinsigamond 
offers  the  only  associate  degree,  in  business  administration,  liberal 
arts,  and  several  occupational  programs.    Worcester  State  has  a  monopoly 
on  graduate  programs  in  education,  although  they  have  been  under  a 
moratorium  on  these  degrees  pending  further  study.    Should  these  be  no 
longer  offered,  no  graduate  programs  in  this  field  would  be  available  in 
the  Worcester  area.    Similarly,  Worcester  Polytechnic  (W.P.I.)  provides 
the  only  available  graduate  degrees  in  business,  engineering,  mathematics, 
and  physics. 

Anna  Maria  College  has  only  one  continuing  studies  degree  program  - 
a  B,S.  in  Health  Studies  designed  for  nurses  that  was  instituted  in  1977:. 
It  is  the  only  such  program  available.    Similarly,  Clark  University  and 
Assumption  College  offer  bachelor's  degrees  in  non-duplicative  fields. 
The  only  severe  duplicative  and  competitive  situation  exists  between  the 
associate  degree  programs  in  business  and  liberal  studies  at  Quinsigamond 
and  Worcester  Junior  College.    The  latter1 s  programs  have  suffered  greatly 
following  introduction  of  parallel  degrees  at  Quinsigamond. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  student  seeking  a  particular  degree  in  a 
particular  field  in  the  Worcester  area,  the  choice  is  clear.    The  sole 
determinant  in  general  is  which  school  offers  it.    In  terms  of  scope 
of  offerings,  the  Worcester  area  schools  provide  as  a  broad  a  range  of 
degree  programs  in  continuing  education  as  those  in  any  part  of  the 
state,  as  the  inventory  reveals. 
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Although  these  facts  (excepting  the  Quinsigamond-Worcester  Junior 
College  problem)  reveal  no  duplication  of  degree  offerings,  there  is 
severe  competition  on  the  level  of  course  enrollments  of  degree  and  non- 
degree-seeking  students.    Tne  competition  is  most  intense  at  the  level  of 
lower  division  courses.    Quinsigamond  Community  College  particularly  appears 
to  have  drawn  many  students  who  would  previously  have  gone  to  one  of  the 
other  institutions.    The  private  institutions  keenly  perceiv?  this 
competition  and  enrollment  trends  bear  out  the  point.    With  a  planned  expan- 
sion of  undergraduate  programs  and  courses  at  Worcester  State,  this  public/ 
private  competition  should  become  even  more  severe.    U. /Mass . -Amhtvst 
has  manifested  interest  in  the  Worcester  market  by  offering  a  few  courses 
there  in  the  past.    The  future  of  such  efforts  is  unclear. 

Significantly,  the  Worcester  area  schools  offer  few  noncredit, 
special  interest  courses,  the  kind  of  programs  generally  categorized  as 
community  service.    This  function  appears  to  be  filled  largely  by  the 
active  and  highly  publicized  adult  education  program  of  the  Worcester 
Public  Schools.    Offering  a  wide  variety  of  avocational,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  special  interest  programs  in  several  locations  at  low  cost  to 
Worcester  residents,  this  program  has  seemingly  taken  firm  control  over 
the  so-called  community  service  function.    An  enrollment  of  over  11,000 
in  1972-73  general  adult  education  courses  is  evidence  of  its  reach  into 
the  community. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  Consortium's  cross- 
registration  program  on  continuing  studies,  largely  because  of  the  lad: 
of  data  on  this  subject.    One  indication  that  such  cross-registration  ,.s 
limited  comes  from  Quinsigamond,  which  reported  that  only  22  of  its 
evening  students  were  taking  courses  at  Consortium  schools.    Only  nine 
students  from  these  institutions  were  attending  Quinsigamond  courses  on 
this  basis. 

Fitchburg/Gardner  Area 

As  noted  above,  Fitchburg  State  is  uniquely  located  at  a  considerable 
commuting  distance  from  any  competitive  continuing  studies  institutions. 
Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  Fitchburg  offers  several  unique  masters 
programs  in  education  -  vocational,  industrial  and  special. 

Although  it  is  located  nearby,  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College  does 
not  offer  any  degree  programs  that  compete  with  Fitchburg.     Its  largest 
programs  are  associate  degree  occupational  courses  in  business  technology, 
law  enforcement,  and  fire  science.    In  the  latter  two  areas,  both 
Mt.  Wachusett  and  Quinsigamond  have  associate  programs  which  cannot  be 
seen  as  duplicative,  because  the  distance  between  the  two  schools  forces 
them  to  draw  upon  clientele  groups  from  different  geographic  areas. 

Framingham  Area 

Framingham  State1 s  continuing  education  has  been  generally  limited  to 
graduate  programs  in  education,  though  plans  to  expand  into  various 
undergraduate  studies  are  being  implemented.    In  view  of  the  moratorium 
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on  graduate  programs  at  Worcester  State,  and  the  distance  to  both 
Worcester  and  Hitchburg  from  the  Framingham  area,  these  programs  do  *^ot 
directly  compete  with  the  other  education  degree  programs  in  the 
region.    The  U./Mass.  Branch  Campus  recently  opened  at  Concord/Carlisle 
high  school,  however,  appears  duplicative  o'c  the  Framingham  State  offerings, 
and  the  latter  believes  the  competition  unwarranted.    A  new  external 
bachelor1 s  degree  program  in  liberal  arts  at  Framingham,  started  in 
February  1973,  is  unique  in  the  region.    Should  implementation  of 
other  external  degrees  in  law  enforcement,  social  work,  urban  studies, 
business,  and  environmental  health  develop  by  1975  as  planned,  the  scope 
of  the  Central  region  programs  will  be  greatly  expanded  without 
unnecessary  duplication. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  on  the  inventory  chart  for  the  region, 
Northeastern  University  operates  a  University  College  branch  at 
Framingham  North  High  School  with  a  1972  enrollment  of  1738.  (About 
60  students  are  also  enrolled  in  Lincoln  College  courses  in  Framingham-) 
However,  Northeastern  does  not  currently  offer  any  of  the  same  degrees 
as  Framingham  State.    Competition  in  courses  and  special  program  studies 
is  becoming  a  problem,  however,  as,  for  example,  Framingham  institutes  a 
law  enforcement  program  in  competition  with  Northeastern1 s. 


In  terms  of  program  comprehensiveness  in  the  Central  region,  it  has 
already  been  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Worcester  area,  that  few  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  provide  noncredit,  community  service  courses. 
This  is,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  the  level  of  activity  in  local  adult 
education  programs.    A  similar  situation  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
region. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  review  the  area  trend  charts 
(Section  II.B.)  and  accompanying  text  for  each  geographic  service  area. 
Further,  the  reader  should  review  the  discussion  regarding  the  education 
periphery  (Section  U.K.)  to  understand  competition  between  the  core  and 
periphery  in  these  areas. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION,  cont'd. 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

CENTRAL  REGION 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


CENTRAL  REGION 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS,  cont'd. 

CENTRAL  REGION 
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COURSE  REGISTRATIONS  IN 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
OFFERED  FALL,  1972,  BY  SUBJECT 
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Discussion:    Program  Inventory  Tables 
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Discussion:    Northeast  Region  Continuing  Education  Program  Inventory 


^ables 


An  important  historical  factor  in  the  Northeast  region  is  a  school 
located  in  Boston.    Northeastern  University,  through  both  University  and 
Lincoln  Colleges,  has  operated  a  large  branch  campus  in  Burlington,  a 
smaller  branch  in  Lynn,  and  a  third  in  Haverhill.    The  public  institutions 
of  the  region  at  the  community  college  and  state  college  level  and  the 
Northeastern  branches  offer  competitive  programs.    Competition  with  the 
community  colleges  is  stiff  since  the  latter  have  opened  programs  and 
courses  duplicative  of  those  already  offered  by  Northeastern. 

A  wide  variety  of  courses  is  offered  at  Burlington,  especially  in 
liberal  arts,  law  enforcement,  and  business.    An  analysis  of  course 
registrations  in  the  region  revels  the  extent  to  which  the  corrmunity 
colleges  and  Northeastern1 s  branches  provide  competitive  courses.  The 
extent  of  degree  level  competition  is  difficult  to  assess  since  students 
at  the  Northeastern  branches  usually  complete  degree  requirements  at  the 
main  campus  in  Boston.    Some  degrees  are  available  at  Burlington  (in 
engineering  and  business  at  the  graduate  level,  and  liberal  arts,  socio- 
logy* English,  history,  and  psychology  at  the  undergraduate  level),  but 
the  time  required  for  completion  of  all  requirements  might  be  lengthy 
because  of  the  less  extensive  course  offerings  there  compared  to  the 
Boston  campus.    The  relatively  small  number  of  courses  at  Lynn  and 
Haverhill  would  make  completion  of  various  degree  requirements,  even  at 
an  associate  level,  a  lengthy  process.    Lincoln  College  degrees  require 
laboratory  work,  not  available  at  the  branches. 

Dates  of  introduction  of  programs  in  the  region  and  examination  of 
enrollment  trends  following  introduction  of  new  programs  (see  Section  II. B.) 
reveals  the  pattern  of  course  and  program  offerings  as  developed  in  the 
region. 

Two  generally  specialized  institutions  in  the  region  provide 
comprehensive  program  coverage  in  their  respective  fields.    In  the  area 
of  education,  Salem  State  College  offers  a  range  of  degrees  at  the 
baccalaureate  and  graduate  level  in  numerous  program  fields.    It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  Northeast  region  school  that  grants  degrees  in  continuing 
education;    Lowell  State  offers  only  daytime  degrees. 

Similarly,  Lowell  Technological  Institute  covers  numerous  aspects  of 
the  engineering  field  with  both  associate  and  bachelor's  degree  programs. 
With  the  subsequent  entry  of  the  community  colleges  into  engineering  tech- 
nology fields  at  the  associate  degree  level  Lowell  Tech  has  expanded  its 
baccalaureate  programs  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  associate 
degree  holders  in  engineering  who  desired  advanced  study  at  night.  Lowell 
Tech  was  able  to  absorb  decreasing  associate  level  enrollments  into  an 
expanded  bachelor's  program.    This  development  of  community  colleges  as 
eeders  into  both  employment  and  higher  level  programs  at  other  institu- 
tions is  an  example  of  how  potential  program  duplication  can  be  converted 
to  complimentary  expenditures  of  resources. 
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Unlike  the  engineering  area,  where  the  region's  schools  have 
succeeded  in  broadening  program  coverage,  degree  programs  in  business 
administration  are  extensive.    North  Shore,  Northern  Essex,  Merrimack, 
and  Lowell  Tech  offer  associate  degrees  in  business  administration. 
Salem  State,  Merrimack,  and  Lowell  Tech  also  grant  bachelor's  degrees 
in  business.    The  apparent  duplication  in  the  latter  case  is  mitigated 
by  the  fact  that  Lowell  Tech's  degree  is  a  B.B.A.,  which  is  more 
oriented  toward  direct  application  in  management  in  technological 
industries*    All  three  community  colleges  in  the  region  operate 
occupational  programs  in  accounting  and  secretarial  skills. 

The  highest  level  of  competition  in  business  programs  appears  to 
be  occurring  between  Merrimf;k,  Lowell  Tech,  and  Northern  Essex  at  the 
associate  degree  level.    Competition  among  these  programs  is  intense. 
It  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  interface  of  efforts  observed  in  the 
engineering  fields  is  not  evolving  among  schools  offering  business- 
related  degrees.    Merrimack  has  suffered  a  sharp  decline  in  enrollment 
in  lower  division  business  courses  since  North  Shore  and  Northern  Essex 
Community  Colleges  have  opened  duplicative  programs  and  competitive 
courses . 

In  the  occupational  fields  generally,  program  coverage  is  broad. 
Programs  in  the  health  service  fields,  though  smaller  than  those  in 
business  and  police  science,  are  expanding  to  meet  future  employment 
demands.    Two  of  the  new  associate  degrees  planned  by  Middlesex,  for 
example,  will  be  offered  in  medical  technology  and  nurs.ing. 

Four  associate  programs  in  law  enforcement  are  available,  and  all 
have  large  enrollments.    In  addition,  Northeastemr  *■  three  area 
branches  offer  extensive  law  enforcement  courses.    Such  courses  have  a 
large,  readily  available  clientele.    Federal  and  state  funding  support 
for  law  enforcement  programs  increases  their  attractiveness .  The 
availability  of  a  noncredit  special  program  (at  North  Shore)  and  a 
certificate  program  (at  Northern  Essex)  are  indicative  of  the  depth  of 
interest  in  this  subject.    In  this  area,  as  well,  there  is  evidence, 
of  programs  being  pioneered  in  the  Northeastern  branch  campuses,  then 
being  replicated  at  the  public  community  colleges,  leading  to  a  drop  in 
Northeastern  enrollment. 

Salem  State  is  planning  new  bachelor 's  degree  programs  that  would 
significantly  broaden  the  type  of  educational  opportunities  available  for 
adults  in  the  Northeast  region.    Scheduled  for  implementation  in  Fall 
1973  is  an  open  college  B.A.  degree,  using  independent  study,  television, 
videotape,  and  other  nontraditional  learning  methods.    Salem  State  also 
intends  to  broaden  its  existing  baccalaureate  piograms  to  allow  students 
to  take  advantage  of  such  learning  techniques  while  satisfying  degree 
requirements.    A  planned  B.S.  in  general  studies  at  Salem  State  would 
open  up  additional  advanced  degree  possibilities  for  graduates  of 
associate  degree  programs  in  the  region. 
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Lynn/Salem  Area 


The  two  area  institutions  -  Salem  State  and  North  Shore  Community 
College  -  offer  a  wide  variety  of  academic,  occupation  and  noncredit 
offerings.    Salem  State  offers  a  range  of  degrees  at  the  B*A.  and  graduate 
level  in  numerous  program  fields,  particularly  education,  and  is  planning 
an  open  college  general  studies  B.A.  degree  using  nontraditional 
learning  methods.    North  Shore  Community  College  offers  exter.sive 
occupational  and  noncredit  programs.    Competition  is  intense  in  this  area 
with  Northeastern fs  Lynn  campus  and  with  programs  at  proprietary 
institutions  and  adult  education  programs, 

Andover/ Lowell  Area 

This  area  demonstrates  the  possibilities  for  program  articulation 
rather  than  competition.    Lowell  Tech  has  offered  engineering  programs  at 
the  associate  and  bachelor's  levels.    When  Northern  Essex  began  offering 
associate  level  programs,  and  drew  students  away,  Lowell  Tech  expanded 
its  bachelor's  programs.    In  contrast,  programs  in  business  at 
Northern  Essex,  Merrimack  and  Lowell  Tech  are  competitive,  particularly 
at  the  associate  degree  level,    (See  the  trend  charts  presented  earlier 
to  clarify  this  severe  competition.) 

Burlington/Bedford  Area 

This  area  has  one  public  institution,  Middlesex  Community  College,  and 
the  largest  of  the  Northeastern  branches  in  Burlington.    Northeastern' s 
course  offerings  in  liberal  arts,  business,  and  engineering  are  extensive. 
Middlesex  Community  College  has  some  competitive  programs  in  liberal 
studies,  law  enforcement  and  business.    Middlesex  Community  College 
offers  noncredit  courses  in  a  variety  of  areas,  but  faces  competition 
from  active  adult  education  programs  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
Middlesex  is  also  planning  new  programs  in  health  services. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  review  the  area  trend  charts 
(Section  II. B.)  and  accompanying  text  for  each  geographic  service  area. 
Further,  the  reader  should  review  the  discussion  of  the  education  periphery 
(Section  U.K.)  to  understand  competition  between  core  and  periphery 
in  these  areas,  and  the  failure  of  at  least  one  quality  proprietary 
institution  due  to  duplication  of  its  programs  by  a  nearby  public 
community  college. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION 

NORTHEAST  REGION 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION,  cont'd. 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 


ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  (academic) 


NORTHEAST  REGION 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 


ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  (occupational) 

NORTHEAST  REGION  m  ^py  AVAILABLE 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 


BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
NORTHEAST  REGION 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

NORTHEAST  REGION 
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COURSE  REGISTRATIONS  IN 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PRCuRAMS 
OFFERED  FALL,  1972,  BY  SUBJECT 


REGION:  NORTHEAST 


:ademic  Fields  of  Study 
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Discussion:    Program  Inventory  Tables 
Brockton  Area 

Fall  River/New  Bedford  Area 
Falmouth/Barnstable 

Table:    Inventory  of  Programs  Offered  Fall,  1972  in  Continuing 
Studies,  by  Subject  and  Institution 

Table:  Selected  Characteristics  of  Continuing  Education  Programs 
Offered  Fall,  1972 

Table:    Course  Registrations  in  Continuing  Education  Programs 
Offered  Fall,  1972,  by  Subject 
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Discussion:  Southeast  Region  Continuing  Education  Program 
Tables   


In  this  region,  as  in  most  others,  the  heaviest  concentration 
of  academic  degree  programs  occurs  in  business  administration.  In 
fact,  only  in  two  other  fields—elementary  education  and  interdiscip- 
linary hiananities-social  sciences—are  more  than  one  degree  program 
available.    Thus,  while  duplication  is  generally  not  a  problem  in 
terms  of  degree  programs,  neither  is  a  broad  scope  of  programs  char- 
acteristic of  the  Southeast  region. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  regions,  there  are  few  programs  in 
education  and  engineering.    Bridgewater  State  offers  extensive  master's 
programs  in  education,  covering  a  broad  range  of  specialty  areas,  but 
is  virtually  the  only  source  of  education  degrees  in  the  region. 
Besides  Bridgewater' s  graduate  offerings,  the  only  education  degree 
available  is  an  associate  program  (with  an  enrollment  of  39)  in  elem- 
entary education  at  Bristol  Community  College.  There  are  no  bachelor's  degree 
programs  offered  in  education  through  continuing  studies  in  the  region. 

Most  unusual,  compared  to  the  pattern  in  other  regions,  is  the 
lack  of  engineering  degree  programs  in  both  academic  and  occupational 
fields.    Only  two  such  programs  are  available,  both  of  them  at  the 
associate  degree  level.    Bristol  Community  College  offers  an  occupa- 
tional ly-oriented  associate  degree  in  engineering  technology.  No 
doubt  a  significant  factor  in  the  low  level  of  these  technical  programs 
is  the  relatively  sizeable  adult  and  two-year  postsecondary  enrollment 
(about  90)  at  the  Southeastern  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School 
in  South  Easton.    The  termination  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engin- 
eering associate  degree  programs  at  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Univ- 
ersity in  1970  also  contributed  to  the  present  situation  in  engineering 
fields. 

In  the  Southeast  region,  following  the  statewide  pattern,  law 
enforcement-police  science  courses  are  extensive.    Four  institutions 
offer  an  associate  degree  in  this  subject;  they  are  the  three  commun- 
ity colleges  (Massasoit,  Bristol,  and  Cape  Cod)  and  Dean  Junior  College. 
Because  Massasoit  did  not  report  detailed  information  about  its  occup- 
ational programs,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  definitive  conclusions  about 
law  enforcement  courses.    Of  the  remaining  three  institutions,  Bristol 
has  both  th«  largest  and  the  oldest  of  these  degree  programs.  Flex- 
ibility in  this  field  is  great.    Bristol  offers  courses  in  the  after- 
noon as  well  as  at  nig*t,  and  Dean  utilizes  video-tape  in  its  program, 
which  is  available  at  night  and  on  Saturday.    All  of  the  schools 
note  that  these  programs  are  successful,  largely  because  of  the  federal 
and  state  subsidies  available  (Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  and 
Chapter  811,  respectively).    In  view  of  the  large  potential  clientele 
for  these  programs  in  every  part  of  the  region,  coupled  with  strong 
financial  incentives  for  their  enrollment,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  four 
law  enforcement  programs  are  in  any  sense  duplicative  or  competitive. 
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As  previously  noted,  the  bulk  of  the  graduate  degrees  available 
through  continuing  studies  are  offered  by  Bridgewater  State.    It  pro- 
vides M.Ed,  programs  in  a  wide  range  of  educational  fields,  as  well  as 
offering  M . A .  degrees  in  biology,  chemistry,  history,  English,  and 
humanities.    These,  however,  are  the  only  postbaccaulareate  programs  in 
the  region,  a  fact  which  allows  room  for  new  program  development  on 
the  graduate  level. 

Similarly,  only  one  Southeast  region  institution  provides  bache- 
lor's degrees.     It  is  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  (S.M.U.) 
which  offers  a  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  and  a  B.A.   in  humanities. 
Although  courses  leading  to  these  degrees  are  given  in  a  flexible 
schedule  of  evening,  night,  and  weekend  courses,  the  small  size  of  the 
programs  (a  total  of  12  degrees  granted  in  1971-72)  indicates  the 
possibility  of  potential  growth  in  bachelor's  programs  in  the  region. 

Some  expansion  in  both  graduate  and  bachelor's  courses  is  being 
planned  at  S.M.U. ,  which  has  indicated  an  interest  in  future  bachelor's 
programs  in  accounting  and  English.    S.M.U.  is  also  considering  a 
master's  degree  program  in  bilingual  education,  but  no  concrete  steps 
were  reported  to  implement  it. 

One  school  in  the  region--Stonehill  College--  provides  noncredit 
courses  one  night  per  week  in  business,  communication,  fine  arts, 
philosophy,  and  biology.    Enrollment  is  small,  since  the 
fee  per  course  is  considerably  higher  than  that  charged  for  comparable 
couises  in  public  adult  evening  programs.    At  the  two-year  college 
level,  both  Cape  Cod  and  Dean  provide  varied  noncredit  community  service 
courses  at  fees  comparable  to  those  charged  by  Stonehill.    These  pro- 
grams generally  fall  in  the  area  of  avocational  interest,  although 
Dean  offers  several  certificate  programs  and  practical  courses  awarding 
continuing  education  units  (C.E.U.)  in  business  management. 

Brockton  Area 

A  strong  graduate  program,  primarily  in  education,  at  Bridgewater 
State  is  the  dominant  aspect  of  continuing  education  in  this  area.  Other 
opportunities  are  sparse,  with  the  exception  of  occupational  programs  at 
Massasoit.    Associate  level  programs  in  business,  nursing,  technology, 
and  public  service  are  available.     Despite  the  existence  of  a  large 
liberal  arts  associate  program  at  Massasoit,  little  opportunity  for 
articulation  to  higher  degrees  is  provider'.. 

Fall  River/New  Bedford  Area 

The  two  area  institutions  -  Bristol  Community  College  and  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  -  offer  sizeable  degree  programs  in  business, 
at  the  associate  and  bachelor's  levels  respectively.    The  opportunities, 
especially  in  occupational  areas,  are  severely  limited  in  this  service 
area,  although  some  proprietary  institutions  tend  to  fill  that  gap. 
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Falmouth/Barnstable  Area 


The  only  continuing  education  program  in  the  area  -  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  -  has  an  extensive  range  of  subject  areas  at  the  lower 
division  course  level.    Associate  degrees,  however,  are  limited  to 
law  enforcement  and  liberal  studies.    Advanced  opportunities  are 
nonexistent.    Mass,  Mr ri time  initiated  Continuing  Education  in  the 
fall  1972  with  several  courses,  but  no  formal  degree  programs.    It  is 
expected,  however,  that  the  program  will  expand  quickly  and  soon  grant 
degrees,    A  considerable  number  of  avocational  interest  courses  are 
provided  by  the  community  service  program  at  Cape  Cod. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  review  the  area  trend  charts 
(Section  II. BO  and  accompanying  text  for  each  geographic  service  area. 
Further,  the  reader  should  review  the  discussion  regarding  the  education 
periphery  (Section  II.KO  to  understand  competition  between  the  core  and 
periphery  in  these  areas. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION,  cont'd. 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 


ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  (academic) 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 


BF5T  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Sufrject/Schovl 
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WSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
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AA 
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20 
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NR 
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ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  (occupational) 


OCCUPATIONAL  i 
Massasoit 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
Massasoit* 
Bristol 
D«an 

Cap*  s.od 

FIRE  SCIENCE 
Massasoit* 
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CORRECTIONS 
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AA 
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30 
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AS 
AS 
AA 


20 
7 

21 


no  information  reported 
a  n  297  175 

n;w  16  S 
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no  information  reported  
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10 


NR 


30 


1900 
1969 
1972 


1966 


1972 


Nassasoit  did  not  distinguish  between  occupational  prolans, 
but  gave  Overall  totals  liued  aaovc.    Programs  arc  offered  in 
accounting,  business  aanaf.cr.cn t,  market ir.^,  secretarial  s'mUs, 
nursing,  engincrring  tecnnology,  law  enforcement,  fire  science, 
and  social  science. 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 


BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

SOUTHEAST  REGION  $1$  RVflMj 
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BFST  Cm  MAILABLE 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS,  cont'd. 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 
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COURSE  REGISTRATIONS  IN 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
OFFERED  FALL,  1972,  BY  SUBJECT 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

REGION:  SOUTHEAST 
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I I.C. 2.  -  Boston  Region 

Discussion:    Program  Inventory  Tables 

Table:    Inventory  of  Programs  Offered  Fall,  1972  in  Continuing 
Studies,  by  Subject  and  Institution 

Table:  Selected  Characteristics  of  Continuing  Education  Programs 
Offered  Fall,  1972 

Table:    Course  Registrations  in  Continuing  Education  Programs 
Offered  Fall,  1972,  by  Subject 


Discussion:    Boston  Continuing  education  Program  Inventory  Tables 


The  scope  of  programs  offered  in  continuing  education  in  the  Boston 
region  is  the  broadest  in  the  state.    Although  the  region  supports  many 
large  programs,  comr^tition  is  intense,  particularly  in  those  subjects 
which  have  seen  t!v-  most  duplication  across  the  state:  education, 
business  and  management* 

In  terms  of  both  program  size  and  variety  of  degree  offerings,  the 
region  is  dominated  by  the  large  continuing  education  programs  at  North- 
eastern University  (Lincoln  and  University  Colleges).    Its  15,000  student 
enrollment  accounts  for  38%  of  the  Boston  region's  continuing  studies  stu- 
dents, and  almost  20%  of  all  such  students  statewide.    Other  large  pro- 
grams include  those  at  Bentley  College  (3200),  Harvard  (4869),  Boston  Uni- 
versity's Metropolitan  College  (3900),  and  Boston  State  College  (4300). 
Of  these,  however,  only  Boston  University  provides  a  broad  range  of  degree 
concentration  options  at  the  associate  and  bachelor's  level.  Harvard 
offers  degrees  in  extension  studies  with  courses  offered  in  a  variety  of 
academic  fields ♦    Bentley1 s  students  are  concentrated  in  business  courses 
and  Boston  State's  enrollment  is  largely  in  education.    Two  slightly  smal- 
ler programs  —  at  Suffolk  and  Boston  College  —  offer  courses  and  degrees 
in  numerous  fields. 

Although  they  do  not  compete  in  terms  of  degrees,  proprietary 
and  independent  institutions  and  adult  education  centers  in  the  Boston  re- 
gion are  numerous  and  often  large.    Course  competition  by  the  former  group 
is  strongest  in  the  areas  of  business  and  technology.    One  of  the  oldest 
business-oriented  educational  institutions  in  the  state,  for  example,  is 
Bryant  and  Stratton,  a  proprietary  school  that  operates  a  continuing  edu- 
cation division  with  about  200  students.    Adult  education  programs  provide 
a  variety  of  special  and  avocational  interest  courses  which  arc  lacking  in 
the  offerings  of  the  more  academically-oriented  colleges  and  universities. 

So  many  different  institutions  offering  such  a  wide  range  of  courses 
necessarily  entails  an  atmosphere  charged  with  competition.  Duplication 
occurs  across  practically  every  subject  field.  Although  few  programs  in 
the  region  are  unique,  slight  variations  among  them  are  numerous,  Two  sub 
jects,  '  "rf'.ver,  with  large  scale  programs  of  a  similar  nature  offered  by 
several  institutions,  are  indicative  of  this  situation.  They  are  educa- 
tion and  business,  the  two  most  competitive  areas  in  every  regior. 

Competition  at  the  bachelor's  level  in  education  is  minimal.  Boston 
State  College  has  the  largest  program,  granting  a  total  of  32  degrees  in 
the  1971-72  academic  year.    Tufts  University's  small  B.S.  in  education  pro 
gram  granted  10  degrees  in  the  same  period,  and  Suffolk  University  granted 
only  4.    On  the  graduate  level,  Boston  State  predominates  with  over  3100 
students  enrolled  in  its  variety  of  education  programs,  with  1600  of  them 
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matriculated  M.Ed,  degree  candidates.    Elementary  and  secondary  education 
degrees  were  first  offered  at  Boston  State  in  1955,  but  Suffolk  has  run 
a  somewhat  smaller  M.A.  in  education  program  since  1937.    Ninety-five  de- 
grees were  granted  by  Suffolk  in  this  field  in  1971-72.    Newer  master's 
degree  programs  in  education  --  M.Ed,  and  M.S.  in  elementary  education  -- 
are  in  their  first  year  of  operation  at  Lesley  College  with  a  matriculated 
enrollment  of  89  students. 

While  the  field  of  education  appears  to  be  dominated  at  the  graduate 
level  by  Boston  State,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Northeastern  University 
Graduate  School  of  Education  offers  late  afternoon  and  evening  part-time 
M.Ed,  degrees,  which  have  a  part-time  enrollment  of  804.    The  Boston  State 
and  Northeastern  programs  --  although  one  is  considered  continuing  educa- 
tion and  the  other  part-time  --  are  essentially  competing  for  the  same 
graduate  students  in  education. 

Perhaps  even  more  illuminating  of  the  Boston  region  pattern  is  the 
competition  in  business  and  commerce  courses.    As  mentioned  above,  proprie- 
tary and  independent  institutions  that  do  not  grant  degrees  nonetheless 
play  a  considerable  role  in  courses  in  these  fields,  particularly  those 
aimed  at  continuing  education  students  who  are  seeking  immediate  job  appli- 
cation of  their  instruction.    Beyond  this  kind  of  program  duplication, 
several  colleges  and  universities  offer  similar  business  administration 
and  management  degrees  at  associate,  bachelor's,  and  graduate  levels. 

The  most  complex  situation  involves  M.B.A.  programs,  which,  like 
graduate  education  courses,  cut  across  this  study's  part-time  continuing 
education  distinction.    Suffolk  and  Babson  have  offered  these  degrees  since 
1937  and  1961,  respectively,  through  evening  divisions.    Babson' s  program 
is  slightly  larger,  in  terms  of  head  count  (732  vs.  371  in  fall  1972)  and 
number  of  degrees  granted  (185  vs.  131  in  1971-72).    In  addition,  North- 
eastern's  graduate  program  in  business  offers  M.B.A.  degrees,  largely  to 
part-time  evening  students.    Its  size  --  720  part-time  students  --  and  its 
evening  schedule  put  it  and  the  continuing  education  programs  in  competi- 
tion for  graduate  business  students  in  the  Boston  region.    Another  such 
part-time  program,  at  Boston  College's  School  of  Management,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  219  matriculated  degree  candidates.    Costs  among  these  M.B.A. 
programs  vary  slightly;  Northeastern ,  Boston  College,  and  Babson  charge 
slightly  higher  fees  than  Suffolk. 

Five  school  offer  bachelor's  degrees  in  business  administration,  with 
the  oldest  ana  largest  (in  terms  of  degrees  granted)  being  Northeastern. 
Other  large  programs  are  prov.^ued  by  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  and 
Bentley  College.    The  newest  and  smallest  of  the  five  is  Suffolk,  which  has 
a  program  head  count  of  32  students  in  a  degree  program  first  offered  in 
1970.    Suffolk    however,  also  has  offered  a  B.A.  in  general  business  since 
1937,  a  program  which  currently  has  106  matriculated  degree  candidates. 
Northeastern  and  Suffolk  both  offer  bachelor's  degrees  in  accounting,  pro- 
grams begun  in  1907  and  1937  respectively.    Northeastern' s  program,  with 
morning  and  night  classes,  is  both  the  most  flexible  and  least  expensive. 
Tuition  for  the  other  programs  ranges  from  $120/course  at  Suffolk  to  $200/ 
course  at  Boston  University. 
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At  the  associate  degree  level,  three  institutions  (Northeastern, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Bent  ley)  offer  an  A.S.  in  business,  while  Suffolk 
has  a  small  A.B.A.  program.    Massachusetts  Bay  has  the  newest  of  these, 
including  a  Federal  option  program  for  civil  service  employees  that  was 
begun  in  1969  and  has  a  program  head  count  of  528.    A  regular  A.S.  in 
business  program  at  Mnssachusotts  Bay  has  an  enrollment  of  200,  with  one 
degree  gnuuod  in  i«>*\-72.    During  the  same  period,  both  Northeastern  and 
Bent  ley  granted  moo  than  40  such  degrees.    Additional  associate  degree 
programs  are  planned  by  Boston  University  (in  accounting  and  management) 
and  by  Bunker  Hill  Commur;ty  College  (in  management  and  secretarial 
skills). 

Bent  ley  Col lege fs  Center  for  Continuing  Education  offers  a  range  of 
business  programs  that  are  unique  among  Boston  region  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.   These  are  job-oriented  courses  and  workshops  in  such  fields  as 
accounting,  finance,  management,  and  data  processing.    As  noted  earlier, 
however,  a  large  number  of  proprietary  institutions  in  the  region  offer 
such  programs,  though  few  cover  the  breadth  of  subject  matter  that  Bent ley 
does  with  its  continuing  education  program. 

In  the  area  of  technology,  Northeastern  has  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
degree  programs.    Through  its  Lincoln  College,  it  offers  associate  degrees 
in  several  engineering  fields.    Part-time  programs  in  engineering,  with 
1300  graduate  students  and  350  undergraduates,  are  also  offered  by  North- 
easterns  School  of  Engineering. 

Typically,  law  enforcement  is  a  popular  area,  with  large  associate 
degree  programs  at  Northeastern  and  Massachusetts  Bay.    In  addition, 
Boston  University  and  Bunker  Hill  Community  College  ere  planning  to 
institute  such  degrees,  a  move  which  appears  duplicative.  Northeastern 
also  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  law  enforcement,  which  granted  35  degrees 
in  1971-72.    A  new  B.A.  in  law  enforcement  was  begun  by  Boston  College 
in  1972,  with  10  students  enrolled.    Northeastern1 s  law  enforcement  program 
is  the  most  flexible,  with  morning,  afternoon,  evening,  night,  and  weekend 
classes  in  numerous  locations.    Related  associate  programs  in  security 
and  corrections  are  also  available  at  Northeastern. 

Beyond  these  few  areas  of  concentrated  program  activity,  degrees  in 
numerous  **hcr  fields  are  available  at  schools  in  the  Boston  region.  The 
scope  of  these  can  be  observed  on  the  inventory  of  programs  table.  Further 
opportunities  for  continuing  education  are  provided  by  the  region1 s  adult 
education  centers  and  proprietary  and  independent  institutions.  These 
periphery  schools  offer  diverse  nondegree  programs,  including  job- 
related  skill  training  and  personal  interest  courses.    Competition  among 
these  programs  is  intense,  although  the  tendency  is  more  toward 
innovation  than  duplication  among  new  programs. 

In  conclusion,4  the  scope  of  programs  offered  in  continuing  education 
in  the  Boston  region  is  the  broadest  in  the  state.    Although  the  region 
supports  many  large  programs,  competition  is  intense,  particularly  in 
those  subjects  which  have  seen  the  most  duplication  across  the  state: 
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education,  business  and  management.    In  terms  of  both  program  size  and 
variety  of  degree  offerings,  the  area  is  dominated  by  the  large  continuing 
education  programs  at  Northeastern  University  (Lincoln  and  University 
Colleges),  accounting  for  38%  of  the  area's  continuing  studies  students. 
Large  programs  are  also  provided  by  several  other  private  institutions. 
Proprietary  and  independent  institutions  and  adult  education  centers  are 
numerous  and  often  large.    Course  competition  between  the  former  group 
and  v-olleges  and  unive-.  jluies  is  strongest  in  the  areas  of  business  and 
technology.    Competition  and  duplication  at  both  the  program  and 
individual  course  level  promises  to  become  even  more  severe  as  Bunker  Hill 
and  Roxbury  Community  Colleges  open  continuing  education  programs  and 
as  U. /Mass. -Boston  continues  its  policy  of  increasing  substantially  part- 
time  enrollment  in  its  full-time  programs  and  courses. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  review  the  area  trend  charts 
(Section  II.B.)  and  accompanying  text  for  the  Boston  georgaphic  service 
area.    Further,  the  reader  should  review  the  discussion  regarding  the 
education  periphery  (Section  U.K.)  to  understand  competition  between 
the  core  and  periphery  in  this  area. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION 

BOSTON  REGION 


A-asaociate  degree 
B-bschelor'e  degree 
G-grariuato  program 
C-certificate 
S-credit  special 

program  (no  decree) 
N-non-credit  special 

program 
x-cross- rcg i stared 
•^planned  program 


Boston  Stat*  Col. 
torthcaatarn  U. 
Boston  Univ. 
tfhaelock  Col. 
Mantworth  Inst. 
Suffolk  Univ. 
Badcliffe  Inst. 
Barvard  U« 
H*»s.  Col*  of  Art 
Lsslay  Col. 
Boston  Col . 
Hebrew  Col. 
Hass.  Bay  C.C. 
Bunker  Hill  C.C. 
Tufts 

BanUey  Col, 
Bab  son  Col. 
Newton  J.  Col. 
Ouinev  J.  Col. 


ERIC 


BEST  COM 


// 


mass 


is 


/.-•  / 


J 


/././ 


/ 


*  / 


Boston  State  Col. 

G 

& 

G 

northeastern  U. 

TT 

a 

t 

A 

R 

6 

Boston  Univ. 

6 

Nheelock  Col. 

tfentworth  Inst. 

Suffolk  Univ. 

6 

3 

s 

6 

8 

8 

& 

Badcliffe  Inst. 

Barvard  0. 

Nut.  Col.  of  Art 

G 

Lesley  Col. 

S 

Boston  Col. 

9  a 

Bebrev  Col. 

Maas.  Bay  C.C. 

A 

A 

Bunker  Hill  C.C. 

TUfts 

s 

s 

6 

s 

s 

Bantley  Col. 

N 

N 

Bab eon  Col. 

fi 

Newton  J.C. 

A  A 

A 

Quincy  J.C. 

A 

A 

A 

jBfiXUEC&UKL 


HEALTH 


/   *    /   /  /    /  * 
O     A*      *     o      v  <r 


//'// 


/  J? 

«?  *°  *" 


/. 


H — 5 — w 

js  ft  a 


"7T 
JL 


JL  f> 


8  ft 


i_JL 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  OFFERED*  FALL,  1972  IN 
CONTINUING  STUDIES,  BY  SUBJECT  AND  INSTITUTION 


KET 


A-assoclato  degree 
B-bachclor*t  degree 
G- graduate  prog ran 
C-certificato 
S-credtt  special 

program  (no  degree) 
W- non -credit  specie.* 

program 
X-eross-reo;istered 
•-planned  program  — 


BRT  COPV  AVAILABLf 


BOSTON  REGION,  cont ' d . 


rjauc  jmna 

i  1  r- 


SOCIAL  SCICNCTS 


/  /  /  4  J  4  4  *  /  /  /  / 

/  I  I  I  I  I  4  /  /  I  I  4  § 


/ 


T 

A 


iwrtn- 

DlSCIFLIWUGf 
 f 


/ 


9 


/ 


4 


lot ton  State  Col. 
northeastern  Univ. 
•oat on  On It. 
Whe*lock  Col. 
Went**>rth  Inat. 
•of folk  Dniv. 
JUdc^iffe  Inst. 
Harvard  0. 
mass,  col.  of  Art 
Lesley  Col. 
•oston  Col. 
Hebrew  Col. 
Ilsss.  Bay  C.C. 
Bunker  U1U  C.C. 
Tufts 

Bsntisy  Col. 

isbson  Col* 

Newton  J.C. 

Quincy  J.C. 
KET 

Occupational  Programs 
A-a*socxate  degree 
C-certificate  or  OOl 
HS-non- credit  special 
program 


a  8  ft 


a  q  a  p> 
-J     i  I 


i — *  a 


6_J   a  s  e>  S 


± 


JL 


A* 


8 


A    *  ft. 


A  ft     ft  A 


A  A    ft,  A 


OCCWRTIOHAL  PROGRAMS 


BUSINESS/CO  WE  RCT 


J? 


s 


HEALTH  SERVICE 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 


r 


5 5» 


) 


a* 


> 

£   *  * 

<?     *     C  o 


Boston  State  Col. 
Northeastern  0. 
Bos tor  Univ. 
Wheelock  Col. 
Went  worth  Inst. 
Suffolk  Univ. 
Raiicliffe  Inst. 
Harvard  0. 
Mass.  Col.  of  Art 
Lesley  Col. 
Boston  Col. 
Hebrew  Col. 
K*sb.  Bay  C.C 
Bunker  Hill  C.C. 
Tufts 

Bentley  Col. 
»*h»nn  Col. 

ERIC* -?•??• 


a* 


US 


NS 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  (academic) 
BOSTON  REGION 


3 

4 


Subject/School 

• 

I 
I 

• 
• 
• 

o  S 

.8 

M 

H  O 

98 

• 

%4  M 

0  0 

Es 

u  0 

a  s 

179 

63 

179 

Northeastern 

AS 

91 

■;n 

Suffolk 

ABA 

17 

t;n 

17 

7 

17 

Mass.  6ay 

AS 

NR 

.  n 

200 

NR 

ireoerei  opuonj 

AS 

NR 

n 

528 

NR 

62_ 

R*nt lev 

AS 

NR 

n 

1190* 

380* 

1190* 

Nevton  J.C. 

AS 

NR 

»;a;e; 

NR 

NR 

NR 

AS 

NR 

n 

n;e 

180 

NR 

NR 

atcountinc 

NR 

Northeastern 

AS 

n 

ft 

4 

8 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

76 

SO 

76 

Sorth«ast«rn 

AS/AR 

MR 

n 

EAALY  CHILDHOOD  ASSISTANT 

12 

Hast,  lay 

AS 

NR 

n 

149 

NR 

ENGINEER tNG 

127 

Northeastern 

AS 

NR 

n 

127 

44 

MECHANICAL 

107 

Sorth*a%tem 

AC 

NR 

n 

107 

36 

CIVIL 

14 

Northeastern 

AE 

NR 

n 

14 

S 

ENYlRO!J4LMAl  * 

Northeastern 

A£ 

NR 

n 

3 

1 

3 

MEAT 

10 

A£ 

NR 

n 

10 

4 

Ar  r  H  t-U 

NR 

Northeaster* 

AS 

n 

2 

1 

2 

DENTAL  HYGIENE 

Northeastern 

AS 

NR 

a;n 

NR 

NR 

NR 

RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 

13 

39 

Northeastern 

AS 

NR 

a;n 

39 

THERAPEUTIC  RHCPr ATION 

1 

1 

1 

Northea^^..! 

AS 

NR 

•in 

CHEMISTRY -BIOLOGY 

Northeastern 

AS 

*:R 

«;n 

7 

3 

7 

Quincy  J.C* 

AA 

NR 

n;a 

60 

CHEMISTRY- PHYSICS 

Northeastern 

AS 

NR 

■;n 

a 

3 

8 

(fciincy 

AA 

NR 

n;e 

35 

NR 

NR 

MATiupinrstcs 

Northeastern 

AS 

NR 

a;n 

4 

1 

4 

Qulncy  J.C* 

AA 

NR 

n;e 

30 

NR 

NR 

AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY 

14 

Northeastern 

AS 

NR 

14 

6 

u  it 

u 


48 

1 
1 

44 

NR 

NR 


34 


64 
45 

13 
2 
S 

101 
10 


1 

NR 


S 
NR 


IS 


BfST  COPy  AVAILABLE 


c 

3 
0* 

0 


1907 
1937 
1963 
1969 
1961 
1946 

1962 


1907 

NR 

1969 

1904 
1904 
1904 
1961 
1904 

NR 

196S 
1963 

196S 


sa 

wo: 


NR 

1963 


KR 

1965 


•includes  ftS  and  certificate  programs  in  business  administration, 
which  are  not  distinguished  in  these  totals. 


9 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  (academic),  cont'd. 

BOSTON  REGION 


tub)  act /Retool 


s 

)3 


.2 


3 

33 

n 
a 


§ 

i 


SOCIAL  SCtPNCGS 
SuffoU 
Quincy  J.C. 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
North*a*tern 
Mass*  lay 
Newton  J.C. 

Quincy  J.C* 

EXTENSION  STUDIES 
Harvard 


AA 

f 

•;n 

1 

5 

1 

\ 

193$ 

AA 

NR 

n;e 

280 

NR 

NR 

NR 

1963 

AS 

NR 

■;n 

NR 

NR 

NR 

S 

1938 

AS 

NR 

n 

600 

NR 

32 

3 

1«65 

AA/AS 

MR 

■;• 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

19S2 

AA 

NR 

n 

•;n 

470 

NR 

NR 

NR 

196S 

AA 


——-no  information  reported- 


1961 


ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  (occupational) 


LAW  ENFORCDtENT 
Northaastarn 

Haas.  Bay 

SECURITY 
Northaaatam 


CORRECTIONS 
Northaastarn 


FIRE  SCIENCE 
Mass.  Bay 

SECRETARIAL 
Newton  J.C. 

Quincy  J.C. 


OATA  PROCESoiNG 
Newton  J.C. 


NURSING 

Newton  J.C. 


AS 
AM 

AS 

AS 
AS 


m 

Nt 

ITS 

17$ 
NR 


AS  NR 


■;a;o;  104 

n;w 

n  2S4 


■;a;o;  4 

n:w 


n;w 


400 


AS         NR         a;a;n;  NR 
a 


n;e  100 


43 
NR 


NR 

NR 
NR 


104 

20 


NR 
NR 


AS  NR  NR  NR  NR  NR 


64 
13 


NR 
NR 


NR 
1969 

NR 
NR 

1968 

1967 
1963 


NR  1962 


AS  NR  NR  NR  NR  NR  NR  19S9 
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8fST  COpy  AVAILABLE 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

BOSTON  REGION 


Subject/School 

I 

I 

• 

3 

!! 

i 
u 

J* 

H  0 

*j 
5 

9  ft 

u  « 
X 

FTE  of 

Enrolled  Students 

• 

3 

3  2 

u  u 

M  © 

3* 

— » 

r* 
i 

ii 

a  s 

u 

c 

3 

BO 
U 

e 
* 

AREA  STUDIES 

Boston  College 

BA 

B 

n 

14 

14 

14 

2 

1969 

Boston  U. 
Suffolk 

An « rem  College 

BIS 
BA 
BA 

7 
6 
NR 

n 

e;n 
n 

320 
12 
2 

80 
S 
2 

9 
12 
2 

1 

1971 
1935- 
1969 

ACCOUXTING 

NortheimteTn 

Suffolk 

BS 
BA 

^1 
6 

•;n 

SS 
72 

21 
30 

SS 
72 

29 
8 

1907 
1937 

FINANCE 
Suffolk 

BA 

3 

e;n 

32 

14 

32 

S 

1970 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 
Suffolk 

BA 

17 

e;n 

106 

44 

106 

S 

1937 

USINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Northeastern 
Boston  U. 
Suffolk 

Boston  College 
Bent  lor 

BS 
BAS 
BA 
BA 

BS 

91 
32 
3 

10 
NR 

a;n 

n 

e;n 
n 
n 

471 
642 

32 
ISS 
1190° 

163 

160-1/2 
14 
122 
380° 

471 
107 
32 

ISS 
1190° 

409 

25 
S 
33 
96 

1907 
196S 
1970 
1946 
1961 

JOURNALISM 
Suffolk 

BS 

1 

e 

13 

6 

13 

2 

1936 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES 
Boston  U» 

BAS 

IS 

n 

293 

7S 

40 

14 

1968 

EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY 
Boston  State 

Northeastern 

Suffolk 

Tufts 

N/A 
BS 
BA 
BS 

.* 
NR 

2 
NR 

N/A 
NR 

c;n 

NR 

N/A 
11 

* 

N/A 

S-l/2 
1 

N/A 

11 
1 

N/A 

4 

6 

NR 

NR 

193* 
1946 

SECONDARY 
Bof .  State 
Srffolk 
Tufts 

N/A 
BA 
BS 

N/A 
NR 

N/A 
NR 

N/A          N/A  N/A 
4            NR  1 

N/A 
4 

1937 
NR 

FINE  ARTS 
Boston  U. 

3LS 

6 

n 

138 

36-1/2 

6 

1971 

ART  HISTORY 
Northeastern 

BS 

NR 

n 

4 

2 

4 

2 

196S 

MUSIC  HISTORY 
Northeastern 

BS 

NR 

n 

1 

1 

1 

NR 

APPLIED  ART 
Northeastern 

B5 

NR 

n 

2 

1 

2 

NR 

^Includes  AS  and  certificate  programs  in  business 
which  are  not  distinguished  In  the*e  totals. 

aditlnlstrat  ion, 

(Includes  secondary  educstlon  BS  degrees. 

9 
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Jjjjr  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
A  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

p*TiELOR'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS,  cont'd. 

BOSTON  REGION 


3 

i 

m 

il 

r* 

u 

l 

«-4 

r* 

-» 

§ 
J 

13 

0 

f 

* 

1 

33 

FTC  of 

Enrol  lc 

u  m 

«  »0 
M  g 

Subject /School 

s 

I 

II 

M 

JS 

H  o 

M 

u  g 

*»  V 

i  s> 
.a 

&  5 

V| 
4 
IP 
>* 

FOPEICN  LANGUAGES 
Suffolk 

BA 

1 

e;n 

2 

I 

2 

1935 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Northeastern 
Suffolk 

BS 
BA 

NR 
6 

e;n 
NR 

7 
7 

3 
3 

? 

2 

196S 
1960 

PRE- DENTAL 
Suffolk 

BA 

6 

NR 

S 

2-1/2 

1935 

DENTAL  HYGIENE 
Northeastern 

as 

NR 

e;n 

4 

2 

NR 

1965 

MEDICAL  RECORDS  TECHNOLOGY 
Northeastern 

as 

NR 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1965 

CYTDTECHNOLOGY 
Northeastern 

as 

NR 

e;n 

4 

2 

4 

2 

196S 

HEALTH  AGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
Northeastern 

as 

NR 

e;n 

4 

2 

4 

9 

196S 

CHILD  CARE 
Suffolk 

BA 

2 

n 

2 

I 

1969. 

LETTERS 
Bent ley 

as 

NR 

n 

60 

20 

60 

NR 

1971 

ENGLISH 

Northeastern 

Boston  U, 
Suffolk 

Boston  Collegt 

as 

Of  ^ 

BLS 
BA 
BA 

NR 
1$ 

S 

10 

■;n;w 
n 

e;n 

n 

22 
a  t  e 

493 

21 
ISO 

8 

116 
7 
99 

22 

21 

ISO 

13 

5 

2 
23 

NR 
J'JOo 
1935 
1938 

PHILOSOPHY 
Boston  U. 
Suffolk 

BLS 
BA 

7 
4 

n 

e;n 

110 
3 

27-1/2 
1 

3 
3 

1 

1971 
1935 

HUMANI TIES 
3uf  volk 

BA 

2 

e;n 

3 

1 

3 

1935 

MATHEMATICS 
Boston  U. 
Suffolk 
Boston  College 

BLS 
BA 
BA 

12 
S 
NR 

n 
n 
n 

246 

a 

2 

62-1/2 
2-1/2 
2 

14 

a 

2 

S 
1 
3 

1967 
193S 
1969 

PHYSICS 
Suffolk 

BA 

2 

e 

2 

1/2 

2 

193$ 

CHEMISTRY 

Northeastern 
Suffolk 

BS 
BA 

NR 
3 

■;n 
t;n 

10 
13 

3 
6 

10 
14 

3 

NR 
193$ 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS ,  cont'd, 

BOSTON  REGION 


9 

ERIC 


Subject/School 


5 


: 

-  8 


M 

•H  V4 

H  O 


.1 

J! 

A*  X 


3 

C 
P 

1 
"0 

4) 

IM  <~f 


•o  4 

U  U 


UW  ENFORCEMENT 
Boston  College 
Northeastern 


SECURITY 

Northeastern 


CORRECTIONS 
Northeastern 


ECONOMICS 

Northeastern 
Suffolk 

HISTORY 

Northeastern 
Boston  U. 
Suffolk 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Northeastorn 
Suffolk 

Northeav  *rn 
Bost.  J. 
Su*'»ol!» 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Boston  College 

URBAN  AFFAIRS 
Boston  U. 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
Northeastern 
Boston  U. 

EXTENSION  STUDIES 
Rudcliffe 
Harvard 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES 
Tufts 


BA 

BS 


BS 


BS 


BS 
9A 


1 

175 


17S 


17S 


NR 
3 


n 


■;a;e; 


m;a;e; 
n;w 


■  ;n 
•  ;n 


10 
43 


10 
20 


10 
43 


as 

BLS 


AB 


BA 

d 


NR        «;a;n;w       36  12  36 

NR  n  NRd         NR<*  1S8 


NR  a  40  NR  NR 
 no  information  reported-  — 


NR 


30 


NR 


30 


v 

v  *o 

u  o 

i  'n 


3$ 


NR 


c 

3 

V 

A 

u 
« 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Northeastern 

BS 

NR 

n;n 

29 

11 

29 

21 

NR 

Suffolk 

BA 

3 

e;n 

17 

6 

17 

2* 

19  35 

Boston  College 

BA 

7 

n 

14 

14 

14 

2 

1969 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Boston  U. 

BLS 

9 

n 

102 

25-1/2 

7 

4 

NR 

Suffolk 

BA 

1 

e 

4 

2 

4 

196  a 

CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY 

Suffolk 

BA 

S 

•  ;n;w 

14 

6 

14 

IT 

1969 

1972 
NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 
193S 


BS 

NR 

•;n 

4 

2 

4 

11 

NR 

BLS 

12 

n 

255 

63-1/2 

26 

9 

NR 

BA 

6 

s;n 

17 

7 

17 

2 

1935 

BS 

NR 

9 

4 

9 

4 

NR 

BA 

10 

e;n;w 

IS 

4 

IS 

S 

193$ 

BS 

NR 

m;n 

3S 

13 

35 

16 

NR 

BLS 

6 

n 

129 

32 

8 

NR 

BA 

11 

«;n 

21 

8 

21 

2 

1935 

BA 

IS 

n 

149 

98 

149 

23 

1938 

BAS 

s 

n 

129 

32 

39 

12 

NR 

28  NR 

18  NR 


NR 


1970 


Includes  individual  concentrations  In  areas  listed  above  in 
Boston  University  M<tropoll:an  Collcga. 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 


GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
BOSTON  REGION 


m 

u 

• 

e 

c 
ii 

r* 

tj 
•3 

♦i  -H 

t 

u 

11 

•3  S 

u  u 

-« 

« 

c 

•0 

c 

«d 

Subject/School 

« 

t 

8 

W  Li 

:l 

ii 

e  S 

u 

u  V 

0*  X 

I  FTE  of 
Enrol lc 

•as 

w  g 

2  5 

M 

•  O 

i 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Suffolk 
Bab 5 on 

MBA 
MBA 

11 
NR 

e;n 
n 

371 
732 

157-1/2 
249 

371 
732 

131 
185 

1937 
1961 

EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY 
Boston  Stat* 
Lesley 

MEd 

MS 

MEd 

8 

NR 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

89 

fin 
45 

19 

89 

585 
NR 

195S 
1972 

GENERAL 
Suffolk 

MA 

IS 

e;n 

2S6 

90 

256 

95 

1937 

ART 

Mass.  College  of  Art 

•»S 

20 

n 

300 

NR 

32 

1964 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD* 

MEd 

8 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

151 

NR 

1961 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES* 

MEd 

3 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

18 

NR 

1970 

BILINGUAL  STUDIES* 

MEd 

5 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

42 

NR 

1970 

COMUNlTY  SERVICE* 

MEd 

8 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

58 

NR 

1970 

ADMINISTRATION* 

MEd 

ft 

♦  in 

NR 

NR 

1S2 

NR 

1966 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA* 

Mid 

4 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

20 

MR 

1970 

READING  (ELEMENTARY)* 

MEd 

$ 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

27 

NR 

1909 

READING  (SECONDARY)* 

MEd 

8 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

52 

NR 

1969 

SECONDARY* 

MEd 

8 

e;n 

NR 

NR 

87 

NR 

195S 

URBAN  * 

MEd 

8 

e.n 

NR 

NR 

25 

NR 

1970 

*A11  regaining  education  degree  program*  listed  are  offered 
by  Boston  State  College. 

I 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  FALL,  1972 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS,  cont'd. 


COPV  AVAILABLE 


5 


Subiflct/School 

• 

« 

k 

? 

a 

• 
• 

•  o 

1 

H  0 

M 

J* 

£  i 

FTE  of 

Enrolled  Studan 

I 

u  o 

•H 

ft 

i 

p4 
f* 

M  w 

!i 
Is 

k 

•  O 

c 

9 

5 

EDUCATION,  cont'd. 
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COURSE  REGISTRATIONS  IN 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
OFFERED  FALL,  1972,  BY  SUBJECT 
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II. C. 3.    Part-time  Study  in  Regular  Full-time  Programs 


General  Comments 
Analysis  by  Region 

Table:    Credit  Hours  Enrollment  of  Part-time  Students 
in  Full-time  Programs  Offered,  Fall  1972,  By 
Subject 
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II. C. 3.    Part-time  Stud/  in  Regular  Full-time  Programs 


General  Comments 

Throughout  the  state,  few  special  opportunities  exist  for  part- 
time  study  within  the  regular  full-time  program.    General  constraints 
of  limited  space  and  financing  tend  to  inhibit  the  expenditure  of 
^institutional  resources  on  part-time  students.    Many  schools— par- 
ticularly those  in  the  private  sector— limit  these  part-time  offerings 
to  students  who  are  only  temporarily  reducing  their  course  load  but 
who  are  primarily  full-time  students.    Other  special  students,  such  as 
those  who  are  taking  one  or  two  courses  at  an  institution  as  part  of  a 
cooperative  cross-registration  arrangement,  comprise  the  remainder 
of  the  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  at  many  schools. 

Given  the  limited  attention  paid  to  this  sort  of  part-time  student 
(as  opposed  to  the  part-time  student  who  falls  within  the  scope  of 
continuing  education  programs) ,  it  is  useful  to  look  beyond  program 
availability  to  determine  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  part-time 
study  opportunities.    In  theory,  the  full  range  of  regular  institutional 
program  offerings  are  usually  available  to  part-time  students.  As 
noted  above,  few  opportunities  are  available  beyond  that.    So  to  com- 
pare merely  these  options  ignores  the  factors  that  truly  determine 
part-time  study,  namel/,  access  to  these  programs. 

What  factors  encourage,  hinder,  or  otherwise  affect  the  possible 
enrollment  of  part-time  students?    Admissions  policies,  availability 
of  financial  aid,  tuition  costs,  willingness  of  the  school  to  enroll 
part-time  students  and  the  availability  of  special  services  all  bear 
on  this  question  of  access.    The  extent  of  part-time  study  in  full- 
time  programs  is  a  function  of  these  factors  and  tne  demand  for  part- 
time  study  in  a  specific  field. 

With  few  exceptions,  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts 
follow  these  policies  regarding  part-time  students  in  full-time 
programs : 

1)    All  full-time  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  part-time 
students,  once  one  is  accepted  into  part-time  student  status. 

?j    The  total  number  of  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs 
is  small,  about  13,000  statewide,  reflecting  the  genera.1  prac- 
tice of  allowing  part-time  status  as  the  exdeption  rather  than 
the  rule  in  regular  full-timp  p<N<jrams. 

3)  The  same  admissions  standards  apply  to  full-time  and  part-time 
matriculated  degree  candidates.  This  usually  means  matricula- 
tion at  the  time  of  entry,  in  contrast  to  continuing  education 
programs  which  usually  have  open  admissions  and  later  matriculation. 

4)  Schools  that  allow  part-time  study  on  a  nonmatriculated  basis 
allow  part-time  students  to  enroll  on  a  space-available  basis 
without  formal  admissions  requirements. 
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5)  Costs  charged  for  part-time  students  at  private  schools  are  cal- 
culated based  on  prorated  semester  tuition  rates.  Public 
institutions  charge  on  a  credit-hour  or  course  basis  that 
generally  results  in  a  higher  cost  per  course  for  part-time 
than  full-time  students. 

6)  Little  or  no  financial  aid  is  available  for  part-time  students, 

7)  Few  special  services  such  as  counseling  and  advision  are  pro- 
vided for  part-time  students, 

8)  Most  programs  in  the  full-time  program  are  only  available  in 
the  daytime,  which  limits  the  part-time  study  opportunities  to 
those  who  are  free  to  take  courses  during  those  hours, 

9)  Although  most  schools  accept  CLEP  examination  credits  (up 
to  30  credit  hours) ,  few  offer  or  plan  to  offer  such  ex- 
ternal learning  devices  as  credit  for  experience. 

One  major  distinction  between  public  and  private  schools  appears 
to  be  operating  with  regard  to  part-time  students.    The  private 
institutions,  which  often  are  not  filled  to  capacity  in  many  program 
areas,  often  view  part-time  students  as  a  means  to  increase  en- 
rollments without  incurring  substantial  new  costs  in  terms  of 
faculty  pay  and  other  services.    Thus,  although  limited  by  the  high 
fees  they  charge  these  schools  allow  increased  part-time  enrollments 
in  full-time  programs  so  long  as  these  programs  remain  below  capacity. 
Public  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  find  that  state  formulas  that  provide 
funding  on  the  basis  of  number  of  full-time  students  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  full-time  ecmivalent  students  (FTE) ,  make  enrollment  of  part- 
time  students  in  already  crowded  full-time  programs  a  drain  on  resources 
available  for    services  to  full-time  students.    In  these  schools,  the 
emphasis  on  part-time  study  is  found  in  the  division  of  continuing 
education  rather  than  as  part  of  the  regular  full-time  programs. 

Part-time  opportunities  in  full-time  programs  of  the  so-called 
educational  periphery  of  proprietary  institutions  are  limited  in 
another  way.    Some  programs,  such  as  those  in  nursing  and  health  ser- 
vices training  fields,  are  generally  closed  to  part-time  students. 
These  courses  of  study  require  full-time  enrollment  to  achieve  the 
desired  certification.    Another  sort  of  limitation  on  part-time  study 
is  found  in  other  proprietary  schools,  which  offer  night  courses 
(sometimes  called  continuing  education  divisions)  leading  to  appropri- 
ate certification  and  subsequent  employment.    These  evening  programs 
cater  to  the  needs  of  part-time  students,  but  day  programs,  on  the 
other  hi  .d,  are  designed  for  full-time  attendance  aimed  at  gaining 
employment  upon  completion  of  the  program.    These  schools  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  part-time  study  within  such  a  format,  since  it  would  not 
allow  accomplishment  of  the  program's  goals.    Thus  the  bulk  of  part- 
time  students  in  proprietary  school  programs  are  found  In  a  separate 
evening  division  rather  than  as  part  of  a  full-time  program. 

Adult  education  centers  in  various  municipalities,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  primarily  designed  for  short-term  study  in  a  particular 
skill  or  area  of  interest.    In  one  sense,  these  are  not  really  part- 
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time  study  opportunities  in  a  full-time  program,  but  rather  a  total 
part-time  program.    Thus,  they  should  not  be  considered  here  but  rather 
as  they  relate  to  continuing  education  offerings  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

Turning  to  the  availability  of  opportunities  for  part-time  students 
at  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine, 
by  region,  the  few  special  programs  that  are  available.    When  appropriate, 
reference  will  be  made  to  those  schools  whose  policies  deviate  from  the 
norm  described  in  this  section. 

WESTERN  REGION 

The  highly  competitive  picture  in  continuing  education  programs 
in  the  Springf ield-Holyoke  area  takes  on  a  new  dimension  when  part- 
time  students  in  full-time  programs  are  considered.    The  private  col- 
leges (Western  New  England  and  American  International)  welcome  part- 
time  students  in  all  their  programs.    They  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
degree  programs  for  part-time  day  study;  in  some  cases,  the  day  program 
degree  is  slightly  different  than  that  available  at  night  (at  Western 
New  England,  for  example,  the  daytime  degree  of  B.S.  in  business  ad- 
ministration is  offered  in  contrast  to  the  B.B.A.  that  is  available  at 
night.)    Part-time  students  who  desire  such  degrees,  or  who  cannot 
attend  night  classes,  can  take  advantage  of  the  part-time  opportunities 
extended  by  these  schools  in  their  regular  full-time  programs. 

Western  New  England  and  American  International  charge  the  same 
fees  in  regular  day  programs  and  at  night,  the  part-time  charge  amounts 
to  $162  and  $168,  respectively,  per  course,  which  may  keep  away  some 
potential  students.    The  problem  for  the  public  institutions,  however, 
centers  around  the  high  demand  by  full-time  students  for  day  programs  a 
at  these  community  colleges  (Springfield  Tech  and  Holyoke) .  Coupled 
with  the  funding  pressure  involved  in  enrolling  part-time  students,  these 
schools  indicate  that  opportunities  are  offered  on  a  part-time  basis 
only  when  space  in  a  course  or  program  is  available.    Preference-- in 
terms  of  services  and  program  of ferings--is  given  to  full-time 
students.    That  part-time  enrollments  in  none  of  these  schools  reaches 
over  100  students  is  indicative  of  the  dual  constraints  of  cost  in- 
centives and  priority  facing  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs. 

The  only  special  programs  for  part-time  students  in  the  region 
are  offered  by  U . /Mass . -Amherst .    An  M.B.A.  program  in  management  is  given 
evenings  primal ily  for  General  Electric  employees,  at  Pittsfield  High 
School.    Started  in  1959,  this  degree  program  has  a  current  enrollment 
of  33  part-time  and  2  full-time  students.    The  cct  is  high:    $195  per 
course.    This  program  is  handled  by  the  regular  day  division,  rather 
than  the  division  of  continuing  education,  for  accreditation  purposes. 
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Despite  this  offering,  U,  Mass,  generally  refers  students  inter- 
ested in  part-time  study  to  the  division  of  continuing  education. 
Undergraduate  part-time  students  cannot  enroll  for  more  than  12  credits 
unless  they  matriculate  in  a  degree  program.    Graduate  part-time  stu- 
dents may  arrange  with  their  departments  to  apply  credits  taken  as 
nondegree  students  toward  a  U.  Mass.  degree. 

Part-time  students  at  Greenfield  Community  College  and  North  Adams 
State  College  comprise  a  small  segment  of  the  full-time  program.  There 
are  no  special  programs  for  part-time  students  at  these  institutions. 

CENTRAL  REGION 

Several  private  schools  in  this  region  have  developed  specialized 
offerings  for  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs,    Ranging  from 
"mini-courses"  to  roaster ;s  degree  programs,  these  special  part-time 
programs  have  failed  to  attract  large  numbers  of  students.  Beyond 
these  programs,  Worcester  State  College,  through  its  newly  instituted 
Extended  Learning  Program,  is  taking  concrete  steps  to  expand  part-time 
study  opportunities  in  regular  full-time  programs. 

Holy  Cross  typifies  the  statewide  pattern  of  limited  part-time 
programs.    Sps.ce  limitations  and  the  high  cost  of  part-time  study 
($270/course)  have  kept  part-time  enrollments  at  no  higher  than  35 
students  per  year.    On  the  other  hand,  Anna  Maria  College  has  attempted 
to  attract  part-time  students  through  a  50%  tuition  reduction  on  late 
afternoon  and  evening  classes.    Though  the  reduced  tuition  ($90/course) 
is  higher  than  that  charged  by  state-supported  institutions,  it  is 
considerably  more  attractive  than  the  usual  private  college  fees. 

Another  approach  to  reducing  part-time  study  costs  was  instituted 

by  Leicester  Junior  College.    They  run  several  mini-courses  one  night 

a  week  for  five  weeks , at  a  cost  of  $30  each.    These  personal  interest 
courses  are  available  to  Leicester  residents  at  half  price. 

Clark  University  offers  anM.B.A.  in  management  program,  with  a 
part-time  enrollment  of  about  200,  that  is  conducted  at  hours  that 
make  it  accessible  to  part-time  students.    Although  the  cost  is  $440 
per  course,  it  is  the  only  M.B.A.  available  in  the  region  through  either 
continuing  education  or  specially  designed  part-time  programs. 

In  conformity  to  the  statewide  pattern,  the  two  Central  region 
community  colleges  (Quinsigamond  and  Mt.  Wachusett)  provide  few  part- 
time  study  opportunities  in  regular  full-time  programs.    The  oer  course 
fee  in  both  cases  is  $48  for  part-time  students,  compared  to  a  semester 
tuition  charge  of  $125,    Framingham  State  offers  bachelor's  degrees 
in  education  through  part-time  study,  but  has  indicated  that  no  future 
part-time  students  are  expected  because  of  an  administrative  decision. 
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One  of  the  most  unusual  developments  in  part-time  study  opportuni- 
ties in  regular  full-time  programs  has  been  undertaken  by  Worcester  State 
College.     Its  F.xtended  Learning  Program,  begun  in  fall  1972,  offers  an  in- 
dividually tailored  part-time  program  with  specialized  counseling  and 
advising.    After  successful  completion  of  24  semester  hours  of  credit,  the 
Extended  Learning  Program  student  has  preference  for  admissions  into 
the  regular  matriculated  program.    Although  it  did  not  reach  capacity  in 
its  firct  semester  of  operation,  the  potential  for  this  program  is  great 
because  of  its  unioueness.    Worcester  State  is  also  planning  an  upper 
division  undergraduate  program  which  would  operate  in  the  evening,  with 
an  expected  part-time  enrollment  of  60%.    Institution  of  the  program  is 
slated  for  February  1974,  pending  the  provision  of  state  funding. 

NORTHEAST  REGION 

Two  of  the  largest  part-time-in-regular-full-time  programs  in  the 
state  (outside  of  Boston)  are  located  in  this  region.     Lowell  State  Col- 
lege operates  a  graduate  program  in  education  which  attracts  part-time 
students,  most  of  whom  are  teachers  working  for  advanced  degrees  for 
salarv  Increments  or  professional  advancement.    Northeastern  University 
operates  a  branch  campus  in  Burlington  which  offers  graduate  courses  in 
engineering,  physics,  mathematics,  business  administration,  science,  ed- 
ucation, and  the  arts.    Programs  in  electrical  engineering,  engineering 
management,  and  business  administration  allow  part-time  study  toward 
master's  degrees  at  Burlington.    No  degree  can  be  earned  solely  at 
Burlington  in  other  fields. 

Regarding  the  Lowell  State  program,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  graduate  offerings  in  education  are  roughly  compared  to  what  is 
otherwise  known  as  a  continuing  education  division  in  other  state 
colleges.    Started  in  1967,  these  M.Ed,  degree  programs  are  funded  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    The  entire  program  cannot  be  com- 
pleted part-time.    A  one  semester  residency  requirement,  however,  is 
usually  fulfilled  in  the  summer  by  part-time  students. 

Besides  the  Burlington  campus  programs,  Northeastern  operates  an 
M.B.\.  program  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire  that  is  readily  accessible  to 
Massachusetts  part-time  students  in  the  Northeast  region. 

Few  undergraduate  part-time  programs  are  available.    Endicott  Junior 
College  initiated  a  small  part-time  enrollment  effort  in  fall  1972  which 
will  be  evaluated  after  a  trial  period.    Lowell  State  does  not  accept 
undergraduate  part-time  students  as  defined  in  this  study. 

Conmu.  "  ty  colleges  in  the  region,  like  their  counterparts  across  the 
state,  do  nut  otter  significant  opportunities  for  part-time  students  in 
thjir  full-time  programs. 

SOUTHhAST  REGION 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  (S.M.U.)  has  the  greatest 
number  o\  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  in  this  region. 
But  this  special  student  program,  which  was  intended  to  open  S.M.U. 
courses  to  area  citizens  on  a  space  available  basis,  has  become  a 


"backdoor  to  regular  admissions"  (just  as  the  continuing  education  even- 
ing divisions  of  community  colleges  are  also  used),    S.M.U.  and  the 
other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Southeast  Region  recognize  that 
many  potential  part-time  students  are  not  being  served  by  the  offerings 
in  their  full-time  programs.    However,  they  indicate  that  the  powerful 
constraints  on  such  programs,  which  operate  throughout  the  state,  fore- 
close expansion  of  part-time  offerings  within  the  full-time  program 
(full-time  student  rather  than  FTE  funding). 

The  typical  pattern  for  community  colleges  is  to  place  priority  on 
full-time  students,  leaving  part-time  study  opportunities  to  the  division 
of  continuing  education.    These  institutions  in  the  Southeast  region 
(Cape  Cod,  Bristol,  and  Massasoit)  conform  to  this  pattern*    Cape  Cod 
reports  that  it  has  "no  room  for  part-time  students  in  the  day  program." 
Several  programs  at  Bristol--in  nursing,  child  care,  dental  hygiene, 
and  medical  lab  technician—are  closed  to  part-time  students.  Part- 
time  students  at  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  cannot  complete  program 
requirements . 

Slightly  more  flexibility  is  provided  by  the  private  schools  in  the 
region,  but  the  costs  are  so  high  as  to  be  a  deterrent  for  most  part-time 
students.    Wheaton  College,  while  hoping  to  attract  such  students,  realizes 
that  its  $300  course  fee  discourages  part-time  participation  in  its  programs. 
Similarly,  Dean  Junior  College  indicates  a  willingness  to  include  more 
part-time  students  in  its  full-time  program,  and  even  offers  courses  to 
part-time  students  at  a  lower  cost  ($120  vs.  $200  per  course).    But  few 
students  enroll  part-time  in  Dean's  largely  academic  areas  of  instruction. 
One  special  part-time  program  at  Dean  allows  high  school  seniors  to  earn 
college  credit.    But  no  special  programs  are  provided  for  adults  seeking 
part-time  enrollment  in  regular  full-time  programs. 

BOSTON  REGION 

Roughly  half  of  all  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  In 
Massachusetts  attend  schools  in  the  Boston  region.    The  availability  of  sev- 
eral graduate- level  degrees  provided  for  part-time  study  is  no  doubt  a  sig- 
nificant contributor  to  this  enrollment.    Beyond  these  degree  programs, 
however,  part-time  study  in  the  Boston  region  follows  statewide  trends  in 
several  important  respects:    1)  outside  of  special  part-time  degree  programs, 
enrollment  of  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  is  low;    2)  high 
costs  at  the  private  institutions  present  an  obstacle  to  more  widespread 
part-time  study  opportunities  in  regular  full-time  programs;  and  3}  pub- 
lie  institutions  are  deterred  from  enrolling  part-time  student,   in  regu- 
lar full-time  programs  for  financial  reasons. 

The  largest  part-time  program  in  the  state  is  offered  by  the  Northeastern 
University  graduate  schools  of  engineering,  education,  business,  liberal 
arts,  pharmacy,  and  the  Boston-Bouve  school.    The  combined  part-time 
enrollment  in  these  programs  in  fall  1972  was  over  3500.    Though  considered 
part-time  students  in  full-time  programs, these  part-time  students  outnumber 
full-time  counterparts  bv  about  3  to  1.     (For  puposes  of  this  study,  North- 
eastern's  University  an'     xncoln  Colleges  are  classified  as  continuing 
education  programs.) 
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About  1300  of  these  part-time  students  are  enrolled  in  the  engin- 
eering program.    (In  addition,  349  students  are  enrolled  part-time  in 
undergraduate  engineering  courses.) 

Part-time  students  enrolled  in  the  graduate  schools  of  education 
and  business  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  Northeastern 's 
part-time  enrollment.    The  M.B.A.  and  M.Ed,  programs  offer  many  late 
afternoon  and  evening  courses,  placing  them  in  competition  with  contin- 
uing education  graduate  programs  in  these  fields  at  Boston  State  College 
and  Suffolk  University  (education),  and  Suffolk,  Boston  College,  and 
Babson  College  (business).    Sizeable  part-time  programs  at  Boston 
University  in  these  fields  are  also  available.    Northeastern' s  course 
fees  (M.Ed.  -  $40/quarter  hour  and  M.B.A.  -  $50/auarter  hour  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  Boston  State's  $22/credit  'hour  charge.  Suffolk 
and  Boston  University's  fees  are  slightly  lower  than  that  charged  by 
Northeastern,  but  Boston  College  charges  a  somewhat  higher  rate  for 
its  M.B.A.  program. 

Besides  the  offerings  for  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs 
already  mentioned,  Boston  University  provides  graduate  programs  in  engin- 
eering, law,  allied  health  professions,  fine  arts,  arts  and  sciences, 
nursing,  communications,  social  work,  and  theology  (nondegree) .    Most  of 
these  enroll  few  part-time  students,  although  the  total  part-time  headcount 
numbers  3300.    Part-time  enrollments  are  sizeable  in  education  (1762), 
arts  and  sciences  (482),  business  (432),  fine  arts  (219),  and  law  (128). 
(All  figures  are  reported  for  fall  1972.)    The  bulk  of  all  Boston 
University  graduate  program  enrollments,  except  business  administration, 
are  full-time  students. 

Although  it  does  not  provide  specific  programs  for  part-time  stu- 
dents in  regular  full-time  programs,  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  sizeable  part-time  enrollment,  of  which  236  are 
matriculated  degree  candidates.    The  bulk  of  these  are  in  education, 
which  offers  late  afternoon  classes.    The  remainder  of  the  graduate 
program  is  geared  to  full-time  stu ,  „nts.    Compared  to  other  graduate  pro- 
grams, the  $75  per  credit  hour  cost  fee  at  Boston  College  is  high. 
(Boston  State's  graduate  program  in  education,  though  considered  a  con- 
tinuing education  program,  offers  courses  at  comparable  hours  that 
cost  only  $22  per  credit  hour.)  Continuing  education  graduate  programs 
at  Suffolk  and  Northeastern  also  charge  lower  fees  than  Boston  College. 

Other  graduate  programs  for  part-time  students  are  available  in 
early  childhood  education  (at  Wheelock  College)  and  business  management 
(at  the  Boston  College  School  of  Management).    The  Wheelock  program  was 
designed  to  provide  an  M.S.  in  education  for  liberal  arts  graduates  who 
des i re ^ part -time  study  prior  to  entering  the  field  of  early  childhood 
education  after  work  in  another  area.    It  has  an  enrollment  of  125  part- 
time  students  taking  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  classes  with  full- 
time  students.    The  program  currently  has  219  part-time  matriculated 
degree  candidates.    A  new  part-time  program  offered  to  prisoners  is  being 
initiated  at  U. /Mass . -Boston  with  an  initial  enrollment  of  ten  students. 
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Beyond  these  few  special  programs,  few  institutions  in  the  Boston 
region  have  undertaken  efforts  to  enroll  part-time  students  in  their  full- 
time  programs.    Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  are  not  geared 
to  deal  with  the  different  kind  of  clientele  represented  by  part-time 
students.    High  costs  for  part-time  students,  sometimes  reaching  over  $300 
per  course,  present  a  significant  obstacle  to  students  seeking  access  to 
part-time  study  in  full-time  programs.    The  cost  barrier  and  the  high  con- 
centration in  the  region  of  special  divisions  of  continuing  education  or 
evening  extension  (along  with  numerous  proprietary  and  adult  education 
opportunities  of  this  sort),  have  generally  relegated  part-time  study  in  the 
full-time  program  to  a  minor  role  in  the  Boston  region's  higher  ed- 
ucation picture. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  BRANCH  CAMPUSES  AND  SATELLITE  TEACH 1 : 'G  CENTERS 

*h.*J^  f^ing- activities  of  institutions  beyond  or  outside  of 

tJ^Lll  '  !W?1?ypM  °f  Pro«rMB  becaa*  evident:    1)  branch 

JS£   i  T     I  Satelll!e  te»chin?  centers.    For  the-  tmrposes  of  this 

S  '  *™*  "J""  15  defined  aS  a  l0Cati0"  ^  Offering  nf 
courses  Isc«uim»d_pver  tune  and  is  open  to  a  general  public.  In 

a^e£  V^'V*7  take  m°5t  '°'g        51  thei"  c™  required  for 
a  mo£  *r£i%       *  ca^'^tenite  teaching  center  is  defined  Is 
i--  n  ?  'f  i     _  Pr0KraT"  ^1Ch  °Y  °''  **V"5rruh  tor  several^jrT^ 
L  enforcem^o^/  n°n^nera1!  cliPnrp1«  s^  **  in-:ervice  teach.ers . 
JZlA  H  ZXa  2fflcers>  or  a  head  sta*  program.    The  general  public 
would  be  excluded  from  courses  in  these  centers. 

most  of*^  IHSTAI  ^  Ur8e  nUmb6rS  are  a  relativelv  recent  phenomenon; 

^hat  more  p^lic  institutes  than  p^atTlLtltution  "  a  ZnT^uses 

wti^!  ,h    ^eaC?lng-Center5  many  °f  Whic>  are  located  near  anS  com-  PUS6S 
peting  with  older  institutions  or  branch  campuses. 

™w~Hl!r0        ""^  PurP°ses:  P^110  colleges  have  vocationally-oriented 
n^5!*f  4  U?.aS-ln  fi"  5cienc*.  nursing  and  other  technical  programs; 
private  institutions  with  the  exception  of  Northeastern  have  these 
programs  to  reach  disadvantaged  populations. 

—  4«t0lU!a  t*a<*in«  centers  are  usually  started  in  response  to 
specific  needs  of  the  particular  client  group  involved. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  branch  campuses 

th»v  wSHi  ?r  Cenfir  benefits  of  havin8  branch  campuses:  First, 

is  an  SSS^i!/!1?108*  Cl°Ser  t0  tHe  Pe<*le  *,d  8eo8"phic  proximity 

in  SrvK^S  i?-ten,ina?t  °f  attend™e.    Secondly,  in  the  case  of 

in-service  satellite  teaching  centers,  it  is  easy  for  students  to 

incorporate  work  and  classroom  time.    Also,  some  of  the  community 

colleges  have  built  new  campuses  away  from  the  cities  and  centers  of 

populations  so  that  the  only  people  they  can  serve  are  those  who  have 

private  automobiles.    There  should  be  a  central  city  branch  campus 

for  those  residents  who  have  only  public  transportation  access,  e.g.  Fall  River. 

The  dangers  of  opening  branch  campuses  are  that  they  will  attract 

«S3ff  !i  Sdl00lS  thr0Ugh  "skirarainf?"  the  high  enrollment, 

profitable  courses,  and  will  upset  the  balance  of  institutions  in  the 

lllll    Institutions  n>ay  open  a  branch  campus  in  a  different  area  and 
offer  three  or  four  general  lower  division  courses  and  attract  many 
students  at  a  lew  price.    Other  institutions  in  the  area  with  a  balanced 
program  may  suffer,  as  they  neea  these  lower  division  enrollments  in 
making  a  subsidy  of  the  more  expensive  upper  division  programs. 
Schools  may  try  to  initiate  programs  in  situations  where  they  do 
not  need  approval  from  the  B.H.E. 
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OFF  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES  WITH  ENROLLMENTS,  FALL  1972 

WESTERN  REGION 


SCHOOL: 


American 

International* 


Western  N.E.* 


Springfield  Tech. 
C.  C. 


North  Adaas  State* 

C.E. 


Holyoke  C.  C. 

C.E. 


Greenfield  C. 

C.E. 


Branch/ 

Location 


Westover  Air 
Force  Base 


Westover  Air 
Force  Base 

Palmer  H.  S. 

Westover  Air 
Pore*  Base 


Springfield 
Hospital 


Berkshire  Coun- 
try Day  School 
Lenox 


St.  Luke's 
School  of 
Nursing 

Westover  Air 
Force  Base 

Berkshire  C.C. 


Wistariahurst 

Museua 

Holyoke 

Acme  Chain  Co. 
Holyoke 

Union  TWist 

Drill 

Athol 


Description 


Undergraduate 
courses 


MBA  Program 


accounting 
course 

Fire  Science 
Prosraa 

Specific 
group 

Nursing  Pro* 
gram 

Specific 
group 


CE  courses 
offered  only 
in  summer 
Senior 
citizens 

course  ;n  de 

velopmental 

psychology 

Law  Enforce* 
ment  Program 

Corrections 
Prog  raja 

Cultural 
Series 


Supervisory 
Seminar 


Classes  in 
Indus,  tech. 
apprentices 
of  the  Union 
Twist  Drill 


'J 


8A 

(Lib. 
Arts) 
Bus. 
Admin. 

MBA 


Discon 
t inued 

A.S.  ■ 
A. A. 

50* 

A. A./ 

a.  a. 
to* 


no 

degree 


1961 


0* 


A.S. 
SO* 

A.S. 
SO* 


1967 


1971 


1971 


1971 


1967 


u 

3 
O 

u 


.5. 
2S* 


1971 
1972 
1972 

1972 


Fall 
196* 


17 


294 


60-90 

NR 

27 

'JO 


7$9 

47 

32 
23 
SO 

20 
IS 


2  ! 


04 

C 


-1  3 

U  •■» 

JC  -H  U 

y  «  O 

z  v 

n  s 

I-  ft  o 


♦for  ytar 
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^     OFF  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES  WITH  ENROLLMENTS,  FALL  19' 2 

WESTERN  REGION,  cont'd. 


» 

m 

*» 

I  u 

«  n 

o 

c 

!f 
C 

itive 

3  5* 

a. «-» 

r: 

o 

CI 

i> 

w 

* 

0 
t* 

n 
u 

Brancn/ 

u 

U  ^ 
<1  * 

§ 

e 

V 

$ 

<T 

i  *»  a 

SCHOOL: 

Location 

Description 

O 
-3 

o  w 

>s  * 

0 

y 

u  ^  u 

u/tASS.  -  AMHERST 

Pittsfield  U.S. 

M.B.A.  prog. 

M.B.A. 

1959 

35 

X 

S.T.C. 

PT 

(CE  employees 

)  100% 

Lareer  wppor- 

tunity  Program 

Career  oppor- 
tunity prog. 

BA 

1971 

Worcester 
Springfield 

open  enrol  1- 
nent 

100% 

59 
43 

X 
X 

— 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

199 

X 

Westover  Air 

Education 

M.Ed. 

1970 

24 

B.C. 

Force  Base 

Management 

Concord/Carlisle 

grad.  6  under 

98 

B.C. 

grad.  coursei  MA 

1972 

in  education 

• 

Open  enroll* 

ion\ 

nent 

ureenrield 

ureen  Hiver 
Project  •  - 
study  Green 
River  pollu- 
tion 

i7  *  a 

la 

Ajaherst  H.S. 

O.J.T.  new 
career  train 
ing 

1972 

10 

X 

S.T.C. 

KESTFIELD  STATE 

Westover  Air 
Force  Base 

Guidance/ 
Counseling 

1972 

2 

42 

X 

B.C. 

Grennf  in  lr) 

(Ing.  Comp.I 
In  service 
teachers 

19  *  * 

i 
* 

X 

S.T.C ♦ 

Mo  1 yoke 

Teaching  Eng. 
as  2nd  long. 

1971 

1 

4 

X 

S.T.C. 

Sheffield 

Spe-:.  Schema 
in  Reading 

1972 

2 

24 

X 

S.T.C. 

Springfield 

In;ro.  to  Oc- 
cupational Ed 
rec    by  Model 
Citios 

MEd  in 
Urban 
Ed. 
100% 

1972 

1 

12 

X 

S.T.C. 

Turners  Falls 

Ed1 1 .  Issues 

1972 

2 

40 

X 

S.T.C. 

School  Systera 

in  Extreme 
Lrng.  Disab- 
ilities 

Hol,.uke  MoJel 

id.  in  Urban 

M.Ed. 

1972 

2 

48 

X 

S.T.C. 

Cities 

Education 
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OFF  CAMPUS 


BEST  COPY  W/AHARI F 

ACTIVITIES  WITH  ENROLLMENTS , 
CENTRAL  REGION 


FALL  1972 


SCHOOL: 


MT, 


KACHUSETT  C.C. 
CE 


WORCESTER  STATE  CE 
FITCH8URG  STATE  CE 


qUINSIGAMOND  C.C. 


FAAMINGHAM  STATE 
CE 


ANNA  MARIA  COLLEGE 
CE 

ASSUMPTION 
PT 

WORCESTER 

POIHECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE 


Branch/ 
Location 


PcscripUc.'L 


CE  courses 


Fort  Ocvcns 
Athol  U.S.  i 
Nashoba  Reg.HS 
(Boston) 

(.^nducteH  periodically 

Andovcr  Voc. 
Worcester  Voc. 
Canton  Voc. 
Fall  River  Voc. 


inaust  rial ^Arts 
Teachers 

Joint  with 
Merrimack  Ed. 
Centers 


Southbridge 
BUc^  stone 
various  mfg. 

plants 
State  Mutual 
Lift  Ins.  Co. 


Worcester  t j'  > 

Dept. 
Fed.  funded 

agencies 

Fraranghiui 

C.-vic  League 
Hedfield  State 

Hospital 
Marist  Corpus 


St.  Vincent 
Hospital 
Worcester 

Eagle  Hill 
School 

Honeywell  Corp, 

(Wel!ef>ley] 

Aa-:ricun 

Optical 

(Fraiain^haa) 
Digital  Equip. 

Corp . 
Sander*  Assoc. 
Nashua  N.H. 


H.S. 


;n 

Ed. 


o 

u 

it 


Roabury  Show 
Ada**  J.H. 
Frnmlngh.v?  H. 
Brockton  M.S. 
Lowell  M.S. 
Roch.  H.S. 
Weston  H.S. 


cert  ifioatior 
program 

In  service 
for  teachers 
in  member- 
ship towns 

CE 
CE 

Industrial 

rnngt . 
in  service 
courses 


B.S. 


future 
2  yr. 
degree 
in  Bus 
Adain. 


pol  ico 
seminars 
contract 
courses 
undergred. 
day  offering* 


conference/ 

workshop 

institutes 

B.S.  in  m 

health 

studies 

In  service 
training  for 
teachers 


1066 
1971 
1972 


1932 

Sp.  6fi 

Fall 
71 


1969 
1971 
1969 

1972 


1972 
1961 

Fall 

1972 
Fall 
1972 
Hall 
1972 


12 

S 

10 


49 

13 
8 


12 
12 


coapletje 

B.S 


H. 


NR 


NR 


Springf  lelil 
Auburn  H.S. 

cy  J.H. 
keeling  H.S 
Stoi ghton  I 
Ha*  ypolsetjt 
Pla^ttariud 


274 

68 

147 


668 

128 
166 


100 
100 

no 

45 


400 
10-2S 


Tech.  1.S 

(Jaml^a  Pin 

S. 

(Fltchburg) 


varied 
S2 

IS 
NR 


120    !  X 


130 


VI  * 

3 

a.  *- 

%  V 

u  *- 

c  u  ** 

S  »  c 

u  v» 


B.C. 

S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 


S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 
S.T.C. 


B.C. 
B.C. 
S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 


S.T.C. 
S.T.C. 
B.C. 
S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 
B.C. 

S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 
S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 
S.T.C. 
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OFF  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES  WITH  ENROLLMENTS,  FALL  1972 
NORTHEAST  REGION 


SCHOOL: 


North  Shore  C.C. 


Middlesex  C.  C. 


Lowell  Tech* 


Branch/ 
Location 


Lynn,  Mass. 
Maiden 
Gloucester 
Dan vers 

Bedford 


Arl ington 


Woburn 


Hanscoa 

Medford 


Lexington 
Boston 

Caabrldt* 
C  abridge 

Lowell 
Lowell 
Lowell 
Lexi.-^ton 


Western  Elect 
No.  Andover 


Description 


41 
w 
u  u 


!  rcg.  programs  Assoc. 

90\ 


rc$.  prefcranr. 
reg.  programs 
reg.  programs 


Marist  r.xt. 
Ctr.-.i'lult 
day  pro^rajt 
for  women 
selected  by 
Co.  or 


Assoc . 

Assoc. 
nn% 

ASSOC. 

90% 


25% 


Ext.  Ctr. 
any  qua  1 1 f ieti 
student 

Ext.  Ctr. 
any  qualified 
student 

Ext.  Ctr. 
any  qualified 
student 

Ext.  Ctr. 


A.B.C.D.  Ext. 
Ctr.  (degree) 
selected  by 
Co.  or  agency 


tleadstart 
selected  by 
Co.  or  a«ency 

Coc*  unity 
Language  Ctr. 
selected  by 
Co.  or  agency 

lieadstmrt 
selected  by 
Co.  or  agency 

New  Careers 
selected  by  \ 
Co.  or  agencjj 

Model  Cities 
selected  by 
Co.  or  agency 

St.  Brigid's! 
Parish  ; 
selected  by  1 
Co.  or  aiencv 


Eaploye r 
Training 
employees 
only 


40*. 
^to 
7S% 


X 

Sept. 

100% 

71 

posslb 

e 

7S% 

probab 

e 

1972 

50% 


0% 


F.72 
F.70 

F.69 
Sp.7l 


Sept. 
72 


Sept. 
71 


Feb. 
71 


Feb. 

71 


Sept. 
71 


1972 


1970 


1970 


1970 


1971 


1969 


21 
IS 

a 

7 


3 

24 


600 
400 

17S 
200 

100 


120 

60 
60 

60 
210 

2S 
2S 

25 
75 
2S 
65 

S9 


> 
— « 

2 

it 


o 
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SF.ST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


OFF  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES  WITH  ENROLLMENTS,  FALL  1972 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 


* 


m 

+J 

JS 

m 

C 

41 

1 

• 

> 

• 

TJ 

«i 

fcf 

S 

U  w 

SCHOOL: 

Branch/ 
Location 

Description 

u 
m 

4 

e 

M  £ 
«•  « 

c  w 

X  n 

N 

3 

u 
* 

2 
c 

• 

& 
i 

u 

■5=  5 

(i  w  C 

U  d  41 

Bridgewater 

C.E. 

Hyannis 
Suawer  School 

Regular  CE 

i 

1944 

IS 

246 

X 

B.C. 

Kassasolt 

Plymouth 
Bridgewater 
Mass.  Correc- 
tlonal  Institute 

Correctional 
rehabllit  - 
tion  educa- 
tion Assist. 

1972- 
73 

75-100 

X 

S.T.C. 

Brocfcton 

Hd.  assist, 
to  elderly 

1972 

100 

X 

5.T.C. 

W.  Bridgewater 

full  courses 

'  *  4 

1970 

6S0 
f.t, 

X 

B.C. 

Niraar-Duxbury 

*  l 

1966 

sso 

X 

B.C. 

•ristol  C.C.# 

Attleboro  H.S. 

New  Bedford  H.S. 

Taunton  Region* 
al  Vocational 

H.S. 

King  Phillip 
Regional  H.S. 
(WrenthaaO 

Norfolk  State 
Prison  with 
STEP 

South  End  Ctnttt 
Fall  River 

Storefront 
1  Fall  River 

credit  course 

» 

a  u 

W  -H 

*  <*• 

TJ  U 

•  « 

O. 

~  u 
m  o 

3*4 

cr 

«M  «| 

n  a 

w  C  O 
OWN 
«0  "0  o* 

C.EC  class 
ESL- Reading 

*  , 

3  3** 
A  0  C 

V  u 

D  1 

C     ©     0  IM 

if  «i  Q 
U  6  »  i 
o*  - 

M   41  TJ 
U  TJ  «l  f 
M        w  L 

TJ  >*4  fl 

§  5.5  3 
u  8-S 

u  w 

•4         O  *- 
O  TJ 

V  *>  *»  n 

w  vj 

TJ  W  * 

-4  #  u  * 

~«  k  V  f« 

<*  u  «o  x 

Sp.6l 

Sp.70- 
Sp.72 

F.72 

F71- 
F72 

F71 

4-  10 
4 

5 

3-4  , 

5-  6 

52- 
145 

49- 
74 

92 
21-79 
SO-60 

• 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

S.T.C. 
S.T.C. 
S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 

S.T.C. 

•for  X»»r 
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BEST  COPY  MAILABLE 
OFF  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES  WITH  ENROLLMENTS,  FALL  1972 

BOSTON  REGION 


touon  Stato 


Suffolk  Untvoraity* 


Los lay* 


Harvard 


Qwlncy  Jr.  Col logo 
for  Mly  im 


•ranch/ 
Location 


Alt*  HlllS 

Arlington 

MtOfOT* 

S.  loo ton 


Description 


undcrgrad. 
td.  courses 

grad.  td. 
counts  i'/ 
Mlddlosox  C.C. 

undorgrad. 


tfoatorn  Eltctric 
N.Arojooroi  Moat 

on  tho  Capo 

ftoston 

Caofcridgo 


ftosbury 
loiton 


Sovoort 

»rovidt*to,JL.l 
Caoorldfo 


.$. 


in*»trvtca 
training 

in-servico 
training 

Child  growth 
and  dtvtl. 
control  ach. 

ftoxiury  Frog 

Old  South 
Mooting  Hso. 
Aa»r.  Sob). 

FACE  Frog. 
(w/Nary) 

Hack  lUpar* 
ionco  in  Aa. 

Modal  Citioo 
(Spanish) 


1/5 

2S% 

MBA 

MS 


Cuabridgo 

Icon.  Oppor- 

tunitioa 

Hanovor  H.$. 

toward  A.A.or 

A.S. 

HinfhoA  H.S. 

toward  A.A.or 

A.S. 

Scituoto  H.S. 

toward  A*A«or 

A.S. 

Silvor  Uko 

toward  A.A.or 

Xoglonal  H.S. 

A.S. 

ftoytouth  Moval 

toward  A.A.or 

Air  SUtloo 

A.S. 

fa  u 

:s 

k  m 


1172 

1975 
1975 


1HI 


2 
4 

10 
2-5 
10 


5 

8 

i 


o» 

s 

45* 


70 
140 

250 
60 
•0 

57 
9 
I 

II 

271 

S19 
24* 
52* 

110* 


X 
X 
X 
X 


f 

.I 


I 

32? 


s.t,:. 

S.T.C. 

S.J.C 
S.T.C. 
IX. 

S.T.C* 
S.T.C* 
S.T.C* 

I.C. 

i.e. 
i.e. 

S.T.C* 
S.T.C. 
S.T.C* 


i.e. 
i.e. 
I  i.e. 

i.e. 


•for  ytar 
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BEST  COPY  AVAJLABLf 


OFF  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES  WITH  ENROLLMENTS ,  FALL  1972 
BOSTON  REGION ,  cont'd. 


SCHOOL: 


Northeastern 


Mass.  Bey  C.C. 


U./Mess.  -Boston 


•for  year 


Branch/ 
Location 


Burlington 

Fraainghaa 

Haverhill 
Lynn 

Weymouth 
Norwood 

Ashland 
Nashua,  N.H. 
Weston 
Marshfield 

Harvard  U. 

Iridgewater 

Bourne 

Ayer 


various  field 
sites 


various  loca- 
tions 


Description 


Law  Enforce- 
ment 

Law  Enforce* 
tent 

Law  Enforce* 
went 

Law  Enforce* 
ment 

Law  Enforce- 
ment 

training 

programs- 

institutes 

Law  Enforce- 
ment in  ser- 
vice 

all  qualified 
students 

Business  Ada. 
all  qualified 
students 


0 


MBA 


MBA 


MBA 


none 


7S% 


n  m 


1964 


vo 


1968 

1964 
1971 

1964 

1967 

1963 

1963 


Sept. 
1970 


1970 


1970 


* 

m 

c 

i 

e 

> 

*  e* 
3  if 

e 

M 

W 

u 

o 
u 

m 

u 

x  n  u 

.  J  -»  « 

c  «  *± 
rt   w  C 

3 

u 

c 
u 

© 

a. 

o 
o 
o 

u    <1  O 

a  *  u 

Lincolr 
320 

regis . 
9600 

B.C. 

76 

1962 

B.C. 

30 

476 

B.C. 

42 

767 

78 

1962 

B.C. 

27 

506 

B.C. 

10 

76 

B.C. 
B.C. 
a  r 

4 

100 

S.T.C. 

1 

18 

S.T.C. 

«* 
» 

«ie 

S.T.C. 

4 

73 

S.T.C. 

2* 

40 

S.T.C. 

860 

X 

S.T.C. 

2 

50 

S.T.C. 

30 

376 

S.T.C. 

9 
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DISCUSSION  OF  COOPERATION  AND  COORDINATION 


There  are  a  variety  of  forms  of  cooperation  among  academic  insti- 
tutions and  other  organizations  in  programs  of  continuing  and  part-time 
education.    The  relationships  between  individual  institutions,  and 
such  diverse  community  organizations  as  businesses,  government  agencies, 
ad  hoc  citizens  groups,  and  other  organizations  comprise  the  most  signi- 
ficant elements  of  cooperation.    The  least  common  form  of  cooperation 
is  among  institutions  involved  in  continuing  education. 

In  general,  current  forms  of  cooperation  in  continuing  education 
serve  the  purposes  of  reaching  out  to  special  clientele  groups,  both 
disadvantaged  groups  and  professional  or  other  special  interest  groups. 
Cooperation  has  not  yet  been  utilized  as  a  means  to  sharing  of  resources 
among  academic  institutions  and  to  avoidance  of  duplication  among 
programs . 

There  are  several  formal  and  informal  consortia  operating  in  the 
State,  the  most  significant  of  which  are  the  Worcester  Consortium  for 
Higher  Education,  the  Cooperating  Colleges  of  Greater  Springfield, 
the  Five  College  Cooperative  Program  (centered  in  the  Amherst  area), 
and  the  Southeastern  Association  for  Cooperation  in  Higher  Education  in 
Massachusetts.    While  some  of  these  institutions  actively  cooperate  in 
joint  projects,  course  exchange,  and  the  like,  few  of  these  activities 
involve  the  continuing  education  divisions.    Cross-registration  is  as 
yet  of  little  value  to  evening  students  who  take  only  one  or  two  courses 
each  terra.    Likewise,  facilities  sharing,  except  in  the  case  of  complex 
technical  equipment,  benefits  the  part-time,  nonresident  student  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  his  full-time  counterpart. 

However,  various  cooperative  ventures  other  than  consortia  have 
been  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  and  do  affect  the  continuing  education 
or  part-time  student.    One  example  is  the  associate  corrections  pro- 
gram operated  by  Holyoke  and  Berkshire  Conununity  Colleges  to  train  cor- 
rection personnel.    Middlesex  Community  College  and  Boston  State  are 
planning  to  jointly  offer  education  courses  at  t'.ie  former's  extension 
center  in  Arlington.    Other  cooperative  programs  between  academic  insti- 
tutions are  detailed  in  the  following  tables. 

Much  more  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  than  intcrinstitutional  cooper- 
ation is  cooperation  between  an  institution  and  an  element  of  the  com- 
munity.   Many  continuing  education  programs,  especially  those  at  public 
institutions,  have  a  contract  with  a  business,  government  agency,  or 
community  group  to  provide  specific  courses,  whether  on-site  or  at  the 
college.    These  range  from  large  satellite  operations  at  military 
installations  (six  schools,  public  and  private,  offer  courses  at  Westover 
Air  Force  Base  in  Chicopee)  to  a  single  class  aimed  at  training  employees 
of  a  local  small  business.    Many  schools  cooperate  with  local  hospitals 
to  ptovide  general  education  courses  for  nursing  students.    Others  provide 
skill  training  for  a  local  agency  concerned  with  aiding  the  disadvantaged. 

Typical  of  such  types  of  cooperative  re r.tionships  is  Holyoke 
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Community  College's  cultural  series  at  the  Wistariahurst  Museum,  and 
short  courses  to  :-id  local  businesses  through  the  Greater  Holyoke 
Chamber  of  Conferee.     It  has  also  contracted  with  the  Holyoke  Model 
Cities  agency  to  train  paraprofessionals .    A  similar  pattern  emerges  for 
most  other  connwnity  colleges.    U./Mr.ss . -Amherst  has  offered  short-term 
workshops  and  conferences  designed  for  specific  client  groups,  such  as 
a  health  care  facility  management  seminar  and  a  journalism  program,  both 
undertaken  with  the  appropriate  professional  organizations,  and  conducted 
at  the  UMA  Conference  Center. 

Fewer  private  institutions  have  become  involved  in  this  sort  of 
cooperative  venture,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Roston  area. 
Harvard's  Commission  on  Extension  Courses  provides  educational  services 
on  a  contract  basis  to  Cambridge  Model  Cities;  IVheelock  College 
cooperates  with  a  variety  of  agencies  in  its  Supplementary  Training 
Program,    Several  other  similar  programs  are  listed  in  the  tables. 

The  major  determinants  of  such  activities  seem  to  be  two: 
1)  the  commitment  of  an  institution  to  provide  its  educational  resources 
to  groups  in  the  community  it  serves  which  require  such  assistance; 
and  2)  an  assurance —thro ugh  government  grant  or  promise  of  a  paying 
clientele—that  the  financial  costs  of  the  undertaking  will  be  met. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  some  institutions  engage  in  such  efforts  with- 
out expecting  to  break  even  financially,  the  majority  of  these  programs 
appear  to  entail  an  outside  source  Oi'  funding.    Continuing  education 
deans  and  directors,  many  of  whom  display  a  real  commitment  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  often  seek  out  such  relationships,  to  che  benefit 
of  both  the  institution  and  the  community  they  serve. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  cooperation  in  continuing  education 
involves  the  relationships  between  academic  institutions  and  employers. 
These  are  discussed  in  Section  II. L. 
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II.!:.!,    Explanation  ar.J  Key  to  Cooperation  Tables 

Cooperation  among  providers  of  continuing  and  part-time  education  is 
catalogued  in  two  types  of  tables.     I'he  first  lists  cooperative  efforts  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  regarding  courses,  academic  programs,  , 
planning,  facilities;  etc.    The  second  type  involves  cooperation  between  an 
educational  inst itut and  other  agencies  and  organizations.    These  types 
of  cooperation  cover  a  variety  of  participants:    government  agencies, 
copjnunity  groups,  businesses,  museums,  and  the  like. 

The  second  type  of  cooperation — with  agencies  and  organizations- 
is  related  to  outreach  efforts  undertaken  by  a  school.  In  one  sense, 
contacts  with  and  responsiveness  to  '.he  community  is  cooperation.  The 
informal  cooperation  can  lead  to  joint  workshop  or  course  offerings,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  or  satellite  operation.    Similarly,  local 
school  systems  often  receive  in-service  training  for  their  teachers—  in 
the  form  of  a  course  or  two  taught  in  the  late  afternoon  —  from  continuing 
education  programs.     Businesses  often  engage  the  services  of  a  school  for 
their  employees  in  much  t\e  same  way.    While  all  these  efforts  clearly 
invol/e  the  joint  effort  of  two  or  -nore  organizations,  they  have  been 
excluded  from  those  cooperation  tables  for  two  reasons:     1)  they  are 
catalogued  in  the  chapter  on  branch  and  satellite  campuses,  and  2)  they 
are  not  the  sort  of  institutionalized  relationships  involving  the 
commitment  of  resources  by  participating  organizations  that  is  normally 
considered  interinst itutional  cooperation. 


PROGRAM  TYPE 


FUNDING  TYPE 


a  -  ioint  or  contract  course fs) 

b  -  joint  degree  program 

c  -  cooperative  planning 

d  -  cooperative  higher  education  center 

e  -  research  grants-in-aid 

f  -  training  programs/institutes 

g  -  in-service  training 

h  -  joint  curriculum  development 

i  -  joint  course  listing 

k  -  facilities  sharing 

x  -  cross-registration 


A  -  federal  grant  or  conract 
B  -  State  grant  or  contract 
C  -  local  grant  or  contract 
D  -  private  grant  or  contract 
E  -  funded,  unspecified  source 
F  -  institutional  budget  item 
G  -  tuition 


LLlLlIi    Tables  by  Region 

--Inventory  of  Cooperative  Efforts  with  Other  Institutions  of  Higher 

hducation 

-  Inventory  uf  Programs  in  Cooperation  with  Agencies  or  Organizations 
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II. E. 2.  Tables 


Cooperation  and  Coordination 


I.    INVENTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  OTHER 
INSTITOTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WESTERN  REGION 


pxcx:*.v<  HKT 


INSTITUTIONS 


5^ 


t:  dp  s.;;  as 


ruivcsc 


WHO 

IWtTIATSD 


Notes 


Correction*  Propria- AS 


Audio  tutorial 
Five  Cot  lege  Cooperative 

■9 


Joint  lechelor's  Program 


Library  Science  Cross- 
Kcgi strati on 

1n -College  Frograji 


lloUolc  C.C. 
Scrkshire  C.C. 


Holyoke  C.C. 
Aahcrst  College 

U.  Mass.  -  **her*t 
Saith  Colics** 
Ht.  Holyoke  College 
Hampshire  College 
Aaherst  College 


b  C  23  1972 

f  A  28  1972 

d  F  S2  NX 

a;d  F  3  1973 


U.  Mass.  -  Aaherst 

Continuing  Ed.  . 

School  of  Ed. 
Malcola  X  College 

U.  Mass.  -  Aaherst  b 
, Univ.  of  Rhode  Island 

Aaencan  International 
Springfield  College  x 
Western  See  England 


Cooperating  Colleges  of   SpnngfU  i  College 
Greater  Springfield |Aaeric?n  International 
jrfestern  Sew  England 
Springfield  Tech. C.C. 
Ixestfield  State 
holyoke  C.C. 
Bay  Path  Jr.  College 
Our  lady  of  the  Elas 


MX      40  1972 


NX       35  1970 


Ml 


nr     m  m 


train  Bcrkshi.-c      Holyoke  C.C. 
County  corrections 
personnel 

train  disadvantaged  Holyoke  C.C. 
students 

broaden  education-  Five  College 
al  facilities  for  Coordinating 

Fh.D.'s  Coaaittee 
joint  courses  t 
cross  registration 
for  continuing  ed. 


opportunity  to 
earn  bachelor's 
degree 

local  requests 
for  prograa 


Malcola  X  College 


U.  Mass. 


course  exchange  Nt 


sharing  of  area 
resources  sad 
library  aaterials 


NX 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  IX  COOPERATION 
WITH  AGENCIES  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 


WESTERN  REGION 


IJOl'UVT  I  Off /P  ?ocram  ?:axe 


Ho'yoke  C.C.# 

Cultural  Series 

Project  Impact 

Continuing  Program 
In  Business 
Education 

U.  Miss.  -  Anherst* 

Pittsfield  MBA /MS 
in  Management 

Career  Opportunity 
Program 


OTK5R  rNT.TITUTXCr.'S 


o  - 


purpose 


Notes 


University 

Independent  Study 


Concord/Carlisle 
School  Systems 


»«rten  River  Project 

*em  Carter  Training 

Health  Care 
Facility 
Management 


Journal ism  Program 


Springfield  Tech.  C.C.» 
Core  Nursing 
Program 


Wistariahurst  Museum       a        NR       SO  1972 


Holyoke  Model  Cities       f        A        ?S  1972 


Greater  Holyoke  a  MR 

Chamber  of  Commerce 


plan* 

ned 

1973 

33  19S9 


301  1971 


General  Electric  a  E 

Corp. 

Worcester      .  . 
Springfieldscho°l  srstc"5 
Brooklyn  b,c  A 

Model  Cities 
Community  Action 

Council 
Headstart 

American  Education 

Puh ! Icat ions  a  NR 

(subsidiary  of  Xerox 

Corp.) 
11  school  consort- 
ium (nationwide) 

Concord  Teacher's 

A*5°c-  d        NR       98  1972 

Concortl/C.trl  islu 
Teacher' 5  Assuc. 

Dept.  of  Public  t  A 

*orks 

<pringfic!d  Action  f  A 

Cn^nsion  lnu. 

Amcrican  College  of        f  NR 
Nursing  Home  Aumin- 
utistrators 
(Muss,  chapter) 

New  Unci  and  Society        a        NR       19  1971 
of  Newspaper 
Editors 


Springfield  b        NR       120  n/a 

Hospital 


provide  cultural 
programs 

train  paraprofes- 
sionals 

.variety  of  short 
courses  to  aid 
local  businesses 

allow  p-t  study 
for  GE  employees 


provide  eduction 
courses 


Holyoke  C.C. 

Holyoke  C.C- 
Model  Cities 

NR 


U.  Mass.  and  GE 


Federal  government 


Planned  Non-credit 
1973  correspondence 
courses 


to  expand  higher 
education  onpor- 
■ tunitics 

Study  Green  River 
Pol lution 


10 
NR 

30 


1972 
1972 
1971 


job-oricntcd  tmg. 
for  paruprofcssionals 

short  course  to  U.  toss 
train  administrators 


Xerox  Corp. 


ConCord  School  System 

Federal  Government 
Federal  Government 


training  for 
journalists 


NR 


U.  Mass. 


NR 


*ejtover  Air  Force  Base  \i  (:rans: 

Several  schools  off>r  courses  at  Hestovcr  A.F*B*  in  Chicopcc,  ranging  from 
associate  to  masters  degree  prolans.  Tho  schools,  the  nunber  of  students  in  each 
program,  and  the  year  started  arc  as  follows: 


American  International  College  -  294  -  1961 

Western  New  England  College  -  60  to  90  -  1907 

Springfield  Tech.  C.C.  -  27  -  1971 

Holyoke  C.C.  -  32  •  1971 

westfield  State  College  -  42  -  1972 

U.  Mass    -  Amherst  -  24  -  NR 
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I. 


INVENTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HITHER  EDUCATION 

CENTRAL  REGION 


yWOCEA*  NAME 


Worcester  Consortium 
for  Higher 
Education 


Mtrrinack  Education 
Center  Staff 
Development 
Program 

Municipal  Supervisory 
Employee  Seminar 


State  Purchasing  Agents 
Seminar 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Special  Education 
Consulting  Teacher 
Prog ran 


INSTITUTIONS 


a 


&5 


PURPOSE 


WO 

imriATto 


Notes 


Quins iganon<J  C.C. 
Leicester  Jr.  C. 
Worcester  Jr.  C. 
lecker  Jr.  C. 
Holy  Cross 
Assumption 
CUtH 

Worcester  Polytech. 
Worcester  State 
Anna  Maria 

Fitchburg  State  -  CE 
Merrimack  Education 
Center  (MEC) 


Fraaingham  State 
U.  Mass. 


Framini<ham  State 
U.  Mass. 

Assumption 
'I.  Vermont 
MjSs.  0>nt.  of 

tilt  cation 
Mass.  Dept.  of 

Mental  Health 


I.S.  in  General  Studies  CUrk 

(Jiiim  tK4Mond  C.C. 
Mt.  Kachusctt  C.C. 


The  Worcester  Consortium  for  Higher  Education,  initiated  in  1969, 
provide*  .>npnrrjnUie*  tor  cross* registration,  faculty  exchange,  and 
join!  sponsorship  of  speakers,  pnd  operate*  a  bus'  connecting  the  menber 
Schools.    Students  aust  be  attending  their  home  institutions  full -tine 
in  order  :o  cross-register.    Continuing  education  divisions  of  schools 
in  the  Consortium  have  published  joint  course  listings  in  local  news* 
papers.    Most  of  the  Consortium  activities,  however,  involve  fulUtiae 
students. 


e        163  1971 


B        IS  1972 


E        60  1972 


opportunities 
for  college  credit 
for  .teachers 

train  supervi- 
sors in  town 
gov't. 

train  agents 


MEC 


town  of 
Fraelngham 


Commonwealth  of 
Mass. 


NR  planned    planning  grant 

1973  proposal 


NR 
NR 


19b9        allow  advanced 
decree  f'«r  law 
vnfur«.i.*fH>nt  A.S. 
grndiMtvs 


request  of 
school  systems 


Clark 
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^         II.     INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  AGENCIES  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 

^  CENTRAL  REGION' 


IXSTITJTlON/r^V:rvAM  NAME 

OT1!CR  INSTITUTIONS 

£  . 

X  > 
O.  r* 

*3 

1"  > 

tn 

^  T. 

r»  ~ 

.**  " . 

Q 

Pt'RPOSE 

wtto 

e%ieiiie  smcia                         ^ s* — 

♦NITIATED  NOtes 

Fitchburg  Statc^CE 

Fitehburji  Public 

a 

I. 

u: 

1972 

graduate  credit 

Fitchburg  Schools 

Schools 

for  teachers 

Worcester  Polytach.-PT 

U.S.  Amy 

X 

NR 

8 

1971 

allow  exchange 

NR 

students  to  en- 

roll In  ROTC 

* 

courses 

TOTcester  County 

* 

X 

c 

r 

p 1 anned 

ai^tsi  prisoner 

Wpf  lail 

Jai  1 

i  ait 

rehab i I i  t e^ion* - 

• 

credit  cQur»©s 

Anne  Marie  College-C! 

St.  Vincent 

b 

NR 

10 

1972 

to  al low  special- 

Hospitj 1 

ity  In  Anetthe^i* 

for  a. 5.  in  nc.iltn 

Quinsigaaond  C.C.-CE 

Industrial  Mgat. 

Central  Manufacturers 

h 

9 

110 

1969 

to  provide  up  to  . 

Quinsigaaond 

Degree 

Employers  Assoc. 

la  credits 

AA  Oegree 

Worcester  Art 

h 

0 

10$ 

1970 

Museua 

In-service  counts 

State  Mutual  Life 

h 

0 

45 

1972 

business  courses 

Quinsigaaond 

Insurance  Co. 

Police  seminars 

Worcester  Police 

* 

8.C 

400 

1972 

Worcester  Police  Dept. 

Department 

Contract  courses 

various  federal 

a 

A 

10-2S 

1968 

agencies 

each 

Facilities  Sharing 

Worcester  Industrial 

k 

NR 

NR 

NR 

use  of  shop 

MR 

Technical  Institute 

facilities 

Fraaunghaa  Statt-CE 

Medfield  Norfolk 

Medfield  State 

f 

NR 

150 

1972 

training  prograa 

Project 

Hospital 

for  prisoners 

o 
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I.     INVENTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


Within  the  Northeast  Region,  there  is  no  reported 
interinstitutional  cooperation  in  part-time  and 
postsecondary  education  programs. 


9 
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^11. 


INVENTORY  OF    PROGRAMS  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  AGENCIES  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


ocTmrrcti/paocRAM  same 


OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 


Lowell  State  | 

Master's  Degree  in  Lowell. 


Mass.  Model 


Administration  6 
Supervision  - 
Internship 

Middlesex  Community 
College^ 

A.B.C.O.  Extension 
Center  (Degree) 

Arlington  Extension 
Center* 

Wobum  Extension 
Center 

Secretarial  Courses 
Facilities  Sharing 

North  Shore  Community 
College* 

Facilities  Sharing 


northern  Essex  Community 
College 

Facilities  Sharing 


Cities 
Lowell  Schools 


Action  for  Boston 
Cortnunity  Devel- 
opment 

Arlington  School 
System 

Wobum  Chamber  of 
Commerce 


Raytheon  Corp. 

Shawiheen  Voc.-Tech. 
School 


Essex  Agricultural 
School 


Whittier  Voc.-Tech. 
School 


a. 


J 

o  ^ 

3  3 


«5 

<  < 


purpose 


WHO 

INITIATEO 


Note  a 


h;k     E;F     25  1970 


E;P     210  1971 


MR 

NR 

E;P 
NR 

NR 

NR 


120  1971 


60  1971 


40 


1971 
197  J 


internship  to  assist 
disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  train  degree 
candidates 


NR 


increase  access- 
ibility to 
programs 

Increase  access- 
ibility to 
programs 

NR 

ua«  of  shop  facilities 


Mod;l  Cities 
Lowell  State 


A.B.C.O. 


Arlington  School 
System 

Kobum  O amber 
of  Commerce 

Raytheon 
NR 


1973     uae  of  shop  facilities  NR 


1973  .  uae  of  shop  facilities  NR 


'  Middlesex  Community  ColleRe  also  provides  contract  courses  in  Cambridge  uith  Heedstert  and 
Cambridge  Community  Learning  Center),  Lowell  (with  Ik-adstart,  Hew  Careers,  and  Model 
Cities),  and  Bedford  (lianscoa  Air  Field).    These  programs  are  detailed  en  branch  c.impus 
charts. 

►  Includes  graduate  courses  in  education  offered  in  cooperation  with  Boston  State  (initiated 
by  Middlesex) . 

i  North  Shore  elso  offers  courses,  on  a  contract  basis,  to  employees  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  Co.,  Lynn  and  Salem  Hospitals,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  others. 
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I. 


INVENTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION' 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 


PROCWW  SAMS 


I 


a  cj 

Z  a. 


INSTITUTIONS 


X  w. 
<  < 

>  .1 


PURPOSE 


WHO 

Initiated 


Notes 


Intercollegiate  Computer 
Society,  Inc. 


Cross- regi s t rat  ion-- 
infonaal  arrange- 
ment 


Graduate  course 
teachers 


for 


Babson  College 
Bentley  Col leje 
Brandeis  Univ. 
Dean  Jr    Coi lege 
Lesley  College 
Suffolk  Univ. 
Mass.  State  Collsge 

System 
Sale*  State  College 
Regis  College 
Curry  CM  lege 

Bristol  C.C. 
Southeastern  'lass.  U. 


Cape  Cod  C.C. 
U.  Mass.  School  of 
Fducation 


NR 


1971 


provide  ecnnories 
of  scale  on  co* • 
puter  services-- 
acadefaic  anJ 
administrative 


Babson  Col l^ge 


WR  n/a 


n/a 


MR 


NR      liO  1972 


allow  United 
nuafcer  of  students 
to  cross-reRistcr 

NR 


NR 


NR 


9 
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II.     INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  AGENCIES  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 


wstttvtion /Trot rax  same 


OTIttR  INSTITUTIONS 


3  8 

X  » 


r  a. 
u  >• 


Q 
H 


PURPOSE 


who 

INITIATED 


Motes 


Dean  Junior  College 

Cooperative  enrich- 
ment Program 


Community  Economic 
Development 
Workshop 


Creative  R«t  iren 

Workshop 


mt 


Southeastern  Mass.  Univ. 
New  Tech.  Orff 
Schulwer* 

Courses 

meth  for  teacher* 


Bristol  C.C.* 

Cepe  Cod  CX. 

Hifh  School  Scholars 


College  credit 
courses 


CCD  prep 


Boating  courses 


isasolt  CX. 
New  Careers 

Correctional 
Rehabilitation 
Education  Assis* 
ranee 

Elderly 


Child  Care 


Franklin  U.S. 
Milford  M.S. 


Franklin  Industrial 

Development 

Commission 
Franklin  Choc  her  of 

Come  re  e 
Small  Business 

Administration 

Franklin  Council  on 

Aging 
Mass.  Office  of 

Elder  Affairs 

Henry  W.  Hull  School 

St.  Luke's 
Hospital 

Fall  River  Middle 
School 


local  high  schools 


Cape  Play house 

Barnstable  County 
Jail 

Barnstable  Voc.- 

Tech.  H.S. 
Heritage  Plantation 


Self-Help,  Inc. 

Mass.  Correctional 
Institutions-- 
Pl/uouth  and 
Bridgewater 

City  of  Brockton 


City  of  Brockton 
Metropolitan  Day  Care 
Cento m 


NR      9      1971     allow  high  school 
students  oppor- 
tunity to  earn 
college  credit 


MR      70     1972     community  service 
program 


NR      500    1971     one-time  workshop 


MR 


NR 


joint 


MR 


MR  27  1972 
MR  99  1972 
MR       19  1972 


NR 
MR 
NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 


NR      II     1971     allow  high  school 
stud  mts  to  earn 
college  credit 

N*      9a     1970     summer  prog  rem 


NR 


preparation  for 
h.s.  equivalency 
exau  for  inmates 

35     1973     non-credit  courses 


NR      MR  NR 


credit  and  non-credit 
courses 


A       20     1961     aig  New  Careers  in 

providing  courses 

E     7S-100  1972     provide  education 
to  inmates 


100    1972     ^provide  any  educ- 
ational services  to 
elderly 

PLANNED  training  day  care 

personnel 


NR 

MR 

NR 
MR 

Self  Help,  Inc. 
Massasoit 

both 

both 


•rlstol  operates  several  satellite  teaching  cantors  (at  Norfolk  State  Prison 
and  Dover  and  Taunton  State  Hospitals)  that  are  detailed  on  the  branch  campus  chart. 


o 
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I. 


INVENTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

BOSTON  REGION 


NAME 


n<ST!rjTICNS 


55 


PURPOSE 


WHO 

INITIATED 


Motes 


Computer  Science 
Physics/C^iemistry 


Resident  l.U  Property 
Managerent 

Financial  Management- 
Pharmacy 


Continuing  Education 
Council 


Satellite  Train tn|  Center 


Course  Exchange 


Oeub  it- degree  Prc|ram 

Instructional  Scientific 
Equipment  Program 

library  Privileges 
Exchange  Prog  rati 


Bahsnn  i'olU*jsu 
Suffolk  University 

Suffolk  University 
MIT 

Btntley  College 
University  of  Maine 

Bentley  College 
Mas*.  College  of 
Pharmacy 

Boston  University 

Northeastern  U. 

Tufts 

Simmons 

U. Mass-Boston 

Boston  State 
Middlesex  C.C. 

Exuanuel  College 
New  England  Conserv. 
Wheelock  College 
Hebrew  College 
Simmons  College 

Hebrew  College 
Simmons  Coilege 


Ennanucl  College 
Sunmcns  College 


Emanuel  College 
Simmons  College 


.MIT 

•ellesley  College 


k       nU      NR       NR     computer  terminals  NR 

linked 

k        NR      MR       MR     computer  terminals  NR 

linked 

k         F      JS       MR     to  develop  more  effl*  Bcntley 
,  cient  management 


h;k        P      SO  1973 


NR       NR  NR 


NR 


Bont 'ey 


NR 


a       NR      NR      plan*  offer  graduate  courses  Middlesex 
ned     in  education 

x         »      NR       NR    utiliie  area  resources  NR 


NR       7     1J6B    save  time  for  students  NR 
working  for  2  BA's 

A      —     196t     sharing  science  NR 
equipment. 

P      —     1966     share  library  NR 
facilities 

P     193     I960     expand  offeringa  botn 
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II.     INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAMS  IN'  COOPERATION 
WITH  AGENCIES  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 

BOSTON  REGION 
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DISCUSSION  OF  TRANSFER  POLICIES 


Throughout  the  state,  mechanisms  exist  enabling  students  to  receive 
credit  for  life  experiences.    Understandably,  these  options    are  more 
readily  available  to  continuing  education  students  than  to  part-time 
students  in  regular  full-time  programs.    Middlesex  Community  College  is 
one  institution  which  has  developed  a  formal  procedure  for  obtaining 
credit  for  experience  for  continuing  education  students.    Up  to  30 
credits  are  possible  and  the  cost  for  application  is  $30.    Most  insti- 
tions  willing  to  grant  credit  for  experience  have  not  as  yet  for- 
malized their  procedure  and  have  not  publicised  the  opportunity  to 
the  students . 

Most  colleges  and  rmiversities  in  Massachusetts  offer  some  method 
of  credit  by  examination  for  matriculated  undergraduate  continuing 
education  students  and  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs.  Al- 
though some  schools  have  designed  '"challenge"  examinations  of  their  own, 
most  will  accept  CLF.P  scores  in  the  upper  50th  percentile  for  credit. 
Most  do  not  require  a  fee  for  credit  by  examination,  and  generally, 
20  to  60  credits  are  available.    As  with  credit  for  experience  mechan- 
isms, there  is  not  much  publicity  of  opportunities  for  credit  by  examination. 

Another  issue  is  whether  students  enrolled  in  continuing  education 
programs  can  take  regular  full-time  courses  for  transfer  credit,  and 
if  so,  under  what  circumstances.    School  policies  differ  significantly 
on  this.    Some  allow  continuing  education  students  to  take  courses  in 
the  regular  full-time  program  for  credit    or  noncredit,  others  for 
credit  only  or  for  noncredit  only.    Several  will  allow  only  matriculated 
continuing  education  students  to  take  courses  in  the  regular  full- 
time  program.    Others  require  that  the  continuing  education  student 
follow  formal  admission  procedures  into  the  full-time  program  in  order 
to  take  the  courses.    Still  others  will  not  allow  a  continuing  educa- 
tion student  to  take  courses  in  the  regular  full-time  program  at  all. 
There  is  no  general  pattern  of  accessibility  of  continuing  education 
students  to  regular  full-time  courses. 


A  student  transferring  into  continuing  education  may  have  formerly 
been  a  full-time  student  or  a  part-time  student  in  the  regular  full-time 
program  in  the  same  institution,  or  he  may  have  been  at  another  institu- 
tion either  as  a  full-time,  part-time,  or  continuing  education  student. 
Likewise,  a  person  becoming  a  part-time  student  in  a  regular  full-time 
program  may  be  leaving  his  full-time  status  at  the  same  institution  or 
transferring  out  of  that  school's  continuing  education  program,  or  he 
may  be  transferring  from  another  institution  as  a  former  full-time, 
part-time,  or  continuing  education  student. 

In  general,  a  student  may  transfer  from  full-time  status  to 
continuing  education  or  part-time  status  within  the  same  institution 
if  he  has  passing  grades.    Some  institutions  such  as  Boston  College 
will  only  accept  "C"  grades  or  better  and  some  such  as  Springfield 


Technical  have  a  ten-year  time  limit.    A  few  such  as  Babscn 
and  Clark  enforce  a  credit  limit. 

The  policies  are  more  strict  for  a  student  transferring  from  one 
institution  to  another,  whether  or  not  there  are  changes  in  his  status. 
A  "C"  grade  is  usually  required,  with  certain  exceptions  like  the  North- 
eastern graduate  schools  which  require  a  "B."    Time  limits  on  acceptance 
usually  range  from  6  to  10  years  although  Assumption  College,  for  example, 
has  no  time  limit.    There  is  much  variation  in  number  of  credits  accepted 
in  trans fer--anywhei?  from  "no  limi':  if  courses  are  consistent"  to  as  few 
as  12  credits. 
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II,F»1,    Descriptive  Analysis 


The  following  is  a  factual  discussion  of  transfer  policies  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  Massachusetts  based  on  the  information 
received  in  Data  Formats,    There  were  instances  where  institu- 
tions did  not  respond  to  questions  and  therefore,  their 
policies  are  not  included  in  the  discussion.    The  topics  to  be  consid- 
ered here  are  Credit  for  Experience;  CLEP  and  Credit  by  Examination; 
The  Accessibility  of  Regular  Full-time  Courses  to  Continuing 
Education  Students;  Problems  in  Transferring  to  Other  Institutions; 
what  the  Transfer  Policies  are  and  who  sets  the  Transfer  Policies. 
The  subjects  ;.re  discussed  by  region,  by  degree  granting  capacity  of 
the  school  (two-year  or  four-year),  and  by  public  or  private. 
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Credit  for  Exoerience 


Mechanisms  exist  for  students  to  receive  credit  for  life  exper- 
iences*   These  programs  are  more  readily  available  to  continuing  educa- 
tion students  than  they  are  to  part-time  students  in  regular  full-time 
programs.    The  following  institutions  indicated  that  they  presently 
do  give  credit  for  experience  or  have  p\ans  to  offer  it  in  the  future. 

Degree-Granting  Institutions 

Western  Region 

Public  Institutions 

At  North  Adams  State  College,  continuing  education  students  may  submit 
a  written  request  to  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  committee.    A  maximum  of 
three  semester  hours  credit  may  be  obtained  on  tne  graduate  level.  At 
Westfield  State  College,  continuing  education  students  may  get  three  to  six 
semester  hours  credit  for  administrative  internships  in  the  M.Ed.  School 
Administration  program.    Some  other  departments  allow  one  to  three  or  one 
to  six  credits  for  independent  study. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  has  a  program  called  OUTREACH 
by  which  continuing  education  students  can  work  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  social 
agencies  such  as  hospitals,  day  care  centers,  nursery  schools,  correctional 
programs,  companion  counseling  programs,  etc.  for  credit.    Continuing  educa- 
tion students  may  apply  for  full  time  internship  programs  in  a  city,  state 
or  federal  program  for  a  semester  and  obtain  up  to  fifteen  credits  for  this 
experience.    Also,  modular  credit  for  learning  experiences  is  available 
through  the  school  of  education.    Springfield  Technical  Community  College 
offers  credit  for  experience  to  continuing  education  students  participating 
in  fire  science  programs  at  Westover  Air  Torce  Base.    Credit  for  experience 
is  available  in  continuing  education  at  Holyoke  Community  College  for  off- 
campus  study.    It  is  possible  to  earn  twelve  to  fifteen  credits.  Part-time 
students  at  Holyoke  may  receive  from  six  to  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit 
for  field  experience  for  directed  practice.    Police  officers  can  get  credit 
for  life  experience  at  Greenfield  Community  College  in  continuing  education. 
Continuing  education  students  at  Berkshire  Community  College  may  occasionally 
have  course  descriptions  written  to  accomodate  their  particular  needs. 

Private  Institutio 

At  Springfield  College  Evening  Division,  students  are  offered  the 
possibility  of  credit  for  experience.    A  student  may  write  up  a  pro- 
posal and  then  a  judgmv  it  will  be  made.    Most  likely,  this  credit 
would  come  in  the  form  of  a  waiver  of  certain  course  requirements. 
American  International  College  presently  grants  credit  tor  experience 
to  full-time  students  and  plans  to  offer  it  to  part-time  students. 
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Central  Region 


Public  Institutions 

Beginning  in  January,  1973,  continuing  education  students  at  Fratningham 
State  may  participate  in  an  external  degree  program  featuring  a  B.A.  in 
Liberal  Studies.    Via  this  program  students  can  receive  credit  for  life  ex- 
periences, independent  study- travel ,  military  experience,  etc.  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  104  credits  (the  maximum  would  be  exceptional).    At  Fitchburg  State 
College,  continuing  education  students  in  the  M.f:d.  programs  may  receive 
credit  for  action  research  projects  and  internships  with  community  agencies 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.    At  Mount  Wachusett  Community  College,  contin- 
uing education  students  may  receive  up  to  four  credits  for  field  experiences. 


Private  Institutions 

At  Anna  Maria  College  for  Women,  in  continuing  education,  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  years  of  college  credit  is  given  to  R.N.'s.    Continuing  Education 
students  at  Assumption  College  can  receive  up  to  forty-eight  credits  for 
hospital  training  programs.    In  continuing  education  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, there  is  a  special  business  seminar  in  which  credits  can  be 
earned  for  special  projects  whic*  are  supervised  by  employers  and  approved 
by  faculty.    There  are  plans  to  expand  this  into  the  social  science  area. 

Northeast  Region 


Public  Institutions 

Ai  Middlesex  Community  College,  continuing  education  students  can  re- 
ceive credit  for  experience.    The  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  allows  up 
to  thirty  credits  for  life  experience.    Application  is  made  to  the  Committee 
with  a  fee  of  $30.    If  the  Committee  concludes  that  a  validating  exam  is 
necessary,  a  further  fee  of  $15  is  charged.    At  Salem  State  College,  credit 
for  experience  is  available  through  the  Open  College  pilot  program. 

At  Lowell  Technological  Institute,  Evening  School  students  have  their 
external  learning  experiences  evaluated  by  departmental  examination  if  they 
offer  to  the  department  head  sufficient  hard  data  equivalent  to  i  unit  or 
more  of  credit  (three  semester  hours).    Practical  experience  off-campus  and 
armed  forces  experience  can  be  grouped  to  satisfy  laboratory  requirements 
if  a  student  can  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  the  Student  Status  Committee 
to  qualify  for  credit.    When  negotiating  credits,  the  student  and  the  evalu- 
ation start  with  the  premise  that  a  student  should  not  be  required  to  pursue 
a  semester  of  study  in  an  area  in  which  h',  has  competence.    No  maximums  of 
credit  for  experience  have  been  established. 

At  North  Shore  Community  College,  the  Department  of  Human  Services  and 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  acknowledge  external  learning  experiences 
and  work  cooperatively  to  help  students  receive  it.    The  maximum  available 
could  reach  the  sixty  credits  required  for  the  A. A.  degree.    Credit  for  ex- 
perience is  in  the  planning  stages  at  Northern  Essex  Community  College. 
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Private  Institutions 

At  Merrimack  College,  it  is  possible  for  an  Evening  School  student  to 
obtain  some  credit  for  experience  in  engineering  if  he  works  for  six  month 
to  a  year  ?nd  his  supervisor  verifies  his  experience 

Southeast  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Cape  Cod  Community  College  is  presently  developing  a  curriculum 
for  credit  for  experience  and  Bristol  Community  College  is  also 
making  plans  for  external  learning* 

None  of  the  private  institutions  in  the  Southeast  Region  which 
responded  mention  mechanisms  for  obtaining  credit  for  externa,  learning 
experiences . 

Boston  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Boston  State  College  presently  has  no  formal  structure  for  credit 
for  external  learning  for  continuing  education  students.    However,  the 
graduate  division  is  moving  to  grant  credit  for  study-travel  experience 
where  relevant.    The  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Boston  will  allow 
part-time  students  credit  for  experience  in  certain  social  services 
courses . 

Private  Institutions 

Curry  College  has  a  three-year-old  continuing  education  program 
which  has  credit  for  experience  as  one  of  its  goals.    The  procedure  will 
be  for  a  student  to  write  up  a  request  for  credit  which  will  be  evaluated 
Probably  one  to  thirty  credits  will  be  available.    Curry  College  does 
give  credit  for  experience  in  its  day  program;  for  example,  to  a  student 
taking  a  course  at  che  Orson  Wells  Film  School  and  to  a  student  working 
in  a  school  for  the  deaf.    At  Tufts,  the  Jackson  College  continuing 
education  division  is  setting  up  a  procedure  by  which  a  student  will 
be  able  to  petition  to  a  faculty  committee  for  credit  for  external 
experience. 

In  the  Babson  graduate  program,  students  may  be  given  credit  for 
external  work.    Assessment  is  mad<~  by  civision  heads.    The  Boston  College 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  grants  credit  for  internships 
in  the  Department  of  Education.    These  off-campus  credits  are  limited 
to  one  course  or  three  units. 
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Proprietary  and  Independent  Institutions 

Several  of  the  proprietary  and  independent  institutions  responded 
with  data  on  their  credit  for  experience  policies.    The  Honeywell 
Institute  of  Information  Sciences  allows  students  with  previous  com- 
puter training  to  apply  for  advanced  standing.    At  the  Hickox  School, 
experience  in  business  may  exempt  a  student  from  a  secretarial  proce- 
dures course.    The  ITT  Technical  Institute  evaluates  the  past  educa- 
tion and  work  experience  of  a  student  so  that  he  does  not  waste  time 
in  an  area  where  he  already  has  knowledge  and  experience.    At  the  Career 
Training  Institute,  courses  can  be  tailored  to  an  individuals  back- 
ground to  avoid  duplication  of  his  effort  and  skill.    Data  on  other 
proprietaries  which  provide  such  options  was  not  available. 
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CLEP  and  Credit  by  Examination 


Most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts  offer  some 
method  of  crodit  by  examination  for  matriculated  undergraduate  continuing 
education  students  and  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs.    A  though 
some  schools  have  designed  "challenge"  exams  of  their  own    most  J*" 
tccept  CLEP  scores  in  the  upper  50th  percentile  for  credit.    Some  require 
*  fe-  for  credit  by  examination  but  most  do  not.    Generally,       to  ou 
credits  are  available  through  examination. 

Degree-Granting  Institutiwns 

Western  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Two  Year  Colleges 

»t  Springfield  TeJinical  Community  College,  credit  by  special 
assessment  or  CLEP  exam  is  available  to  continuing  education  stents  up 
to  thirty  credits.    The  cost  is  $7.50  per  exam.    The  same  applies  for 
part-time  students  in  full-time  programs.  At  Holyoke  Community  College 
CLEP  credit  is  granted  to  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  up  to 
t£rty   emes    /hours.    A  'policy  is  currently  being  de-l0Ped.f0erTj^te^U1RS 
Education  students.    Greenfield  Community  College  is  also  in  the  process 
of  seating  a  policy  for  credit  by  examination  both  for  part-time  and  contin- 
uing education  students.    Continuing  education  students  at  Berkshire 
Community  College  may  receive  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  or  by  passing  a 
course  final  exam  with  a  "B"  or  better. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

Continuing  education  students  at  North  Adams  State  College  may 
receive  up  to  sixty  hours  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam.    Part-time  students 
may  receive  up to  ninety  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam.    In  fact,  all  entering 
freshmen  at  North  Adams  State  take  the  area  CLEP  exam  and  receive  credit 
with  a  score  of  50%  or  better.    In  fall  1972,  50%  of  all  freshmen  received 
at  least  three  credits  through  the  CLEP  exam. 

At  Westfield  State  College,  continuing  education  students  may 
be  eranted  up  to  ninety  semester  hour  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam  No 
J        have  allied  as  yet.    In  continuing  education  at  the  University 
ftssLnuIetts'at  Amherst,. up  to  thirty  cred  i^^^  be  ea^ed  either  wit 
the  CLEP  exam  or  with  the  University-designed  credit  by  exam.    CLEP  credits 
do  not  couT toward  prematriculation    requirements,  for  part-time  students 
aXM^s-Amherst,   up    to    thirty  credits  by  CLEP 'exam  may -be .granted, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  department  head,  up  to  fitty 
credits  are  possible  for  a  University-designed  exam. 
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Private  Institutions 


Two  Year  Colleges 

Bay  Path  Junior  College  is  the  only  two-year  private  college 
in  the  region.    It  has  no  part-time  or  continuing  education  students  presently. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

At  Springfield  College,  Evening  Division  students  are  given  in- 
dividual consideration  for  credit  by  exam.    It  is  usually  possible  to 
obtain  up  to  thirty-two  hours  for  -he  CLEP  exam  for  continuing  education 
students.    It  1*  expected  that  they  will  be  able  to  receive  up  to  ninety 
semester  hours  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  at  no  fee.    Part-time  students 
at  Western  New  England  College  may  receive  around  thirty  credits  by  LLtF 
and  other  standardized  national  exams.    The  subject  matter  must  be  appli- 
cable to  the  student's  curriculum.    There  is  no  fee. 

At  American  International  College  both  continuing  education  and 
part-time  students  may  receive  up  to  sixty  semester  hours  credit  for  the 
CLEP  exam. 


Central  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Two  Year  Colleges 

At  Quinsigamond  Community  College,  up  to  thirty-two  credits 
can  be  awarded  for  the  CLEP  or  institutional  exam  to  continuing  education 
students.    The  cost  is  $2.33  per  credit  as  opposed  to  the  course  fee  of 
$21  per  credit.    Credit  by  exam  can  be  used  for  ten  courses  or  one-half 
the  degree  requirement.    For  part-time  students  at  Quinsigamond  Community 
College,  up  to  thirty-two  credits  are  also  available  for  the  CLEP  exam 
but  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  continuing  education- -$1.28  per  credit  as 
opposed  to  $16  per  course  credit,    at  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College 
up  to  thirty  credits  may  be  obtained  for  the  CLEP  exam  at  no  cost. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

At  Fitchburg  State,  vocational  education  students  in  continuing 
education  may  receive  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  at  no  charge.    Credits  for 
CLEP  and  transfer  combined  cannot  exceed  50%  of  credits  required  for  a 
degree.    Framingham  State  College  does  not  grant  credit  for  CLEP  tests 
to  continuing  oducation  students  and  grants  it  on  a  limited  basis  to 
part-time  students  (mostly  to  service  personnel).    In  the  Extended  Learning 
Program  at  Worcester  State  College,  only  full-time  matriculated  students 
are  eligible  for  CLEP  credit. 
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Private  Institutions 


Two  Year  Colleges 

None  of  the  two-year  private  institutions  in  the  Central  Region 
responded  to  our  questions  on  credit  by  examination. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

Anna  Maria  College  for  Women  will  allow  continuing  education 
students  a  maximum  of  sixty  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam  at  no  cost;  it  will 
allow  up  to  thirty  credits  for  part-time  students.    Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  will  grant  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  to  continuing  education 
students. 

Continuing  Education  students  at  Assumption  College  may  receive 
up  to  thirty-six  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam  at  no  cost.    Part-time  students 
in  full-time  programs  may  also  receive  CLEP  credit;  there  is  no  set  maximum. 
Clark  University  will  grant  up  to  thirty  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam  to 
continuing  education  students. 


Northeast  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Two  Year  Colleges 

At  Middlesex  Community  Colleges,  continuing  education  students 
may  receive  up  to  thirty  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam.    North  Shore  Community 
College  will  grant  up  to  forty-five  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam,  and  for  its 
own  "Credit-by-Exam  "    at  a  cost  of  $17  per  credit  (same  as  tuition). 
North  Shore  will  also  accept  challenge  exam  results  from  fully  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  learning.    Northern  Essex  Community  College  has  just 
instituted  a  policy  of  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  for  continuing  education 
students.    The  only  stipulation  is  that  twenty- four  credits  must  be  earned 
through  courses;  the  rest  may  be  earned  by  exam. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

Salem  State  College  is  in  the  process  of  formulating  policies  for 
granting  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam.    Lowell  Technological  Institute  offers 
continuing  education  students  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  as  well  as  special 
assessment  by  departmental  exam.    The  student  must  score  in  the  50th  percen- 
tile on  the  CLEP  exam  and  no  maximum  of  acceptable  credits  has  been 
established. 
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Private  Institutions 


Two  Year  Colleges 

Endicott  Junior  College  has  no  procedures  for  granting  part-time 
students  credit  for  exam.    No  one  has  applied  for  it. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

At  Merrimack,  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  is  not  encouraged  for 
continuing  education  students.    It  could  possibly  be  given  if  a  student 
needed  an  open  elective. 


Southeast  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Two  Year  Colleges 

Cape  Cod  Community  College  will  accept  up  to  thirty  semester 
hours  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  at  no  cost.    Scores  from  the  U.S. A. F.I. 
(United  States  Air  Force  Institute)  are  also  acceptable.    This  applies  to 
both  continuing  education    students  and  to  part-time  students  in  regular 
full-time  courses.    Bristol  Community  College  also  allows  up  to  thirty 
hours  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam.    However,  no  one  has  used  it. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

Bridgewater  State  will  grant  up  to  thirty  credit j  to  continuing 
education  students  who  have  successfully  taken  the  CLEP  exam  at  no  charge. 

Private  Institution 

Two  Year  Colleges 

Dean  Junior  College  has  accepted  up  to  thirty  credits  for  CLEP 
exams  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Center  for  Continued  Learning. 
Credit  for  CLEP  tests  is  not  available  to  part-time  students  in  reg- 
ular full-time  courses  *t  Dean  Junior  College;  however,  they  will 
accept  the  U.S.A. F.I.  exam. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

At  Stonehill  College,  it  is  possible  for  Evening  Division  students 
to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  advanced  standing  credit  through  the 
CLEP  exam.    Wheaton  College  will  not  give  credit  for  the  CLEP  or  any  other 
external  exam. 
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Boston  Region 


Public  Institutions 
Two  Year  Colleges 

Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College  will  accept  up  to  24  hours  of 
credit  for  the  CLEP  exam  in  continuing  education  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  institutions  in  the  state  which  has  the  same  charge  for  credit  by 
examination  and  course  enrollment.    However,  no  students  have  applied 
for  CLEP  credit. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

Boston  State  College  does  recognize  CLEP  credit  for  continuing 
education  students  and  will  accept  up  to  sixty  credit  hours.    The  only 
fee  paid  is  the  CLEP  fee.    There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  students 
receiving  credit  by  examination. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  will  accept  CLEP  credit  for  part- 
time  students  if  they  attain  a  score  in  the  50th  percentile.    Credit  by 
university  exam  is  available  in  disciplines  such  as  languages.    There  is 
no  fee  for  credit  by  examination  and  the  maximum  number  of  credits  earned 
in  this  manner  is  79. 

Private  Institutions 

Two  Year  Colleges 

Mt.  Ida  Junior  College  is  willing  to  give  part-time  credit  for 
the  CLEP  exam.    Specific  procedures  have  not  been  worked  out  but  a 
minimum  of  thirty  credits  must  be  earned  at  Mt.  Ida.    To  date  no  part- 
time  students  have  acquired  credit  by  examination.    Part-time  students 
at  Garland  Junior  College  may  earn  a  maximum  of  24  semester  hours  of 
credit  by  the  CLEP  exam.    No  students  have  applied  for  this. 

Four  Year  Colleges 

Suffolk  University  will  grant  up  to  sixty  semester  hours  credit 
for  the  CLEP  exam  to  continuing  education  students  at  no  charge.  Twelve 
to  fifteen  students  enter  each  term  with  CLEP  credit  and  a  similar  number 
take  the  tests  and  recoive  credit  after  admission.    To  date  the  maximum 
number  of  credits  awarded  for  the  CLEP  exim  is  forty-five.    At  Boston 
University1 s  Metropolitan  College  a  student  can  receive  up  to  sixty-four 
semester  hours  credit  for  CLEP  tests  with  scores  of  nCn  equivalent  or 
better.    At  the  Boston  College  Evening  School  a  student  can  get  up  to 
sixty  credits  for  the  CLEP  exam  and  since  1970,  only  two  students  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
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Regis  College  will  accept  CLEP  exams  for  credit  but  to  date  no 
one  has  requested  it.    There  would  be  a  fee  charged.    At  Northeastern 
University  it  is  possible  to  receive  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam;  at  Lincoln 
College  one  can  take  a  proficiency  exam  to  measure  previous  train- 
ing and  experience  in  cases  where  normal  transfer  criteria  cannot 
be  met. 

Wellesley  College  does  not  accept  credit  for  the  CLEP  exam.  However, 
as  many  as  two  units  Ceight  hours)  may  be  earned  for  the  work  of  a  course 
done  independently  by  passing  an  exam  with  a  MC"  or  better.    The  fee  for 
the  exam  is  $50  as  opposed  to  the  course  fee  of  $325  per  unit. 

In  the  Boston  Region,  the  following  private  four  year  schools 
have  stated  that  they  do  not  have  a  method  by  which  continuing  education 
and  part-time  students  can  obtain  credit  by  examination:  Tufts  University, 
Harvard  College,  Bentley  College,  Boston  College  School  of  Management, 
Wheelock  College,  and  Emmanuel  College. 


Pioprietary  and  Independent  Institutions 

Several  of  the  proprietary  and  independent  institutions  give 
credit  for  the  CLEP  exam.    .Among  them  are  the  Bay  State  Junior  College 
of  Business,  the  New  England  Educational  Center,  Newbury  Junior 
College,  and  Burdett.    The  New  England  School  of  Pediatts  has  never  used 
CLEP  but  would  probably  consider  a  request. 

Some  proprietary  and  independent  institutions  have  developed  otner 
procedures  for  credit  by  exam.    For  example,  the  Opticians  School  of 
Framingham  is  instituting  testing  procedures;  at  the  Hickox  School,  students 
may  take  an  exam  which  can  exempt  them  from  courses;  a  student  can  receive 
full  credit  at  the  East  Coast  Aero -Technical  School  if  he  can  pass  the 
closing  exa.ms  for  a  subject;  and  the  Control  Data  Institute  administers 
advanced  standing  tests  to  those  who  have  had  previous  exposure  to  any  of 
their  program. 
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Accessibility  of  Regular  Full-time  Courses  to  Continuing  Education  Students 

Consider  now  the  option  of  whether  students  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  programs  could  take  regular  full-time  courses    and  if  so  under 
what  circumstances.    The  completeness  of  data  varied  so  that  compari- 
son of  all  aspects  is  not  possible.    Thus,  the  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  information  provided. 


Western  Region 

Public  Institutions 
North  Adams  State  College,  Westfield  State  College  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  allow  continuing  f™\™J^%£  are 
regular  full-time  courses  at  the  continuing  education  fee  if  seats  are 
available     This  can  be  done  for  credit  or  noncredit    and  applies  to 
ieda      nonmatriculated.     At  Holyoke  Community  College  and 
Terl  hire  Canity  College,  continuing  education  students .  may -  take ,  a 
regular  full-time  course  if  the  course  is  not  offered  in  continuing 
edScaSon     At  Greenfield  Community  College,  a  student  must  apply  and  be 
accepted  into  the  day  division  in  order  to  take  its  courses. 

Private  Institutions 

At  Springfield  College,  Evening  Division  students  may  take  regular 
full-time  courses  bv  special  arrangement  on  a  seats-available  basis  if 
thev  nave  fulfil led  course  prerequisites.    At  Western  New  England,  regis- 
tra^ioHn  regular  full-time  courses  is  allowed  for  continuing  education 
s"den?s  if  there  is  a  personal  or  scheduling  problem.    Tne  student  must 
fill  ?he  course  prerequisites  and  have  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and^he  Dean  of  the  Evening  Division.    American  International 
maculated  and  nonmatriculated  continuing  education  students  may  take 
any  regular  full-time  course  offered  at  the  same  cost. 

Central  Region 

Public  Institutions 

At  Worcester  State  and  Framingham  State  continuing  education  stu- 
dents may  not  take  regular  full-time  courses.    Fitchburg  State,  Quin- 
sigamond  Community  College  and  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College  allow 
this  type  of  registration  if  students  pay  the  regular  full-time  rates. 

Private  Institutions 

in  the  Central  Region  responding  to 


All  of  the  private  institutions  in  the  Central  Region  responding  to 
inquiry  about  accessibility  of  continuing  education  students  to  regular 
tuil-time  courses  do  a1 low  this.    Anna  Maria  College  for  Women,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Assumption  College  charge  the  regular  full-time 
rate  ner  course;  Clark  allows  them  to  pay  the  evening  college  rate.  Anna 


our 
ful 
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Maria  College  and  Clark  offer  this  privilege  to  students  who  wish  to  take 
the  courses  for  credit,  and  Clark's  student?  must  be  matriculated  students 
who  have  completed  twelve  to  fifteen  credits  in  continuing  education  before 
they  can  take  regular  full-time  courses.    At  Assumption,  both  matriculated 
and  non-matriculated  continuing  education    students  may  take  regular  full- 
time  courses  for  credit  or  non-credit  if  they  attain  passing  grades. 

Northeast  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Of  the  public  institutions  in  the  Northeast  Region  responding  to  our 
question  on  accessibility,  Middlesex  does  not  permit  continuing  education 
students  to  take  regular  full-time  courses.    At  Lowell  Tech.,  the  only 
evening  school  students  enrolled  in  day  programs  are  graduate  students. 
Both  Salem  State  and  North  Shore  Community  College  permit  continuing 
education  students  to  register  in  regular  full-time  courses  on  a  seats- 
available  basis  for  credit.    This  applies  to  matriculated  and  nonmat riculated 
students. 

Private  Institutions 

Merrimack,  the  only  private  institution  in  the  Northeast  Region 
which  has  a  continuing  education  program,  allows  Evening  Division  students 
to  take  regular  full-time  courses  if  they  pay  full-time  fees. 

Southeast  Region 

Public  Institutions 

Of  the  three  public  colleges  in  the  Southeast  Region  who  responding 
to  the  question  on  the  accessibility  of  continuing  education  students  to 
full-time  day  courses,  all  allow  this  type  of  registration.    Cape  Cod 
Community  College  stresses  that  continuing  education  students  may  take  day 
courses  under  "exceptional  circumstances"  and  what  they  must  pay  on  a 
per  credit  hour  basis  as  established  by  the  day  school  business  office. 
Both  Bridgewater  State  and  Bristol  Community  College  allow  matriculated 
students  to  take  regular  full-time  courses  on  a  seats-available  basis. 

Private  Institutions 

Dean  Junior  College  allows  continuing  education  students  to  take  regular 
full-time  courses  if  they  register  through  the  admissions  office  and  pay 
separate  fees.    At  Dean  a  student  may  be  part-time  in  both  the  day  and 
evening  programs  at  the  same  time.    Stonehill  allows  no  interchangeability 
between  regular  full-time  day  and  evening  programs. 
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Boston  Region 


Public  Institutions 

At  Both  Boston  State  and  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College, 
continuing  education  students  may  take  regular  full-time  courses  on  a 
seats-available  basis  for  credit  only.    This  holds  true  for  both  matriculated 
and  nonmatriculated  students.    At  Boston  State  the  cost  is  the  same  as 
for  a  continuing  education  course;  at  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College 
it  is  at  a  special  prorated  day  cost. 

Private  Institutions 

At  Tufts  in  the  College  of  Special  Studies  teacher  preparation  program, 
students  may  take  courses  for  credit  in  the  regular  full-time  program  if 
the  prerequisites  have  been  met.    Students  enrolled  in  the  Jackson  College 
Continuing  Education  program  do  not  take  courses  in  the  full-time  program. 
The  University  Extension  of  Harvard  University  will  admit  degree  candidates 
of  good  standing  as  Special  Students  to  take  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
regular  full-time  program.    They  must  pay  the  usual  Harvard  tuition 
charge  and  take  the  courses  for  credit.    At  Wheelock,  continuing  education 
students  may  take  day  courses  if  they  pay  full  tuition  ($75  per  credit) 
and  students  at  the  Boston  College  Evening  School  may  take  courses  in  the 
full-time  program  on  a  space  available  basis  at  the  cost  of  $260  to  $400 
per  course.    This  applies  to  both  matriculated  and  nonmatriculated 
students.    At  Bent ley,  the  continuing  education  student  may  take  regular 
full-time  courses  if  he  can  meet  the  criteria  for  acceptance  into  that 
program.    Regis  College  allows  its  continuing  education  students  to  take 
full-time  courses  for  credit  or  noncredit   at  the  cost  of  $60  per  credit 
hour.    If  a  continuing  education  student  at  Hebrew  College  can  show  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  she  or  he  nay  take  courses  in  the  full-time  day 
program  and  must  pay  the  regular  fees. 

Simmons  continuing  education  students  have  a  unique  status  in  that 
they  are  individuals  who,  for  so»e  reason,  would  not  normally  be  admitted 
to  the  Simmons  full-time  program.    Instead  they  are  accepted  with  a  con- 
tinuing education  status.    After  completing  24  hours  of  course  work,  they 
may  apply  for  matriculation.    Even  after  matriculation,  they  are  referred 
to  as  continuing  education  students  but  their  status  is  that  of  a  regular 
Simmons  student.    The  number  of  courses  taken  varies  according  to  the 
individual  and  may  even  be  a  full-time  load.    So,  the  courses  the  Simmons 
continuing  education  studen1  takes  are  the  same  as  those  taken  by  the  full- 
time  or  part-time  Simmons  student. 

At  Curr,  College,  many  of  the  students  taking  continuing  education 
courses  are  also  full-time  students.    However,  people  who  are  only  enrolled 
in  continuing  education  do  not  take  full-time  day  courses. 
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Problems  Transferring  to  Other  Institutions 


In  our  inquiry,  we  asked  about  the  nature  and  source  of  obstacles 
which  part-time  and  continuing  education  students  encounter  in  trans- 
ferring credit  eisewhere.    Only  ten  of  the  institutions  responded  to  our 
inquiry,  saying  that  their  part-time  or  continuing  education  students 
have  had  problems  transferring  credit  elsewhere.    The  rest  said  that 
there  have  been  no  problems  "to  our  knowledge." 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  says  that  twice  its  con- 
tinuing education  students  had  trouble  transferring  credits  to  Smith 
College.    However,  once  the  continuing  education  credit  was  confirmed, 
there  was  no  problem.     Simmons  College  students  have  occasionally 
been  hindered  in  their  attempts  to  transfer  because  of  the  "honors-pass- 
fail"  grading  system.    This  is  particularly  difficult  at  state  institu- 
tions such  as  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.    There  has  not  been  a  problem  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts . 

The  Babson  graduate  programs  said  that  its  students  have  encountered 
problems  with  a  few  schools  such  as  Michigan  State  which  only  accepts 
credit  from  A.A.C.S.B.  schools. 

Harvard  Extension  students  have  encountered  difficulty  at  certain 
schools  which  give  no  credit  for  extension  courses  (Harvard  is  one). 
Some  continuing  education  students  at  Cape  Cod  Community  College  have 
found  that  its  courses  in  Child  Psychology  and  Adclescent  Psychology 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Teacher  Certification.    There  have 
also  been  some  problems  of  certification  of  librarians. 

A  few  Merrimack  Evening  Division  students  have  had  problems 
transferring  credit  to  schools  such  as  Babson  which  will  not  give  credit 
for  religion  and  philosophy.    Some  Salem  State  and  Worcester  State 
graduate  students  have  had  problems  transferring  out  of  state  because 
Salem  State  is  not  listed  under  N.C.A.T.E.  North  Shore  Community 
College  had  som<>  problem  having  A.S.  and  A. A.  programs  recognized  in 
toto  but  feel  that  within  five  years  there  will  be  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty.   Continuing  education  students  at  Northern  Essex  Community 
College  have  had  minor  problems  transferring  anatomy  and  physiology 
to  nursing  programs.   This  is  due  to  the  number  of  minutes  in  class. 
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no  limitation 


Spring '.eld  Tech  C.C. 


Private  -  Two  Year 
none 


no  limitation 


Public  -  Pour  Year 
U/Mass. 


North  Adams  State 


Private  *  Four  Year 
Western  New  England 


American  Internet!. 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


ERLC 


no  limitation 

courses  consistent 
"C",  50  cr,  10  yr. 

same  as  (c) 

same  aa  (c) 

rj  limitation 

"C'\  *C  cr.,  10  yr 

same  as  (c) 

same  (c) 

no  limitation 

HC,  A. A.  -  blanket 
of  60  cr. 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

no  limitation 

"C" 

H£<l 

no  limitation 

"C'\  no  tiae  liait 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

sane  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

11-407 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

TRANSFER  POLICIES 
For  Students  Transferring  into  Continuing  Education 

CENTRAL  REGION 


SCHOOL 


(•) 
FT  -  sum 

institution 


m 

PT  in  FT  programs- 

sum  Institution 


rr  •  diff . 

institution 


PT  in  FT  programs- 
diff.  institution 


ce  -  diff. 

institution 


Public  -  Two  Year 
Quinsigamond  "f  .C. 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


"C\  curses 
consistent 


same  as  (c) 


same  as  (c) 


Mt.  Wachusett  C.C 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


"C*\  courses 
consistent,  45  CT. 
10  yrt. 


same  as  (c) 


same  as  (c) 


Private  -  Two  Year 
Leicester  Jr.  Col 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


fubUc  -  Pour  Year 
Worcester  State 


good  standing 


n/a 


fosd  standing 
applicable  credits 


as  (c) 


Premingham  State 


approval  of  Dept. 
chairman 


(•) 


max.  6  cr.  for  grad. 
approval  of  Dept. 
chairman 


as  (c) 


n/a 


same  as  (c) 


same  as  (c) 


Pitchburg  State 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


Private  -  four  Year 
Anna  Maria  Col  leg* 


n/a 


n/m 


n/a 


n/a 


H.P.I. 


n/a 


n/m 


n/a 


n/a 


n/s 


n/a 


Assumption 


passing  grades 
no  time  limit 


"C-",  72  cr. 
no  time  limit 


(c) 


same  as  (c) 


Clark 


■V  (some  ,*D"s 
accepted) ,  105  cr. 
ro  time  limit 


same  as  (a) 


'•C'—W  cr, 
(60  Jr.  Coll.) 
no  time  limit 


same  as  (c) 


*s  (c) 


For  Students  Transferring  to  Part-time  Status  in  Full-time  Programs 


SCHOOL 

ft  ULm» 

institution 

(b) 
O  -  tame 

institution 

(c) 
PT  -  diff. 
.  institution 

w 

in  FT  programs* 

diff.  institution 

(•) 

CB  -  diff, 
institution 

Public  -  Two  Year 
Quinsigamond  C.C. 

"C",  no  time  limit 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

Private  -  Two  Year 
Leicester  Jr.  Coll. 

no  limitation 

n/a 

V,  30  cr. 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

Public  -  Four  Year 
Worcester  State 
(Extended  Learning 
Pros.) 

upon  matriculation 

* 

;  n/a 

"D"  from  State 
Col lege ,  "C"  from 
other 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

Pramingham  State 

individual  consider* 
ation  • 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

Private  -  Four  Year 
"  W.P.I. 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Holy  Cross 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Clark 

no  limitation 

no  limitation 

liberal  arts 
courses 

same  as  (c) 

sane  as  (c; 

Assumption 

passing  grades 
no  time  limit 

same  as  (a) 

liberal  arts  T 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (cj 

Anna  Maria  College 

no  limitation 

n/a 

•X",  60  cr. 
no  time  limit 

same  as  (c) 

sune  as  (c) 

11-408 


B£sr  copy  mailable 

TRANSFER  POLICIES 
For  Students  transferring  into  Continuing  Education 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


ICY 

FT»  Full-tin* 
FN  Part-time 
CE«  Cont Inulni  Education 


SCIDOL 


fT  -  same 

institution 


(b) 

FT  in  FT  programs^ 
sane  institution 


FT  -  diff. 

institution 


w 

FT  in  FT  programs - 

diff.  institution 


(•) 
C6  -  diff. 
institution 


Public  -  Two  Year 
Middlesex  C.C. 


all  accepted 


all  accepted 


North  Shore  C.C. 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


courses  consistent 


same  as  (c) 


same  as  (e) 


Nor* Kem  Essex 

C.C. 


no  limitation 


no  limitation 


"C"  -  meet  degree 
requirements 


same  as  (c) 


same  as  (c) 


Private  -  Two  Year 
none 


Public  -  Four  Year 
Salem  State 


under gr ad.  -  no  time 
limit 

grad.  -  6  yrs. ,  6  cr 


same  as  (a) 


stmt  as  (a) 


same  as  (a) 


Lowell  Tech. 
(Eve.  Oiv.) 


passing  grades 


n/a 


"C"  -  accredited 


•s  (c) 


courses  consistent 
*'CU  -  accredited 


Private  *  four  Year 
Merrimack  Coil. 


*lth  approval 


n/e 


AA  -  24  cr. 
BA  -  44  cr. 


M  (c) 


tame  aa  (c) 


For  Students  Transferring  to  Part-time  Status  in  Full-time  Programs 


9CHOOI 

(•) 
Ft  -  same 

institution 

(b) 
CB  -  same 

,  institution 

(c) 
FT  -  diff. 
,  institution 

W 

FT  in  FT  programs- 

diff.  institution 

(•) 

CE  -  diff. 
institution 

Public  -  Two  Year 
none 

Private  •  Two  Year 

EnUicott  Jr.  Coll. 

no  limitation 

n/a 

must  fulfill  1  yr. 
residence  require- 
ment before  grad- 
uation 

same  aa  (c) 

individual 
consideration 

Public  -  Four  Year 
Lowell  State 

no  limitation 

n/a 

undergrade  -  60  cr 
grad.  -  6  cr. 

S  yrs. 

.same  as  (c) 

examined  more 
closely 

Private  -  Four  Year 
none 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


TRANSFER  POLICIES 
For  Students  Transferring  into  Continuing  Education 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 


UY 

FT-  Full -tie* 
FT»  Fart -tie* 

let*  CrnUP"hi,Mwm9P 


SCIOOL 


Fubllc  *TWoYtar 
Cap*  Po3  C.C. 


no  limitation 


Massasoit  C.C. 


iTistol  C.C. 


Frivat*  -  T*o  Year 
—  Kan  Jr.  CoTIegi 


Fubllc  -  four  Year 


(•) 

FT  -  saae 

Institution 


n/r 


full  transfer  if 
courses  suit  -no 
time  limit 


no  ligation 


n/r 


fT  in  FT  progress  - 
suit  institution 


no  limitation 


n/r 


sane  as  (a) 


same  as  (a) 


n/r 


(c) 
FT  -  diff. 
institution 


50  s.V  ,  10  ye*rs 


n/r 


same  as  (a) 


30  cr. .  'XV 
courses  consistent 
7  yrs. 


n/r 


PT  in  FT  programs* 
diff.  Institution 


(•) 

ce  -  aiff. 

institution 


s an*  as  (c) 


n/r 


stsw  as  (a) 


saae  as  (c) 


n/r 


i ana  as  (c) 


n/r 


sane  as  (a) 


sane  as  (c) 


n/r 


•ridgemeter  State 


no  limitttion  if 
courses  consistent 


saae  as  (a) 


ssm  aa  (a) 


saae  as  (a) 


sam  aa  (a) 


FrwatJt-Pnur  Year 

Stutiehill  ColT. 
 (CE) 


n/a 


n/a 


n/e 


Stoneniil  Coll. 
(Eve.  Pi  v.) 


full  credit 


n/e 


60  cr. 


save  aa  (a) 


n/i 


no 


For  Students  Transferring  to  Part-time  Status  in  Full-time  Programs 


SCHOOL 

(•J 
FT  -  same 

institution 

(*) 
CE  -  same 

institution 

(c) 

FT  -  diff. 
institution 

(d) 

FT  in  FT  prograas- 

diff.  institution 

(•) 

CE  -  diff. 
institution 

Fubllc  •  TV3  Year 
Cap*  Cod  C.C. 

10  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

Frivate  •  Tuo  Year 
Dean  Jr.  Collejr 

no  time  Unit 

sane  as  (a) 

sane  as  (a) 

saae  as  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

fublic  •  Four  Year 
S.M.U.  fvCrad.  fJiv.) 

n/a 

n/a 

"C'\  6  yrs. 
t/S  degree  rcq. 

sane  as  (c) 

saae  as  (c) 

Rus.  Maritime 
Ax adem/ 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

Frivate  -  Four  leir 
wheaton  Col  lege 

full  credit 

r./a 

courses  consistent 

same  as  (c) 

sane  as  (c) 

11-410 


m 

FT*  Full-ttae 
FT«  Part-tiae 
CE»  Continuing  Education 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

TRANSFER  POLICIES 
For  Students  Transferring  into  Continuing  Education 

BOSTON  REGION 


SCHOOL 


Public  -  TWo  Year 
Mass.  By  C.C. 


Private  -  Two  Year 
Pine  Manor 


(a) 

FT  -  SAM 

institution 


upon  request  of 
student 


n/r 


00 

FT  in  FT  prograas* 
saae  institution 


n/a 


n/r 


(O 
FT  -  diff. 
institution 


petition  Dir*  of 
Eve.  Div.  like 
courses  w/  saae 
content*  up  to  24  hra 


n/r 


FT  in  FT  prograas- 
diff.  institution 


saae  as  (c) 


n/r 


W 

CE  -  diff. 
institution 


saae  as  (c) 


n/r 


Public  -  Pour  Year 
loston  State 


grad.--no  longer 
a  day  pxogiea 


saae  as  (a) 


6  cr.  W  peraission 
of  grad.  council 
(sonotiaes.up  to 

12  CT.} 


as  (c) 


undergrade  -  all 
credits 


as  (a) 


up  to  90  s.h. 


as  (c) 


as  (c) 


saae  as  (c) 


Private  -  Pour  Year 

— ssnsK  


8  yrs.  for  under- 
grade S  yrs.  for 
grad. 


saae  as  (a) 


(a) 


saae  as  (a) 


saae  as  (a) 


n/a 


n/a 


depends  on  course 
content 


as  (c) 


n/a 


Us  ley 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


Curry  College 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


S.U.  Metro.  Coll 


2.0  cua. 


(a) 


2.0  cua., 

accredited  college 


(c) 


saae  as  (c) 


Tufts 


n/a 


upon  recoaaendation 
of  academic  dept. 
chaii 


(c) 


Harvard 


courses  passed 


n/a 


"C",  no  duplication 
of  courses 


saae  as  (c) 


indiv.  evaluation 


saae  as  (c) 


Die©  lock 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


loston  College 
Evening  School 


•X".  10  yrs. 


saae  as  (a) 


as  (a) 


as  (a) 


Kentworth  Inst. 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


•entity  -  Cont.  W 


lent  ley  -  Eve.  Div 


legis 


Hebrew  College 


JUdcliffe  Inst. 


lob son 

(Graduate  Prog.) 


Northeastern 
Lincoln  Coll. 

University  Coll._ 


_ special  arrange* 
aent  through  Dean 
of  College  and  ap- 
proval by  Oept. 
Chairman 


saae  as  (a) 


saae  as  (a) 


saae  as  (a) 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


n/r 


all  accepted 
no  tiae  Unit 


same  as  (a) 


2.0  cua. 


saae  as  (c) 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


50  cr.  '•»•• 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


sane  as  (a) 


saae  as  (a) 


as  (a) 


.?/§. 
n/a 


C" 


Ail. 


n/r 


Saao  as  (a) 


n/a 


saae  as  (a) 


n/r 


same  as  (c) 


n/a 


n/a 


sane  as  (a) 


sane  as  (cj 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

TRANSFER  POLICIES 
For  Students  Transferring  to  Part-time  Status  in  Full-time  Programs 

BOSTON  REGION 


ttY 

FT«  Full-time 
J£«  Continuing  Education 
SCHOOL 

(a) 
FT  -  same 

institution 

(b) 

CI  •  SIM 

institution 

(c)  : 
rr  -  diff. 

,  institution 

W 

PT  in  FT  programs - 

diff.  institution 

(e) 
CC  •  diff. 
institution 

Public  •  Two  rear 
none 

Private  -  Two  Year 
Mt.  Ida  Jr.  Coll. 

n/r 

n/r 

30  cr. ,  2.0  cum. 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

Crate  Jr.  Coll. 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

Garland  Jr.  Coll. 

automatic  acceptance 

n/a 

Xu9  no  time  limit, 
from  accrcd.  inst. 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

Public  -  Four  Year 
U/Mass. 

all,  no  time  limit 

n/i 

courses  evaluated 

same  as  (c) 

courses  evaluated  and 
accredited  institution 

Private  •  Four  Yeer 
Tufts 

n/a 

n/» 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Boston  College 
acnooi  ac  Mgi . 

general iy  •ccopioo 

n/a 

par  other  institu- 
tion 

same  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

Boston  College 
Crad.  School  of 
Arts  1  Sciences 

\2  cr. ,  '*BM 

same  as  (a) 

6  cr.,  "B" 

same  as  (c) 

seams  as  (c) 

Welleslcy  College 

all  accepted 
no  tiae  Unit 

n/e 

accredited,  same 
curriculum  content 

samo  as  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

Mheelock  College 

a  yrs. 

n/a 

6  cr.) 

same  as  (c) 

sume  as  (c) 

Kaauiiucl  College 

cvaL.tiM1  h/  Add. 

Qr.in     A<     ;t.  Acau 
He. ill 

n/a 

same  cs  (a) 

same  as  (a) 

saao  as  (a) 

Brandeis  University 

n/r 

l 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

northeastern 

Crad.  Sch.  of  Ed. 

Crad.  Sch.  of  B.A 
Crad.  Sch.  of  La 
Crad.  Sch.  of  Eng 

n/a 

n/a 

12  q.h.,  "B",  7  yr 

sa»a  aa  (c) 

s«ae  aa  (c) 

n/a 

a/a 

IS  q.h.,  "B",  7  yr 

suae  aa  (c) 

same  aa  (c) 

n/a 

»  n/a 

12  *.h.f  ,,BH,  -»  yr-  same  aa  (c) 

same  as  (c) 

n/a                      n/a             12  q.h.,  "B",  7  yr  same  aa  (c) 

■                                       1                                  »L                     .                                           _     1  * 

same  as  (c) 

11-412 


Transfer  Policies,  Who  Sets  Them?  (Tables) 


The  tables  in  this  section  are  intended  to  illustrate  compara- 
tively which  bodies    •  committees  are  responsible  for  setting  transfer 
policies.    These  are  not  necessarily  the  same  groups  responsible  for 
admitting  transfer  students.    The  tables  also  show  when  the  present 
policies  were  last  revised  and  when  the  next  revision  is  planned.  As 
with  the  preceeding  set  of  tables  the  letters  "n/r"  mean  that  there 
was  no  response  to  our  question,  and  "n/a"  means  that  the  question  is 
not  applicable  to  that  particular  program. 
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TRANSFER  POLICIES 
WESTERN  REGION 

(Continuing  Education) 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


snoot 

mm  tii  CA#f4iia  T*4nt#A* 

muuy  jetting  TTansTer  roiicief 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 
Springfield  T. 

College  Registrar  and  Dir.  of 
Admissions 

n/r 

n/r 

Holyoke  C.C. 

Academic  Standards  Cotmittee 
reports  to  Faculty  Senate 

revised  annually 

revised  annually 

Greenfield  C.C. 

Academic  Standards  Committee 

n/r 

n/r 

Berkshire  C.C. 

Continuing  Education  Advisory 
Committee) 

n/r 

n/r 

Private  -  2  yr 
Bay  Path  J.C. 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Public  -  4  yr 
North  Adams  St. 

Oirector  of  Admissions  who  reports 
to  Academic  Dean  and  President 

n/r 

no  plans 

Westfield  State 

Admissions  Coea  ittem  which  reports 
to  President 

n/r 

constant  review 

U/Mass. 

Continuing  Education  sets  policies 
with  approval  from  Faculty  Senate, 
and  fnamuttii  on  Continuing  Educa- 
tion 

n/r 

no  plans 

Private  -  4  yr 
Springfield  C. 

Registrar's  Office  and  Academic 
Dean 

n/r 

n/r 

Western  N . 

Dean  of  Evening  Division  with  the 
approval  of  Academic  V.P.  and 
Presidemc 

not  for  awhile 

no  plans 

American  Intern 

Committee  of  Deans  and  Registrar 
reporting  to  President 

10/1S/71 

no  plans 

(Part-time  Students  in  Full-time  Programs) 

SODOl 

Body  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 
Holyoke  C.C. 

Academic  Standards  Committee- 
reporting  to  Faculty  Senate  and 
Pres. 

reviewed  annually 

reviewed  annually 

Springfield  Te. 

Registrar  and  Departnent  Chairmen 

Fall  '72 

no  plans 

Greenfield  C.C. 

Faculty-Student  Committee  on 
Academic  Standards  reporting  to 
Faculty  and  President 

n/r 

n/r 

Private  -  2  yr 
none 

Public  -  4  yr 
U/Mass 

Board  of  Admissions  and  Records 
reporting  to  Faculty  Senate 

n/r 

n/r 

North  Adaas  St. 

Academic  Policies    nd  Standards 
Committee 

n/r 

being  revised 

Private  -  4  yr 
Western  N.E. 

Academic  Deans  reporting  to 
Academic  V.P. 

within  last  2  yrs. 

no  plans 

American  Intern. 

Trustees  and  Faculty 

June  '72 

n/r 
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TRANSFER  POLICIES 
CENTRAL  REGION  B"T  COPY  /IVfl/UBtf 

(Continuing  Education) 


fCMDOt 

lo<r/  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 
Quinsigatcnd 

5ub-Cummittee  of  the  Council  or 
Continuing  Education  (Director 
of  Admissions,  Registrar,  Assis- 
tant to  President,  Dean  of  College 
Reports  to  full  Council  of  Con- 
tinuing Education 

n/r 

• 

Spring  '73 

Mt.  Wachusett 

Director  of  Continuing  Education, 
Division  Chaiman  and  Dean  of 
Faculty 

n/r 

n/r 

Public  -  2  yr 
Leicester  J.C. 

n/e 

n/a 

n/« 

Public  -  4  /t 
Worcester  State 

Director  of  Continuing  Education 
or  Associate  Director 

n/r 

n/r 

PraaHnghaai  St. 

Crad.  -  Craduate  Coaavittee  re- 
porting to  President  via  V.P. 

Uhdergrad.  -  College  Curriculum 
Coaaaittee  reporting  to  Pres. 
via  V.P. 

n/r 

n/r 

Pitchburg  State 

Grad.  -  Graduate  Committee, 
reporting  to  director 

Under grad.  -  Vocational  Education- 
al Curriculim  Coaaaittee,  report 
to  President  and  Director 

n/r 

n/r 

Private  •  4  yr 
Amu  Maria  Coll. 

no  transfer  policies,  wou*d  be 
Members  of  bio.  and  cheai.  depts., 
Dean  of  College 

n/r 

n/r 

H.P.I. 

Director  of  Continuing  Education 
in  connection  with  faculty 

n/r 

n/r 

Assumption 

Evening  College  Council  (Director, 
Dean,  Associate  Dean,  Registrar, 
Chairmen  of  Divisions  ami  Depts.) 

n/r 

n/r 

Clark 

Evening  College  Board  (6  faculty 
1  students  appointed  by  Provost), 
advise  Director  who  reports  to 
Provos  t . 

n/r 

n/r 

I J -415 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

TRANSFER  POLICIES 
CENTRAL  REGION 

(Part-time  Students  in  Full-time  Programs) 


SCHOOL 

aody  setting  Transfer  roncies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 

Quins  if taond 

Admissions  Committee  and  Dean's 
Council  recommend  to  the  Faculty 
Concourse*  reports  to  President 

n/r 

no  plans 

Private  -  2  yr 

n/r 

Leicester 

n/r 

n/r 

Public  -  4  yr 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Worcester  State 

Fraainghaa  St. 

loard  of  Trustees  of  State  College 

i  n/a 

being  reviewed 

Private*  4  yr 
W.P.I. 

no  specific  body  charged  with  this 

n/r 

n/r 

Holy  Cross 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Clark 

(students  adaitted  as  full  tiae) 

n/a 

n/a 

Assumption 

Academic  Council 

September  '72 

constantly  reviewed 

tan*  Maria 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 
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TRANSFER  POLICIES 
NORTHEAST  REGION 


BEST  COPY  MAILABLE 


(Continuing  Education) 


SCHOOL 

Body  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 
Middlesex  CC 

Advanced  Standing  Committee 

recent 

n/r 

North  Shore  CC 

Registrar,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Department  Head,  and  Division 
Chairman  with  Dean  of  Students, 
Director  of  Continuing  Education 
and  Community  Services 

n/r 

n/r 

Northern  Essex 

Dean  of  Students,  Director  of 
Admissions,  Director  of  Contin- 
uing Education,  Division  and 
Department  Chai rmen . 

i«T  TeaT  

n7r 

Private  -  2  yr 
none 

Public  -  4  yr 
Silo*  State 

Standing  Committees  within  Fac- 
ulty Senate 

n/r 

n/r 

Lowell  Tech 
(Eve.  Div) 

Student  Status  Committee.  Stu- 
dent initiates  request,  coordin* 
ator  recommends,  committee  votes. 

n/r 

Policies  are  changed 
as  needs  develop 

Private  -  4  yr 
Merrimack 

Evening  Oivision  -  independent 
of  rest  of  college 

n/r 

n/r 

(Part-time  Students  in  Full-time  Programs) 


SCHOOL 

Body  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 
none 

Private  -  2  yr. 
Endicott  J.C. 

Academic  Policy  Committee  - 
reports  to  president  and  trustees 

n/r 

n/r 

Public  -  4  yr 
Lowell  State 

Graduate  Advisory  Council 

1970 

no  plans 

Private  -  4  yr 
none 
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TRANSFER  POLICIES  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
SOUTHEAST  REGION 

(Continuing  Education] 


Body  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 
Cap*  Cod  C.C. 

Dean  of  Continuing  Education  re- 
porting  to  Fxecutive  Dean  re- 
porting to  President 

n/r 

n/r 

MtMHOlt  C.C. 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

Bristol  C.C. 

l!*ecutlve  Council  reports  to 
President 

n/r 

n/r 

Private  -  2  yr 
Dean  J.C. 

Faculty  coewittees,  Academic  Dean, 
end  President 

1971-72 

no  plan* 

Public  •  4  yr 
SMU 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

tridgewater  St. 

Board  of  Trustees 

1971  -  72 

n/r 

Private  -  4  yr 

Stonehill  (CE) 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Stonehill  (Eve) 

Academic  Committee  and  Dean's 
Office 

n/r 

n/r 

(Part-time  Students  in  Full-time  Programs) 


SCHOOL  | 

Body  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

Public  -  2  yr 

Registrar  and  Academic  Dean 

1967 

under  study 

Cape  Cod  C.C. 

Private  -  2  yr 

Faculty  Committee  advises  Full 
Faculty  vhich  reports  to  President 

Dean  J.C. 

n/r 

n/r 

Public  -  4  yr 

Graduate  Council  (Dean  of  Crad. 
School,  faculty  rep.  from  dept., 
2  non-voting  students)  -  reports 
to  President  through  Dean 

SMU 

1971 

no  plans 

Mass.  Maritime 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

Private  -  4  yr 

ttheaton 

Admissions  Board  in  conjunction 
with  Associate  Dean,  both  report 
to  Dean  of  College 

at  present 

at  present 

ERIC 
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TRANSFER  POLICIES 

BOSTON  REGION  pnpv  avA.VUE 

(Continuing  Education) 


SCHOOt 

Body  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revisit 

Public  -  2  year 

M*««     liv  cr 

n* 3 3  •    OB/  v*l, 

n#an  nf  ffantl  f v  ft  nit/4«4rm 

(report  to  President) 

n/r 
n/r 

Cwnl V  mn\ * j  ifrlCICQ 

and  updattd 

Public  •  4  year 

N«  von  OIKV 

urii>    -  i/cin  ui  una .  ovua  ics  n 

Grad.  Council  (report  to  Pres. 
e  ue»n  oi  voiicgcj 

Pali  '72 

Sprint  'W 

Undergrac'.  -  Dean  of  Special  Pro- 
grave  as  advised  by  Evaluation 
Coaaiittee  (reports  to  Pres.  1 
Dean  of  CoMege) 

Private  -  2  year 
Pint  Manor 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

Private  -  »1  year 
Suffolk 

Admissions  Policy  Coaaiittee 
(reports  to  Faculty  Asseably  throuj 
Educational  Policy  Coaaiittee} 

h  reviewed 
annually 

reviewed  annua  11  jr 

Simmons 

Coaaiittee  on  Admissions 

n/r 

n/r 

Us  ley 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

Curry 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

B.U.  -  Metro- 
politan College 

Metropolitan  College  Faculty  Board 

n/r 

n/r 

Tufts 

College  of  Special  Studies  - 
certain  faculty  and  Dean  (report 
to  ProvostJ 

n/r 

no  current  Dims 
for  change 

Jackson  -  faculty 

hmrvard 

Director's  Office  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  University 
Extension 

n/r 

under  constant 
scrutiny 

aheeiock 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

loston  College 

(Eve.  School) 

Admissions  Office 

n/r 

under  constant 
scrutiny 

Wentworth 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

lentley  (C.E.) 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

lent  ley 
(Eve.  Div.) 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

Refit  College 

Hebrew  College 

Academic  Dean  and  Director  of 
Continuing  Education 

n/a 

1971 

v. 

no  changes  planned 
n/a 

Radcliffe 

n/a                          J  n/a 

n/a 

Babson 

(Grad.  Program) 

Academic  Affairs  Committee  of 

Academic  Deans                              j  n/r 

n/r 

Northentern 
University  Col  I 
and  Lincoln  C. 

Admission  Committee  on  Academic      {  n/r 
^tending  | 

>  ■  i. 

n/r 
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TRANSFER  POLICIES 
BOSTON  REGION 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


(Part-time  Students  in  Full-time  Programs) 


SCHOOL 

•ody  Setting  Transfer  Policies 

Last  Revision 

Next  Revision 

ruo lie  -  2  year 

Private  -  2  yea 
Nt.  Ida  J.C. 

College  Council  (students,  faculty 
and  administrative  personnel)  - 
reports  to  President 

n/r 

no  plans 

Garland  J.C. 

Curricuhai  Committee  (division 
4  dept.  chairmen)  -  acts  upon 
recommendations  of  Dean  of 
Faculty 

Spring  '72 

no  plans 

Greha  J.C. 

n/r 

n/r 

n/r 

njoiic  ~  *  year 
U/Haii. 

University  Assembly  approves 
policies  presented  by  University 
Academic  Affairs  Committee 

2  .years  ago 

at  present  under 
study 

Tufts 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

•of ton  Colltge 

(SCnOOl  Off 

Management) 

Director  of  Graduate  Program  and 
Dean 

4  yitars  ago 

no  plans 

lot ton  College 
(Grad.  Sch. 
of  Arts  %  Sci) 

Education  Policy  Committee 
(representatives  of  department, 
students  4  faculty)  -  reports  to 
Dean  of  Students 

n/r 

no  plans 

Vellerley 

Academic  Council,  individual 
decisions  made  by  Dir.  of  C.E., 
Dean  of  College  6  Recorder 

n/r 

no  plans 

Kheelock 

Graduate  Study  Committee 
(undergrade  n/r) 

June,  1972 

no  plans 

Emmanuel 

Assistant  Academic  Dean  reporting 
to  Academic  Dean  reporting  to 
President 

1971-1972 

no  plans 

Irandeis 

n/r 

n/r 
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DISCUSSION  OF  OUTREACH,  ADMISSIONS  AND  GUIDANCE 

Outreach,  admissions,  and  guidance  policies  are  important  deter- 
minants of  the  extent  to  which  a  school  "reaches  outM  to  serve  its 
community.    The  nature  of  academic  offerings  sets  limits  on  clientele 
reached.    But  an  institution's  admissions  policies,  its  attempts  be- 
yond offering  more  courses  and  programs  to  attract  students,  and  the 
services  it  provides  to  aid  the  student  pursuing  his  or  her  studies  are 
also  significant  measures  of  its  community  role.    The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  examine  how  part-time  and  continuing  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions in  Massachusetts  define  that  role  in  terms  of  outreach,  admis- 
sions, and  guidance. 

Admissions 

Admissions  policies  with  regard  to  nonmatriculated  students  (those 
not  formally  enrolled  in  a  degree  program)  are  fairly  standard:  all 
who  apply  are  allowed  to  take  courses,  so  long  as  they  have  paid 
all  required  fees.    This  open  admissions  policy  for  class  attendance 
(whether  in  credit  or  noncredit  courses)  is  restricted  at  a  few 
schools  to  courses  which  have  space  available  after  regular  stu- 
dents have  been  admitted.    In  almost  every  case,  formal  application 
procedures  are  not  required.    Thus  access  to  courses  is  not  determined 
by  individual  admissions  decisions  of  continuing  education  administrators. 
Poor  academic  background  is  no  hindrance  to  participation.    This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  full-time  programs,  where  a  case  may  be  made  that 
certain  groups  are  denied  access  by  virtue  of  strict  admissions  standards. 

In  general  there  are  no  limitations  on  student  access  from  space 
or  faculty  requirements  either.    Continuing  education  programs  are 
self-supporting;  if  enough  students  are  willing  to  pay,  the  program  will 
be  offered. 

The  limitations  to  access  must  then  be  price  and  attitudes  of  cer- 
tain groups  that  they  either  cannot  attend  or  would  not  benefit  from 
education  if  they  did  attend.    The  middle  class  character  of  students 
noted  in  Section  III. A.  is  not  determined  by  admissions  procedures  but  by 
participation  rates  of  various  groups.    Outreach  and  guidance  thus  be- 
come particularly  important  in  bringing  in  new  clientele  groups. 

Policies  vary  when  students  seek  to  matriculate  in  a  degree  pro- 
gram.   Some  form  of  previous  academic  credential  (usually  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent)  and  the  attainment  of  a  minimum  of  success- 
fully completed  credit  course  work  are  often  required.    Part-time  students 
applying  for  acceptance  as  matriculated  candidates  in  full-time  pro- 
grams are  subject  to  the  same  admissions  standards  as  full-time  students. 

Guidance 

Primary  attention  in  this  area  has  been  paid  to  academic  advising. 
Degree  candidates  structuring  programs  which  best  serve  their  purpose 
are  usually  advised  by  a  member  of  either  the  faculty  or  staff  of  the 
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institution.    In  some  schools,  only  the  dean  or  director  of  continuing 
education  provides  these  services.    Nonmatriculated  students  are  often 
excluded  from  this  counseling  system,  unless  they  specifically  request 
aid.    At  a  minimum,  most  schools  have  an  advisor  present  during  regis- 
tration.   For  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs,  almost  no 
special  counseling— academic  or  othexvise--is  provided.    Regular  coun- 
seling facilities  are  generally  open  to  use  by  part-time  students, 
buty  they  are  often  not  equipped  to  meet  the  special  needs  and  problems 
presented  by  part-time  students. 

Although  some  form  of  academic  counseling  is  available  to 
most  part-time  and  continuing  education  students,  almost  no  provision 
is  made  for  personal  and  vocational  guidance.    Limited  resources  and 
funding  places  severe  constraints  on  the  provision  of  these  services, 
particularly  at  public  continuing  education  programs.    Some  schools  have 
stretched  these  resources  to  provide  more  complete  academic  and  per- 
sonal guidance  services.    Middlesex  Community  College  operates  a  center 
staffed  by  student-volunteers;  Tufts  and  Pine  Manor  arrange  peer  group 
gv.idancc  support  sessions  for  their  continuing  education  students. 
Women  at  II ./Mass -Amherst  operate  the  Everywoman's  Center,  which  provides 
outreach  and  guidance  services.    Professional  counselors  are  provided  by 
some  schools,  such  as  North  Shore  Community  College  and  Boston  College 
Evening  School,  during  hours  when  classes  are  in  session.    One  of  the 
few  full-time  counselors  in  continuing  education  is  available  at  the 
Massasoit  Community  College.    Two  of  the  state's  largest  continuing 
education  programs --Northeastern  and  Boston  Universities--also  provide 
the  most  extensive  counseling  services.    Special  programs  for  part-time 
students  at  Worcester  and  Framingham  State  Colleges  have  built-in  a 
counseling  and  advising  component  to  deal  specifically  with  their  needs. 

Outreach 

Almost  every  continuing  education  program  tries  to  tailor  its  offer- 
ings to  perceived  community  needs.    Although  few  undertake  formal  need  sur 
veys,  most  schools  maintain  informal  contacts  with  business,  industries, 
community  and  civic  organizations  for  input  into  program  planning.  School 
often  react  to  requests  for  programs  from  governmental  agencies  or 
local  organizations,  especially  when  funding  or  an  assurance  of  adequate 
enrollment  is  given. 

The  few  part-time-in-full-time  programs  have  less  flexibility  in 
this  regard,  since  the  primary  attention  of  these  institutions  is 
devoted  to  full-time  students.    But  some  special  programs,  particularly 
those  with  outside  funding,  are  instituted  by  these  schools. 

In  much  the  same  way,  branch  campuses  and  satellite  operations  are 
utilized  a<=  a  common  method  of  reaching  beyond  institutional  confines 
to  unserved  clienteles.    These  range  in  size  from  one  course  offered  to 
a  specific  organization  to  large  operations  like  Northeastern' s  suburban 
ca;.ipus  in  Burlington,  which  offers  a  wide  rnge  of  credit  courses. 

Special  academic  and  personal  interest  programs  are  often 
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established  to  attract  community  members  into  the  educational  processes  o 
a  college  or  university.    Highly  practical,  short-term  noncredit  courses 
(like  auto  mechanics  and  organic  gardening)  and  special  degree  programs 
like  Framinghamfs  external  degree  are  indicative  of  this  type  of  outreach 
Both  tend  to  remove  barriers,  either  physical  or  psychological,  that 
often  deter  participation  in  continuing  education. 

Recruitment  efforts,  through  public  relations,  word-of-mouth,  and 
personal  contact  with  employer  and  community  groups,  are  a  common  form 
of  outreach.  While  some  of  these  approaches,  such  as  newspaper  adver- 
tising, are  not  aimed  at  any  specific  groups,  others  are  designed  to 
recruit  from  specifically  targeted  populations.  In  general,  few  full- 
time  programs  attempt  to  recruit  part-time  students,  except  for  those 
schools  which  have  special  part-time  programs. 

While  the  range  of  these  efforts  is  broad,  their  number  is  limited 
by  severe  constraints  of  financing  and  staff.  Without  outside  funding, 
many  schools  would  not  be  able  to  provide  significant  outreach  services. 

The  Education  Periphery 

The  peripheral  segment  of  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts-- 
proprietary  and  independent  institutions  and  adult  education  centers — 
has  a  different  perspective  on  the  issue  of  outreach.    For  those 
schools  designed  to  provide  specialized  job  training  preparatory  to 
employment,  the  programs  themselves  are  outreach  efforts.  Offerings 
are  geared  to  associated  business  and  industry  needs,  and  vocational 
counseling  and  job  placement  comprise  important  components  of  these 
programs.    Similarly,  the  adult  education  program,  with  its  wide  variety 
of  courses  to  meet  community  needs  and  interests,  is  itself  an  outreach 
program  of  the  local  school  system. 

Admissions  requirements  for  these  schools  vary,  but  restrictions 
beyond  age  and  presentation  of  a  high  school  diploma  are  rare. 
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1  I.C.I.    descriptive  Analysis  of  Outreach.  Admissions  and  Guidance 

To  group  these  three  aspects  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  may 
seem    at  first  to  be  unwarranted.    Each  has  clearly  distinct  elements 
which  must  be  treated  separately.    But  the  interacting  effect  of  outreach, 
admissions,  and  guidance  policies  is  an  important  factor  in  the  dynamic 
that  determines  the  nature  and  function  of  the  institution.  The 
extent  to  which  a  school  is  "reaching  out"  into  its  community  is 
greatly  determined  by  the  nature  of  its  academic  offerings.    But  an 
institution's  admissions  policies,  its  attempts  beyond  more  course  and 
program  offerings  to  attract  students,  and  the  services  it  provides  to 
aid  the  student  pursuing  his  or  her  studies  are  also  significant  measures 
of  its  community  role. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  examine  how  part-time  and 
continuing  postsecondary   institutions  in  Massachusetts  define  that 
role  in  terms  of  outreach,  admissions,  and  guidance.    Specific  policies 
in  each  of  these  areas  will  be  compared,  and  unusual  programs  will 
be  highlighted.     The  topics  will  be  considered  first  on  a  statewide 
basis,  including  a  discussion  of  aspects  of  outreach  and  guidance  pro- 
grams in  each  part  of  the  state.    The  overall  context  of  this  section, 
however,  views  each  of  the  three  components  as  part  of  an  interrelated 
system  in  which  "outreach,"  in  its  broadest  sense,  might  be  used  as 
the  category  in  which  these  various  elements  might  be  placed. 

Degree-Granting  Institutions 

Admissions 

Almost  without  exception,  admissions  policies  with  regard  to  non- 
matriculated  students  (.those  not  formally  enrolled  in  a  degree  program) 
do  not  vary:    all  who  apply  are  allowed  to  take  courses,  so  long  as 
they  have  paid  all  required  fees.    This  open  admissions  policy  for  class 
attendance  (whether  in  credit  or  noncredit    courses)  is  restricted  at 
some  schools  to  courses  which  have  space  available  after  regular 
students  have  been  admitted. 

Some  programs,  particularly  those  allowing  part-time  students  to 
take  courses  in  the  full-time  programs,  are  slightly  more  restrictive 
regarding  ^pace  availability  or  the  meeting  of  course  prerequisites. 
In  almost  «.  'ery  case,  however,  formal  application  procedures  are  not 
required. 

Variations  occur  when  stu^nts  seek  enrollment  in  a  degree  program. 
Some  form  of  previous  academic    'edentials  (usually  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent)  and  the  attainment  of  a  minimum  of  success- 
fully completed  credit  course  work  are  often  required.    Part-time  students 
applying  for  acceptance  as  matriculated  candidates  in  full-time  programs 
are  subject  to  the  same  admissions  standards  as  full-time  students. 
This  usually  entails  presentation  of  a  formal  application  with  supporting 
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credentials  (diploma,  transcripts,  test  scores,  etc.).    A  table  de- 
tailing these  variations  for  institutions  in  Massachusetts  appears  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter . 

Guidance 

Primary  attention  in  this  area  has  been  paid  to  academic  advising v 
The  needs  of  degree  candidates  to  structure  programs  which  best  serve 
their  purpose  are  usually  handled  by  an  advisor  from  either  the  faculty 
or  staff  of  the  institution.    These  people  are  only  secondarily  coun- 
selors; their  primary  function  at  the  institution  involves  teaching  or 
administrating.    In  some  schools,  only  the  dean  or  director  provides 
these  services. 

Nonmatriculated    students  often  are  excluded  from  this  advisory 
system,  unless  they  specifically  request  aid.    At  the  least,  most  schools 
have  an  advisor  present  during  registration  to  advise  these  students. 

For  part-time  students  in  full-time  programs,  almost  no  special 
counseling--academic  or  otherwise—is  provided.    Regular  facilities 
are,  of  course,  open  to  use  by  part-time  students.    But  these  offices 
often  are  not  equipped  to  meet  the  special  needs  and  problems  presented 
by  part-time  students. 

Although  facilities  for  academic  counseling,  though  limited,  are 
available  to  most  part-time  and  continuing  education  students,  almost 
no  provision  is  made  for  personal  and  vocational  guidance.    Such  services 
ar^  almost  always  handled  by  the  academic  advisors  who,  though  qualified 
to  discuss  programs  and  related  problems,  often  lack  the  experience  and 
time  to  deal  with  the  complex  difficulties  that  continued  schooling 
often  entails.    Some  directors  express  their  own  misgivings  about 
assuming  such  a  role,  but  realize  that  they  are  often  the  only  individual 
at  the  institution  who  can.    The  low  tuition  charged  and  hence  limited 
funds  available  for  services  in  public  continuing  education  programs 
places  severe  constraints  on  expenditures  for  supporting  services  such 
as  counseling.    Most  institutions  devote  their  attention  and  resources 
primarily  to  serve  full-time  students,  with  notable  exception  stated 
below . 

The  effect  of  this  limitation  on  counseling  resources  is  especially 
acute  for  these  students.    But  adults  who  return  to  school,  as  most  of 
these  people  are,  experience  different  obstacles  than  regular  students. 
Since  their  major  life  activity  is  not  being  a  student,  they  have  to 
deal  with  academic  problems  against  a  backdrop  of  more  complex  personal 
situations.    Family  problems,  prior  negative  educational  experiences, 
uncertainty  about  goals  are  more  likely  to  plague  part-time  and  con- 
tinuing education  students.    Peer  support  and  advice,  which  are  readily 
available  for  resident  full-time  students  is  just  not  accessible  to 
part-time  students  unless  special  efforts  are  made. 

Recognizing  the  ..iiportance  of  counseling  to  the  successful 
education  of  their  students,  some  continuing  education  and  part-time 


programs  have  stretched  their  resources  to  provide  academic  and  personal 
guidance  services .    Two  of  the  largest  continuing  education  programs- 
Boston  University  and  Northeastern— provide  extensive  counseling  services. 
Boston  University's  three  counselors  conducted  5000  interviews  last 
year,  not  including  advisement  during  resitration  period.    One  counselor 
also  visited  a  prison  to  offer  information  on  Boston  University's  educa- 
tional opportunities.    Northeastern  has  program  advisors  in  its  Boston 
and  branch  campuses,  as  well  as  counseling  by  appointment.    Many  other 
private  institutions  similarly  expend  tuition  resources  for  services 
(see  charts) . 

Middlesex  Community  College  operates  a  center  staffed  by  student- 
volunteers  who  receive  credit  for  assisting  in  guidance  efforts.  Pine 
Manor  Junior  College  arranges  evening  meetings  for  its  women  continuing 
education  students  that  provides  ''support  therapy"  in  a  peer  group  set- 
ting.   Such  peer  group  guidance  support,  along  with  individualized 
counseling,  is  available  to  students  in  Tufts  University's  continuing 
education  program  for  women.    Women  students  at  U. /Mass . -Amherst  oper- 
ate the  Everywoman's  Center,  which    provides  outreach  and  guidance 
services. 

Such  devices  as  group  guidance  sessions  help  spread  thin  resources 
among  greater  numbers  of  students.    Some  continuing  education  programs  go 
beyond  such  efforts  and  utilize  professional  counselors,  at  least  on  a  nnrt- 
time  basis.    Two  academic  advisors,  and  personal  and  vocation  counselors  are 
available  all  year  at  North  Shore  Community  College.    Boston  College  Evening 
School  provides  a  professional  counselor  available  to  students  during 
evenings  when  classes  meet. 

One  of  the  few  full-time  counselors  in  continuing  education  is  avail- 
able at  Massasoit  Community  College.    During  afternoon  and  evening 
hours,  she  arranges  group  meetings  tor  guidance,  provides  one-to-one 
counseling  for  individuals  and  families,  and  visits  community  groups 
to  advise  them  of  continuing  education  opportunities  at  Massasoit. 

Special  programs  for  part-time  students  at  Worcester  and  Framingham 
State  Colleges  have  built-in  a  counseling  and  advisement  component  to  deal 
specifically  with  these  concerns.    The  external  degree  at  Framingham,  initi- 
ated this  year,  includes  an  advisory  committee  of  four  faculty  and  an  adminis 
trator  for  every  participant.    A  lengthy,  individualized  counseling  and 
assessment  session  is  required  as  part  of  the  program.    The  new  Extended 
Learning  Program  at  Worcester  State,  specifically  designed  for  part-time 
students,  conducts  personal  interviews  to  advise  students  prior  to  registra- 
tion, and  is  planning  supportive  and  follow-up  services  for  participants. 

Beyond  these  responses,  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
specific  clientele  groups  with  appropriate  guidance  services.  These 
people  have  been  identified  as  facing  special  problems  in  continuing 
their  education:    women  who  have  family  responsibilities  or  have  been 
sheltered  by  their  social  role  from  opportunities  for  educational 
advancement;  elderly  who  find  themselves  beyond  the  "normal"  age  for 
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education  but  feel  the  need  for  productive  activity  as  their  leisure 
time  increases;  and  disadvantaged  persons  who  have  generally  been  exclu- 
ded from  the  mainstream  of  society  and  its  educational  opportunities. 
Some  efforts  to  provide  these  people  with  counseling  and  guidance  sup- 
port have  been  undertaken  at  several  institutions.    Tables  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  document  some  of  these  programs.     (The  problem  of 
these  special  clientele  groups  is  generally  discussed  elsewhere  in  the 
report ♦ ) 

Outreach 

An  academic  institution  is  generally  thought  of  as  an  inward- looking 
place:    students  apply  and  are  granted  admissions.    Although  the  language 
is  indicative  of  internal  focus,  the  reality  of  higher  education  should 
be  a  two-way  process.    The  community  enters  the  educational  world  and 
the  school  reaches  out  into  the  community.    The  outreach  efforts  of 
any  institution  take  many  forms  and  cut  across  all  of  its  functions. 
The  nature  of  its  academic  programs,  admissions  standards,  supportive 
services,  financial  aid    all  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  school 
draws  upon  its  surrounding  community,  be  it  local  or  national.  More 
obvious  kinds  of  outreach  efforts  are  also  undertaken  by  schools: 
publicity  of  programs,  recruitment  of  students,  contacts  with  local 
organizations,  branch  campuses,  and  special  community-oriented  programs. 

Some  could  interpret  outreach  as  one  of  the  overriding  aims  of  an 
academic  institution,  perhaps  even  its  raison  d1 etre.    Such  a  conception 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter.    Instead,  the  patterns  of  efforts 
in  Massachusetts  specifically  aimed  at  drawing  the  outside  community 
into  a  school's  continuing  and  part-time  educational  processes  will  be 
examined.    Attention  has  been  given  to  special  target  groups  (women, 
elderly,  and  disadvantaged)  in  this  regard  (see  chapter  on  special  clien- 
tele groups  and  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter).    For  various 
financial,  social,  and  personal  reasons,  these  groups  require  special 
efforts  to  incorporate  them  into  the  educational  system     But  in  part-time 
and  continuing  education,  we  are  dealing  with  a  potential  clientele  that 
is  often  not  predisposed  toward  re-entry  into  an  educational  system  that 
they  had  previously  left,  often  with  ill  feelings.    To  draw  in  these 
people,  as  well  as  those  special  clientele  groups,  institutions  often 
must  utilize  various  outreach  devices.    The  general  pattern  of  these 
activities  in  Massachusetts  will  be  discussed  here. 

Almost  every  institution  tries  to  tailor  its  program  offerings  to 
perceived  community  needs .    Although  few  undertake  formal  need  surveys, 
most  schools  maintain  informal  contacts  with  businesses,  industries, 
community  and  civic  organizations  for  input  into  program  planning. 
Some  survey  students  at  periodic  intervals  to  determine  what  new  programs 
are  in  demand.    Enrollment  trends  are  another  factor  by  which  schools 
evaluate  community  desire  for  certain  courses  of  study.  Advisory 
committees  at  many  institutions  oversee  each  program;  some  of  these 
bodies  include   noncollege  people  from  the  community. 
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Some  schools  react  to  requests  for  programs  from  governmental  agen- 
cies and  local  organizations.    When  funding,  or  an  assurance  of  adequate 
enrollment  is  given,  these  proposals  are  usually  implemented .  Public 
institutions  are  generally  more  receptive  to  these  requests,  but  private 
schools  view  such  input  as  potential  sources  of  demand  that  could  be 
profitably  tapped. 

The  few  part-time-in-full-time  programs  have  less  flexibility  in 
this  regard,  since  the  primary  attention  of  these  institutions  is 
devoted  to  full-time  students.    But  some  special  programs,  especially 
those  that  are  funded  by  outside  agencies,  are  instituted  by  these  schools. 

In  much  the  same  way,  branch  campus  and  satellite  operations  are  de- 
veloped.   This  is  a  common  method  of  reaching  beyond  institutional  con- 
fines to  unserved  clienteles.    These  branches  range  in  size  from  one 
course  offered  to  a  specific  organization  to  large  operations  like 
Northeastern fs  suburban  campus  in  Burlington,  which  grants  numerous 
degrees  and  offers  a  wide  range  of  credit  courses.    Such  branch  opera- 
tions are  treated  in  more  detail  in  Section  II .D. 

Special  academic  and  personal  interest  programs  are  often  established 
to  engage  the  community  into  the  educational  processes  of  a  college  or 
unversity.    These  range  from  highly  practical,  short-term  noncredit 
courses  (like  auto  mechanics  and  organic  gardening)  to  special  degree 
programs  like  Framinghara  State's  external  degree,  which  grants  credit 
for  experience  and  nontraditional  modes  of  learning.    Both  types  of 
programs  attempt  to  pierce  the  barrier  that  any  academic  institution 
imposes  between  itself  and  the  public;  the  workshops  draw  first-time 
students  into  the  habit  of  taking  courses,  while  external  degree  programs 
circumvent  barriers  of  time  and  space  which  prevent  some  from  engaging 
in  postsecondary  education. 

Other  special  offerings—ranging  from  noncredit   conferences  and 
workshops  (like  Project  SELF  for  women  at  U. /Mass . -Amherst)  to 
specialized  degree  programs  (like  the  Extended  Learning  Program  at 
Worcester  State)    seek  to  draw  out  specially  targeted  clientele  groups. 
These  efforts  often  take  advantage  of  available  grants  from  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments.    The  Federal  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  fund 
many  skill  training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.    Funds  have  also 
been  available  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  Model  Cities 
programs,  eliminating  or  reducing  course  fees  in  many  cases. 

Outreach  often  takes  the  form  of  direct  student  service.  Counsel- 
ing, guidance,  and  admissions  policies  have  already  been  discussed. 
Tuition  reduction  is  another  form  of  service,  though  in  many  cases  it 
is  initiated  by  an  employer  or  a  government  agency,  through  such  means 
as  teacher  vouchers,  veterans  benefits,  and  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  (LEEP)  assistance.    Direct  outside  funding  reduces  or  eliminates 
tuition  costs  in  most  cases,  as  we  have  seen.    A  few  institutions  reduce 
fees  for  special  groups,  such  as  the  elderly  or  local  residents. 
Other  schools  aosorb  losses  on  noncredit,  special  interest  courses 
offered  at  a  nominal  tuition  to  attract  new  students.    In  general, 
however,  direct  student  financial  aid  is  unavailable.    Most  institution- 
al priorities  for  such  assistance  lie  with  full-time  students.  Some 
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special  scholarship,  a-  a.ailable,  but  these  are  rare.    Other  sen- ices 
are  also  provided.    Several      nools  operate  day  care  centers  where  -others 
can  leave  their  children  *v.ile  taking  courses.    Special  transportation 
facilities,  like  the  shuttle  bus  operated  between  Worcester  Consortium 
schools,  are  another  such  service. 

Promotion  of  programs  through  public  relations  methods  is  another 
way  to  reach  unserved  clientele.    Practically  all  schools  print  a 
bulletin  or  courses  that  is  mailed  on  request,  but:  many  engage  in  other 
promotional  activities.    Publication  of  newspaper  advertisements  with 
a  listing  of  courses  several  weeks  before  registration  is  common  practice 
Some  of  these  efforts  generate  multiple  page  advertising  supplements, 
which  are  produced  bv  schools  ranging  in  size  from  Berkshire  Community 
College  to  Northeastern  University.    Schools  in  the  Worcester  Consortium 
print  a  combined  advertisement  listing  courses  at  six  member  institutions 

Mailings,  either  to  the  general  population  or  to  selected  audiences 
for  specific  courses,  are  frequently  utilized.     Some  radio  and  television 
spots  are  used,  but  most  institutions  do  not  have  large  enough  promotion 
budgets  to  do  so  to  anv  ;reat  degree;  the  cost -effectiveness  of  such 
ads  is  doubted  by  man>  administrators.    Other  mass  media  techniques,  such 
as  the  press  release,  are  used  to  announce  new  programs  and  courses. 

Some  schools  seek  to  recruit  students  through  personal  contacts 
at  businesses  and  community  agencies.     In  fact,  these  organizations 
often  orovide  a  form  of  coooerative  referral  through  the  counseling 
^unction  of  the  institution!    Counselor^  in  such  cases  maKe  rrequent 
visits  into  the  conmun:*y  to  gain  a  sense  of  both  community  needs  and 
the  aval  Lab liitv  of  further  services  for  students.     In  turn,  the 
agency  or  organization  becomes  familiarized  with  opportunities  at  the 
college  to  which  it  can  refer  its  members. 

Most  institutions  find  that  word-of -mouth  contact  by  students  is 
the  most  effective  method  of  publicity.    A  few  schools  have  conducted 
survevs  of  promotion  effectiveness  which  reveal  that  a  majority  ot 
new  students  are  r.udo  aware  of  continuing  education  and  part-time  study 
opportunities  bv  friends  who  are  already  enrolled  as  students  Current 
students  arc  valuable  outreach  resources,  offer  a  readily  available 
channel  of  access  to  the  community. 

\s  is  generally  true  regarding  outreach,  few  full-time  programs 
at*e~*  to  r-cruit  part-titwo  students  or  promote  part-time  study. 
Those'schools  which  have  special  part-time  programs,  however,  do  devote 
attention  to  the  need  for  outreach  activities. 

Despite  this  wide  rang,  of  outreach  efforts  that  is  apparent  state- 
wide, several  >  or:.s train r.s  hinder  expanded  efforts  to  reach  clientele 
curr-V.t  lv  ur.---jr.-c.:       ••-.son-  -art-time  and  continuing  education  pror,-am.; . 
Those  •■■■er.pl e  w.io  dev_r,:eu  by  oi. o  director  as  "alienated  groups,"  mi  ::i 
he  list  j!  a-  t  he  eideilv.  delinquents,  poor ,  handicapped,  Span  i  ih-  pt  ..r  i  is 
and  b-ic^i.     Or h-.  r  .  [.o.nted  ju.  t,»at  blue  collar  workers,  .'ortugee.o 
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.migrants,  women  with  children  at  home,  and  others  are  not  be    o  reached 

Jc£lUTOgr?S'    F°r  r6aChing  some>  such  as  »°»en,  the  lack  J  se" 
v.ces  such  as  day  care  centers  stand  as  barriers.    But  the  primary 

Srv^f^hV5  ?°UrSeS  C°St  m0ney>  and  SOmeone  n>ust  pay  for  them. 

n  f  ^e  "nserved  clientele  are  in  those  lower  income  groups  that 

ITTcLfJrll-  m°St  Pr°gKramS  With0Ut  direct  financi^  assistance  such 
as  scholarships  or  vouchers.    Services  such  as  advising,  counseling 

faC1^lties  uare  als°  ruled  out  by  financial  constrain ts 
.n  many  cases.    Outreach  is  an  attitude  toward  the  community  as  well 

are  exa^n^  ofC\1V,lty'    if1*  °f  the  pr0grams  Ascribed  in  "his  chapter 
are  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  even  with  limited  resources. 

The  Education  Periphery 

The  noncore   segment  of  postsecondary   education  in  Massachusetts- 
proprietary  and  independent  institutions  and  adult  education  centers- 
brings  a  different  perspective  to  the  issue  of  outreach.    While  a 
college  or  university  serves  a  general  educational  function  in  the 
community    the  so-called  peripheral  institutions  play  a  specifically 
defined  educational  role.    Proprietary  schools  in  the  business  and 
technical  schools  are  designed  to  provide  specialized  job  training 
preparatory  to  employment.    As  one  school  director  described  it 
these  programs  are  the  "missing  link  for  well-educated  people-  who 
seek  e:VLry  into  specific  jobs. 

For  these  kinds  of  institutions,  the  programs  themselves  are 
the  principle  outreach  efforts.    The  school's  offerings  are  geared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  clientele  in  a  specific  area.    Business  and 
technical  schools  draw  upon  sources  in  industry  for  this  demand  infor- 
mation; its  programs  are  structured  to  mesh  with  needs  in  the  industry 
it  serves,  be  it  data  processing,  hairdressing,  or  accounting.  Since 
the  primary  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  train  people  for  jobs,  place- 
ment counseling  is  an  important  component  of  the  program.    Most  of  these 
vocationally-oriented  programs  stress  the  placement  function  which  is 
maintained  through  contacts  with  the  businesses  into  which  these  schools 
feed  successful  students. 

These  contacts  work  in  both  directions:    industries  that  are  seeking 
further  training  for  their  employees  are  a  major  source  of  students  for 
proprietary  and  independent  institutions.    These  recruitment  efforts  are 
supplemented  by  contacts  with  high  school  counselors,  government  agencies 
concerned  with  manpower  training,  newspaper  advertising,  and  direct  mail 
promotion. 

Admissions  requirements  vary,  but  program  ?♦  "r^rietary  and 
independent  institutions  are  generally  open  to  high' school  graduates. 
There  are  usually  no  further  restrictions  for  matriculation  into  a  certi- 
ficate program,  though  professional  standards  in  fields  such  as  real 
estate  and  accounting  sometimes  apply  to  students.    Some  programs  allow 
students  without  a  high  school  diploma  to  enroll  in  a  course  without  in- 
tending to  complete  the  program.    These  cases  are  rare,  and  only  a  few  such 
students  are  involved. 
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Adult  education  centers  generally  provide  basic  educational  training 
and  fulfill  the  wide-ranging  avocation  interests  of  the  community.  Admis- 
sions are  quite  unrestrictive;  a  few  schools  limit  admissions  by  age  or 
residency  criteria.    The  entire  adult  education  program  is,  in  one  sense, 
an  outreach  program  of  the  local  school  system.    The  program  offerings, 
which  cover  a  wide  variety  of  needs  and  interests,  are  designed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  community.    Contacts  are  maintained  with  local  groups  and 
organizations  to  provide  input  into  course  planning;  these  centers  express  a 
high  degree  of  responsiveness  to  local  demands. 

Since  they  are  designed  to  serve  a  maximum  number  of  people  at  any  one 
time,  adult  education  centers  seem  to  prefer  branch  operations  to  outreach 
supporting  services  (like  day  care,  counseling,  etc.).  In  one  sense, 
however,  some  courses  provide  guidance  to  participants  by  drawing  them 
together  into  issue-focused  discussions.    Such  an  approach  is  taken  by  the 
Concord-Carlisle  program,  which  sponsors  courses  in  nursing  homes,  churches, 
and  private  homes  as  well  as  in  public  schools  throughout  the  community. 
Its  Women's  Opportunity  Workshop,  operated  jointly  with  Widening  Horir.o^s, 
Inc.,  provides  the  same  kind  of  supporting  services  usually  offered  by 
counseling  services.    One  of  the  few  adult  education  programs  that 
utilizes  guidance  counselors  is  Worcestei fs  Adult  Learning  Center,  which 
provides  high  school  equivalency,  basic  education,  and  English  as  a  second 
language  courses. 

rhe  two  examples  cited  here  are  indicative  of  the  additional  outreach 
services  that  few  adult  education  centers  provide.    Nonetheless,  these 
programs  draw  out  people  from  the  community  through  more  traditional  devices 
providing  a  variety  program  of  courses  that  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  clientele  it  serves. 

Limitations  of  Data  on  Outreach  Programs 

In  a  number  of  instances,  schools  reported  the  information  in  a 
very  general  way  such  that  specifics  about  their  programs  were  not 
made  explicit.    This  is  true,  further,  in  that  some  schools  did  not 
list  specific  programs  at  all  but  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of 
outreach  programs.    One  possible  reason  for  the  sparsity  of  information, 
as  in  the  Boston  Region,  is  that  schools  did  not  think  to  single  out 
the  three  designated  clientele  groups  as  special  clienteles. 

il.fi. 2.    Tables  on  Outreach,  Admissions  and  Guidance 

--Inventor)'  of  Continuing  Education  and  Part-time  Study  Out- 
reach Programs  for  Women,  Elderly  and  Disadvantaged 
Clienteles 

--Selected  Characteristics  of  Outreach  Programs 
--Admissions  Requirements  for  Continuing  Education  Programs 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 
WESTERN  REGION 


Women 


1*1  n  rmot/rnocKAw 

t»C*IPTtOW  • 

CUttttfTXAX 

COST  TO 

5TiT!^rr  rvm)T*c 

O./Haee.. Amherst  CC 

l)  Project  sari 

Offers  topics  not  usually 
covered  in  r^yular  university 
curriculum  bringing  women 
together 

159 

noncredit          $15  CC 
X  credit  to  imiv. 
students 

Fall.  1072,  eominn 
or  evenings 

2)  Evet  /vosian  '  s  Center 
(lncl.  froj.  SELfi) 
14 

Qftun  wnfkihnDi.   MBBBrt  amuM 

academic,  personal,  and  voca- 
tional counseling 

credit/ 
noncredit 

125  as 

Ittvmin  fall  1471 

moiyoke  C.C.  Ol 

*#    IVCTf^lIlll  ICUQlll 

rr«  in  vmj  *or  tntry j   revrain  ing 
for  reentry i  upgrading  for 
advance— nt.    Short  ten  goele 

C  A 

credit/cwu 

sii/credit  a 

Evenings 

Greenfield  C.C.  Ct 

1)  WW  Program 

General  Education  for  WW 
•others i  new  skill  training 
(typing) 

51 

noncredit 

done  red. 

grant 

Soring.  1972- 

2)  twin?  Workshops 

Mev  Skill  Training  (Interior 
decorating)  and  Recreation 
(cooking,  crocheting)  for 
bsssessakmrc 

81 

noncredit 

9X6/20/25  red. 

grant 

Spring..  1972- 

3)  Everting  tforfcftftop 

In  self- usprnvs—  nt  (esurichmmnt) 

14 

noncredit . 

$10  NX 

Fali,  1972 

•ay  Path  Jr.  Coll.  CT 

1)  Liberal  Arts 

2)  Chlld  Study 

3)  He*tal  Semlth  Assoc. 

for  adult  *omen- projected 

JUfc.#  A.S. 

1973 

Elderly 


(J^Hase,- Amherst  CE 

1)  Program  for  Nursing 
M&mistrators 


ttoLgoke  C.C.  p-n 
1)  "Educaxe* 

Greenfield  C.C.  CS 
1)  Title  1 


Seotinare  on  problem  areas 

of  administrators 


Pro J sc  tad-Education  for 
older  citisens 


SElf-Hslp  Program  on  Aging 


15 


credit  or  CEU    $65/course  NR 
$32S/6-course 
package 


Fall, 1972 


Sept.  1973 


200 


noncredit         none  Title  X  Spring. 1972 


ERLC 


Disadvantaged 


U./Hass.'V^.rtst  CE 


1) 


Career  Training 


2)  OOP  (Otter  Oppor- 
tunities Progran) 


3)  Hesrirg  Aid  Dealers 
Seminar 

4)  ffursinq  Prograa 


(Typing  I)  on-the-job  training 
for  use  in  paraprof c^sional 
positions  for  underemployed 


10 


2e7re«  in  Edj.  program  for  off-  301 
cjlt**  gro^p  tha*  wouldn't 
ordinarily  have  it 


special  fittinqs,  performance  12 
analysis,  licensing,  clinics 

Professional  Eiucjt  ic-nai  15 

Opportunities--personal 

professional  improvement  I  1-437 


credit/ 
noncredit 


noncredit 
CEU 

noncredit 


$75  Fed.  Gov't       Feb .  ID"*:- late 

Grant/2nd  yr.  afternoons 
U. nasi,  split 
funding 

$5/credit    r*d.  Gov't  \0ml 
hour      Grant  (Krvt  sodcl 
Cities;  Headst.irti 
Titles  X,  XV,  VX.VlIi 


$160 


Spnrg, 1972- 
afterrc^n 


$86-119.00  CS/Dept.  of     Starts  *or;n2.  1073 
Nursing 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 
WESTERN  REGION 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Disadvantaged,  cont'd. 


nemvn  m  /r  pogham 


orscnzvrzoH 


I  INVOLVED 


cutdektial 


COST  TO 


when  orrrKzo 


8olyofc*  c.c.  ct 

1)  Cowauntty  Ssrrice 
Aide 


2)  Resource  Center 


^•rgency  Hedical 
Technician 


f)  Continuing  Ed.  for 
ft.N.'t 

$)  Project  Impact 


6)  Title  III  Audio 
Tutorial 


■olyofce  C.C.  p-t 
1)  Holyoke  ttospitai 

MUTSeS 


Greenfield  C. 


1)  WIN  ?rogra» 


Springfield  Teen .  ?.C. 

Ct 

1)  BtO~.Hedical  H<ii«it- 
capped  Program 

2)  Cora  Nurainq  Projr 
&c  Spnr.q field  Hos 
pitel 

Springfield  Tech.  C.C. 

1)  Student  Development 
Propria 


2)  Special  Student 
Service* 


3)  Physical-Gccupat  iona 
Therapy 

-2- way  radio  tech. 
-der.tal  tech. 
-electronic  bench- 

*x>rk  tech. 
-automobile  estunat 
-  « I  •  c  tx  o- tae  c  han  t  c  a  1 

tech. 


Train  in 9  paraprofessionals  28 
for  delivery  of  services  to 
disadvantaged  contnunity 

Training  adults  in  housing  10 
projects  to  operate  their  own 
resource  centers 

Projected  (workshops) 


Projected 


Paraprofeseional  training  for  20 
cosssunity  service  agencies 

Train  disadvantaged  students  28 


Provide  liberal  studies  to  40 
supplement  hospital  training 


Gen.  Ed.  and  New  Skill  Training 
(Typing)  for  win  Bothers 


Train  Handicapped 


For  Springfield  Hosp. 


To  help  student*  who  need 

further  acadezac  assistance 
in  basic  college  prep,  skills 
(educationally  disadvantaged! 
taxnonty  students) 

For  disadvantaged  population , 
counseling  services,  trodular 
sJU.ll  courses,  ESL#  Spanish 
for  Spanish  speaXexs 


51 


20 


120 


250 


none  red  it 
non credit 
credlt/CEU 
A.A. 

certificate  none 
credit 


Title  Z 


Title  I 


Oct.  1972- 
Jen.  1973 
(afternoon) 

Sept.  197?* 
Hey  1973 
(evenings) 


western  Mass.  Feb.  1973 
Mealth  Planning 
Council 

Se*t.  1973 


914,080* 
red.  grant 


credit 


noncrtdlt 


$285 


KX 


ecu 


credit 


Grant? 


S60/course    ► ' 


credit 


$16/credit  NR 
not  to  exceed 

$125 


PROJECTED 


PUDJECTO 


1972- 


TSfUlar  $20,000-  1972- 
tuition      red*  grant 


Annually  for  2 
sea*  iters 


red.  grant      Spring,  1972- 


Sept.  1971- 
Dec,  1972 

regular  eeoeeter 


July  1973 


Sept.  1973 


11-438 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS  "WWtfLF 
CENTRAL  REGION 


Women 


ITISTTTVTT  ON/T  KDCKAM 

OtSCWTTTOW 

f  XTfVOtVCO 

CfTDTSTlKL 

COST  TO 

STUDENT 

rUNDlWC            WHTN  OFICKID 

Assumption  Coll.  p-t 

1)  Mnoml  Psychology 

For  disadvantaged  mothsis  and 
professionals  working  together 
in  Head  Start  Progresi 

18 

CTSdlt 

Hons 

Child  Study  Fall#1972 
(Fed.  program) 

Elderly 


Leicester  Jr.  Coll.  CZ 


I) 


Seminar  for  Nursing 
AAainlstrators 


(short  courss)  PHOJZCTED 


March  197? 


Disadvantaged 


Wt.  ttachuastt  C.C.  d 
1)  Social  Casework 

poinsiqanrnd  C.C.  CS 
1)  Contract  Coursas 


2)  League  of  woteen 
voters  Institute 


J)Bnqli5h  Ks  a  2nd 
Language 


4)  S-AiX 


Projected 


Courses  such  as  Early  Childhood, 
Putolic  Health,  Group  Dynamics,  Prin- 
ciples of  social  work  offered  In 
cooperation  with  a  variety  of  fed- 
erally funded  agencies  (inc.  Headatart# 
COP,  Manpower  Dev't  Training  Act  and 
others) .    No  sore  specific  information. 

A  co-sponsored  series  of  lectures  . 
attempting  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
indigenous  counsellors  in  order  to 
help  the  disadvantaged 

Special  package  course  for  CO. P. 


Cocounity  services  to  upgrade  and 
educate  disadvantaged  students 


Sept.  1*75 


$900-1200  Since  1968 
(par  course) 


Framincjhjm  Stats  CE 

1)  Kcdf.tld  SortoiX 
Pco3ect 


Training  Program  for  Prisonerj 
Trejinm?  as  Hoaan  Service 
Technicians 


liO 


CEO 


None 


MR 


Fall, 1972 
(4  courses* 
2*1/2  hrs.  «ach) 


9 

ERLC 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 
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Disadvantaged,  cont'd. 


torctittr  State  CT 
1)  Team*  for  Learning 


crscRimo* 


•  itcvuved 


CRZDE7TTIAL 


COST  TO 
STVDENT 


fUNDt!fC 


wirrv  orao 


2)  Training  Workshop 
for  Child  Devolop- 
Mnt 


3)  Child  Psychology 


4)  Creative  Arti  for 
Young  Children 


Worcester  Consortium 
1)  Hispanic  Aid  Proved 

Aasuwpticn  Coll.  p-t 
1J  Abnormal  Psychology 


2)  3 -Day  Workshop  on 
Early  childhood 
Dev*  t. 

3)  Conference 


4)  Conference 

5)  Cor.fete.-ice 

AA;..t  ".aria  CS 
1)  Health  Studies 


Course~requested  by  COP  and  70 
Title  I  Director*  in  Horcester- 
on  interpr*  sonal  relationships 
to  better  understand  role  played 
by  teachers*  aides*  and  admin- 
istrators in  total  educational 
program 

"or  Heed  Start  personnel-to  24 
understand  the  role  of  each 
participant  in  the  developwent 
Of  the  program 

Course  on  the  growth  of  the  24 
child  ns  it  reletes  to  learning 
requested  by  Head  Start 

Course  on  methods  and  Materials  23 
for  <  and  S  yr.  olds  requested 
by  Head  Start 


Assistance  of  consortium  schools 
to  Worcester  Public  Schools  in 
teaching  functional  Spanish  to 
Worcester  teachers 


Tor  disadvantaged  mothers  IS 
and  professionals  working 
together  in  Head  start  program 

For  disadvantaged  persons  12 
becoming  teacher  aides  in  dis- 
advantaged  schools  in  Worcester 

on  "Cooperative  Planning  of  NR 
Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  Disabled  Public 
Assistance  Recipients  • 

on  "Occupational  Information  MR 
and  Placement" 


"Training  Institute  on  the  NR 
Rehabilitation  of  tne  Alcoholic** 


For  R.N.'s  desiring  a  si>ecialty 
in  anesthesia;  offered  jointly 
with  hospital 


52 


credit 


none 


HR 


Spring*  1971 


credit 


credit 


credit 


none  HR 


HR 


HI 


Ml.  1971 


Spring,  1972 
I2i45-3tl5  P.M. 


Fall. 1972 

lsoo-jiis  r.H. 


NO    SFECiriC  IXrORMATIOH 


credit 


none  red it 


noncredit  N* 


non credit  NR 


noncredit  NR 


Child  Study  Fell. 19/2 
(red.  program) 


Dec.  1971 


KEW  grant  Nov.  30 -Dec .2, 

(Rehab.  Services  1972 
Administration) 


HEW  grant  May  9-:0#i972 

(Rehab.  Services 
Ateinistration) 

HEW  grant  Aug. 15-17,  1972 

(Rehab.  Services 
Administration) 


credit  (B.S.)    $1600  (full- 
time) 
530/credit 
(part-time) 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


Women 


rwTrrtmcv/rwxuin 

DESOUmO*                               •  INVOLVED 

CREDENTIAL 

COST  TO 

STUDENT 

FUNDING 

Kit  KM  OfTEREO 

North*™  E*tt*x  C.C.-CE 

X)  Administrative  Sec- 
retarial Procedurss 

ft)  incrVA <b  knowledge  *  skills  in 
educational  office  aunAacmcnt 
sponsored  by  Merrimac  Educ.  Center 
t  DCE  &  CS/NECC 

12 

credit 

$60 
plus 

$800 

Spring, 
1972 

Ho.  Short  C.C.  -  CE 

1)  Coseiunlty  Service  * 
workshop 

On  "women's  Csroer  Exploration  and 
Planning  workshop" 

45 

non credit 

$30 

CE 

Spiing,  1973 
Wed*.  7-9  ?.m. 
8  weeks 

Klddleeex  C.C.   -  CI 

U    -octal  work  Assoc. 
v^rograej 

To  trsln  porsproftsslonsis  to  help 
social  workers 

25 

credit 

C.E.U. 

$726 

CE 

Days  -  1  year 

2)  Women's  Opportunity 
Research  Contort 

Guidance  of  women  toword  vocations 

300 

none red it 

$3 

N* 

Continuous 

J)  C«rly  Childhood  Ed. 

Assistant 

Paraprofosslonals  for  nurseries* 
day  care 

60 

credit 

$52B 

CE 

Day  6  Evening 

4)  Secretarial  Workshop 

Upgrade  secretarial  performance 

60 

non credit 

$55 

KR 

Salem  State  -  CE 

1)  Di»y  Care  Training 
Institute  undor  hew 

Provide  opportunity  for  mothers 
(primarily  on  welfare)  to  obtain 
professional  trg.  in  area  of  child 
care. 

108 

credit 

None 

HEW 

Reg.  Acad.  Yr.- 
ftomings 

P  1  fipr  1  V 

C»  1        1  1/ 

Ho.  Shoro  C.C.  -  at 

X)  None  rod  it  Program 

Courses  such  as  Personal  Typing  « 
Basic  Speodvriting,  woodworking, 
A.V.  Technique,  Basic  Office  Proc. , 
Income  tax  Prop. ,  Up  Reading 
PROJECTED 

none  red  it 

m 

Spr ing,l973 

Middlesex  C.C.  -  CE 

1)  Elderly  \fti.ixs 

PROJECTED 

A.A./C.E.0. 

Sept.  1974 

2)  Preretirement 

PROJECTED 

aonctodit 

Sept.  19>5 

o 

ERIC 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 
NORTHEAST  REGION 


Disadvantaged 


imsti  rvri  o?t/p  rog*am 

DrscKrvrrc?!  • 

INVOLVED 

CREDEtfTXAL 

COST  TO 
5TTJDEHT 

FVN0ING             HKZH  0FTERTD 

Northern  Cs*ex  C.C.-CE 

1)  Contract  Courses 

Given  by  MTOC  for  participants 
in  the  Emergency  Ksiploynent  Act. 
Courses  on  C*ild  Psych*  Survey- 
in?,  Intro  to  Lib.  3erv. ,  Adol. 
Fsych,  Conversational  Spanish, 
Shorthand 

114 

credit  (?) 

0 

CCA 

$l,000-$2,000 

1972 

Middlesex  cc.  -  cr 

1)         Careers,  Lowell 

pjr.iprof***  ionai  trq.  for  disad- 
vantaged blacks  4  Puerto  Ricana 

30 

credlt/C.K.U. 

None 

Funding  by 
egency  contract 

Days,  K-F 

2)  Headstert,  Low* IX 

20 

credit 

None 

Funding  by 
agency  contract 

Days,  M-F 

3)  Model  Cities,  U>well 

«*  • 

50 

credit 

none 

Funding  by 
Agency  contract 

Days,  M-F 

4)  Action  for  Boston 
CoMiunlty  Oevelonmen 

•v  m 

210 

credit 

None 

Funding  by 
agency  contract 

Days,  M-F 

3)  Canoridqe  H*»ad3tart 

m  m 

40 

credit 

None 

Funding  by 
agency  contract 

Days,  M-F 

6)  CambrWg*  CorwunitV 
Learning  Center 

-  m 

30 

credit 

Nona 

Funding  by 
agency  contract 

Days,  M-F 

7)  Hnnpit.it -H*Mlc.U 

pnr.iUina  ot  professionals  and 

pur  j  r*"?fosn  ion  j1  9 

80 

credit 

720/credi 

NR 

evenings 

8)    fo*jth  Service* 

%uidanca  to  school  dropouts 

10 

noncreUit 

None 

Daily*  Continu- 
ous S  meter 

o 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 
SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Womeq 


obtxtotioh/program 

INVOLVED 

CREDENTIAL 

COST  TO 
STUDENT 

FUNDING 

WHEN  OTFERED 

fcridgeveter  State  -  Ct 

I)  Day  Care  Center  Trg. 

Professional  training  of  day  car* 
personnel  -  PROJECTED 

Pali, 1975 

tristol  C.  C.  -  OB 

1)  li-linguel  Secretary 
Program 

For  dissdvantaged-issUgrant  to 
develop  typing  c  shorthand  skills 

25 

noncrtdlt 

None 

NR 

Evaninge 

Ifcssasoit  C.  C.  *  GE 
U  Child  Car* 

Upgrade  and  davalop  port  educa- 
tional parsonnal  -  davalop 
cossMmity  avareneaa  -  PftOJBCTCD 

Sept.  X973 

lean  Jr.  Coll.  -  Ct 

U  lacretariad  workshop 

PROJECTED 

c«s.o; 

Spring.  1973 

Elderly 

cape  cod  c.  c.  -  cr 

1)  Community  Service 
Courae 

On  "Creative  Retirement'* 

9t 

noncredlt 

17 

CZ 

Evenings 

Haasasoit  C.  C.  -  CE 

I)  Community  Service 
Program 

PROJECTED 

noa credit 

Sapt.  1973 

Dean  Jr.  Coll.  -  CH 

1)  Creative  ftetiremant 

2)  Creative  Retirement 
Workshop 

Informational  105 

Informational  -  in  cooperation 

with  Haas,  office  of  Elderly  Affairs  52 

C.E.U. 

ecu. 

Free 
Free 

NR 

c* 

Fall, 1971. 

4  2-hr .  iceaions 

Fall, 1972- 

4  2-hr.  seaaiona 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 
SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Disadvantaged 


BTistoi  c.  c.  -  ce 

1)  H.  S.  Diploma  -  OtO 

I)  EnqiUh  as  2nd  lang 
'BSD 

3)  Bilingual  Secretary 
Progra« 


Cap*  Cod  C.  C. 


1)  H.  3,  Olplo 


CEO 


I)  CSL 


2)  M.  S.  Di?loe*  -  GED 


3)  H«w  Cixmh 

4)  Huaen  Resources 
Social  Service/opt, 

5)  Self -development  Co 
low  uvcoea  students 


6)  Consumer  education 


7)  Incooe  Tax  Prep. 


8)  Secretarial- steno- 
graphic  for  h«vndi- 
ct  pped 

9)  Tu-onal      si stance 


10)  Enccgency  Medical 
an  *por  tat  ion 

XI)  Nursing 

L2J  Correctional  tehab 
Educ.  Assistance 


DESCKITTTO* 


I  ITTVOtVTO 


CKTOrvHAL 


COST  TO 

srunnrr 


rU?rDI NO  W<rH  OFTEEIP 


id  students  in  attaining  hiqh  242 
«c*^l  diplon 

Portu<Tu*s<»  -jmiqrant  150 

or  disadvantaged- isicuqrant  to  25 
develop  secretarial  skills 


id  students  in  attalninq  hiqh  250 
school  diploma 


Teach  SSL  to  Spanish  &  Portuguese  20 

id  Students  ui  sttaining  hiqh  150 
school  dipiosu 

rill  needs  of  new  agencies  25 

Social  welfare  Assistants  20 


ncrease  education  awar&r.sss  of  25-32 
stuuents  for  educ.  *  )°b  prepared- 
ness 

Utilization  of  information  to  3C 
better  aid  the  low-incos* 
consumers 

Aid  low-income  s  others  to  50 
understand  tax  procedure  and 

filing 

Aid  handicapped  persons  to  per-  15 
form  secretarial  duties 

Aid  in  academic  *  personnel  de-  200 

f  iciencies 

PROJECTED 


Osjn  Jr.  Z  *  1 1  ■ 


CE 


1)  G£L>  Prograaa 


PROJECTED 

Prcviiie  educational  assistance  tc 
MCI-P*ysiouth  and  MCl-Bridgewatar 


PROJECTED 


noncredlt  $45.00 
noncredit  $5.00 
noncredlt  None 


noncredit         $40- $60 


noncredit 

noncredit 

credit 
credit 

noncredit 
noncredit 
noncredit 

C.E.O. 

noncredit 
C.E.U. 
credit 


Nft 


Hone 

None 

None 
None 


None 


None 


None 


evenings- 6  wks. 
Evenings-2*  vtes. 
Cveninge-1  year 


Bvenings-10  wks. 


Sept.- Jan. - 
Grant  Tues  t  Thurs- 

6-9  p.». , 
Neds.,  6-9  p.». 

Granc  Sept. -Jan. - 

Tuas/Thurs  6-9 

Grant  Sept-June* 

n-r,  1-4  p.su 

Grant  Sept-June * 

6-9  p.si. 

Grant  Sept. -May, 

Non-Thurs» 
1-4  p.e. 

Grant  Feb-June, 

Weds. $  6-9  p.». 


Grant  Jan. ,  H-Thurs, 

6-9  p.*. 

Grant  Sept-June $ 

H-W,  6-9  p.». 

Grant  Daily,  Sept-May 

Sept.  19>3 


Grant/CX 


1972-1973 


Fail, 1974 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

BOSTON  REGION 


Women 


XWSTTTUTIOH/PROCIW1 

DESCRIPTION  f 

INVOLVED 

CREDENTIAL 

COST  TO 
STUDENT 

ruNontc 

WHEN  OFFERED 

Lesley  Jr.  Coll.  CE 
1)  Ccmwunlty  Schools 
Day  Car* 

To  provide  In-service 
training  for  day  care 
mothers 

20 

credit 

by 

contract 

NR 

Tall  1972 

2)  Central  Schools, 
Cambridge 

Serves  School  Neighborhood 
Mothers 

6 

credit 

$280 

NR 

Fall  1972 

3)  Boston  Teacher 
Ride 

To  provide  paraprofessional 
program  to  Boston  Tescher 
Aids  &  Title  I  Bothers 

30 

credit 

None 

NR 

rail  s  Spring 

1972 

4)  Daycare 

5)  Daycare 

PROJECTED 

2  yr,  a. A. A. 
4  yr.  B.S. 

Boston  College 
Sumner  School  CE 
1)  Management  of 
Day  Care  Centers 

Theoretical  and  practical 
info,  on  iay  cars  centers 

28 

4  credits 

5  AO 

tfOV 

CR 

Suamr  1972 

Wheel or k  CoU*q«  rt 
1)  Credit.  .Jpec .  Prog 

Div.  of  Employment  Security  130 
contracts  w/eoileqe  to  provide 
couries  for  WIN  rrothers  t  open  job 
opportunities  for  th**e  women 

credit 

Nft 

contract* 

NR 

2)  Credit  Spec.  Prog 

new  careers  under  auspices  of 
Manpower  contracts  w/college  to 
provide  courses  for  people 
working  in  daycare 

120 

create 

MR 

contracts 

NR 

T\.fta  Univ.  CE 

1)  Jackson  College- 
Cont.  Ed.  Prog. 

Better  serve  needs  of 
middle  6  low  income 
urban  women 

30 

B.A. 

*302S/yr. 

Budget 
and  Grant 

Sept  .-June 

Harvard  U.-univ.  Ext.C! 

I)  Practicurt  in 
Daycare 

Extension  course 

66 

credit/ 
none red it 

Biviget 

Spring 

Wed.  4:00 

2)  Mgmt.  &  Ada. 
Day  Care  Centers 

Extension  course 

34 

credit/ 
noncredit 

MR 

Budget 

Spring 
Tues.  4:00 

Elderly 

«asn.  Bay  C.C.  CE 
it  Elder  Affairs 
Program 

w/  Off.  of  Elder  Affairs, 
B . y . i  &  Mass.  Coon  unity 

Fsll.1973 

Coll.  System  -  PROJECTED 


0 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

BOSTON  REGION 


Disadvantaged 


us  t  rron  on /program 

DESCRIPTION 

•  IWVOLVED 

CREDEN rZAL 

COST  TO 
STUDENT 

FUNDING 

WHEN  OFFERED 

Boston  Stat*  CE 

1)  Phys.  Ed.  * 
Recreation  for  th< 
Eandicapped 

2)  Prog,  to  Recruit 
*  Train  Minority 
Administrators 

PROJECTED 

M.Ed,  or  M.S* 

Sept. 1974 

Teacher  Training— 
PROJECTED 

Sept* 1974 

3)  Prisoners  Pelea*e< 
Time  Ed.  Program 

4)  Bilingual  Program 

Undergrade  degree  prog. 
PROJECTED  * 

Feb.  1973 

A)ESL»b)  Spanish  CCD 

b)  SO 

none 

Funding- 

Disedvmntaqed 

Funds 

5)  GO 

High  School 
Equivalency 

20 

CEO  certificate 

CE 

Fall, 1972 

4)  Prog,  to  Allevl*t< 
the  Minority 
Urban  Teacher 
Shortage 

Lesley  -7r.  COll.  CE 
1)  fasten  Taacher 
Aids 

Boston  Collars 
Suewwr  School  CE 
X)  Pro i act:  Nursing 
Tale via  Ion 

Tr-acher  Training 

40 

state  teacher 
certification 
(toward  MEdl 

Title  III 

June  1972 

to  provide  pa rapTofess tonal 
program  to  Title  I  aids 

IS 

credit 

Hone 

NR 

Fall  6  Spring 

197: 

updating  for  RM  *  s  &  credit 

14 

3  aradite 

$210 

CE 

SuMer,197? 

te^is  College  CE 

1)  Spanish  Institute 

Spanish  for  Public  Service 
Personnel  wno  work  w/  Puerto 
Rican  Conewnity 

90 

credit/ 
noncredit 

(Funded) 

Funded 

Susamer,1972 

tfheelock  College  CE 
1)  Supplementary 
Training  Prog. 

Gives  peraprofessional 

community  people  (working 
in  Cambridge  Headstartr 
Brockton  Headstart*  Lynn 
Headstartr  Cambridge  follow 
Through  *  Some  Boston  day 
care  centers)  chance  to 
develop  careers  4  increase 
on-the- "job  competencies 

135 

credit 

funded 

Fed.  a  State 

Funds 

Contract* 

Afternoons  « 
Evenings 

2)  Supplementary 
Training  ?tog. 

Contract  courses  for  WIN 
mothers  to  open  job  opportu- 
nities for  thora 

130 

credit 

KR 

DES  contracts  NR 

3)  Credit  Spec.  Prog 

in  coop.  */  Cambridge  Model 
Cities  to  provide  courses 
toward  competency  and  career 

devclopnn.it 

140 

credit 

NK 

Contracts 

KR 

Vhpe V-li«j-»  P-7 
1)  so?  ?r-?gm 

in  Early  Childhood  Ed. 

lb 

credit 

NX 

Fed.  grant 

HS< 

B.O.      tr  , .  "oil .  CE* 
1)  csrr.-.nity 

Mental  Health 

2}  VIU 
Grande  i     '",iv.  p-T 

1/  Train,  tionai 
Tear  Program 

Allied  Health 

20 

credit 

Funded 

NiMH  grant 

;>a/  L  fiing 

WIN  -  Mdldrn 

*TP 

KR 

Contract 

fall  ,V*12 

College  preparation  for 

disadvir.t  as;  *<J  student 

an 

credit 

NK 

KR 

Weekdays 
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ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

WESTERN  REGION 


*    For  graduate  pro- 

refers  to  bachelor's 
degTee. 

NONMATRIOJIATID 

• 
> 

MATRICULATED 

•         1-4  Q 

>      H  □ 

INSTITUTION 

OPEN 

OTHER 

& 

M 

u 

to* 

-J 

TESTS 

HIN.  CF 
HOURS 

OTHER 

Holyote  C.C. 

X 

Spnnfield  Tech. 

X 

X 

15 

American  International 

up  to  IS  S.H. 

X 

X 

18 

*estern  New  England 
Springfield  College 

X 

up  to  36  S.H. 

X 

X 

(«) 

30 

(a)  for  graduate  programs 

Kestfield  State 

up  to  50  S.H. 

X 

X 

X 

12 

U./Mass.  -  Amherst 
Greenfield  C.C. 

X 

X 

X 
X 

30 

gpa  -  2.0 

lerk shire  C.C. 

X 

X 

X 

•orth  Ad  ass  Stat* 

X 

X 

X 

gpa  -  2.S 

CENTRAL  REGION 


M0KMATRIOJUTE0 

MATRICULATED 

•  Tor  graduate  pro- 

grams ,  this  column 

rtfen  to  bachelor's 

> 

• 

o 

a 

eWgree. 

> 

§ 

INSTITUTION 

X 

u* 
X 

>K 

OTHER 

MS/E 

cw 
a. 

TEST 

2  I 

OTHER 

(feiftsigaaonU  C.C. 

X 

X 

Assumption 

X 

after  one  year  of  study 

Clark 

X 

X 

X 

*orcest«r  State 

* 

moratorium  -  no  new  students  accepted 

Worcester  Polytech. 

X 

negotiated 

Anna  Heria 

X 

for  all  RN'ft 

open  for  all  RVs 

Nt.  ftachusett  C.C. 

X 

X 

X 

9 

Fuchtmrg  State 

graduate  -  5. A. ,  meet 

X 

X 

X 

successful  completion  of  3  courses 

program  recrements 

Praainghaa  State 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


•    For  gr^Ju-Jtc  pro- 
gram*., this  column 
refers  to  bachelor's 
decree. 


UiSTi^ynos  

Sorth  shore  0.0. 
Sale*  State 
No:**ern  fcsse*  C.C 
Mr  i  i  i*.ick 

to*<U  Tech. 
Middlesc*  CX. 


SOKmr«IOlUlbU 


3 


OTllC* 


SR 


HATRIOJUVTU) 


v. 
o 


Ul  — 1 

-v.  a. 


♦  '.5 


onir.k 


16 
12 


Bachelor  •  a?t.uij;e  degree  or  equiv. 
w/  gpa  -  2.0  require J 

SR 
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ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 


•    For  graduate  pro- 
grams, this  column 
refers  to  bachelor's 
degree. 


INSTITUTION 


NONMATRICUUTHD 


OTHER 


MATRICULATED 


s 

5 

-J 
a. 


u  to 


< 

H 

X 

 — r 

12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

OTHER 


Massasoit  c.C. 
3ridgewiter  State 

tonehi 1 1 
Bristol  C.C. 


Southeastern  Mass.  U. 
Dean  Jr.  College 
Capo  Cod  C.C. 


00 


payment  of  tuition  6  fe*s 
degree  candidates  must  present 
h.s.  diploma  or  equivalent. 


(a)  for  credit  courses  only 


NR 


NR 


BOSTON  REGION 


*    For  graduate  pro- 

NONMATRICULATED 

MATRICULATED 

grams,  this  column 
refers  to  bachelor's 
degree. 

> 

& 

,ICATIOK 

to 

H 

a 
ot 

U  </> 
AC 

« 

INSTITUTE 

2 

a. 

O 

*>» 

CO 

OTHER 

a 

—* 
a. 

5! 

TES1 

5  2 

OTHER 

Boston  State 

application,  bachelor's  degree; 
transcript;  gpa  -  2.S 

— ^ 

X 

X 

X 

0 

undcrgrad.  -  gpa  -  2.S;    grad.  -  gpa  -  3,0 

Northeastern 

X 

X 

X 

40q.h 

gpa  -  2.0 

Boston  U. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Counseling  interview;  grad.  -  gpa  •  3.0 

tfheel'Kk 

X 

review  by  participating  agencies 

Wentworth 

Suffolk 

application  to  director  of 
adaiissions 

X 

X 

Radclifte 

individual  consideration 

through  Harvard  U.  txtension 

Harvard 

X 

X 

>:/i6* 

for  9J    c  who  ha*c  not  nad  coilege 
work* 

Lesley 

SR 

NR 

Pine  Hanor 

NR 

KR 

Boston  Jollege-Evening 

X 

X 

X 

transcripts 

Hebrew  College 

X 

Mass.  Bay  C.C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tufts 

individual  consideration 

X 

X 

X 

(for  teacher  education  or^iiaa) 

Curry 

X 

Bent  lev 

X 

X 

Babson 

X 

X 

transcripts 

M-iSS.  College  of  Art 

X 

X 

Continuing  Education  is  a 

1 

graduate  •  transcript 

norvr.atriculated  program 
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H.  Financing,  Pricing  and  Scholarships 
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The  Problem  of  Obtaining  Information  on  the 

Financial  Structures  of  Continuing  Education 

Programs    11-451 

Varied  Financial  Structures   11-452 

Implications  of  Self -Support  and  Subordinated 

Administration    11-452 

Institutional  Costs  of  Continuing  Education 

Programs    11-455 

Pricing  and  Scholarships    11-462 

1.  Table:  Comparison  of  Tuition  Charges  by  Regular 
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Continuing  Education    11-465 
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uing Education  and  Part-time  Faculty"   11-470 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FINANCING,  PRICING,  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  Problem  of  Obtaining  Information  on  the  Financial  Structures  of 
Continuing  Education  Programs 

During  this  study  it  was  clear  that  institutional  and  continuing 
education  administrators  and  presidents  of  institutions  regarded  finances 
as  the  most  sensitive  aspects  of  their  programs    and  were  unwilling  to 
disclose,  as  a  rule,  the  basic  data  necessary  to  compile  a  complete  and 
accurate  profile  of  revenues  ant  costs.    This  was  true  of  institutions 
both  public  and  private,  large  and  small,  rural  a:.d  urban.    This  problem 
of  data  collection  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Section  H.I.,  "Administration 
and  Management."    There  are  several  reasons  for  the  importance  attached 
to  financial  data,  and  the  consequent  reluctance  to  disclose  them  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  specificity. 

First,  continuing  education  operations  in  both  public  and  private 
institutions  are  self-supporting  (on  an  operating  basis),  dependent 
upon  direct  support  from  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  continuing  education 
students  and  from  whatever  grant  or  contract  funds  special  programs 
generate.    They  seldom  receive  operating  funds  from  the  parent  institution. 
Legislation  prohibits  the  use  of  State  funds  for  the  support  of  continuing 
education  activities  in  the  public  institutions.    Furthermore,  program 
income,  expenditures,  or  profits  and  losses  provide  a  clear  index  of 
administrative  viability  and  some  indication  of  educative  value.  These 
variables  also  provide  information  on  the  link  between  consumer  demands 
and  incentives  institutions  have  to  respond  to.    Colleges  and  universities 
thus  tend  to  be  closely  guarded  about  the  financing  of  their  continuing 
education  progrrvr.s. 

Second,  rivalry  among  the  existing  continuing  education  programs 
in  a  given  area  can  create  competitive  pricing  (in  tuition  charges)  when 
marketing  similar  programs  to  essentially  the  same  clientele.    As  in 
any  compi»titive  market  situation,  continuing  education  program  adminis- 
trators are  reluctant  to  make  particular  cost  factors  common  knowledge. 

Third,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  real  costs  and  the  perceived 
coits  of  continuing  education.    Regardless  of  the  real  costs  of  sustaining 
a  continuing  education  program  (discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  section), 
which  include  indirect  as  well  as  direct  expenditures  for  operations,  most 
colleg-s  and  universities  regard  continuing  education  as  a  supplementary 
activity  using  available  buildings.    Herce  income  derived  from  this 
source  is  "surplus"  with  which  to  meet  other  outstanding  needs  of  the 
institution.    As  one  university  continuing  education  director  commented, 
university  presidents  treat  continuing  education  divisions  as  "founts 
of  surplus"  which  they  have  "a  perfect  right  to  tap"  to  pay  bills  when 
the  re*i  arises.    These  needs  are  varied  and  include  such  things  as 
faculty  travel,  bookstore  deficits,  and  repaying  a  parking  lot,  for  exam- 
ple.   Priorities  are  seldom  set  concerning  either  how  much  of  continuing 
education's  net  income  should  be  transferred  to  the  institutional  accounts 
or  on  what  the  institution  ought  to  spend  it.    Advance  planning  and 
budgeting,  therefore,  are  not  usually  a  central  part  of  the  managerial 
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style  of  continuing  education  divisions.    Rather  an  approach  of  "offering 
many  courses  and  then  conducting  only  those  which  generate  a  surplus  over 
direct  costs11  is  typical.     (In  a  few  of  the  larger  private  institutions  the 
process  is  more  tight  1>  managed  than  the  above  general  comments  imply.) 

Fourth,  cost  accounting  and  financial  management  practices  in  contin- 
uing education  are  so  diverse  that  even  the  elements  of  direct  cash  cost 
are  not  the  same  across  programs  (e.g.,  telephone  may  be  regarded  as  either 
direct  or  indirect  cost,  as  may  be  the  salary  of  the  continuing  education 
director) .    What  is  treated  as  direct  or  indirect  depends  on  the  particular 
institution.    Further,  while  surpluses  are  used  to  help  support  day  program 
operations  (in  both  public  and  private  institutions)  the  indirect  subsidy 
received  by  the  continuing  education  operation  (e.g.,  free  campus  classroom 
space)  is  rarely  even  exercised.    Hence  the  words  "income, M  "surplus,"  "cost" 
have  different  definitions  at  different  institutions. 

Fifth,  while  one  might  expect  financial  structure,  pricing,  and  scholar- 
ship aid  to  be  tied  in  to  each  other  in  some  rational  policy,  they  are  not 
and  typically  are  determined  independently. 

Sixth,  presidents  of  private  institutions  are  reluctant  to  reveal 
institutional  financial  data  to  a  State  funded  study  in  such  a  time  of 
severe  public-P^v*  o  competition  as  now.    Presidents  of  public  institutions 
prefer  to  maintain  a  low  profile  on  this  source  of  discretionary  funds 
(surplus)  and  faculty  salary  supplement  (moonlighting)  they  have. 

While  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  kinds  of  budget  figures  request- 
ed and  which  institutions  did  not  provide,  some  hard  data  was  obtained 
where  Data  Formats  were  completed.    In  addition,  many  directors  were  espe- 
cially helpful  in  discussing  confidential  information  by  letter,  telephone, 
and  in  interviews.    Such  confidential  information  has  been  helpful  to  this 
study  and  is  reflected  in  the  general  insights  and  recommendations  (see 
Volume  One),  but  is  not  described  or  revealed  herein. 

Varied  Financial  Structure?. 

Much  of  this  section  on  finance  deals  with  the  financial  structure  of 
continuing  education  at  the  level  of  individual  institutions.    Before  proceed- 
ing to  that  discussion,  however,  Statewide  financial  patterns  should  be 
examined. 

Among  the  private  institutions  there  is  aess  variation  than  among  the 
public  institutions.     In  all  cases,  the  continuing  education  function  is 
(big  or  sn.all)  a  fovrr.  of  both  "community  service"  and  "livinc  endowment" . 
It  is  usually  set  up  to  both  meet  community  needs  and  to  generate  income  needed 
to  .meet  the  college's  overall  financial  needs. 

In  the  public  institutions,  the  pattern  is  varied.    There  are  four 
models  which  have  developed  under  the  legislative  provisions  that  the  public 
institutions  mv  cojv'uct  continuing  education  programs  "at  no  cost  to  the 
Commonwealth".    These  are  the  trust  fund  approach,  the  revolving  fund  approach, 
the  spending  limit  approach,  and  the  extended-day  funded  approach.  The 


"at  no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth"  phrase  refers  to  the  fact  that  day  programs 
are  funded  each  year  by  the' State  through  funding  faculty  positions, 
buildings,  etc.,  based  on  the  number  of  students  each  institution  plans  to 
enroll. 

At  U./Mass-Amherst ,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  been 
established  as  a  trust  fund  operation,  giving  the  Division  nearly  complete 
control  over  its  funds.    This  discretion,  plus  the  higher  fees  charged  by 
U./Mass  compared  to  other  institutions,  enables  the  Division  to  expend 
more  money  on  staff  and  operate*  in  a  more  entrepreneurial  fashion,  since 
the  income-expenditure  process  does  not  involve  the  State,  but  instead  a 
local  bank  (subject  to  State  audit). 

The  Community  College  system  employs  the  State  revolving  fund  account 
approach  which  retains  most  of  the  discretion  of  a  trust  fund,  but  restricts 
the  accumulation  of  funds,  and  does  involve  the  State  directly  in  the 
income-expenditure  process. 

The  State  College  System  continuing  education  programs  are  structured 
on  the  spending  limit  model.    In  this  mode,  the  legislature  authorizes  a 
spending  limit  on  the  continuing  education  account.    State  funds  may  be 
expended  up  to  that  limit  to  conduct  continuing  education,  but  all 
revenues  must  go  back  to  the  State  and  revenues  must  exceed  the  amount 
spent.    The  State  Colleges  also  have  a  procedure  whereby  10%  of  continuing 
education  receipts  are  allocated  to  the  State  College  system  central  office 
to  be  expended  for  three  purposes:    part  for  a  "bail-out"  fund  to  assist 
small  or  new  programs  operating  below  break-even;  part  as  a  fund  to  perform 
research  and  fund  projects  in  continuing  education  (e.g.,  the  pilot  open 
college  program  discussed  in  Section  II. M.  of  the  report  is  funded  this 
way);  part  as  a  fund  to  support  staff  work  for  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  U. /Mass-Boston  and  at  Lowell  State  College,  no  programs  formally 
called  "continuing  education"  are  conducted.    Rather,  both  schools  have 
chosen  to  operate  "funded  part-time  study",  equivalent  to  continuing 
education  in  other  public  institutions,  by  means  of  operating  on  an 
extended  day  principle  (regular  budget  day  classes  are  opened  tc  part- 
time  students  and  offered  at  some  hours  more  convenient  to  part-time 
students).    In  both  cases  the  part-time  study  opportunities  are  totally 
under  the  control  of  the  regular  dz.y  college  administration  and  faculty. 
Hence  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  a  separate  continuing 
education  division  is  sacrificed  for  "he  ability  to  have  part-time  study 
funded  by  the  State. 

Implications  of  Self-Support  and  Subr , dinated  Administration 

A  dissertation  research  project  currently  underway  analyzes  the  problem 
of  continuing  education's  "self-support"  in  relation  to  the  other  adminis- 
trative demands  of  "quality"  and  "accessibility."    While  the  study  covers 
only  the  Community  College  segment  of  continuing  education  and  the  analysis 
is  incomplete,  the  13  (as  of  1972-73)  Regional  CoiAmunity  Colleges  constitute 
a  representative  financial  picture  of  the  continuing  education  alternative 
system  as  a  whole  and  for  most  institutions  except  the  major,  large  private 
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university  programs. * 


"Self-support"  to  a  continuing  education  director  means  whether  a 
course  or  a  program  "pays  for  itself/1    Although  directors  have  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  receipts  taken  in  over  a  fiscal  or  academic  year  and 
a  general  idea  about  the  number  of  courses  and  size  of  enrollments 
required  to  break  even,  stay  in  the  black,  or  bring  in  a  surplus,  rarely 
do  formal  budgets  exist.    Typically  directors  are  not  fiscal  agents,  fiscal 
control  being  vested  in  the  college  budget  officer  or  other  administrative 
staff.    Because  budgets  do  not  exist,  in  the  fiscal  sonse  it  is  not 
possible  for  continuing  education  administrators  to  track  income  and 
expenditures  in  any  accountable  way. 

One  half  the  directors  surveyed  have  no  control  whatever  over 
their  own  financial  resources.    They  know  that  most  of  their  revenues 
come  through  tuitions,  fees,  and  contract  courses,  with  15%  or  less  from 
Federal  and  State  funds  for  special  programs  (such  as  the  police  science 
programs).    They  do  not  know,  however,  what  surpluses  or  deficits  they 
incur,  or  how  surplus  funds  are  used. 

The  other  50%  of  the  directors    report  the  following  breakdowns  of 
the  use  of  continuing  education  revenues.    On  the  average,  continuing 
education  divisions  support  four  full-time  personnel  (director,,  assistant 
director,  two  secretaries,  and  one  bookkeeper)  and  eleven  part-time 
personnel  in  various  capacities  at  certain  times  of  the  ysar.    The  divisions 
support  a  wide  variety  of  administrative  services,  such  as  student  records, 
testir.g  services,  faculty  records,  veterans1  affairs,  textbook  orders, 
infonr.at ion  dissemination,  registration  procedures ,  ani  telephones.  From 
these  expenditures,  the  remaining  surplus  revenues  may  be  allocated  to 
the  regular  day  programs  in  a  variety  of  proportions,  for  a  minimum  of 
10-35%  of  the  surplus  to  all  ot  it.    An  average  figure  is  roughly  20% 
of  the  gross  income  ending  up  as  surplus  alloted  to  the  day  program. 

Expenditures  of  these  funds  are  varied  and  reflect  particular  needs 
at  a  given  time  rather  than  a  consistent  plan.    Examples  include  use  of  a 
computer  by  day  students,  purchase  of  a  snow  plow,  the  salaries  of  full- 
time  secretaries  in  the  day  programs,  maintenance,  etc.* 

On  the  other  hand,  colleges  provide  on-campus  office  and  classroom 
space  and  a  variety  of  equipment  without  charge.    Although  continuing 
education  directors  do  not  analyze  the  cash  value  of  such  indirect 
subsidies  they  receive,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  indirect  costs  to 
the  college  of  supporting  the  divisions  of  continuing  education  outweigh 
the  appropriated  surpluses  generated  by  the  evening  programs,  particularly 
in  the  public  institutions. 

*  See  John  H.  Kendrick,  Influences  Upon  Administrators1  Capacities  for 
Self-Determination  in  the  Divisions  of  Continuing  Education  in  Massach- 
usetts Community  Colleges:  A  Dissertation  Proposal  Submitted  to  "he 
Faculty  of  Boston  University  School  of  Education,  Boston,  May  1973. 
More  extensive  reference  to  this  work  is  made  in  Section  II. I.  "Adminis- 
tration and  Management ."    University  Consultants,  Inc.  wishes  to  thank 
Mr.  Kendrick  for  permission  to  cite  his  work  at  this  early  stage. 
His  comments  and  results  are  consistent  with  those  arrived  at  independently 
thru  the  interview  research  of  this  study. 
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The  indirect  subsidy  has  two  components:    One  is  the  cash  compo- 
nent      cash  cost  incurred  by  the  day  college  as  a  result  of  evening 
division  operation  (e.g.,  heat,  light,  maintenance,  etc.).    Second  is 
the  equivalent  value  of  facilities  and  services  provided,  if  those 
facilities  had  to  be  rented  by  an  independent  continuing  education 
division  (e.g.,  free  classroom  use). 

Some  agree  that  there  should  be  no  cost  associated  with,  for  example, 
evening  division  use  of  classrooms  which  might  otherwise  remain  idle.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  they  need  not  necessarily  remain  idle  --  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  cost  that  the  space  could  be  rented  out  for  cash  (e.g., 
a  proprietary  institution  or  various  community  and  private  groups  needing 
conference  and  meeting  space  might  be  quite  interested  in  the  classroom 
and  office  space  on  a  university  or  college  campus  at  modest  rents  --  at 
least  as  interested  as  they  are  in  commercial  rental  space  in  an  office 
building  or  hotel).    It  is  this  opportunity  cost  which  should  be  reasonably 
calculated  and  added  to  the  indirect  cash  costs  mentioned  above  to 
calculate  the  indirect  subsidy  received  by  the  continuing  education 
division. 

In  the  case  of  the  public  institutions,  the  continuing  education 
programs  receive  an  indirect  subsidy  from  the  State  in  the  form  of  free 
space,  free  support  services,  etc.    Sometimes  the  subsidy  is  direct,  as 
in  the  form  of  some  continuing  education  administrative  personnel 
salaries  paid  out  of  day  faculty  slots.    Recently  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  has  been  the  prime  force  attempting  to  rationalize  the 
financial  structure  by  requiring  in  some  institutions  (yet  not  all)  cash 
payments  from  the  continuing  education  divisions  for  indirect  subsidies 
received,  and  putting  an  end  to  use  of  day  faculty  slots  to  carry 
continuing  education  personnel.    Since  the  current  law  states  that 
continuing  education  is  to  be  truly  self-supporting,  greater  rational- 
ization of  the  system  would  appear  appropriate. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions,  the  continuing  education 
divisions  amount  to  a  Mliving  endowment/1    The  divisions  generate  a 
surplus  which  is  usually  crucial  to  balancing  the  budget  of  the  institu- 
tion as  a  whole.    Here,  too,  the  continuing  education  division  is  not 
managed  on  a  true  total  cost  basis  as  a  truly  self-supporting  unit. 
Again  the  indirect  subsidies  received  by  the  program  from  the  parent 
institution  are  not  identified,  much  less  quantified.    More  precise  cost- 
accounting  of  this  kind  would  no  doubt  aid  private  institutions  in  their 
overall  financial  management  in  the  financially  tight  1970' s. 

Institutional  Costs  of  Cowtinuing  Education  Programs 

As  mentioned  earlier  there  are  as  many  different  ways  of  "costing11 
continuing  education  programs  as  there  are  programs.    Items  which  are 
continuing  education  cash  expenditures  at. one  institution  are  an  unbudget- 
ed  and  non-explicit  indirect  subsidy  at  another.    It  is  clear  that  the 
lack  of  Mtrue  total  costM  approach  to  financial  management  makes  compar- 
isons of  costs  between  institutions  impossible.    Further,  so-called  "sur- 
pluses" cannot  be  compared.    Finally,  rational  connection  of  financial 
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cost  factors  to  pricing  and  tuition  and  to  needed  scholarship  aid  (the 
appropriate  connection  between  price  and  clientele    composition)  cannot 
be  made. 

Thus,  the  present  modes  and  practices  of  financial  management 
(especially  cost-accounting,  pricing  and  scholarship  aid),  are  tolerable 
within  each  institution  only  because  of  the  generally  off-hand  way 
continuing  education  programs  are  administered  (see  Section  II. I  for  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  administrative  problems  of  continuing  education). 
Administrative  modes  and  financial  management  practices  are  both  a  pro- 
duct of  and  a  contributing  factor  to  the  "second  class  status11  most  contin- 
uing education  programs  hold  in  comparison  to  the  regular  day  programs 
of  given  institutions.    It  is  notable  that  at  those  institutions  where 
continuing  and  part-time  study  do  not  hold  a  subordinate  status  but  ar« 
part  of  the  major  mission  of  the  institution  (Northeastern  University, 
Suffolk  University,  and  Western  New  College  to  mention  just  three 
illustrations)  both  administrative  and  financial  management  practices  are 
much  better. 

From  the  perspective  of  this  report  —  namely  that  part-time  and 
continuing  adult  postsecondary  education  should  be  of    equal  stature  and 
value  as  the  traditional  youth-day-model  --  such  off  hand  and  imprecise 
administrative  and  financial  practices  are  intolerable.    Thus  several 
recommendations  have  been  made  in  the  Volume  I  Summary  Final  Report. 
One  basis  for  the  analysis  leading  to  those  recommendations  is  the  approach 
to  uniform  "total-cost11  accounting  and  budgeting  outlined  below. 

Civcn  the  fact  that  the  inputs  to  a  typical  continuing  education 
program  are  the  same  (space,  faculty,  advertising,  etc.)  regardless  of 
institution  (e.g.,  public  or  private)  that  th«  t;pue  costs  for  these  inputs 
are  roughly  the  same  tor  eve ~> one,  and  that  the  oasic  production  process 
Teducational  production  function)  used  by  all  institutions  is  roughly  the 
same,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  true  total  costs  or  "real  costs"  are 
the  same  for  all  programs  with  minor  variations.    The  apparent  difference 
in  financial  structures  and  costs  between  programs  is  largely  an  artifact  of 
the  different  accounting  and  financial  management  philosophies  and  practices 
employed  and  the  components  of  direct  and  indirect  (explixit  and  implicit) 
subsidy  received.    The  difference  is  one  of  cash  costs  of  a  defined 
administrative  unit  vs.  true,  total  costs  of  the  operation.) 
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The  elements  of  true  total  cost  are  listed  below: 


OUTLINE  FOR  ANALYZING  FINANCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  AN  INSTITUTION'S 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
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OUTLINE,  cont. 


Business  Office 
1.  Budget 

PP 

PP, 

1 

pp-, 

PP- 

2.  Audit 

qq 

qqx 

qq2 

3.  Purchase 

rr 

rr. 

rr„ 
2 

rr_ 
3 

4.  Bursar/Cashier 

ss 

ss. 

ss2 

SS3 

Public  Relations, 
Publications  Office 

tt 

tt 

U2 

U3 

Computer  Center 

uu 

uu 

uu2 

UU3 

Library 

w 

w. 

vv2 

VV3 

Media  (A-V,  film, 
TV,  radio) 

WW 

ww. 

ww2 

ww3 

Cafeteria 

XX 

XX. 

XX- 

2 

XX 

3 

Gymnasium 

yy 

yy1 

yy2 

yy3 

Custodial  (buildings 
and  grounds) 

zz 

Z2i 

ZZ2 

zz. 

VI .  Equipment 

Capital  (office  furnit 
classroom  equipment] 

ure, 

aaa 

aaa1 

aaa2 

aaa3 

Laboratory  -  Capital 
Consumables 

bbb 

bbbx 

bbb2 

bbb. 

Media  -  Capital 

Consumables 
VII .  Miscellaneous 
VI I .  Miscellaneous 

(any  significant 
service  or  iter 
omitted  above) 

ccc 
*idd 

CCCj^ 

dddl 

ccc2 
ddd2 

ccc3 

ddd3 

Total 

True 

Cost 

Total 

Cash  Expendi- 
tures in 
Continuing 
Education  from 
Continuing 
Education 
MBudgetedM 
Expenses 

Total 

Expenditures 
on  Continuing 
Education  fiom 
the  Continuing 
Education 
MBudget  Surplus11 

Total 

Expenditures11 
on  Continuing 
Education  from 
Indirect  Subsic 
Received  from 
Parent 
Institution 
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For  each  letter  then  a  »  a1  +        ♦    a^  must  obtain  as  must  the 


equation: 


Total 

True 

Cost 


or, 


Total  cash 
expenditures  in 
continuing  education 
from  continuing 
education 

"budgeted11  expenses 


TTC     TCE    ♦    TES    ♦  TEIS 


Total 

expenditures  on 
continuing 
education  from 
the  continuing 
education  "budget 
surplus11 


Total 

"expenditures11 
on  continuing 
education  from 
indirect 

subsidy  received 
from  parent 
institution 


The  operation  at  each  institution,  therefore,  is  what  the  figures 
a^,  and  a.  are  in  each  case,  and  it  is  suggested  that  institutions 
liie  tnis  approach  to  rationalize  their  own  financial  management.  The 
problems  with  present  financial  management  patterns  is  that  the  equation 
which  usually  is  used  is 


Partial  (visible)  Cost  =  TCE  ♦  TES 

wherein  the  dollar  value  of  the  indirect  subsidy  is  ignored. 

The  implications  of  this  are  considerable.    If,  for  example,  an 
operation  is  to  be  txvly   self-supporting,  then  it  should  recover  and  repay 
the  indirect  subsidy.    This  usually  would  mean  higher  tuition  charges. 
If  on  the  other  hand     subsidy  is  decided  upon  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
then  that  subsidy  oug"  t  to  be  explicit,  and  the  option  of  providing  it 
to  students  directly  rather  than  to  divisions  of  continuing  education 
indirectly  ought  to  b*  explored. 

In  an  effort  to  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  true  costs  of 
continuing  education,  twelve  continuing  education  administrators  whose 
programs  were  carefully  selected  for  their  representatives  were  surveyed. 
They  were  asked  to  indicate  exact  dollar  amounts  budgeted  for  and  paid  out 
of  the  continuing  education  budget  (or  revenues)  for  service  or  items 
specifically  in  direct  support  of  continuing  educatior  for  fiscal  year 
1971-72  and  for  Fall  1972.    Budget  items  were  those  ncted  above.  If 
continuing  education  funds  were  not  budgeted  for  or  expended  on  a  particular 
item,  -0-  was  to  be  recorded.    If  the  item  or  service  was  paid  for  out  of 
surplus  funds  at  year's  end,  this  was  to  be  noted  in  a  special  section  for 
the  itemization  or  allocated  surpluses. 

This  survey  corroborated  the  preliminary  findings  of  the  Kendrick 
administration  study  noted  earlier.    In  many  cases  the  respondent  to  the 
inquiry  was  not  the  director  of  continuing  education  but  a  staff  member 
from  the  president's  or  budget,  office.    Budgets  generally  do  not  exist  for 
the  continuing  education  programs.    As  one  reply  from  a  president's  office 
put  it  :  "We  do  not  run  continuing  education  on  a  planned  budget  system. 
Our  expenses  are  governed  by  the  success  of  the  pperation.  11  Reporting 
institutions,  listed  by  line  item  all  expenditures  paid  out  in  that  category, 
whether  in  direct  support  of  continuing  education  or  not. 
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The  resulting  profile  of  cash  expenditures  indicates  an  average  of  81%  spent  for 

faculty  salaries,  1%  for  administrative  pevscnnel,  3%  on  commodities,  2.6% 

on  support  services,  2.6%  on  promotion,  2.2%  on  equipment,  and  1.6%  on 

off- campus  rentals  within  the  continuing  education  program.    These  percentages 

parallel  those  reported  segmental ly  for  the  State  college  system  in 

1970-71.*    By  cross-checking  other  known  or  reported  facts  about  a  specific 

program,  it  was  possible  to  extrapolate  from  the  expenditures  to  percentage 

amounts  of  the  allocated  surplus  paid  into  college  acounts  for  regular 

college  use.    In  many  cases,  non- continuing  education  administrators  and 

clerical  staff  are  paid  wholly  or  in. part  from  these  revenues  on  the 

grounds  that  they  contribute  to  continuing  education. 

Continuing  education  revenues  cove  many  expenditures  which  may  or 
nu*y  not  be  directly  associated  with  those  programs.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
college  is  not  reimbursed  for  many  large  indirect  costs.    These  include 
on-campus  rents,  utilities,  custodial,  building  ammorti rations,  faculty 
and  staff  benefits,  support  services  (  library,  media,  gymnasium  security), 
and  like  indirect  service  costs.    Depending  on  the  institution  and  the 
size  of  the  continuing  education  program,  these  overhead  costs  average 
a  minimum  of  20*  to  30%  of  the  program1 s  annual  revenue.    They  are 
not  assessed  and  levied  in  any  rational  system  or  procedure.  Arbitrary 
skimming  by  day  colleges  of  between  10%  to  30-40%    of  total  continuing 
education  services  indicates  unsystematic  planning  and  management, 
making  ?  self-supporting  program  far  riskier  than  it  need  be. 

Pricing  and  Scholarships 

Introductions  to  the  following  table  on  "Tuition  Charges  per  Credit 
Hour  11  discuss  comparative  tuition  charges  by  full-time,  part-time  and 
continuing  education  categories,  by  regions  and  public-private  institutions. 
The  figures  themselves  are  interesting  because  they  show  large  pricing 
variables  across  the  state.;    These  differences  exist  in  part  because  of 
the  public/private  breakdown  (  continuing  education  programs  are  in  many 
ways  a  function  of  the  regular  program  and  are  priced  accordingly  ),  in 
part  because  those  programs  charging  low  (  below  $20  per  credit  hour)  or 
high  (  above  $  30  per  credit  hour)  are  really  not  competitive  and  are 
offering  a  product  so  unique  that  the  existing  clientele  is  identified, 
recruited,  and  "sold"  at  that  level.    Even  more  significant  reasons  than 
these  explain  why  pricing  varies  the  way  it  does. 

Private  institutions  are  more  directly  responsive  to  market  demands 
than  the  publics.    Depending  upon  costs,  they  may-  and  do- raise  or  lower 
prices  at  will.    The  pricing  policies  of  the  Si  ate  College  System  and 
Regional  Community  Co*    ge  Bor?rH,  which  set  prices  for  their  institutions 
Statewide ,  reflect  a  \.   iety  of  considerations,  among  which  are:  historic 
concern  of  State  institutions  to  keep  tuitions  low  on  the  assumption  that 
cheap  prices  will  benefit  more  people;  recent  trends  in  raising  tuition 
and  tees  to  neet  rising  costs;  last  year's  prices  which  act  as  a  base 
albeit  a  fairly  arbitrary  one;  and  the  gradual  appearance  of  modest 
State  and  Federal  assistance  plans  based  on  financial  need,  which  are 
open  to  half-time  students, 

*  See  19~2  Report,  Task  Force'  on  Continuing  Education.  Massachusetts 
State  College  System.    Page  7 
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Fees--an  additional    and  highly  lucrative  source  of  revenues  for  the 
programs  —  are  more  numerously  and  flexibly  administered  by  the  dxvii.ion 
of  continuing  education  than  tuitions.  In  many  cases  they  represent  hidden 
costs  to  the  student  clientele  and  can  easily  double  his  cost  of  education. 
Institutions,  both  public  and  private,  could  do  a  much  better  job  than  they 
do  in  publishing  full  and  complete  pricing  information  for  prospective 
clienteles.    This  does  not  constitute  an  argument  agains*:  a  flexible  fees 
policv.     Indeed,  flexible  fees  to  cover  variable  costs  offer  and  example 
of  flexible  pricing  or  programs,  representing  a  closer  approximation  of 
operational  costs,  than  does  a  fiat  per-credit-hour  tuition  charge. 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  it  can  be  argued  that  public 
institutions,  through  belief  that  they  are  serving  a  large  number 
of  low  income  students,  are  holding  tuition  charges  at  unreasonably 
low  levels*    The  student  questionnaire  data  compiled  in  :his  report, 
however, reveals  that  few  lower  income  students  are  in  continuing  education, 
that  there  is  basically  no  difference  between  the  student  profile  of 
public  and  private  institutions,  and  that,  therefore,  the  prin.e  beneficiaries 
of  low  continuing  education  tuition  are  middle  and  upper  middle  income  students 
and  employers  who  reimburse  tuition,  both  groups  which  can  afford  to 
pay  more.    The  need  of  low  income  adults  for  continuing  education  vouchers 
is  discussed  in  the  Volume  I  Summarv  Reoort  of  this  Strdv. 

Increased  revenues  through  higher  tuition  prices,  reflecting  true 
costs  of  continuing  education,  would  make  continuing  education  not  :n]y 
more  genuinely  autonomous       divisions  of  continuing  education  could 
pay  their  own  ways  vis-a-vis  the  regular  programs       but  v/ould  make  more 
possible  the  avai labi lity  of  State  funding  for  low- income  continuing  education 
clientele  through  a  more  rational  linking  of  true  costs  to  tuition  charges 
to  scholarship  availability  for  needy  students.     If  a  continuing  education 
or  part-time  student  is  one-half  time  or  more,  he  is  eligible  for  the  various 
Federal  and  State  programs.    These  include  Economic  Opuort unity  Grant ,  National 
Defense  Student  Loan,  College  Work  Study.,    and  Guarenteed  Student  Loan  Program. 
The  intent  of  these  urograms  is  to  bring  genuine  equal  educational  opportunity 
to  low-income  students. 

Two  existing  state  voucher  programs  must  be  discussed  in  any  discussion 
of  student  aid.    The  so  called  teacher- vouchers  and  veterans-vouchers  are 
really  not  vouchers  at  all  for  they  carry  no  money  attached  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  set  an  important  precedent  for  the  use  of  specific- 
clientele-group  vouchers  in  Massachusetts,  a  precedent  applicable  to  other 
groups  (  e.g,,  low-income  disadvantaged  ). 

The  problem  with  the  present  "veterans  vouchers  "  is  lhat  os  voted 
by  the  Legislature  they  entitle  a  voter      ;:o  take  continuing  education 
courses  free  at  public  institutions  subject  to  ti.e  approval  of  the 
institutional  governing  boards,    ti;-.-.ever.  the  "veterans  vouchers11  cannot 
be  redeemed  by  an  accepting  institution  for  cash  from  "cne  it  »te.  Thus, 
they  really  are  not  vouchers  at  all  fro.Ti  the  point  of  v;cw  cf  euueation 
finance  theory,  or  from  the  perspective  of  a  budget  conscious  continuing 


education  administrator.    What  happens  is  that  veterans  are  enrolled  in 
classes  which  still  have  to  break-even  on  the  tuitions  of  otner  students, 
and  hence  classes  are  larger  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and 
support  expenditures  for  the  classes  are  less  per  student.    In  effect  the 
"veterans  voucher"  entitles  the  veteran  to  a  free  but  diluted  course 
and  education. 

Because  of  this  factor  of  dilution  of  educational  quality,  and  because 
of  the  problems  of  the  occupying  of  class  slots  by  non-paying  students  when 
they  could  be  occupied  by  cash-paying  customers,  the  Board  of  Regional 
Community  Colleges  has  exercised  its  right  to  refuse  acceptance  of  veterans 
vouchers  at  the  community  colleges.    The  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges 
has  not  yet  made  the  same  decision,  but  some  pressures  exist  to  do  so. 

A  solution  is  for  the  Legislature  to  make  the  veterans  vouchers  truly 
vouchers  which  carry  a  cash  value.    This  would  require  a  specific 
appropriation.    It  that  were  done,  the  vouchers  could  also  be  made  useable 
at  private  institutions. 

The  second  major  voucher  plan  in  operation  is  the  State  College  System 
"  teacher  voucher.    11    In  return  for  school  system  teachers  supervising 
State  College  day  students  in  student  teaching,  the  College  grants  them  a 
non-specific  "teacher  voucher11  entitling  the  teachers  to  a  free  course  in 
continuing  education  at  any  State  College.    Exactly  the  same  problems  of 
revenue  loss  and  dilution  of  educational  quality  as  described  above  for  the 
"veterans  vouchers  M  apply,  and  there  is  considerable  sentiment  in  the 
State  College  System  against  the  teacher  vouchers  in  their  present  form 
(  i.e.  without  their  being  redeemable  in  cash  by  the  recipient  institution). 

The  solution  here  too  is  for  the  Legislature  to  make  them  truly  vouchers 
with  a  cash  value.    If  student  teacher  supervisors  have  to  be  paid,  then 
they  should  be  paid  as  a  direct  cost  of  operation  of  the  day  programs  at 
the  Colleges  and  appear  as  a  line  item  in  the  budget  of    the  day  College. 
The  present  arrangement  means  that  cash  paying  students  in  continuing 
education  have  to  absorb  an  expense  of  the  day  college  by  having  their 
classes  diluted  in  quality  due  to  resource  constraints. 

As  yet  vouchers    do  not  exist  for  low-income  and  disadvancaged,  the  elderly, 
cr  other  needy  clientele  groups.    That  these  groups  might  be  included 
in  a  revised  and  rationalized    true  voucher  scheme  of  assisting  special 
groups  is  discussed  for  possible  legislative  action  in  Volume  1  -  Summary 
Final  Report  of  this  study. 
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II.H.l.  Table:  Comparison  of  Tuition  Charges  By  Regular  Program  (Full- 
time), Part-time  (Regular  Program)!  Continuing  Education 


Introduction 

About  half  of  the  institutions  surveyed  did  not  report  tuition 
and  fees  as  requested.    Since  most  of  the  institutional  catalogues  and 
continuing  education  promotional  literature  were  readily  available, 
it  was  possible  to  supplement  the  Data  Formats  to  compile  a  fairly 
complete  pricing    picture  of'  continuing  education  and  part-time  studies 
and  to  compare  these  prices  with  each  other  and  those  of  the  regular 
program. 

This  table  displays  tuition  charges  for  the  regular,  full-time  program 
(Mstandard  tuition11),  for  part-time  study  in  the  regular  program,  and 
for  study  in  continuing  education.    Institutions  report  these  charges 
in  a  variety  of  ways.    Full-time  study  is  described  by  semester  or 
academic  year.    Residential  institutions  often  include  board  and  room 
with  tuition  charges.    Per  course  tuition  is  usually  for  a  three  credit 
course,  sometimes  a  four  credit  course.    These  differences  in  reporting 
have  been  converted  to  "tuition  charge  per  credit  hour11  for  ease  of 
comparison.    Various  computations  were  necessary  to  do  this;  e.g., 
conversion  from  quarters  to  semesters  in  some  cases,  separation  of  fees 
from    tuition,  definition  of  "full  load"  as  15  semester  credits,  a 
"course11  as  the  equivalent  of  3  credits,  and  so  forth.    These  computa- 
tions are  not  shown  on  tne  chart.    When  explanatory  information  was 
available,  it  is  rendered  in  parentheses. 

Three  observations  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  display: 

There  is  little  consistency  in  an  institution's  prices  for  the 
three  educational  areas  covered.    One  college  may  charge  a  competitive 
tuition  in  the  regular  program  and  an  extremely  high  one  for  its  con- 
tinuing education  courses.    Another  may  do  just  the  reverse,  while  a 
third  may  charge  the  same  per  credit  hour  in  all  three  areas.    In  this 
sense,  pricing  is  a  function  of  the  financing  of  the  three  educational 
areas  and  their  fiscal  interrelationships  within  the  institution. 

Regardless  of  region,  public  institutions  charge  much  more  for 
continuing  education  than  part-time--roughly  twice  as  much—which 
reflects  the  subsidized  status  of  the  regular  program  and  the  self- 
supporting  status  of  continuing  education.    As  noted  in  the  chart  on 
salary  ranges,  part-time  faculty  is  compensated  twice  as  much  as  ccn- 
tinuing  education  instructors.    The  reverse  ratios  of  pricing  and  cl- 
aries have  to  do  with  the  difference  between  source  of  funding,  al- 
though the  necessity  for  such  a  *arge  differential  is  not  at  all  clear. 

Public  tuitions  are  on  the  average  substantially  lower  than  private 
tuitions . 
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TUITION  CHARGES  PEP.  CREDIT  HOUR* 
By  Regular  Program  (Full-time), 
Part-time  (Regular  Program),  Continuing  E ducat. ion 

CENTRAL  REGION 


INSTITUTION   STANDARD  TUITION    PART-TIMK  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Public 
Fitchburg  State  College 

$30/credit  ho<ir 

$20/crcdit  hour 

$l2/credit  hour 

FraninghaA  State  College 

$6.66/crectit  hour 

— 

JlO/credit  hour  -  evenings 
$2S/crcdit  hour  -  days 
$22/credit  hour  •  "External 
Decree  Program" 

Mt.  Kachusttt 

$6.66/crcdit  hour 

Sla/crcdlt  hour 

$20/credit  hour  •  Gardner  corpus 
$22/credit  hour  -  Ft.Dovcns  campus 

Quinsigamond  C.  C. 

$8.99/crcdit  hour 



$13/credit  hour 

(p. t. "less  than  8  or.hrs.) 

J2l/credit  hour 

Worcester  State 

$307credit  hour 

$10, SO/credit  hour 

(up  to  7.5  credit  hours) 

$22/crcdit  hour 

Private 

Anna  Maria  College  for 
If  one  n 

156.66/crcdit  hour 

$60/credit  hour 

Assumpt  ion 

$73.33/credit  hour 

$fiO/credit  hour 

(p,t.«less  than  12  cr.hrs.) 

$40/credit  hour 

Clark  University 

$43.33/crcdit  hour 

$  1 10/crcdit  hour 

$38/credit.hour 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Leicester  Jr.  Col  lege 

$43.S3/crcUit  hour 

$90/crcdit  hour 

$56.6f»/crcdit  hour 

*$6.66/credit  hour 

$30/credit  hour  (1  cr.  course) 

NichoU  College 

SbS/credit  hour 

Worcester  Jr.  College 
*onc*ter  Polyti      Irm . 

$  31.  m*/ credit  hour 

$')n/i  rr»lit  h  MirlSVt.'tV 
cr.hr/'pMti'^siufial'Vr) 

$  U)/crodu  N>ur 

lp.t.«U'SJ  than  12  cr.hrs.) 

$2S/crcdit  hour 

<*iu/cro«lit  hour 

 ^  

NORTHEAST  REGION 


IN$TITVTI0N 


STANDARD  TUITION 


PART-TIME 


CONTINUING  I  MIC  AT  I  ON 


Public 
Lowell  State 

Sift/credit  hour 

$I8/credit  hour 

Lowell  Tech 

$6.66/credit  hour 

 j 

$10/credit  hour 

t   i 

Middlesex  C.  C. 

$6.6o/credit  hour 

$20/crcdit  hour 

North  Shore  C.  C. 

$8.33/credit  hour 

JJ3/creJit  hour 
(p.t.«8  or  fewer  semester 
hrs.) 

$i7/oredtt  hour 

Northern  Essex  C.  C. 

$6.66/credit  hour 

$l3/credit  hour 
1  ,  

118/credit  hour 

Salem  State 

$20/credit  hour 

$27/credit  hour 

522'credit  hour 
(  nencredit  :  $10) 
(FT  day  students:  $12, 

Private 
Iradford  Cc  lege 

573.33/credit  hour 

J30/credit  hour 

Endicott  Jr.  C  .  1  lege 

$61 .66/credit  hour           \   S60/credit  hour 

Gordon  College 

$68/crcdit  hour  , 

Merrinack  College 

ISO/credit  hour  j 
—  1  

125/credit  hour 

♦Information  supplied  by  institutions;  analysis  for  "charge  per  credit 
©    hour"  performed  by  IJ.C.I. 
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TUITION  CHARGES  PER  CREDIT  HOUR*    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
By  Regular  Program  (Full-time), 
Part-time  (Regular  ProgramlT,  Continuing  Education 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 


institution 


STAND TUITION 


Public 
Cape  Cod  C.  C. 


•ridgewater' State 


Iristol  C.  C. 


Mass.  Mar i tine  Academy 


Massasoit  C.  C. 


Southeastern  Mass.  Univ. 


grivate 
Oean  Junior  College 


Uheaton  College 


Stonchill  College 


$6.66/credit  hour 


$6.66/credit  hour 


$6.66/credit  hour 


$17. SO/credit  hour 


$6.66/credit  hour 


tlO/crodit  hour 


$83.33/credit  hour 


PART-TIME 


CONTINUING  EOUCATION 


$22/credit  hour 


$7/credit  hour 


$16/credit  hour 


Sl3/crrdit  hour 
(p.t.»lcss  than  9  cr.hrs.) 


$15/credit  hour 


$40/credit  hour 


1103.33/crcdit  hour 


$8S.83/crtdit  hour 


$66/crcdit  hour 


$22/credit  hour 


$18/credit  hour 


$22/credit  hour 


$22/crcdit  hour 


$I8/credit  hour 


$20/credit  hour 


$2S/crcdit  hour 


$35/credit  hour 


BOSTON  REGION 


iksTinrriON 

STASPAW)  TUITION 

PART-TIMH 

CONTINUING  rot /CAT  ION 

Pl'BLIC 

•oston  State  Collide 

$10/crcdit  hour 

$l«/crcdit  hour 

$1  a/credit  hour 

Mass.  Say  C.C. 

JS.3.Vcrv«Ut  hour 

$!6/crcdit  hour 
(p. t. -less  than  9  credit 
hours) 

$21 /credit  hour 

(Coiaiaunity  Service  Courses.  $12-$l6/cr.  hr.) 

Mass.  College  of  Art 

$iO/credit  hour 

$::/credit  hour 

U.Atass.  -  Boston 

j     $8.33/credit  hour 

$!S/crcdit  hour 

•unker  Hill  C.C. 

$10/crcdit  hour 

$16/credit  hour 

$Wcrt»dit  hour 

loxbury  C.C. 

$10/crcdit  hour 

|    520/crcdit  hour. 

$20/ credit  hour 

Quincy  J.C.  (Municipal) 

$:0/crcdit  hour 

r*  

|    519/credit  hour 

l._                 -  .  _ 

$19/credit  hour 

Newton  J.C.  (Municipal) 

$:o/credit  hour 

■ — ■  ■   , 

$25/crcdit  hour 

($10/course  -  non-credit) 

PRIVATE 

lab son  College 

$78.33/credir  hour 

$8j. 33/crcdit  hour 

y5.33-$6.53/credit  hour 

lent  ley  College 

$60/crcdit  hour 

$50/credit  hour 

$S0/crcdit  hour 

loston  College 

 ~  r 

$86.6<»/credit  hour 

$75/credit  hour  | 

$4S/crcdit  hour 

•oston  University 

$83/credit  hour 

$104/credit  hour 

$50/credit  hour 

•randeis  University 

$96.66/credit  hour 

$120.83 

Eastern  Nazarene 

|42/credit  hour 

$70/credit  hr*ur 

Eaerson  College 

$72. SO/credit  hour 

$90/credit  hour 
(nax.  9  crc  iit  hours) 

Emanuel  College 

$70/credit  hour 

$S5/credit  hour 

$70/credit  hour 

"Information  supplied  by  institutions;  analysis  for  "charge  per  credit 
hour"performeci  by  U.C.I. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILARLF 


TUITION  CHARGES  PER  CREDIT  HOUR* 
By  Regular  Prop  ram  (Full-time), 
Part-time  (Regular  Program),*  Continuing  Education 

BOSTON  REGION 


INSTITUTION  tTAMlAHD  TUITION   PMT-TIKB   CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Garland  Jr.  CoUe|e 

$70. 00/credit  hour 

$60. 00/credit  hour 

fceturiilnf  Alumni:  $30. 01  /credit  hour 
AH  others:           ?60. 00/credit  hour 

GrihA  Jr.  College 

$SS.83/credlt  hour 

$S0.00/credit  hour 

Harva -H  University 

$100. 00/credit  hour 

$S,00/course  ♦  SS.OO/crcdit  hour 

Hebi  w  Coll etc 

J 15. 00/credit  hour 

$27. 50/credit  hour 

$10.00  and  $20. 00/credit  hour 

La sell  Jr.  Collcte 

$65.83/credlt  hour 

$65. no/credit  hour 

tcsley  Colle£e 

I"S.33/credit  hour 

$75.00/creoiC  hour 

S/S.OO/credit  hour 

Mt    Ida  Jr    Col lete 

162  SO/credit  hour 

150 . 00/credit  hour 

Mast.  Institute  of  Trrh 

!l 96. 00/ credit  hour 

$46.00/crcdit  hour 
fainimum  fee:  3550.00) 

Newton  College 

$71.87/crcdit  hour 

$70. 00/credit  hour 
(nixinum:  8  credit  hours) 

$70. 00/credit  hour 
(aaxinum:  8  credit  hours) 

Northeastern  University 

$65 .OO/creUlt  hour  - 

freshmen 
$83.S0/ered;    hour  - 

all  others 

$35. 00/credit  hour 

$35.O0/crcdit  hour 

rine  njnor  jr.  i.oiiexc 

((If.    fiA/rrtil  1  f  krtut* 

j vn .  nur  c  rcu  i  \  ni'lir 

*jr  cip jii  ni'ur 

Aadcllffe  College 

$luO.OO/crcJlt  hour 

(Aadcllffo  Institute:  $i:5.0'i/senlnar) 

Regit  College 

$83.J3/eredlt  hour 

$tt).00/cr«dlt  hour 

•  m 

Simons  College 

fftu.iWcrctllt  hour 

$80.ii0/credlt  hour 

fHn.no/crodlt  hour 

SuffolV  University 

$46.nfc/ce*llt  hour 

$40.iM)/crcdlt  hour 

$4P .00/crcdlt  hour 

Tufts  University 

$1  Oh.  t><>/ credit  hour 

ii33.00/credit  hour 

Welles  ley  Collfjic 

$130. 00/credit  hour 

!  $116.b6/credit  hour 

$ltfi.60/crcdit  hour 

•cntworth  Institute 

$S5. 33/credit  hour 

$33.33  •  66.66/crcJit  hour 

$33.33  •  6f».66/crrJit  hour 

loston  Architectural  Center 
School  of  Architecture 

$19. 33/credit  hour  - 
:ntcrinR  students 

$17. to/credit  hour  • 
all  others 

individual  rrvgrani  Basra 

f nil 4 v litu i  1  Prnflrnm  Ran i < 

franilln  Institute 

$40.00/credit  hour 

$50. 00/credit  hour 
fp-t«under  \1  credit  hours) 

$180.00/teni 

$30.C0/credit  hour  for  part  ill  program 

School  o.  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Area 

$61.66  •  79.63/credit  hou 
Bachelor's  progra* 

$61.66/credit  hour  • 
Diploma  prccran 

r   $40.00  -  46. 33/credit  hour 

$36.66/credit  hour 

Curry  College 

$SO.OO/credit  hour 

$65. 00/credit  hour 

$S0.(0/credit  hour 

Iryant-Stratton  School  of 
Conner ce 

$53.80  -  59.06/credit  nou 

r    $53.00/credit  hour 

$40. 00/credit  hour 

lurdott  Ccllete 
Chamb*rlavTie  Jr.  College 

$50. 00/credit  hour 

$45. 00/credit  hour 

$45 .00/credit  hour 

N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 

$93.33/crcd*t  hour 

$80. 00/credit  hour 

($7. SO/half  hour  -  noncredit  ) 

♦Information  supplied  by  institutions;  analysis  for  "charge  per  credit 
hourMperformed  by  U.C.I. 
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II .H. 2.  Table:  "Salary  Ranges  and  Averages  for  Continuing  Education  and 
Part-time  Faculty" 


Institutions  were  solicited  for  information  about  the  compensation 
per  course  paid  faculty  in  both  the  continuing  education  division  and 
the  part-time  operations  of  the  regular  academic  program.  Salary 
ranges  and  average  salaries  actually  paid  were  asked  for,  as  well  as 
the  differences  in  pay  scale,  if  any,  between  continuing  education/ 
part-time  faculty  and  regular/adjunct  faculty.    A  fairly  large  number 
of  the  private  institutions  did  not  report  any  of  these  figures  (N/R) * 
while  almost  all  of  the  reporting  institutions  gave  the  range  only  and 
omitted  averages  or  other  differentiating  data. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  salary  ranges  are  given  for  three  credit 
hours  or  their  equivalents.    Unless  identified  with  an  asterisk  (*) , 
indicating  an  institution's  reported  average  salary,  all  averages  are 
arithmetic,  computed  for  ease  of  comparison.    The  six  institutions 
reporting  averages  for  continuing  education  salaries  indicate  actual 
pay  slightly  higher  than  arithmetic  averages.    Most  institutions  gave 
no  criteria  for  compensation.    Those  who  did  indicated  that  faculty  rank 
(instructor  through  professor)  is  the  exclusive  criterion  for  most 
institutions  for  both  continuing  education  and  part-time  teaching. 
A  few  Directors  of  Continuing  Education  indicated  that  they  had  instituted 
alternative  criteria  for  comnensation,  such  as  length  and  quality  of 
sendee  to  continuing  education  or  results  of  student/peer/staff 
evaluations;  these  alternative  criteria  are  very  much  the  exception  to 
the  rule,  however. 

This  dat;-,  incomplete  as  it  i$,  suggest  three  areas  of  significance. 
They  are: 

—  Difference  in  ranges  between  continuing  education  and  part- 
time.    Some  institutions  make  no  distinction  between  the  two;  this 
suggests  that  part-time  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  extension  and 
continuing  education  function.    Most  public  institutions,  however, 
have  a  part-time  range  which  is  twice  that  of  continuing  education, 
suggesting  that  part-time  is  a  pro  rated  function  of  regular  depart- 
mental offerings  with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  mission  of  a 
continuing  education  division.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
personal  service  account  of  an  institution's  operating  budgets 
supports  part-time  activity,  while  the  tuition-based  revenues  of 
continuing  education  compensate  teachers  in  the  division.  This 
difference  in  source  of  funding  may  account  for  the  difference 

in  ranges. 

—  Difference  in  ranges ,  by  Region,  between  public  ana  private 
institutions .  The  range  of  compensation  in  the  public  sector  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  private  sector.    Private  institutions 


9 

ERLC 
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botn  pay  far  less  and  far  wore  than  the  publics.    Those  private 
continuing  education  programs  with  condensation  averages  below 
$700  per  course  are  not  competitive  with  the  public  sector.  Those 
paying  $900  or  more  per  course  are  competitive  with  one  another 
and  not  with  the  publics.    In  the  Boston  Region,  where  the  big 
privates  are  located,  salary  ranges  and  averages  are  the  highest 
among  the  privates,  from  $200-300  higher  than  public  institutions  . 

—    Salary  information  not  reported  (N/R) .    A  number  of  Directors 
and  Deans  who  did  not  submit  information  about  compensation  were 
polled  by  telephone.    Some  declined  to  reveal  their  ranges  on  the 
basis  of  policy.    This  response  may  be  taken  as  further  indications 
of  the  degree  to  which  funding,  costing,  and  pricing  matters  are 
regarded  as  sensitive  areas  and  not  open  to  reportage,  analysis, 
or  discussion. 
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BFST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


FACULTY  SALARY  RANGE  ANO  AVERAGES 
WESTERN  REGION 


INSTITUTION 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

PART-TIME 

Public 

RinEe/2o5Fiehr*  Average 

Range  Average 

$750-870 

$810 

$835-^025  $1430 

U./Mass.  -  Amherst 

$7S0-900 

$825 

($11,719-25,249  518,484 
full-time  salary  only) 

Springfield  Tech, 

$600-915 

$757 

NR 

Greenfield  C.  C. 

$675 

$67$ 

FT:  $1080-1996  $1538 
PT:       $900  $900 

Westfield  State  College 

•  $560-860 

$70S  ' 

No  part-time 

Berkshire  C.  C. 

$600 

$600 

No  part-time 

No*  Adam(  State  College 

$560-860 

$750* 

NR 

Private 

Western  N.E.  College 

$418*750 

$630* 

$700-2159  $1430 

American  Int' 1.  College 

$600-775 

$688 

$600-775  $668 

Springfield  College 

$405-565 

$48$ 

No  part-time 

lay  Path  Jr.  College 

NR 

No  part-time 

CENTRAL  REGION 

INSTITUTION 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

PART-TIME 

Publ ic 

Range 

Average 

Range  Average 

Fraaingham  State 

$560-850 

$705 

$1734-3249  $2491 

(Juinsigamond  C.C. 

$850 

$850  . 

$850  $850 

Mt.  Wachusett  C.C. 

$758-870 

$814 

$735-875  $805 

• 

Fitchburg  State 

$560-850 

$705 

No  part-time 

Worcester  State 

$560-850 

$750* 

$730-2546  $1638 

Private 

Leicester  J.C. 

NR 

$850-1200  $1025 

Clark  University 

$930 

$930 

NR 

Assumption 

NR 

NR 

Worcester  Polytechnic 

NR 

NR 

Anna  Maria  College 

$750-900 

$852 

$855-1609  $1232 

College  of  the  Holy  Crosj 

No  CE 

$1000-19,813  $10,406 
(not  a  per  course  basis) 

indicates  average  supplied  by  institution 
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FACULTY  SALARY  RANGE  AND  AVERAGES 

NORTHEAST  REGION  ^  QOPV  AVAILABLE 


INSTITUTION  .  CONTINUING  EDUCATION   PART-TIME 


T 

Public 
Salts  Stat*  Col  leg* 

Range  Average 

$560-850  $705 

Range  Average 
No  part-tiae 

Lowell  Tech 

NR 

No  part-time 

Middlesex  C.C. 

$650-800  $725 

No  part-tine 

No.  Shore  C.C. 

$660-820  $740 

No  part-tiae 

No.  Essex  C.C. 

$722.25  $722.25 

No  part-tiae 

Lowell  State  College 

No  CE 

$1250-2250  $1750 

Private 

Endicott  J.C. 

No  CE 

NR 

terriaack 

$575-600  $563 

No  part-tiae 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

INSTITVTION                       CONTINUING  EDUCATION  *AKT-TIME 

Public 
Mass.  Maritiae 

Range  Average 

New  Proxram,  no  data  available 

Range  Average 

$1000-17,000  $9000 

Cape  Cod  C.C. 

$755-915  $835 

MR 

S.H.U. 

NR 

NR 

Bristol  C.C. 

$735-861  $798 

$735  $735 

Bridgevater  State 

$560-850  $760* 

No  part-tine 

Hassasoit  C.C. 

NR 

No  part-time 

Private 
Dean  J.C. 

$690  $699 

PT:  $630-795  $713 
FT:  $930-1299  $1115 

Wieaton 

No  CE 

$1730-3020  $2375 

Stonehill 

$200-600  $400 

$725-850     '  $787 

♦Indicates  average  supplied  by  institution 
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FACULTY  SALARY  RANGE  AND  AVERAGES 
BOSTON  REGION 


INSTITUTION   CONTINUING  EDUCATION  f  ART-T1MI; 


Public 
Mass.  College  of  Art 

Range  Average 

$56Q-SS0  $700# 

Range  Average 
No  part.- tine 

Mass.  lay  C.C. 

$71S-91S  $815 

No  part-time 

loston  Sme 

$S60-8S0  $705 

No  part-tine 

O./Hass.  *  Boston 

No  CE 

$1500/course  for  PT  lecturers 
($11,750-2600  $18,875 
salaried  FT) 

Private 

mabson 

No  CE 

$900  $900 

lent ley 

Nft 

No  part-time 

loston  College 
(suwner) 

(evening) 

(Management) 

(Day  Program) 

$600-925  $762 
$800  $800 

-- 

.. 

$700*1000  $850 
$750  $7S0 

loston  University 

NR 

NR 

Irandels 

No  CE 

NR 

Eastern  Nasarene 

No  CE 

No  part-time 

Emerson 

No  CE 

NR 

Emanuel 

No  CE 

$1000-2761  $1880 

Garland  J.C. 

No  CE 

FT:  $937-1470  $1203 
pt*  tQX7.tcnn  ti?iA 

Crahm  J.C, 

No  CE 

NR 

Harvard 

NR 

No  part-time 

Hebrew  T.C. 

$900-1000  $9S0 

La sell  J.C* 

No  CE 

NR 

Lesley 

NR 

No  part-time 

Ht.  Ida  J.C. 

No  CE 

$800  $800 

*,I.T. 
Newton 

No  CE 

ilrtAfl  n»r  (A  rr^ditl  course 

No  part-time 

$1000  per  (4  :redit)  course 

Northeastern 

tin  mrt.tllii 
ilO  p«Tb"lUK 

Pine  Ma.ior  J.C. 

$1000  $1000 

no  pan -line 

Radcliffe 

NR 

no  pari" nme 

Regis 

S7SU-10C0  $87S 

No  part-time 

Simons 

NR 

No  part-time 

Suffolk 

$700-227S  $700 

No  part-time 

Tufts 

$fi00-!000  $900 

NR 

Wellesley 

No  CE 

J2400-SISO  $377S 

Wentworth 

($20-36  night) 

No  part-time 

Wheelock 

$7S0-1200  $946* 

$751.  ;2S0  $1000 

♦Indicates  average  supplied  by  institution 
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I.  Administration  and  Management  of  Continuing  and  Part- 


DISCUSSION  

Problems  of  Data  Collection  and  Analysis   

Deans  and  Directors  

The  Continuing  Education/Part-time  in  Regular 

Programs  Mix   

Other  Administrative  Mixes   

Status  and  Source  of  Faculty   

Nontraditional  Studies   

Common  Administrative  and  Management  Problems.  .  . 
Issues  in  Administration  and  Management  

1.  Table:  Administration  of  Continuing  Education 
by  Title  of  Office   


11-477 
11-477 
11-478 

11-479 
11-481 
11-482 
11-483 
11-483 
11-485 


frimc  Postsecondary  Education" 


DISCUSSION  OF  ADMINISTRATIS  ANyD  MANAGEMENT  OF  CONTINUING  AND 
PART-TIME  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Problems  of  Data  Collection 

The  Hata  iu:;:rts  circulated  by  this  study  to  institutional  Deans 
and  Directors  of  Continuing  Education  and  Registrars  contained  a  number 
of  sections  soliciting  both  detailed  and  general  information  and  com- 
ments about  the  administration  and  management  of  continuing  and  part- 
time  post  secondary  education.    The  intent  was  to  do  a  methodologically 
and  numerically  rigorous  analysis  of  various  a.c;pects  of  administration 
and  management.    This  data  was  supplemented  with  subjective  information 
and  observations  from  interviews.    In  many  cases  data  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, however,  or  its  meaning  and  comparability  were  unclear  due  to 
brevity.    The  problem  of  data  collection  is  even  more  serious  in  the 
area  of  costs  and  financing  and  will  be  dealt  with  more  extensively  in 
that  Section  (see  Section  II. H.).    The  various  reasons  for  these  prob- 
lems are  mentioned  below  because  of  their  pertinence  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  administration  and  management  and  because  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  paucity  of  information  are  a  direct  result  of  problems  inherent 
in  the  current  structure  and  status  of  continuing  education  within  the 
Commonwealth , 

The  Data  Formats  requested  information  which  is  alternately  not 
regularly  collected  or  recorded  by  the  institutions  or  the  segments 
or  not  comfortably  reported.    The  fact,  however,  that  there  was  a 
significant  amount  of  data  provided  indicates  that  facts  and  figures 
can  be  assembled  in  situations  where  an  institution  is  committed  to 
doing  so.    The  annual  Financial  Reports  and  Enrollment  Data  for  State 
college  continuing  education  compiled  fc*  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
State  Colleges  illustrates  that  data  collection  and  analysis  are 
achieved  when  governing  boards  and  central  staff  decide  that  it  should 
be  done. 

If  data  collection  is  difficult  but  possible,  it  is  nonetheless 
true  that  there  is  widespread  reluctance  to  make  certain  data  available 
and  to  address  basic  issues  openly  and  directly.    This  is  more    rue  of 
financial  matters  than  administrative  matters.    To  do  so  would  jc  to 
raise  questions  about  the  status,  function,  and  purpose  of  continuing 
studies  within  the  post-secondary  systems  of  Massachusetts,    By  and 
large  these  questions  have  not  been  discussed  publically  heretofore 
because  of  their  sensitivity;    the   reluctance  to  do  so  now  is  there- 
fore understandable.    This  section  on  Administration  and  the  following 
section  on  Finance  must  be  read  with  these  considerations  in  mind. 
Confidential  data  provided  by  various  individuals  is  necessarily 
used,  but  it,  combined  with  the  data  herein  has  provided  the  basis  for 
the  recommendations  on  administration  and  management  in  the  Summary 
Final  Report  (Volume  One)  of  this  study. 
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Beyond  the  problems  of  reluctance  and  confidentiality,  the  further 
problem  of  diversity  of  administrative  models  exists.    There  are  as  many 
\ariations  as  there  are  institutions.    The  variations  occur  along  dimen- 
sions of  status  of  the  continuing  education  program,  powers  of  its  adminis- 
trative head,  intra-college  personalities  and  politics,  administrative 
procedures  and  record-keeping,  curriculum  design  and  approval  procedures, 
etc.    In  short  each  institution  has  its  own  style  and  informal  structure, 
though  the  formal  structures  may  look  alike.    The  powers  ard  role  of 
academic  deans  in  day  colleges  is  fairlv  uniform,  for  example,  across 
ill  institutions  and  the  term  Academic  Dean  conveys  a  corresponding 
administrative  meaning.    The  term  Director  of  Continuing  Education  has 
much  more  varied  and  instiLution  specific  -meanings. 

Deans  and  Directors 

Ninety- four  institutions  were  surveyed  for  information  about  the 
management  of  their  continuing  education  programs  and  the  place  they 
hold  in  the  administrative  organization  of    the  institution.    Of  the 
V3  institutions  which  repcrt  a  continuing  education  program  of  some 
Kind,  ten  are  administered  on  a  part-time  basis  by  staff  or  faculty 
with  other  duties  (e.g.,  registrar,  academic  dean,  program  advisor, 
coordinator).    Of  the  remaining  63  institutions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, there  are  43  directors  and  20  deans.    The  directors  are  evenly 
divided  (21; 22)  between  publics  and  privates.    Seven  of  the  deans  r.re 
at  public  institutions,  13  at  private  institutions. 

Almost  half  (28)  of  the  State1?  continuing  education  deans  (12) 
and  directors  (171  are  located  in  the  Boston  Region  by  virtue  of  the 
location  of  a  large  number  of  private  institutions  with  large  programs 
including  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country.    Although  at  both  public 
and  private  institutions  in  the  Boston  Region,  directors  outnumber 
deans  by  a  3:2  majority,  in  the  other  four  Regions,  the  number  of  deans 
in  proportion  to  directors  is  quite  small.    A  high  percentage  of  privates 
in  other  regions  report  either  no  programs  at  all  or  ones  sufficiently 
small  so  as  not  to  require  a  dean  or  director.    As  is  obvious  from  this 
brief  overview,  then,  the  title  of  a  continuing  education  administrator 
xs  a  function  of  the  status  of  the  program  at  a  particular  institution 
(and  kind  of  institution)  and  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  style 
of  administration  where  it  is  housed. 

Two  interesting  phenomena  may  be  observed  on  the  basis  of  this  data. 
;;irst,  private  colleges  and  universities  maintain  and  support  not  only 
the  largest  operations  but  accord  them  "school11  or  "college11  status  with- 
in the  university  structure,  commensurate  with  their  education,  adminis- 
trative, and  fiscal  importance  (e.g.,  Northeastern  and  Boston  Universities). 
3/  contrast,  in  most  of  the  public  institutions  programs  are  run  by  a 
Jirector  rather  than  a  Dean  and  often  the  Director's  authority  is  limited, 
being  held  by  the  institution1?  academic  and  administrative  deans  and  its 
president . 
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Second!  whether  an  institution  is  public  or  private,  its  table  of 
organization  suggests  that  a  dean  carries  greater  responsibilities  for 
for  program,  faculty,  policy,  and  budget  matters  than  most  directors  do 
(and  with  it,  a  higher  salary,  greater  status,  and  political  clout). 
While  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  at  both  public  (Middlesex 
Community  College,  for  example)  and  private  (Bentley  College,  for  another) 
colleges,  continuing  education  programs  headed  by  a  dean  rather  than  a 
director  are  afforded  greater  prestige  and  importance  within  the  institu- 
tion and  function  more  effectively  as  a  result.    This  often  means  report- 
ing directly  to  the  president,  control  over  courses  and  programs,  and 
competitive  leverage  at  budget  time.    Directors,  in  contrast,  further 
down  the  pecking  order,  at  the  middle  management/ser»/ice  level,  usually 
report  to  an  academic  dean  or  his  assistant,  share  control  over  courses 
and  programs  with  several  administrators  and  committees,  and  have  very 
little  control  over  budgetary  matters.    Deans  and  directors  are  both 
expected  to  be  "managers.11    Directors,  howover.  are  often  excluded  from 
the  real  policy-making  councils  of  the  institution,  which  may  thwart 
rather  than  enhance  the  sound  management  of  the  very  programs  they  must 
supervise  and  administer. 

Among  the  directors  of  continuing  education  within  the  public 
institutions,  there  is  unanimous  agreement  that,  full  line  deanship  for 
the  administrative  head  of  a  continuing  education  program  was  desirable 
to  give  continuing  education  full  equal  status  as  an  educational  effort 
within  the  parent  institution.    This  rationale  reflects  a  concern  that 
continuing  education  should  be  afforded  a*,  appropriate  place  in  the 
administrative  structure,  commensurate  with  its  increasingly  important 
role  and  function. 

Presently  there  are  wide  differences  between  individual  institutions 
in  terms  of  the  power  and  responsibility  a  Director  of  Continuing  Education 
has.    The  range  is  from  "directors11  who  are  the  equals  of  line  deans  in 
their  college  to  "directors11  who  are  in  effect  administrative  assistants 
to  the  President  and  Academic  Dean  of  the  day  college. 

The  Continuing  Education/Part -Time  Mix 

Strategies  of  administering  the  two  kinds  of  programs  vary  dramati- 
cally with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  institution.    Some  private  institu- 
tions with  national  educational  missions  stressing  traditional  academic 
learning  and  research  in  many  instances  do  not  have  a  school  or  division 
of  continuing  education  and  report  that  part-time  study  rarely  occurs  at 
the  undergraduate  levex.     In  such  institutions  some  of  the  noncredit 
functions  of  continuing  education  are  carried  out  by  offices  of  conrcunity 
service,  special  programs,  and  adult  education.    An  anomaly  is  Harvard's 
University  Extension,  which  provides  extensive  courses  with  large  enroll- 
ments and  even  programs  leading  to  associate  and  bachelor's  degrees 


in  "extension  studies."    It  is  an  anomaly  because  although  the  subject 
matter  and  teaching  formats  are  traditional,  there  is  no  administrative 
or  academic  relation  with  Harvard's  undergraduate  programs;  although 
the  division  is  administratively  autonomous,  financial  support  for  it 
is  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  University. 

Large  private  institutions  which  do  have  continuing  education  pro- 
grams and  encourage  part-time  study  as  well,  administer  continuing  educa- 
tion through  a  separate  school  or  college  headed  by  a  dean.    The  sponsor- 
ing university  uses  this  mechanism  for  focusing  its  outreach  function, 
examples  of  which  are  Metropolitan  College  at  Boston  University  and  Uni- 
versity College  at  Northeastern  University.    Northeastern  is  unique  in 
having  its  university-wide  continuing  education  coordinated  by  a  dean  as 
well  as  a  focus  of  efforts  in  a  college.    The  relative  importance  of  con- 
tinuing education  zo  the  educational  mission  of  these  large  private  insti- 
tutions is  related  to  their  corresponding  policies  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  part-time  studies,  and  vice  versa. 

Smaller  private  institutions,  whether  liberal  arts  or  specialized 
.in  nature,  regard  part-time  and  continuing  study  in  ways  as  varied  as. 
is  conceivable.    Some  institutions  (Western  New  England  College,  Suffolk 
University,  Springfield  College  and  Worcester  Junior  College  are  examples) 
treat  part-time  and  continuing  study  as  an  activity  of  equal  importance  to 
day  programs.     In  other  institutions,  educational  programs  beyond  full-time 
regular  ("day")  study  are  sometimes  coordinated  by  the  same  office;  e.g., 
evening  and  summer  courses  are  handled  much  like  graduate  work,  extension, 
and  part-time  study.    In  other  situations,  continuing  or  adult  education 
is  equated  with  non-credit  self  improvement  courses  and  community  service, 
with  all  "academic"  programs  handled  by  the  appropriate  office  (e.g., 
admissions,  testing,  counseling,  registrai)  and  coordinated  by  the  academic 
dean.    Increasingly,  however,  small  private  colleges  sense  the  educational 
and  financial  possibilities  in  continuing  education.    A  discernible  trend 
is  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  dean  or  director  reporting  directly  to 
the  president,  with  development  and  management  responsibilities  such  as 
extending  the  day  program  into  the  evening,  offering  courses  off  campus 
at  the  convenience  of  the  students,  and  a  variety  of  non-traditional  for- 
mats with  appeal  to  persons  not  previously  served.    The  success  of  these 
ventures  is  directly  related  to  the  college's  perception  of  its  educational 
mission  and  its  ability  to  translate  this  mission  into  the  quite  frankly 
innovative  and  entreprenurial  possibilities  and  style  of  continuing  educa- 
tion.   Not  all  colleges,  particularly  those  most  tightly  wedoed  to  the 
notion  of  higher  education  as  the  traditional  four-year  liberal  arts 
curriculum,  will  be  able  to  utilize  i'  ese  possibilities  to  the  utmost. 

The  relation  between  continuing  and  part-time  education  <md  the  regular 
day  programs  at  public  institutions  is  even  more  closely  related  to  the  type 
of  institutions  than  it  is  among  the  privates,  although  there  are  anomalies 
here  too.    The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a  good  case  in  point.  Its 
Amherst  campus  has  a  range  of  continuing  education  programs  as  well  as  a 
positive  policy  for  part-time  study  options.    The  Boston  campus,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  have  a  continuing  education  program  ner  so  by  intent. 
Rather  University  of  Massachusetts  -  Boston's  policy  is  ttTTncTca's  ir.g  iy 
operate  on  an  extended  day  and  enroll  more  part-time  students  in  its 
regular  full-time  program. 
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The  State  College  System  and  Regional  Community  Colleges  offer  some- 
what more  consistent  pictures  because  the  degree  of  segmental  control  over 
continuing  education  is  higher;  local  conditions  are  less  the  determining 
factors  as  to  whether  continuing  and  part-time  studies  may  or  may  not 

exist , 

Even  where  local  conditions  presently  are  conclusive,  in  the  long 
run  segmental  and  area  coordination  may  lessen  the  differences.  Two 
examples  are  cases  in  point.     Lowell  State  College  has  part-time  enroll- 
ments but  no  continuing  education  program.    Lowell  Technological  Insti- 
tute ha*  both  a  Division  of  Evening  Studies  and  a  Division  of  Continuing 
ducat  Ion  which,  in  effect,  coordinate  part-time  study.    Some  ration- 
alization of  these  different  institutional  policies  will  no  doubt  come 
if  the  proposed  merger  of  these  two  schools  takes  place, 

Newton  Junior  College  and  Quincy  Junior  College,  both  municipal 
institutions,  both  encourage  part-time  enrollment  although  Quincy *s 
extensive  continuing  education  program  considerably  outshines  its  day 
program  and  Newton fs  day  and  evening  offerings  have  just  the  reverse 
characteristics • 

Other  Administrative  Mixes 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  education/part -time  mix,  other  signifi- 
cant features  of  continuing  education's  dependence  upon  and  involvement 
with  the  sponsoring  institution  exist  and  are  important.    A  few  of  them 
are  identified  and  discussed  below. 

--At  the  State  Colleges,  in  terms  of  program  and  course  offerings, 
there  is  a  heavy  emphasis  on  teacher  education  at  the  graduate  level. 
Directors  of  continuing  education  are  also  in  charge  of  graduate  studies, 
which  focus  on  courses  leading  to  the  M.Ed.    The  historical  reason  for 
this  is  that  continuing  studies  was  the  only  way  the  State  colleges  could 
continae  graduate  programs,  which  they  were  otherwise  prohibited  from 
doing  by  restrictive  legislation*    They  were  best  equipped  to  begin 
program  development.    With  the  dampers  on  doctoral  programs  and  teacher 
education  greater  now  than  even  a  few  years  ago,  because  much  of  the 
continuing  education  content  in  State  college  programs  is  skewed  toward 
graduate  teacher  education,  the  State  colleges  may  find  it  difficult  to 
respond  with  much  flexibility  to  area  and  client  needs  in  other  fields. 
There  are  signs  to  the  contrary,  however,  in  the  growth  plans  of  the 
State  colleges  continuing  education  programs. 

--At  the  community  colleges  and  some  small  private  colleges,  through 
u  combination  of  operational  philosophy  and  financial  necessity,  many 
colleges  encourage  a  close  working  relation  between  continuing  education 
and  community  service.    Some,  notably  the  community  colleges,  'center  their 
noncredit  courses,  institutes,  programs,  and  the  like  in  the  service  area, 
while  their  academic  programs  are  bound  in  continuing  education,  both 
types  being  in  an  Evening  Division  or  a  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
and  COiTjr.unity  Service.    Others,  found  notably  among  two  and  four  year 
privates  t  define  continuing  education  as  a  mix  of    an  extension  of  the 
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day  division  and  noncredit  service  courses  of  the  most  innovative  and 
experiential  kind.    The  challenging,  controversial,  experimental  or  in- 
novative types  of  learning  (content  and  mode)  are  noncredit  service  courses 
and  programs,  safe  from  faculty  scrutiny  and  likely  rejection.    The  tradi- 
tional day  offerings  offered  in  the  evening,  part-time,  remain  under  day 
faculty  control. 

;'la tns  of  the  Faculty 

College  administrations  and  faculties  generally  regard  the  continuing 
education  program  as  ancillary  to  the  regular  "day"  program.    This  is 
especially  true  when  the  program  is  small  and  becomes  less  true  for  large 
programs  having  college  statu?,  within  a  university*  Regular  full-time  faculty 
traditionally  regard  extension  courses  simply  as  regular  departmental  courses 
meeting  as  night  classes ;  hence,  the  curriculum  and  instruction  of  extension 
programs  are  a  function  of  the  academic  departments  and  their  inclinations 
and  abilities  to    offer  night  courses.    This  traditional  attitude  is  still 
the  dominant  one  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  contin- 
uing education  administrators  have  to  face.    Faculty  members  usually  le- 
gard "teaching  a  night  course"  primarily  as  moonlighting  activity  for  extra 
salary.  Inasmuch  as  the  academic  dean  and  departmental  chairman  have  deter- 
mined the  courses  to  be  taught  on  the  basis  of  probable  demand  , 
the  chairman  matches  the  class  to  be  taught  with  the  instructor  most  eager 
to  teach  an  extra  class  (or  most  "deserving"  of  the  financial  opportunity). 
Teaching  an  overload  course  to  the  individual  instructor,  of  course,  is 
the  result  of  several  kinds  of  motivations.    Some  faculty  find  personal 
and  professional  satisfaction  regardless  of  the  extra  dollars;  other 
faculty,  in  very  different  kinds  of  situations,  have  been  drafted  "to  fill 
a  gap"  and  still  others  are  interested  primarily  in  the  salary  supplement. 
The  "f acuity  moonlighting  effect,"  while  not  universal,  is  nonetheless 
the  chief  motivation  of  faculty  members  who  teach  in  continuing  education 
programs,  as  perceived  by  continuing  education  directors  and  directors  of 
employer-based  education  programs  (compare  Section  II. L.). 

For  curricular,  instructional,  and  staff  reasons,  continuing  education 
education  directors  are  moving  away  from  these  traditional  patterns  and, 
whenever  feasible,  recruiting  part-time  instructors  to  staff  liberal  arts 
courses.    In-house  pressures  against  this  trend  are  enormous,  however, 
because  of  the  current  "bear"  market  for  conventionally  trained  college 
faculty  ard  bee  .use  faculty  want  to  protect  their  moonlighting  income 
supplement  opportunities.    Continuing  education  directors  report  much 
more  positive  results  in  recruiting  part-timers  to  teach  occupational  and 
career  courses.    They  also  report  a  greater  commitment  to  teaching  and  a 
higher  student  responsiveness  to  nonacademic  faculty,    A  similar  set  of 
results  is  reported  for  adjunct  faculty  (qualified  persons  from  the 
professions,  government,  business,  and  industry  who  teach  courses  or  fill 
a  special  advisory  capacity  within  a  particular  continuing  education  pro- 
gram*) 

While  notable  success  has  been  achieved  with  adjunct  faculty  in  pro- 
grams as  diverse  ai,  Northeastern  University's  University  College  to  the 
off  campus  Raytaeon/Fitchburg  State  program,  and  while  the  "non-traditional 
education"  reformers  rationally  generally  encourage  use  of  adjunct  faculty, 
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day  college  faculties  tend  to  strongly  resist  such  "invasion  of  their  turf." 
For  example,  in  many  institutions  day  college  faculty  have  first  choice  of 
any  continuing  education  teaching  opportunities,  even  to  the  extent  that 
such  a  provision  is  written  into  the  faculty  union  contract  at  some  public 
campuses. 

Nontradit i onal  Studies 


One  of  the  current  problems  of  academic  administration  is  how  to 
mount  nontraditional  studies.    Should  it  be  done  within  the  existing  aca- 
demic departments,  within  multidisciplinary  units  of  the  institution,  or 
within  the  continuing  education  division.    There  are  many  existing  examples 
of  the  three  options  in  Massachusetts,  each  with  its  own  advantages,  dis- 
advantages, strengths  and  weaknesses  (See  Section  II. M.  for  a  more  general 
picture.)    By  and  large,  nontraditional  study  projects  and  programs  -••  as 
options  to  the  regular  academic  fare  --  are  to  be  found  among  regular  aca- 
demic departmental  offerings  (perhaps  coordinated  or  supervised  by  a  dean 
or  director  if  they  are  interdepartmental)  or  as  special  programs  report- 
ing directly  to  the  chief  academic  officer  or  president.    Two  of  the  Mass. 
State  College  System  in  "Open  College"  pilot  programs,  those  at  Salem  and 
Bridgewater,  are  of  this  type.    The  other  two  "open  colleges,"  those  at 
Fitchburg  and  Framingham,  are  administered  through  the  Continuing  Education 
Divisions  which  permits  not  only  a  greater  flexibility  in  determining 
program  content  but  in  enrolling  heterogeneous  clienteles,  recruiting  ad- 
junct faculty,  operating  off-campus  sites,  and  obtaining  special  funding. 
Because  of  this  greater  apparent  capability  to  innovate,  most  of  the  state 
institutions'  external  degrees  are  administered  by  the  Divisions  of 
Continuing  Education  (DCE's).    DCE-administered  nontraditional  studies 
programs  are  by  no  means  the  most  educationally  "progressive"  within 
the  State,  however.    Special  programs  for  full-time  students,  leading  to 
regular  baccalaureate  degrees,  such  as  the  UWW  and  University  Yeai 
for  ACTION  programs  in  Boston  and  Amherst,  offer  far  less  structured  and 
more  experientially  oriented  learning  alternatives  for  students  than  do 
public  or  private  continuing  education  programs. 

The  reasons  for  many  continuing  education  programs  progressive 
administration  and  management  characteristics  may  be  their  entrepreneurial 
role  vis  a  vis  the  institution  and  the  surrounding  community.  Their 
relatively  conservative  stance  on  questions  of  program  content  and  experien- 
tial learning  may  stem  from  a  historical  background  of  "extension  education" 
which  was  both  highly  structured  and  academically  conventional.  This 
handicap  will  have  to  be  recognized  and  overcome  if  the  DCE's  are  to  sup- 
port nontraditional  programs  of  exceptional  quality  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  develop  and  manage  them  with  skill. 

Common  Administrative  and  Management  Problems 


Supplementary  to  this  section  are  tables  ("Administration  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  by  Title  of  Office")  providing  a  profile  of  the  numbers 
of  programs  headed  by  deans  or  directors  and  a  commentary  on  the  signif- 
icance or  the  findings.    Given  the  importance  of  continuing  education 
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to  the  73  institutions  surveyed,,  a  major  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
evidence  would  be  that  administrations  and  governing  boards  should 
recognize  this  importance  formally  by  making  continuing  education  admin- 
istrators full-time,  regularly  appointed  deans  reporting  directly  to  the 
president.    This  formal  recognition  would  have  both  real  and  symbolic 
consequences.    Basic  day-to-day  continuing  education  operations  including 
questions  involving  costs  and  pricing,  course  and  program  quality  control, 
and  program  accessibility  would  indicate  the  need  for  regular  full-time 
deans . 

Financing  and  pricing  issues  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  study. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  emphasize  that  costs  and  charges  --market  consi- 
derations—are now  the  first  considerations  necessary  to  beginning,  eval- 
uating, or  terminating  an  instructional  activity  in  continuing  education. 
Accessibility  and  quality  are  decidedly  second  and  third  in  order  of 
importance. 1  Program  "accessibility"  includes  such  issues  as  course  con- 
tent, site  selection,  and  scheduling,  special  admissions  arrangements, 
tuition  prices,  remedial  and  counseling  services,  and  special  credit 
arrangements.    After  cost  questions  have  been  resolved,  special  arrange- 
ments or  special  policies  to  provide  for  ,!access ibilityM  beyond  already 
approved  continuing  education  division  practices  must  be  cleared  with 
the  academic  dean  if  academic  policy  is  involved,  with  the  administrative 
dean  if  support  services  are  required,  or  in  unusually  important  cases 
directly  by  the  president.    In  continuing  education,  approval  of  new 
credit  courses  usually  rests  with  departments  and/or  divisions  and  "he 
faculty  academic  standards  or  curriculum  committees.    Presidential  or 
faculty  senate  approval  for  new  programs  is  required, 

Given  these  financial  and  administrative  constraints ,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  "educational  quality"  is  perceived  by  directors  of  continuing 
education  in  extrinsic  rather  than  intrinsic  terms.    Thus,  as  Kendrick*  re- 
ports, directors  perceive  "basic  educational  standards"  as  grades,  atten- 
dance, testing  results,  transferability  of  courses,  and  resulting  job 
placement.    The  primary  determinant  of  quality  is  the  instructor,  whether 
regular  faculty  or  adjunct.    As  guarantees  of  quality  control,  directors 
rely  upon  the  oversight  of  academic  departments  and  the  various  faculty 
committees;  relevance  to  student's  needs  is  "assured"  with  the  use  of  "good 
teachers."    The  intrinsics  of  educational  quality  thus  are  left  to  the 
workings  of  continuing  education  administrative  mechanisms,  with  the  divi- 
sion acting  the  part  of  a  broker.    The  "three  interacting  demands  on  contin- 
uing education"  --  self-support,  accessibility,  and  quality       are  constant- 
ly juggled  by  directors  to  provide  an  optimal  balance.    When  one  demand 
is  missing,  as  Kendrick  sees  it,  imbalance  occurs.  (The  three  possible 
"dangers"  are;  poor  quality,  elitism,  and  bankruptcy.) 

The  Kendrick  Study  also  reports  some  preliminary  findings  of  the  di- 
rectors' concern.    These  concerns,  by  priority  rankings,  are  (1)  "staying 
in  the  black"  with  a  particular  course  or  program;  (2)  continuing  education 
clients  should  get  more  recognition  and  acceptance  as  college  students; 
(3)  state  and  federal  funding  is  necessary  to  underwrite  some  of  the  «:oM 
of  continuing  education  to  students  and  the  institutions;  e.g.,  tuition 
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dent^should  h^M-K,'*.  re^Ur  tUition'  and  continuing  education  stu- 

tdrrssdoh:outldw  he;  { J'sx^k^c"- ngular «^ 

lose  some  of  their  autonomy  2d  f  exibiHtv »L  £ P™8™"5  leSt  thcy 

L, \l  a        7  Ca"  aff0rd-    sPin-°«s  from  these  concerns    the  director,' 
day-to-day  worries  as  entrepreneurial  managers,  are  such  questions  as 

be  run  a    :  ZS™  <*«"  circumstances"^  a  "our  e 

Issues  in  Administration  and  Management 

programIhreve"aIsea  varietVT^  ^  mi  c°"tin"i"8  Nation  (evening) 
^onfr^ 

eou  ation  divL  ons  tenYt^J0"5  "*  n°"d  ",d  di"«*^-  Continuing 

t-rd  a  "co Sra^^TSn'Sl"1 
entrepreneurial  status  anH  a  k "«s»opny,  ror  reasons  of  their 

education  with  the  regular  f.,n  K1*LC .ine  divisions  ot  continuing 

chairmen  and  deans  with  maMn,  th£  tilt"10  P™?""-    "/  charging 
ible  and  accessible" "any  of  the  adv^I  comparably  as  flex- 

division  could  be  absoAed     toch  of^*8?  ,    th?  contlnui"8  education 
auasi  dual-system  might  be  .voided     TuUion  dt£l°"  l"^™*  in  a 
AlTstudents  would  bl  provided  with  H »  <       differentials  would  disappear. 

ing  would  be  oliminated  I  teas  ^„  he  s™nsrorf\Cr-h  FaCUlty  ™0°"HSht- 
extra  pay.    These  benef  r<  J  I  of  teaching  extra  hours  for 

at  all.  PP       entirely  and  the  regular  programs  change  not 
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The  second  alternative  is  to  strengthen  the  DCEfs  present  semi-inde- 
pendent status  by  making  them  .fiscal ly,  administratively,  and  academically 
autonomous.    They  could  then  more  fully  take  advantage  of  their  entre- 
preneurial status.    By  building  their  own  educational  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  program,  as  well  as  with  other  continuing  education  oper- 
ations in  a  given  area,  a  more  mature  relation  might  result  between  co- 
equal partners.    It  thus  can  be  argued  that  institutions,  their  full-time 
academic  programs,  and  their  student  clienteles  would  benefit  with  the 
creation  of  strengthened  and  independent  continuing  education  programs. 


ISee  John  H,  Kendrick  (Director  of  Continuing  Education,  Middlesex  Commu- 
nity College),    Influences  upon  Administrators 1  Capacities  for  Self-Deter- 
mination  in  the  Divisions  of  Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts  Community 
Colleges:    A  Dissertation  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Education.  Boston,  May  1973.  University  Consultants,  Inc., 
appreciates  the  use  of  material  continaed  in  this  proposal  and  the  several 
Valuable  discussions  UCI  staff  has  been  able  to  have  with  its  author.  While 
Kendrick*s  data  pertains  specifically  to  Mass,  Community  College  directors  of 
continuing  education,  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  they  are  applicable 
to  continuing  education  in  the  private  sector  and  other  public  segments  as  well. 
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II. I. 1.  Table:  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

BY  TITLE  OF  OFFICE 


REGION:  WESTERN 


ISTITUTION 


DIRECTOR 


DEAN 


Public 

erkshire  Community  College 


Ireenfield  C.  C. 


lolyoke  C.  C. 


Jorth  Adams  State  College 


J.  Mass. /Amherst 


Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Director- of  Continuing 
Education 


Director  of  Graduate  $ 
Continuing  Studies 

(Associate  Director  of 
Continuing  Studies) 


Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Springfield  Tech. 


Director  of  Continuing 

Education 
Director  of  Evening  Division 


tfestfield  State  College 


(Associate  Director  of 
Continuing  Education) 


Dean  of  Graduate  $  Continuing 
Studies 


Private 

American  International 
College 


Dean  of  the  Evening  College  G 

Summer  Division 
Dean  of  Continuing  Education 

Extension  Program 


Amherst  College 


(no  Continuing  Edu 


cation  program) 


Bay  Path  Jr,  College 


(no  Continuing  Education  program) 


College  of  Our  Lady  of  the 


(no  Continuing  Education  program) 


Mount  Holyoke  College 


(no  Continuing  Education  program) 


Smith  College 


(no  Continuing  Edu 


Western  New  England -College 


Williams  College 


(no  Continuing  Edi 


cation  program) 


Dean  of  Evening  Division  $ 
Summer  Session 


cation  program) 


Springfield  College 


Director  of  Evening  College 
(CED  discontinued  June  *  72) 


Simon's  Rock  College 
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Director  of  Community  Programs 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

B<  TITLE  OF  OFFICE                          REGION:  CENTRAL 

INSTITUTION                                          DIRECTOR  DEAN 

Fitchburg  State  College 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

Framingham  State  College 

•Dean  of  Graduate  6  Continu 
Studies 

Mt.  Wachusott  C.  C. 

Director  of  Community 
Education 

1  — - — ~~    ■■  — 

Quins igamoml  C.  C, 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

U.  Mass. /Worcester 

(no  Continuing  Edt 

cation  program) 

Director  or  Lon t inuing 
Education 

Pti vatp 

Anna  Maria  College  for  Wo^en 

(Registrar  respons 
uing  Education  Pi 

ible  for  Contin- 
ogram) 

Assumption  College 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

Atlantic  Union  Hi) liege 

(no  Continuing  Edi 

cation  program) 

Clark  University 

Director  of  Evening  College4  ' 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

(no  Continuing  Edi 

cation  program) 

Leicester  Jr»  College 

*  (no  administrator  responsible  f 

or  Continuing  Education  Prog 

Nichols  College 

(no  Continuing  Edi 

cation  program) 

Worcester  Jr.  College 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

Worcester  Polytech.  Institute 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

BY  TITLE  OF  OFFICE  REGION:  NORTHEAST 


INSTITUTION 


DIRECTOR 


DEAN 


Public 
Lowell  State  College 


Lowell  Technical  Institute 


Middlesex  C.  C. 


North  Shore  C.  C, 


Northern  Essex  C.  C 


Salem  State  College 


(no  Continuing  Edu 


nation  program) 


Director,  Division  of  Evening 
Studies 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 
Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Dean  of  Continuing  Educatioi 
§  Community  Services 


Private 
Bradford  College 


(no  Continuing  Edt cation  program) 


Endicott  College 


(no  Continuing  Edi cation  program) 


Gordon  College 


(no  Continuing  Edt cation  program) 


Merrimack  College 
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Director  of  Part-time  Division 
§  Evening  Sessions 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

BY  TITLE  OF  OFFICE                           REGION : SOUTHEAST 

INSTITUTION                                            DIRECTOR  DFAM 

Public 

Cape  Cod  Community  Coliege 

1 

Dean  of  Continuing  Educati 

Bridgewater  State  College 

Dean  cf  Administration  §  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Studies 

Bristol  C.  C. 

Dean  of  Continuing  Educati 

Mass.  Maritime  Academy 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

Massasoit  C.  C. 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

Southeastern  Mass.  Univ. 

Director  of  Continuing 
Studies 

Private 
Dean  Jr.  College 

Director  of  Evening  Division 

Wheaton  College 

(no  Continuing  Edu 

cation  Program) 

Stonehill  College 

Dean  of  Evening  College 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

BY  TITLE  OF  OFFICE  REGION:  BOSTON 


INSTITUTION 


DIRECTOR 


DEAN 


Public 
Boston  State  College 


Mass.  Bay  C.  C. 


Mass.  College  of  Art 


Director  of  Continuing  Studies 


Director  of  Evening  College 


Director  of  Continuing 
Education 


Dean,  Evening  Undergraduate 
College 


U.  Mass. /Boston 


(no  Continuing  Education  prograrc) 


Bunker  Hill  C.  C. 


(opens  September  1973) 


Roxbury  C.  C. 


(opens  September  1973) 


Quincy  Jr.  College  (Municipal) 


Dean  of  Continuing  Educatio 


Newton  Jr.  College  (Municipal) 


(administered  by  tean  of  the  College) 


Private 


Bab  son 


Dean,  School  of  Continuing 
Education 


Bent ley 


Director,  Center  for 
Continuing  Education 


Associate  Dean,  Evening 
Division  §  Summer  School 


Boston  College 


Dean  of  Evening  College  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  Business 
Administration 


Boston  University 


Dean,  Metropolitan  College 


Brandeis  University 


Director  of  Adult  Education 


Eastern  Nazarene 


(no  Continuing  Education  program) 


Emerson  College 


(no  Continuing  Education  program) 


Emmanuel  College 


(Registrar) 


Garland 


(Registrar  $  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Faculty) 


Grahra  Jr.  College 


(no  Continuing  Education  program) 


Harvard  University 


Director  of  University 
Extension 


Hebrew  C  »llcge 


(administered  by  Dean  of  the  College) 


Lasell  Jr.  College 


(no  Continuing  Education  program) 


Lesley  College 

ERIC  


Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  ai 
Continuing  Education 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

BY  TITLE  OF  OFFICE  REGION:  BOSTON 


INSTITUTION 

DIRECTOR 

DEAN 

Mt    Tda  College 

^uLlUIl    Ul  U£  1  «.1JU J 

M.I.T. 

(no  Continuing  Edu 

cation  program) 

Newton  College 

(Coordinator  of  Conti 

nuing  Studies  Program) 

Northeastern  University 

Dean  of  Continuing  Educat: 

T\  Afin       1  Ifl  t               i           iaI  1  Afro 

uean,  university  Luxiege 

Pine  Manor  Jr.  College 

Director,  Open  Lollege 

Radcliffe  College 

Dean,  Radcliffe  Institute 

R  o  o  \  c   Po  1  1  P  Of* 

UlIC^LUl    Ui    LUI..  xnu>.;.nv£ 

Education 

C  i  mm  n  n  c  PnllpCTP 
OXIJUUUIL^  C1UXIC5C 

Hi  T**rtnt*          fli  vi  ci         r\ *F 

UliCUlUX     UJL    Ul  V  XDlUIl  Ul 

Continuing  Education 

Suffolk  University 

Associate  Dean,  Evening 

UXVXSXUIl 

Tufts  University 

• 

Dean,  College  of  Special 

OLUUlCD 

Dean,  Jackson  College 

Wellesley  College 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

Wentworth  Institute 

(Evening  School  P 

dvisor) 

Wheelock  College 

Hi  T<*CtnT  nf  thp  Accnriflto  in 

Science  Degree  Program 

Boston  Architectural  Center/ 
School  of  Architecture 

(Chairman,  Continuing  I 

ducation  Committee) 

Franklin  Institute  of  Boston 

Dean  of  the  Evening  School 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts 

Director  of  Evening  Classes 

Curry  College 

Director,  Continuing  Education 

Commerce  (proprietary) 

uirecior,  uivision  oi  Lontin- 
uing  Education 

Burdett  College 
(proprietary) 

Director  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion and  Placement 

Chamberlayne  Jr.  College 

Director  of  Evening  Division 

New  England  Conservatory  of 

9  jsic 
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Director  of  Extension  Division 
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DISCUSSION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Educational  technology  includes  films,  television,  computers,  dial 
access  retrieval  systems, 'cassettes ,  and  programmed  learning.    To  under- 
stand and  assess  its  potential  use  in  Massachusetts  continuing  and  part- 
time  education,  exemplary  programs,  existing  facilities,  and  available 
equipment  were  surveyed  across  the  State,  and  people  involved  in  the 
field  of  educational  technology  were  interviewed.    These  discussions  are 
presented  from  the  perspective  of  communications  technology  viewed  as  an 
educational  resource. 

Technology  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  answer  to  educational  problems. 
Educational  technology  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  cannot  revolutionize 
continuing  and  part-time  education  in  the  Commonwealth.    It  is  an  agent 
available  to  policymakers  and  curriculum  designers  which  can  provide 
flexible  access  to  education,  but  can  serve  only  a  limited  function 
in  meeting  the  immediate  demands  for  access  to  part-time  and  continuing 
education. 

Educational  technology  has  great  potential  if  enough  time,  money,  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  its  development;  but  this  is  unlikely  in  Massachu- 
setts in  the  near  future.    To  be  maximally  effective  in  Massachusetts, 
technology  must  be  supported  in  three  ways:  large  resources  in  time, 
money  and  manpower  for  development,  distribution  and  production;  a  large 
population  for  distribution;  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  educational 
institutions  to  cooperate  and  share  in  the  costs,  organization,  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  needed  to  employ  technology  regionally  and 
statewide.    Furthermore  a  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  various  media  and 
of  how  to  integrate  that  media  into  the  statewide  educational  scheme 
has  not  been  evident  in  Massachusetts. 

In  this  context,  possibilities  will  be  discussed  for  maximal 
use  of  educational  technology. 

Access 

The  primary  contribution  which  communications  technology  can  make 
to  continuing  and  part-time  education  is  to  increase  access  to  programs. 
Many  currently  excluded  groups  can  be  drawn  into  continuing  education  if 
access  is  facilitated.    Adults  in  general  have  much  interest  in  learning, 
but  may  not  want  to  or  be  able  to  focus  time  and  energy  on  attending 
classes  on  a  regular  basis. 

An  adult's  desire  to  learn  manifests  itself  many  times  during 
the  year— not  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term.    The  time  this 
kind' of  person  has  available  varies  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month.    This  person  reduces  his  or  her  learning  activity  after  he  or 
she  has  acquired  the  knowledge  or  skill  desired,,  and  this  mav  be  at  the 
end  of  two  davs  or  twenty  weeks.    The  adult  learner  may  already  possess^ 
certain  aspects  of  the  knowledge  he  or  she  seeks  to  acquire,  finding  some 
instruction  redundant  and  some  too  far  advanced.    In  a  day  zo  day 
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routine  such  a  person  uses  radio  and  television  as  prime  sources  of 
new  information.    In  general,  this  kind  of  student  is  not  totally 
receptive  to  instruction  which  is  almost  entirely  verbal.    A  new  concept 
of  access  is  required  to  meet  his  or  her  needs.    Disadvantaged  groups 
without  public  transportation,  the  elderly  confined  to  homes,  women 
afraid  to  come  into  the  c- zy  at  night,  prisoners  and  other  institution- 
alized  groups  cannot  easily  attend  formal  classes.    Access  for  these 
groups  is  a  major  barrier  tc  learning. 

Adult  and  continuing  education  programs  can  make  instruction 
available  to  the  learner,  wherever  he  or  she  may  be,  at  whatever  time 
this  person  requires,  in  the  medium  or  media  which  best  suit  his  or 
her  purposes.    To  reach  these  objectives,  instruction  must  be  designed 
to  permit  multiple  points  of  entry,  self-instruction  using  modular" 
instructional  units,  and  opportunities  for  immediate  feedback.  The 
creative  application  of  technology  to  the  teaching-learning  process  can 
aid  in  mass  access  to  learning. 

Sophisticated  technology  such  as  television,  radio,  computers  and 
multi-purpose  telecommunicators'  grids  cannot  be  successfully  exploited 
without  centralization  of  resources  and  centralized  control.  Within 
the  State,  few  universities  share  resources  or  programs.    Monev  now 
being  spent  on  programs  and  facilities  would  be  more  effectively  invested 
in  regional  resource  centers,    Supportive  regional  communications  resource 
centers  could  provide  schools  with  a  core  from  which  programs  would  be 
produced,  researched,  developed,  disseminated  throughout  the  region  and 
distributed  to  an  interested  public. 

Sufficient  mass  media  resources  exist  in  the  State  to  transmit 
and  distribute  part-time  and  continuing  education  materials  to  large 
populations  of  consumers  (See  Taoie).    If  universities  would  cooperate 
and  reciprocate  in  management,  development  and  implementation  then 
numerous  technological  resources  could  be  directly  enlisted  in  short- 
range  plans  for  part-time  and  continuing  education  efforts. 

Public  Television  Access 

In  Massachusetts,  there  are  three  public  television  stations 
all  operated  by  and  licensed  to  the  WGCH  Educational  Foundation,  'in 
Boston  and  surrounding  areas  there  is  WGBH -TV  Channel  2  and  WGBX-TV 
Channel  44.    WGBH  is  a  VHF  station,  and  WGBX  a  UHF  station.  WGBY 
Channel  57  operates  (for  the  Western  part  of  the  State)  in  Springfield. 

The  WGBH  Educational  Foundation's  contribution  to  educational 
pursuits  in  the  State  is  well  known.    The  Foundation  broadcasts 
instructional  television  programming  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  during  the  day  through  the  administrat ive'  authority  of  the 
state,  and  for  some  years  has  boon  broadcasting  continuing  education 
courses  in  the  late  afternoon.     The  courses  arc  in  the  science  fields 
and  targeted  for  continuing  education  students  who  study  at  homo. 
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WGBY,  Channel  27  in  Springfield  is  a  new  station.    It  has  facilities 
*or  simulcasting  with  WGBH  Ch.  2.    Any  programs  aired  over  Ch.  2  can  be 
fed  to  Ch.  27  in  Springfield.    Cnannel  27  also  has  studios  available. 
The  facilities  are  limited,  but  quite  adequate  for  lectures,  seminars, 
discussions  and  other  non- complicated  television  productions. 

With  the  capabilities  of  the  WGBH  Educational  Foundation,  there  is 
now  a  statewide  television  link  that  is  used  for  the  broadcasting  and 
production  of  television  programming  for  school  and  home  consumption. 
It  is  not  yet  being  used  in  any  concerted  manner  to  assist  higher 
education  in  opening  up  access  to  part-time  and  continuing  education 
clientele. 

Channel  44  is  available  for  use  most  of  the  day  and  evening. 
The  WGBH  Educational  Foundation  would  welcome  opportunities  to  provide 
transmission  resources.    Arrangements  could  be  made  to  purchase 
transmission  time.    Then  new  programs,  or  existing  programs,  could  be 
aired  to  clientele  in  their  homes,  their  schools,  or  at  their  places 
of  business.    Currently,  Channel  44  is  not  in  use  during  the  day,  and 
therefore,  available  for  instructional  programming. 

The  UHF  Channel  44  Grade  A  coverage  area,  (the  area  of  maximum 
signal  penetration),  covers  Eastern  Massachusetts  as  far  as  Worcester. 
Its  viewing  area  is  limited  to  the  greater  Boston  region,  and  reception 
depends  on  the  availability  of  UHF  television  receivers.    Channel  44 
could  serve  many  needs  in  the  Boston  region  by  transmitting  program- 
ming and  information. 

The.e  is  little  chance  that  WGBH  Ch .  2  will  broadcast  college 
course  material  beyond  what  is  now  being  aired  without  radical  policy 
changes.    In  fact,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  continuing  education 
course  material  now  being  aired  may  soon  be  eliminated.    The  station 
hasn't  any  available  air  time  unless  it  changes  its  normal  evening 
program  material,  or  eliminates  daily  broadcasts  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  replaces  this  time  with  college  course  work. 
Because  its  prime  programming  policy  is  to  broadcast  evening:  pub  lie 
television  to  homes,  WGBH  Ch.  2  will  not  change  its  evening  programming 
to  instructional  course  material. 

Because  of  the  poor  reception  and  impact  of  school  broadcast,  and 
because  of  State-determined  restrictions  on  primary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, only  a  small  audience  is  benefiting  from  instructional  tele- 
vision.   A  u.ore  efficient  use  of  money  and  production  time  would  be  to 
eliminate  all  elementary  and  Secondary  scnool  broadcasts  from  open  uir 
Channel  2  and  use  the  hours  of  time  (6  AM  to  3PM")  for  transmitting  su^r. 
material  to  part-time  and  continuing  higher  education  participants. 

Arrangements  similar  to  the  one  that  now  exists  oetwee.*.  'cr.o  sc., .. 
and  WGBH  could  be  set  up.     In  such  a  case,  institutions  couaU  pay  a  teo 
to  become  active  participants,     Ideally,  the  Start'  would  finance  th-j 
operation  and  production  costs.    Various  institutions  would  then  wor.\ 


collectively  to  acquire  additional  money  from  foundations  and  the  federal 
government.    Additionally,  students  could  pay  a  fee  for  each  course  in 
which  they  enrolled. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  broadcast  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  would  be  eliminated.    It  would  be  necessary,  therefore  to 
provide  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  a  means  of  receiving 

I  flVllTJl0**™5',    ^  State  leaS6S  time  and  Acuities  from  Channfl 

IS  .P  i011  and  transmission  purposes.    That  same  money  could  be 

used  to  provide  schools  with  video  tapes  of  programs  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  videotape  equipment. 

This  change  from  broadcast  television  to  a  videotape  distribution 
operation  would  be  far  more  cost-effective,  would  eliminate  the  repeti- 
tion of  programs,  and  would  guarantee  that  only  users  would  receive  the 
course  material.    It  would  also  give  choice  of  use  to  the  teacher? 

kn.™./?!^"8  ^  uailV  air  time  on  Channel  2  would  Provide  8  to  10 

marker  analvs?       h  t0  br°adcaSt  Dr0erams  determined  from  caref 

marker,  ana  ysis  and  audience  surveys  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
large  population  of  people  who  wish  to  pursue  their  education. 

liiev."  sion  and  Radio  Commercial  Resources  and  Accesibility 

In  *he  state  little  use  is  being  made  of  commercial  television 
and  radio  to  assist  in  providing  access  to  educational  materials. 
Since  commercial  broadcasting  must  compete  for  audiences,  stations  are 
not  prepared  to  produce  educational  programs  for  college  course  work 
except  where  the  programs  are  least  likely  to  endanger  ratings 
However,  cooperative  strategies  and  policy  agreements  by  the  edu- 
cational institutions  could  make  commercial  television  a  more  accessible 
resource.    All  of  these  commercial  stations  publically  proclaim  a 
responsibility  to  the  community.    All  schedule  educational  programs. 
The  programs  aired  are  chosen  by  the  station  management  and  are 
mostly  intended  for  young  audiences.    These  programs  are  usually  on 
in  the  very  early  mornings  during  the  week  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
No  commercial  station  airs  programs  for  college  level  course  credit 

1TlS!^1°n-    Yet  this  would  a™ear  to  be  a  loeical  way  to  partially 
meet  FCC  licensing  requirements  for  service. 


Use  of  Existing  Programs  for  Educat i 


on 


Commercial  television  ought  co  be  exploited  by  the  educatior  es- 
tablishment.   It  may  be  possible  to  use  programs  now  on  the  air  and 
those  intended  tor  future  airing  as  course  material  to  be  viewed 
tor  credit. 

There  are  programs  currently  on  the  air  that  nave  promising  pos- 
sibilities as  acceptable  course  material.  '  Examples  include  community 
affairs  shows,  and  information  shows.    Overall,  there  is  probably 
content  material  in  certain  programs  that  would  satisfv  course  work  in 
specinc  areas.    Educators  should  work  with  commercial  stations  to 
advise  and  suggest  program  ideas  or  content  areas,  and  research  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  this  idea. 
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The  commercial  stations  night  also  be  induced  to  cooperate  in 
providing  production  personnel  and  facilities.  Obviously  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  limited  to  rare  occasions.    Yet,  it  has  beefdone 

c^tioT^      1S,  TTV^  KC00P!rati°n  With  the  State  Apartment  of Edu 
cation  in  producing  and  broadcasting  a  television  series  on  English 
as  a  second  language.  s 

Radio  Resources  and  Accessibility 

Radio,  as  an  educational  tool,  has  largely  been  ignored  in  this  State 

InUrl    lV  C°St"f f6CtiVe  meanS  f0r  offerin*  instruction  to  Some  and 
environments  away  from  campus  and  institutions.    Lectures  discussions 

t^eT^  T  '  ^  Pr°dUCed  Ch6aply  and  *uick*  and  t»n  mit  ect 
target  populations  using  the  FCC's  side  channel  authorization  through 
existing  university  facilities  to  disseminate  particular  course  martial 

a)c?LVseeliffr^aC^dtreCOrd  ^  leCtUreS  and  lecture/ discuss ion 
classes  for  later  transmission  over  a  sideband  channel. 

^Stations  could  program  discussion  sessions  with  telephone  link-up 
•conSS  it^^r1^  C°Uld  ^-uss^ourse1^  * 

^Universities  could  reciprocate  and  trade  each  other's  programming. 

^L^oarTof  reqUire'  t0  PUrChaSe  Side  si^al  converters 

as  a  part  of  their  admission  fee,  or  a  collection  of  universities 
could  cooperate  in  purchasing  bulk  amounts  of  converts tTbe 
distributed  to  individuals,  community  centers,  places  of  employment. 

e) Regional  production  and  transmission  centers  could  be  set-up 
to  coordinate  the  instructional  radio  efforts. 

Under  this  scheme  radio  would  broadcast  *h-  eomQ  • 
ceived  by  those  students  who  2„      Broadcast  the  same  instruction  re- 
large  number  of  people  outs \hf  r  ^  seminars>  to  reach  a 
productions  r    u          t            1            PUS  e™lr?™r U    Ela^rate,  quality 
radio  production  are'no     ugge    ed'  Tannin  the  diff*Cult  Procedures  of 
to  record  and  transmit  infoS^-        ,Beglnnin8  Wlth  radio  as  a  basic  tool 
taking  place  ^mii^X^l^^^^  ^ 
technologies  can  be  made.    Homes    classroo^  1 1 use  °*  existing 
receive  broadcast  programs  and  "tudy       ex™       en'r  'Z**^"  ^°Uld 
adoption  of  radio  as  ™  inct«,  «.•      ,              materials.     ;he  successful 

the  State  with  a  central  audl^   r  '  l™'  C°UM  pr0Vide  r^°ns  »» 

and  information!  °Ur"  t0  tranSBllt  and  re«ivc  instruction 

«  "tr^at^ 

of  a  c'oscd  circuit  radio.    Co-™cia    s't-M^  ur-de«tcod  in  tc.-:,3 

in  the  Boston  area  feed  -J^ST^S^i^^^, 


side  channels     The  subscribing  organization  can  only  receive  muzak 
that  is  being  fed  from  the  FM  station.    Those  not  nartirwV 
net  able  to  receive  information  n0t  PartlclPatmg  are 


net  able  to  receive  information. 

Wisconsin  University  School  of  the  Air  <-nr™«*. i„  «. 
cation.,,  material  to  a  scooted  t„gTt  pojulat™  L  Sn^duu"' 

tne  onncl.    KSJR  in  Minnesota  has  also  successful iv  *An„+  a  /• 

a  media  tool  to  transmit  instructiona!  %£™  ot     ^1°  " 

programs  originating  from  the  FM  transmission  source    listeners \u,r 

a^pTi  ^  Wit!l  3  bUllt"in  side-s^al  or  a  con^rter^ch  ifk 
a  UHF  television  adapter-that  fits  onto  their  radio  The  cost  for 
a  converter  is  about  $25.00.  *    ine  cost  for 

Mauy  of  the  universities  in  Massachusetts  have  FM  radio  licenses 
and  operate  FM  radio  stations  that  could  adapt  for  transmission  on~ 
side-signal.    Harvard,  MIT,  Tufts,  Northeastern ,  U./Mass.  -  Amherst 
Boston  University  and  others  all  have  operating  FM  stations  easily  ' 
adaptable  to  side  channels  transmission,  as  does  I'.'GBH-TV.    Side  band 
programming  is  separate  from  regular  programming.    Naturally,  monev 
woulu  be  required  to  make  the  adaptation,  but  costs  for  the' operation 
and  transmission  of  radio  information  are  verv  low  in  comparison 
with  other  costs  of  learning.    Assuming  the  universities  would  co- 
operate in  the  distribution  and  production  of  radio  instruction 
side-channel  radio  could  be  used  in  part-time  and  continuing  education 

client  great6r  aCC6SS  t0  l6arning  t0  large  num^ers  of 

Geographic  Service  Areas 

In  the  universities,  two-year  colleges,  proprietary  institutions 
and  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  programs  are  being  produced  and 
course  materials  recorded  for  dissemination  to  students  within  a  par 
ticular  institution.     In  only  a  very  few  instances  is  there  evidence  of 
any  reciprocal  or  cooperative  use  of  available  programming  or  hardware, 
ludience!    "  duPllc^ion  of  facilities,  program  development  and 

If  the  State  is  divided  into  geographic  service  areas,  it  is 
possible  for  technological  resources  and  programming  to  be  shared 
Each  area  has  sufficient  hardware  to  create  a  communi cat  ions  network 
fron  which  programming  can  be  transmitted  and  distributed.    Each  area 
also  has  a  certain  amount  of  software  programming  that  could  be 
shared  by  institutions  and  thereby  provide  study  materials  for 
part-ti";e  and  continuing  education  clientele. 

State  and  Regional  N'ctworl-s 

Surprisingly  communications  resource  networks  are  attainable 
without  any  large  capital  outlay.    The  technology  is  current iv  ava . lab i< 
to  develop  regional  and  statewide  networks. 
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easily'  a'SU^-^SSS  with^the^cessary  £" 
coordination  and  commitment  bv  the  educationa,  =00Peratl°". 

^MS'^Si  o^H:H  -----  sme» 

around  2500  .egahertz         s    s^      m    the  ™ge  °J  frequencies 
to  otser  forms  of  signal  deliver     ^1  r.TV"  3,1(1  al"raative 
Co»unit>-  Antenna  Television  System  (WW     The  it^'T^  Cable  or 
allocated  by  the  FCC  to  Northeastern  UnTv rsiS  anl  .  „ 

diocese  can  transmit  programming  and  course  material  to  m~  " 
schools  equipPed  with  inexpensive  microwave  Xl^T^nu 

C^S^^^f^iiggSt**  !*ton  Catholic  Television 

to  approximate,^  meXV^s  throughout  ffiTJ  ^  Chan"elS 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  b    S     r  ^    >  Massachusetts, 
could  receive  the  Archdiocese's  sUnaJ     nl       'nstltutl0«=  that 
broadcasting  from  S:?0  W  to  1  00  PM  with  M  15  currontly 

progr   mi        After  ,  pM>  IVZu^ll™ SiT^S^S  at 
present  there  are  no  plans  for  filling  that  time  with  programing 
out  a  desire  on  the  oart  of  the  Archdiocese  to  do  so. 

that  in^^uL^'arrTFo^nnel^At3  50Phisti'at«>  co-tmications  system 

m.  -  Archdioc^  tt^^„ne:\r:::^;:%rr%^rvtvLuttures. 

anxio^o  STS^  rtoSL^^/atVwHh  STlT^ 
inst notions  in  maximizing  the  use  of  tneir  tecnn 1 gy.^ThT  on 
Catholic  Television  Center  and  Northeastern  Universitv  Wh  i, 
on  the  Prudential  Building  in  Boston.    Northeastern  and  Bm  aT  T ^ 
the  capacity  for  interconnecting  with  each  otSr         k  eady  have 

share  each  other's  transndssion^acilities.         *  they  Can 

A  down  converter  and  a  microwave  dish  can  be  install  »,i  „„ 
structure  for  about  $1500.00,    so  it  is  possihl    fl!  *"* 
within  line  of  sight  of  the  Prudcntia    Bui  o  n g  t  ?li7 uftlT™ 
Northeastern  and  BCTV  to  recpivn  «~  iAUin8  to  link  up  with 

Also,  WCBH-TV  Channel 

receiving  and  transmitting  via  the  ITFS  facility        ?  °tH 

In  addition,  the  ITFS  facilities  could  be  extended  as  f,r  a< 
New  Hampshire  and  Fall  River  with  nniv  dint,r  ™naecl  ^  far  as 
Catholic's  transmission  Jvs-e*    \     L  J  g      editions  to  Boston 

Provide  outstandin    opponuVi  ties  4:    n  e^1^1'  W°Uld  thus 

and  coordination  of  p'Lti^ 
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Both  Northeastern  and  BCTV  are  ideal  transmission  sources.  They 
are  also  ideal  production  sources.    Northeast  em's  Office  of  Educational 
Resources  is  a  sophisticated  production  center  for  multi-media  or 
single  medium  productions,  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing 
systems  programming  of  course  material.    The  process  includes  overall 
development  and  design  of  both  content  and  presentation,  using  the 
media  that  is  most  effective  for  any  particular  course. 

The  Boston  Catholic  Television  Center  is  an  excellent  production 
facility  with  knowledgeable  staff  and  outstanding  complementary  resources 
that  are  shared  with  the  Education  Development  Center.    The  Education 
Development  Center  is  a  curriculum  laboratory  with  exceptional  staff 
and  facilities  for  curriculum  development,  and  for  television,  film  and 
audio  production.    EDC  is  also  linked  up  with  Boston  Catholic  Tele- 
vision's ITFS  system  and  with  WGBH-TV  via  a  cable  link. 

In  short,  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  existing  ITFS  facilities 
would  provide  higher  education  institutions  with  a  closed  television 
network  that  could  be  used  to  transmit  course  material,  to  points  through- 
out the  state,  thereby  providing  mass  learning  to  on-carapus  clientele. 

A  pilot  project  would  be  instrumental  in  initiating  interinsti- 
tutional  cooperation,  and  in  confirming  the  wisdom  of  resource  sharing. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pilot  project  could  also  test  applicability  and 
usefulness  of  the  ITFS  system  mentioned  previously.    Northeastern  and 
Boston  Catholic  Television  could  cooperate  together  to  record  and 
transfit  video  portions  of  the  pilot,  to  MIT,  Boston  University,  Harvard 
U. /Mass. -Boston,  and  Boston  State.    Before  the  project,  those  insti- 
tutions would  decide  how  to  use  and  evaluate  the  programs. 

Cable  Television 


Of  all  the  new  media  available,  cable  television  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  apply  to  education.    Cable  is  not  well-developed  in  Massachusetts 
and  new  state  regulations  may  be  passed  by  the  legislature  this  year. 
Any  large-scale  use  of  cable  in  higher  education  would  involve  concerted 
long-range  efforts  to  work  out  arrangements  with  the  various  cable 
operations  in  the  state  (See  II. J. 3).     It  is  unlikely  that  in  the  short- 
term  such  arrangements  could  be  made. 

However,  there  are  some  immediate  opportunities  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  regional    cable  network.    Cable  companies  such  as  Pioneer 
Valley  p;Ck  up  the  cohere iai  stations  in  surrounding  areas  and  feed  that 
programming  to  subscribers.  The  cable  companies,  in  almost  all  cases,  will 
proviue  an  educational  channel  to  the  co^-uni ties  subscribing  to  that 
cable.    They  will  also  lay  the  cable  necessary  to  link  an  educational 
institution  to  the  cable  system 
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Video  and  Audio  Tape  Exchange 


Many  universities  produce  video  or  audio  tapes  that  are  then  t,,„. 
nutted  internally  to  classes.    These  individual  programs  III  IroiellT 
around  the  state  utilize  technology;  there  is  interest  and  aJU  • 
to  employ  communications  technology  to  assis?  in  tlachina     a  e™lnatl°" 
Still    because  of  inadequate  financing  andTo  centralizeS  TLn^' 
accomplishments  on  the  part  of  individual  institutions  fall  short  of 
the  ideal » 

To  avoid  duplications  of  effort  arrangements  must  be  initiated 
among  various  institutions  to  pool  resources,  talent  and  budgets 
R^.iprocal  tape  exchange  arrangements  should  be  made  within  each'eeo- 
graphic  service  area.  8 

Some  brands  of  videotape  equipment  are  compatible  with  one  another 
meaning  a  tape  recorded  on  one  brand  machine  can  be  played  back  on  another 
brand,  but  some  are  incompatible.    In  the  past  few  years,  the  heHcai  scan 
half-inch  videotape  equipment  has  been  standardized.    Most  institutions 
in  the  state  use  equipment  that  is  compatible  in  format  and  therefore 
software  can  be  exchanged  and  shared  among  the  institutions. 

A  large  majority  of  schools  around  the  State  have  videotape  eauiD- 
ment  that  will  record  and  playback  on  any  television  set  which  is  avail- 
able for  faculty  and  student  use  to  supplement  and  reinforce  teaching  and 
learning  (See  Tables).    Some  schools  have  produced  or  acquired  programs 
of  instruction  that  are  broadcast  over  closed  curcuit  television  or  radio 
or  distributed  to  classrooms  with  the  necessary  recording  and  playback 
equipment,    f- or  example,  Northeastern ■  s  Educational  Resource  Center  now 
provides  a  multi-media  learning  course  in  fundamental  psychology  and 
Bridgewatcr  State  College's  Division  of  Continuing  Education  of fers  video- 
tape  lectures  and  discussions  in  Contemporary  American  Civilization  These 
courses  combine  video  tapes,  audio  tapes,  reading  and  individual  contact  with 
instructors.    Instructors  videotape  a  lecture,  discussion  or  illus^ra 
tions  for  each  particular  topic  of  the  course.    Students  view  the  tape 
in  the  Instructional  Media  Center.    At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  student 
will  take  an  examination  to  be  used  in  final  evaluation  of  his  work. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  has  closed  circuit  audio  and  video  facilities 
but  their  use  is  limited.    Through  their  school  of  Industrial  Manage 
ment  and  in  cooperation  with  RCA,  they  are  experimenting  with  a  course 
on  marketing  management  for  RCA's  personnel.    WPI  does  however  make 
considerable  use  of  videotape  as  a  direct  faculty  aid.    Faculty  in  all 
discip lines  make  short  tapes  covering  specific  topics  in  their  courses 
so  students  can  review  difficult  material  or  learn  in  greater  depth 
than  lecture  time  on  a  given  topic  may  allow. 

Salem  State  College  has  instituted  an  Open  College  proaram 
which  started  in  1972.    The  Open  College  is  a  combination  of  independent 
stuuy,  taped  television,  and  conferences  and  seminars.    The  Open  Coilee 
concept  at  Salem  State  is  patterned  in  part  after  the  Open  Universitv  in 
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Britain.    In  fact,  the  taped  material  used  is  the  British  Open  Uni- 
versity's "Integrated  Approach  to  Philosophy,  History,  Literature  Art 
and  Music."    The  College  is  in  the  process  of  developing  additional  units 
of  instruction  for  the  Open  College.    Developmental  work  is  in  process 
at  the  departmental  levels. 


f.lm  Dean  i^lor  College  uses  videotape,  cassettes,  audio  tapes  and 
films  m  offering  part-time  students  course  work  in  Law  Enforcement, 
III'*  ??d  ^neral  course  offerings.    The  College  intends  to  begin  an 
open  college  experiment  m  the  future.    Suffolk  University  provides 
a  media  course  for  teachers  using  closed  circuit  TV.    The  University  of 

ce^er rtTln  *°5tZ  "  deVel°Pin*  -  —itiou.  multi-media  lelZing 
center  that  will  provide  course  material  for  the  university. 

Dean  Junior  College,  Babson  College,  Bentley  College,  Brandeis 
University,  Lesley  College,  and  Suffolk  University  are  al  par'ic^atine 
in  a  course  m  Basic  Computer  Programming.    Suffolk  Ilso  cooperates  " 
with  Babson  and  MIT  to  teach  the  uses  of  the  computer  as  a  research 
tool  m  chemistry  and  physics.    These  efforts  represent  some  of  the 
tew  instances  of  interinstitutional  cooperation  in  *v,«       *  ^ 
the  use  of  educational  technology.      °°peratlon  in  the  State  through 
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I I.J.I.     Inventory  of  Media  Facilities  in  u„.  u 

9i  Higher  nducatler  S  lenities  in  Massachu^ttc  Institution,  . 

The  following  data  details  rh*  av«;iflui    ^  , 
resource,  by  geogr.phic  m«£  ~^Ti£^i£5S& 

The  data  in  Table  I  shows  that  most  of  the  instituting 
dmg  to  the  questionnaire  have  video  tanP    P    !, lnstltutL10ns  respon- 

FHurthher',most  of  the  ^"^ioSi^i;^,^^-. 

which  indicates  that  institution,  uftL         nave  1/2    Sony  equipment, 

the  technical  capabil  ty  fZ  till  exltl*™5*?^  S6rVice  area*  have 

y     r  taPe  exchanges  and  program  sharing. 

Table  11 :  Inventory  of  Television  Recording  Facilities  in  \,a  u 

Institutions  of  Higher  EducatioU     3Cllltles  ln  M«sachusetts 

This  table  reveals  that  within  earh  nf  „ 
areas  there  is  0,e  or  more  televi "on  studio  f  Jl^lT^T^ 
gramming  and  recording  can  be  accomplished!  Y       ^  pr°" 
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A  I:      INVENTORY  OF  TELEVISION  STUDIO  FACILITIES 

0*  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
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(Old  format)  ) 

1/2* 

Sony 
G.E. 

X 

(irtenfield  C.C. 

2 
2 

Sony 
Sony 

1/2' 
1" 

Setchell-Carlson 

Sony 

Admiral 

X 

Hampshire  College 

8 

Sony  1 

ur 

3/4' 
1" 

Sony  VO-1600 
Sony  VP- 1000 

Sony 
Admiral 

2enith 

x 

X 

Snith  College 

4 

Sony 

!/:• 

Setchell-Carlson 

Sony 

yes 

U. /Mass. -Ann erst 

varied 

1/4' 

1  iM 

varied 

x 

i 
1 

X 

0 
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11 :       INVENTORY  OF  TELEVISION  RECORDING  FACILITIES 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

CENTRAL  REGION 


Worcester  Area 


INSTITUTION 


Anna  Maria  College  for 
Wonen 


VIDEO  TAPE  RECORDERS 


a 

3 


BRAND 


1     Sony  SV-3O0  lr 


TELEVISION  RECORDING  FACILITIES 
VIDEO  CASSFfu/b'tJUltoEVr 


BRAND 


VIDEO  TAPE  MONITORS 
OR  TV  SETS 


Ui 

3 

s 


BRAND 


Sony  505  RU 
SM  nonitor 


AUDIO  EQUIPMENT 


ui 

t 

Ui 


» 

B 

i 

-9 

ui 

3 


Assumption  College 


Craig  64-01 
Sony  3600 

EI  HA 
Panasonic 
31-30  EI HA 
Sony  Porta-pak 


1/2 
l/2< 

1/2' 


4  Craig 

4  Sony 


Central  New  England  Coll 
--Worcester  J.C. 


eg?s 


--Central  New  England 
College*  


Clark  University 


Sony' 
Panasonic 


1/2' 


Sony 

AdairaX 

Panasonic 

G.E . 


.'ollece  of  the  Holv  Cross 


Leicester  J .C . 


Ouinsiganond  C.C. 

^4      Sony  EIJ-l  1/2*1 

Satchel 1-Carlson 

1  X 

Worcester  Polytechnic  tnst 

r   :4    Sony  E?AJ  1/2' 
1    Sony  3/4* 
3    Sony  I" 

Sony  U -static 

Sony 

G.E. 

.  lectrohoae 

1 

X 

• 

Worcester  State  College 

S     Sony  porta.  1/2* 

pak  (3400) 
3     Sony  (3O00)  1/2' 
I      Sony  (320)  l" 

2S  RCA 
S  Magnavox 

 .  « 

X  X 

Central  New  England  College  itself  has  virtually  no  equipn 


resources  of  private  sources.  The 

Associate!  in  Worcester  and  can  depend  upon  TeleProaipter  to 
technolo, 


ogj. 


Fitchburg/Gardner  Area 


ent,  but  has  engaged  tlie 
College  has  a  videotape  capability  through  Videcon 

id  students  in  television 


Fitchburg  Stata  College  ] 

1/2* 

1 

S     Sony  EIJA  ^ 

3/4' 

v 

Mt.  Wachusett  C.C. 

2  Sony 
1  Sony 

r1 

1/2* 

FraiTiingham  Area 

Frajninghaa  State  College 


4  QSony 
j  <  Panasonic 

f  Anpex 
4  porta-pak  units 
(2  new  forraO 


Sony  U-matic 
Record  6  Playback 


RCA 


Magnavox 


1/21 
i"  . 


Panasonic 


1/2" 


G.E. 

Panasonic 
Sony 
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II:      INVENTORY  OF  TELEVISION  RECORDING  FACILITIES 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


Lynn/Salem  Area 


INSTITUTION 

TELEVISION  RECORDING  FACILITIES 

VIDEO  TAP  a  RECORDkRS 

OC  H 
ul  < 

*  1 

S  5 

*  BRAND  u- 

VIDEO  CASSETTE  EQuTP^Evl 

5  o 
z  BRAND 

ViUCO  lAPfc  MONITORS 
OR  TV  SETS 

UJ 

2  BRAND 

AUDIO  cQUIPXENT 

B  J. 

3  1 

Endicott  J.C. 

RCA 

X  X 

Gordon  College 

4  £Sony       1  1/2' 
JShibaden)  1,41 

Sony 

Shibsden 

X 

North  Shore  C.C.                1    2     Sony  CV2200  1/2*? 

RCA 

X  X 

Sales  State  College 

12  <Sony  1/2' 
w  7A»pex  1" 

fSetchell-Carlson 
100  ]  RCA 

(Sylvania 

x  x 

An do ver/ Lowe  11 

Lowell  State  College 

Area 

1 

1 

2  Zenith 
1  Motorola 
4  Dage 

X 

Lowell  Technical  Inst. 

1      Sony  1/2' 
1     Panasonic  1/2 

t 

r 

Setchell-Carlson  i      X  X 
Panasonic  ! 

Narthani  tstox  C.C. 

2     Concord  1/2' 
Cold  format) 

i 

Concord 

j  X 

Burlington/Bedford  Area 

Middlesex  C.C.                   |  1     Sony  1/7 

J  

Sony                          X  X 
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SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Brockton  Area 


TELEVISION  RECORD INC  FACILITIES 

INSTITUTION 

VIOEO  TAPE  RECORDERS 
g  S 

5  O 
*            BRAND  1 

video  cassette  squipklnt 

£»  o 
*            BRAND  u- 

OR  TV  SETS 

3 

1  BRAND 

AUDIO  EQUIPV-NT 

a 

s  a 

Bridgevater  State  College  1  :     Sonv  }/r 
*     I  2     Concord  1/2" 

RCA 

X 

Massasoit  C.C. 

6     Sony    ]  1/2"| 

J  r 

Panasonic 

X  X 

StonehiU  College 

5  fSony]  1/2" 
^JvC  ) 

RCA 

C.E. 
Sony 

yes 

i 

Fall  River/\ew  B( 

TlStOl  C.C. 

?dford  Area 

3     Ampex                V  1 
3     Sonv  ETAJ  1/2* 

G.E. 

X  X 

outheastern  Mass.  Univ. 

1     Sony  1/2 
5     Sony  3/4 
8     Aapex  1" 

t    5  Sony 7  3/4" 
«»    ^JVC  S  U-aatic 

IS  monitors 
62  receivers 
4   TV  projectors 

Magna vox 

RCA 

Conrac 
Miratal 

X  X 

—  ain  School  of  Design    ll      Sony  1/2't 

Sonv 

Falmouth/Barnstable  Area 

Cape  Cod  C.C.  [  2     Sony  P    |  I        Conrac  CUB23-C    1  X 


H:  INVENTORY  OF  TELEVISION  RECORDING  FACILITIES 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

BOSTON  REGION 


Boston  Area 


INSTITUTION' 
Afluinas  J.C. 

TtlXVlSION  RCCOnniNC  FACILlTirS 

Vlbr.0  I'APt  RlICJKUUCi  " 

2  i- 

*            BRAND  2 

VIULO  UlSSLriL  LQUll'MUN 

2  $ 
S  * 

*            BRAND  2 

1     VIiU.0  ;aI'L  ?'ONllijRS 
OR  TV  SETS 

S 

*  BRAND 

audio  i<i.r>::.v;- 

2 

P  {2 

«U  1 
WO  »j 

u  2 

Babjon  College 
lent  ley  College 

1  Panasonic 

2  Sony 

Sony 
Sony 

Panasonic 

!     x  x 
1 

Hue  Hills  Regional 
Technical  School 

|  2  Affpex 

1 

1 

1M 

J      Conrac  (video) 
B  Adniral 
CRF/ video 

X 

Boston  College 

B   <  Sony 

t  Panasonic 

1- 

*  

Sony 

Setchell-Carlson 

X  X 

Boston  Conservatory  of 
Boston  State  ColUo*  i 

i 

 — -  --a- 

Boston  University 

School  of  Public 
Cofiwium  cat  ions 

School  of  Cursing 
School  of  Education 

5       lUC  i» 
2       Sony  iM 

1  A*p#x  2" 

2  Sony  l" 

2      Sony  i/2" 
I       (old  format)  \fZ%i 
^      Sony  portabU 

)       Sony  (naw  1/2' 

fornat ) 
2       Sony  (bid  1/2' 

format) 
2      Anp#x  1" 
1  2" 
1       ConcoH  i" 

1       Sony  VL1600 
Z      Sony  VP 1000 

Sony  

Sony 
Adairal 
Ball  Bros. 

Sony 
Sony 

3otch  oil -Carlson 

X  X 
X  X 

x  x 

X 

Brandeis  University* 

Career  Academy 

1       Panasonic  1/2' 

Panasonic 

X 

Curry  College              1  2 

1/2' 

Sony 

X  X 

Eastern  Nararcne  Collet 

£  2  Sony 

\tv 

Sony 

X 

Haerson  College 

6  Shibadan 

2  Sony 
2  IHC 

1/4' 
1/4' 

1/2' 

Sony-Conrac 
RCA  ' 

yei 

Garland  J.C. 

1   j 

•    sp*e  facilittiea  for  film,  licited  information  Available. 
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H:  INVENTORY  OF  TELEVISION  RECORDING  FACILITIES 
W  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

BOSTON  REGION 


Boston  Area,  cont'd. 


TELEVISION  RECORDING  FACILITIES 

INSTITITTION 

VIDEO  TAPE  RECORDERS 

2  s 

3  o 
*           BRAND  «*• 

VIDEO  CASSETTE  EQUIPMENT 

*  H 
UJ  < 

a  i 

S  5 

*  BRAND  * 

VIDEO  TAPE  MONITORS 
OR  TV  SETS 

ua 
S 

=c  BRAND 

AUDIO  EQUIPMENT 

iii 

P  i 

§  I 

s  a 

Graha  J  .C. 

6 

3 
1 
1 

IOC  1" 
Sony  1/2* 
Sony  cassette 
Awpex  1" 

Sony  Record/ 
Playback 

Setchell-Carlson 
Miratel 

G.E. 

X 

Harvard  University  , 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Sony  AV-3650  ;/:'] 
Sonv  AV-3600  1/2' 
Sony  EV-320F  1" 
Sony  EV-310  1" 
Sony  EV-200  1" 

*        3ony  »  r  -  iuuu 

U-watic  cassette 

p 1 avback 
1       Sony  VO-1600  3/4" 

U-matic  cassette 

playback 

3       Sony  11" 
3       Sony  18" 
3       Conrac  2S" 
2       Ball  Bros. 9  M 
2      Sony  Trinitron 
12" 

X  X 

lasell  J.C. 

X 

Mass.  Bay  C.C. 

1 

Aapex  1" 

Stroaberg-         I  yes 

Carlson 

"ass.  Colleze  of  Art           t  2 

i/r 

i 

Panasonic  X 

Mass.  College  of 
Ootometrv 

2 

Sony  AV-3600  1/2* 

Sony  CVM-920V 

X 

Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy 

* 

Sony  1/2' 

i 

Sony 

G.E. 

X  X 

■ 



Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology 

17  f  Anpex      ^  1/2" 
J  Sony        7  3/4" 
1  Panasonic/  1" 

[  JVC  1 

Sony 
JVC 

i 

Conral 

Sony 

Setchell-Carlson 
Shibaden 

X  X 

"i5s.  Radio  &  Electronics 
School 

various 

"ount  Ida  J.C. 

2 

Sony  3/4' 

Sony 

X 

•»e*  England  Conservatory  | 
of  Music  I 

X  X 

*e*burv  J.C.  ' 

Sony  1/2' 

Sony 

Sevton  Col  lege 

i  

i           Panasonic  1/2* 

Sony 

X  X 

Northeast  Broadcasting 
School 

1 

Sony  1/2' 

yes 

X 

Northeastern  University 

7 
2 
2 

Sony  1" 
Sony  EIAS  1/2' 
Sony  CV 
Panasonic 
Shibaden 

Setchell-Carlson 

Conrac 

Zenith 

Sony 

Sears 

Adair a 1 

X  x 

Pine  Manor  J.C, 

1  Sony 

Sony  ! 

Kcgis  Col  lege 

!    1       Sonv  AV-3600    1/2''                                         j           Sony                   ;       X  X 

Rets  Electronics  School 

i    l       Sonv                 j 'jli                                         :           Ad/cirai               ;  X 

Siaaons  College 

7       Sony                l/2j'                                       j           Sony                  j  y«* 

1       Sony                 1"  1   

Suffolk  University 

i 

u_ 

Panasonic        .,,'„                                                Panasonic           |  X 

Sony                     1    i  

Tufts  University 

i  2 

1  7 
!  3 

Panasonic  \/Z 

i/2 

Sorry  1" 

f  2       Sony  recorders    1/2" ^44       RCA                    ,      A  X 
|13      Sony  players             jl4      Sony  j 

Kc lies  ley  College                1  S 

Sony                If  2 

1                                        |          Sony  * 
1                                         1          P.CA  1 

Wentverth  Institute              1  1 

Sony                 1/2'1          Sony  i/2' 

4       Sonv                    ?      X  X 

W-  -•leek  CoMeze                  1  2 

1/21                ■  - 

3                                j  * 

9 
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Introduction 

The  following  map  of  the  Commonwealth  indicates  what  communities 
had  granted  franchises  for  cable  TV  systems  as  of  March  1973.  According 
to  information  published  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  26  March  1973,  a  total 
of  92  franchises  had  been  granted  by  the  Massachusetts  Community  Antenna 
Television  Commission  (CATV)  as  of  20  March  1973.    Of  the  9^    51  towns 
reported  operational  systems,  some  of  which  may  have  been  only  demonstra- 
tion units  at  the  time. 

This  information,  displayed  in  the  following  map,  is  of  course 
partial  and  incomplete.    By  September  of  1973,  the  CATV  Commission  ex- 
pects to  have  available  more  extensive  information,  thus  making  possible 
the  compilation  of  franchises  granted  since  the  six  month  moratorium  on 
now  franchises  (20  September  19":  thru  20  March  1973)  and  an  indication 
of  which  systems  are  operational  and  which  are  still  at  the  demonstration 
stage,    l-or  an  extensive  survey  of  the  whole  problem  of  educational 
planning  for  TV  systems  in  Massachusetts,  readers  of  this  report  are 
referred  to  another  MACE  sponsored  study,  The  Here,  Now  and  Tomorrow 
of  Cable  Television  in  Education.*  ~  


*Subtitlod:  A  Planning  Guide  for  School  Superintendants  and  School 
Committees.  Creative  Studies,  Inc.,  Boston  m0  Octobo-  r07V — ^~  ~*  . 
H.  Lovinc,  Study  Director.  '      Uctooe.  .9o,  ,  N*.  l0Cy 
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II.K.l.    Geographic  Distribution  of  Institutions 


The  following  maps  show  the  locations  of  institutions  in  Massachu- 
setts which  constitute  the  Education  Periphery. 

Map  #1  shows  the  distribution  of  proprietary  and  independent  insti- 
tutions across  the  State.      Included  are  schools  which  have  either  a  full- 
time  or  a  part-time  program  or  both.    These  schools  were  identified  from 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  listing  of  proprietary 
and  independent  schools,  the  Yellow  Pages  listings,  and  newspaper  adver- 
tising. 

These  institutions  are  clearly  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  particularly  Boston.    This  concentration  may  be  explained  by 
several  factors.    First,  competition  from  public  institutions  has  until 
recently  been  minimal  in  the  Boston  area.    Secondly,  some  specialty 
schools  such  as  florist  and  cooking  schools  must  be  in  large  centers  of 
population  to  draw  enough  students. 

Map  #2  shows  the  distribution  of  public  regional  vocational-technical 
schools  and  agricultural  institutes.    They  appear  to  be  randomly  spread 
across  the  State,  and  significantly  not  concentrated  in  Boston.  This 
may  be  because  proprietary  institutions  and  other  local  technical  institu- 
tions are  currently  serving  vocational  needs  in  Boston. 

Map  *3  shows  the  distribution  of  adult  education  programs  in  the 
public  school  systems  which  have  courses  beyond  basic  education.  An 
adult  education  program  is  required  in  any  city  over  50,000.  Thus 
the  programs  are  spread  across  the  urban  and  suburban  areas .  The 
Boston  area  is    also  served  by  the  extensive  programs  of  the  private 
non-profit  Boston  and  Cambridge  Centers  for  Adult  Education • 

Home  study  and  correspondence  schools  also  serve  Massachusetts 
residents,  but  there  is  no  generalizable  pattern  of  residence  of 
students  across  the  state.    Some  schools  draw  from  small  towns,  others 
from  the  Boston  area* 
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U.K. 2.     Trends  in  Enrollments 


Proprietary  Institutions 

Increased  leisure  time  and  uncertainty  about  the  stability  of  the 
job  market  tend  to  account  for  the  biggest  enrollment  increases  in  the 
proprietaries.    Flight  schools,  for  example,  almost  unanimously  report 
a  healthy  increase  in  the  past  five  years,  an  increase  the  owners  or 
managers  attribute  to  the  greater  amounts  of  free  time  among  the  more 
™l  i?.^e  stfte  wh0  can  afford  the  traditional  $1000  minimum  fee. 
Only  one  flight  school  in  the  survey  reported  a  serious  drop  in  enroll- 
ment,  a  drop  which  was  attributable,  according  to  the  owner,  to  the 
tact  that  the  school  was  located  in  a  depressed  area  and  that  the  school 
was  in  competition  both  with  others  like  it  and  with  a  new  flight  pro- 
gram being  offered  by  a  neighboring  public  institution. 

The    second  area  of  substantial  increase  in  enrollment  was  found 
in  those  schools  offering  "back  up"  training  to  men  and  somen  whose 
original  career  plans  (teaching,  for  example)  were  thwarted  by  the 
lack  of  available    jobs  or  whose  present  jobs  either  are  not  finan- 

latl    ^7  °r  aPPear  less  secure  now  than  when  they  were  first 
undertaken.    The  beneficiaries  of  these  unstable  conditions  include 
computer  programming  institutions,  real  estate  schools,  and  some  sec- 
retarial schools,  who  report  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  disenchan- 
ted liberal  arts  graduates.    One  tractor-trailer  school  also  cited  an 
increased  demand  due  to  layoffs  in  "indoor- type"  jobs  and  to  the  in- 

ofeea^Joymeeni!Z-ti0n  *  edUCati°n  iS  n°  lon*er  a 

Those  schools  where  enrollment  has  remained  stable  or  has  fluctu- 
ated since  1967  or  1968  (the  years  most  schools  report  a  significant 
decrease  in  the  student  population)  report  three  basic  reasons  for 
their  failure  to  show  significant  increases.    The  most  frequently 
cited  source  of  difficulty  was  the  growing  number  of    public  institu- 
tions -  mostly  on  the    college  level  but  in  some  cases  among  high 
schools  -  which  offer  the    same  courses  for  less  than  the  proprletar- 
studJrTlZ 1  Pr°Prietaries  uinsist  that  the  private  schools  caS  train 
students  for  far  less  than  this  training  will  eventually  cost  the  state 
Others  simply  say  that  a  serious,  wasteful  duplication  of  efforts 

■  I    u6  5choolf  cite  the  iack  of  cooperation  which  they  maintain 

XZt  X!  r  b6tWeen  the  pUbUc  and  ProPrietary  institutions  and  suggest 
that  their  own  success  in  the  future  will  depend  on  better  communi- 
cation betw  «n  the  two  types  of  schools. 

rhn-  ^  fcondrs°Urce    0f  dissatisfaction  among  the  proprietaries  Is 
thai  the  lack  of  funds  available  to  potential  students  keeps  these  stu- 
aents  away  (or  sends  them  in  se     :h  of  a  public  program).    A  number  of 
proprietaries  insisted  that  only  trough  state  and  federal  funding 
could  they  expect  to  continue  to  offer  their  services.    Two  schools 

2^rSSL°CWKC,nH   SrenCC   t0    CUtbaCKS    ^    fedGral    fUndln*    f°r  SUCh  „„>- 

gram*  as  WIN  and  Manpower,  programs  which  enabled  low-income  students 
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to  pay  for  courses  in  +he  proprietaries.    A  representative  of  one  of 
these  schools,  a  hairdressing  academy,  insisted  that  the  demand  for 
graduates  in  cosmetology  far  exceeds  the  number  of    young  men  and 
women  who  can  afford  to  attend  the  school.    WIN,  she  said,  had  offered 
numerous  young  people  the  opportunity  for  schooling  and  a  career. 

Finally,  the  schools  bemoaned  the  lack  of  respect       or  "academic 
stature11,  as    one  owner  put  it       accorded  the  proprietaries  in  compar- 
ison with  the  public  institutions.    High  school  guidance  counselors 
were  frequently  criticized  for  transfering  their  bias  against  propri- 
etaries on  to  graduating  seniors.    They  seem  to  be  hopeful  that  the 
upsurge  in  interest  surrounding  vocational  training  will  give  to  their 
programs  the  "stature"  they  deserve . 

Adult  Education  Programs 

Adult  education  programs  have  by  and  large  increased  enrollments, 
some  dramatically,    even  in  areas  with  surrounding  community  colleges 
expanding  noncredit  programs,  enrollments  have  risen  in  the  high  school 
programs .    The  extent  of  increase  in  both  the  community  college  and 
public  high  school  programs  is  indicative  of  the  nationwide  trend  to 
increasing  participation  in  noncredit  adult  education. 

Some  programs,  such  as  Worcester's,  and  the  Boston  and  Cambridge 
Adult  Center  programs,  respond  quickly  to  changing  tastes  in  leisure- 
time  interests.    They  offer  a  variety  of  current  "esoteric"  courses  to 
people  who  now  have  more  leisure  time  than  thev  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Other  causes  of  increasing  enrollments  are  shifts  and  growth  in 
population  in  the  suburban  areas  and  the  rising  cost  of  food  and  house- 
hold items.    Women  are  coming  back  into  practical  arts  courses  to  save 
money. 

Home  Study  Schools 

The  schools  reporting  trend  data  all  showed  a  drop  in  enrollments 
in  Massachusetts  over  the    last  few  years.    Perhaps  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  increasing  competition  from  new  continuing  education 
programs  in  the  public  sector.    People  in  areas  surrounding  new  cam- 
puses may  prefer  formal  classes  to  correspondence  work. 

Independent  Schools 

Several  non-proprietary  independent  schools  are  included  in  these 
periphery  charts  and  tables  which  follow.    The  reasons  they  are  include 
here  are  explained  in  the  introduction  to  this  report  and  have  to  do  wi 
the  original  boundaries  of  the  study  as  regards  private  institutions 
(sizeable  program  or  A I CUM  member). 


Note  to  Trend  Charts  Which  Follow 


The  reader  is  ;dviscd  when  seeking  to  interpret  the  trend  of  a  particular 
program  to  (a)  refer  to  the  interpretive  discussion  above  and  in  Section 
III.B.  of  this  report;  (b)  compare  the  charts  with  the  area  trend  charts 
for  the  degree-granting  institutions  in  Section  III.B.  and  the  program 
inventory  (Section  II. C.)  for  those  institutions  and  (c)  compare  the 
chart  to  those  of  other  peripheral  institutions  in  the  same  geographic, 
area  and  offering  the  same  programs  of  study  (see  tables  following  trend 
charts) . 
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II, ICS.   Inventory  of  Programs 


Proprietary  Institution! 

Proprietary  vocational  schools  fall  Into  five  catagorlas:  (1) 
business  and  office  occupations,  (2)  skill  trades  and  technical,  (3) 
cosmetology,  (4)  medical  and  health,  and  (S)  all  others. 

While  some  proprietaries  operate  evening  classes  only,  the  vast 
Majority  operate  full-time  day  program  In  conjunction  with  adult  eve- 
ning divisions.   Because  of  the  economic  tle-ln  between  the  results  of 
the  school  and  evening  courses,  the  educational  trends  and  the  economic 
impact  on  the  day  school  operations  must  also  be  considered  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  what  might  happen  to  evening  school  programs. 

The  following  questions  are  addressed  for  each  type  of  school: 

-  how  have  proprietaries  responded  to  changing  interests  of 
students 

-  what  are  v  ompletion  rates  of  proprietary  students 

-  what  types  of  cooperation  or  coordination  with  other  insti- 
tutions exist 

-  what  have  been  trends  in  enrollment 
Category  1:    Business  and  Office  Occupations 

Proprietary  schools  have  a  faster  response  rate  to  new  and  changing 
interests  than  the  core  degree-granting  institutions: 

1.  Entry  into  the  field  of  computer  programming  and  data  process- 
ing by  business  schools  proceeded  offerings  from  public  institutions 
and  private  colleges  by  several  years. 

2.  Specially  designed  outreach  programs  for  veterans  have  been 
initiated  by  private  schools  in  response  to  this  market,  while  tradi- 
tional higher  education  institutions  have  relied  more  upon  their  repu- 
tations as  academic  institutions  to  attract  the  veteran. 

3.  Programs  in  the  field  of  retailing  and  fashion  merchandising 
and  interior  decorating  have  been  growing  in  proprietary  schools,  while 
public  institutions  are  just  now  looking  into  the  possibilities. 

4.  The  use  of  alphabetic  shorthand  was  introduced  in  private  busi- 
ness schools  in  response  to  student  needs. 

5.  Proprietary  schools  have  the  flexibility  to  modify  programs 
through  shortening  the  time  required  to  master  a  subject.   This  has  re- 
sulted in  student  interest  in  concentrated  programs  of  study.  Examples: 
Hickox  Secretarial  eight-week  shorthand- typing;  Andovor  School  of  Busi- 
ness six-week  modules. 

Proprietary  schools  have  higher  student  completion  rates  in  thtir 
programs  than  core  institutions  do  for  several  reasons.    (1)  The  programs 
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are  short,  highly  directional  in  scope,  and  career  related.    (2)  The 
tuition  charges  are  higher  than  in  public  institutions  which  results 
in  a  student  body  that  has  given  more  thought  to  enrolling  and  has  a 
higher  investment  in  getting  something  out  of  the  program.   The  axiom 
that  something  is  worth  only  what  you  pay  for  it  holds  true  in  education 
as  well.    (3)   Schools  surveyed  showed  more  than  70%  average  completion. 
Since  students  are  enrolled  by  individual  courses  rather  than  degree 
programs,  both  the  institution  and  the  student  would  classify  as  com- 
pleted those  people  Mho  finish  the  individual  course  in  which  they  were 
enrolled. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  where  proprietary  business  schools 
have  gone  out  of  business  because  of  competition  from  lower-priced 
public  programs  and  branch  campuses  opening  in  their  geographic  araa. 
Hie  loss  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  programs  is  as  much 
affected  by  competition  for  full-time  day  students  as  it  is  by  compe- 
tition for  continuing  education  evening  students.   Typically,  propri- 
etary business  schools  have  few  part-time  students  (students  enrolled 
for  less  than  a  full-time  program  in  the  day-time  division).  Some 
examples  of  schools  that  have  gone  out  of  business  are: 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial,  Hyannis 
Andover  Institute  of  Business,  Brockton 
Campbell  Business  School,  New  Bedford 
Ward  Secretarial  School,  Worcester 
Stevens  Business  College,  Hubbardston 
Lowell  Commercial  College,  Lowell 
Suburban  Business  School,  Walt ham 
Bryant  Mcintosh,  Lawrence 
Salem  Commercial  School,  Salem 
Andover  Institute  of  Business,  Lynn 
Burdett  College,  Lynn 
Nary  Brooks  School,  Boston 
Wynuom  Secretarial,  Boston 
Pierce  Secretarial,  Boston 
Victor  Comptometer  School,  Boston 
Drake  School  of  Business,  Boston 

The  closings  of  these  schools  have  been  within  the  last  five  years, 
many  of  them  within  the  last  year  or  two.   While  competition  from  lower- 
priced  public  institutions  was  not  the  sole  factor,  it  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  closing  of  many  of  these  institutions. 

Particularly  in  the  Northeast  region  have  proprietary  institutions 
been  affected  by  the  opening  of  public  campuses.   The  process  by  which 
community  colleges  accept  waiting- list  students  into  evening  programs 
in  the  fall  and  move  them  at  midyear  into  full-time  programs  is  compe- 
tition for  both  evening  and  day  programs  at  proprietaries. 
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In  one  case,  Lowell  Commercial  College  was  turned  down  in  late 
August  by  10  students  they  expected  to  enroll  in  the  full-time  day 
secretarial  program.    These  students  would  bo  attending  instead  a 
branch  campus  of  the  community  college  just  opened  in  the  evenings  in 
Lowell.   The  loss  of  revenue  was  enough  to  put  the  school  into  a  finan- 
cial loss  and  at  the  end  of  the  1971-72  school  year  Lowell  C.  C.  closed. 

Proprietary  business  schools  for  the  most  part  do  not  offer  compar- 
able programs  to  those  at  the  community  colleges.   The  business  school 
program  is  less  comprehensive  and  does  not  normally  lead  to  a  degree. 
But,  since  many  evening  school  students  enroll  on  a  course  by  course 
basis,  the  duplication  of  such  courses  as  shorthand,  typing,  account- 
ing, and  other  business  subjects  has  the  effect  of  siphoning  off  enough 
enrollment  to  make  them  unprofitable.   An  example  of  this  is  in  New 
Bedford,  where  public  institutions  are  offering  programs  on  a  course 
by  course  basis  which  competes  directly  with  the  only  remaining  pro- 
prietary business  school  in  the  area:   Plus,  Kinyon  *  Campbell.   The  latter 
have  now  decided  to  discontinue  all  evening  courses  with  the  excep- 
tion of  typing.  r 

.   -j1"*1!!?2..11  beca**  P°»»ible  for  any  2-year  programs  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  for  degree-granting  status.    Several  business 
schools  are  now  seriously  considering  becoming  degree-granting.  They 
wish  to  do  so  primarily  to  improve  their  competitive  position  with 
institutions  now  offering  degrees.    *hile  the  opportunity  to  award  the 
degree  to  evening  students  could  exist,  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
the  students  attending  private  business  schools  or  the  schools  themselves 
see  this  as  a  major  goal.    It  is  for  the  full-time  day  students  that 
these  institutions  are  interested  in  the  associate  degree.    Such  schools 
as  Salter  Secretarial,  Katharine  Gibbs,  Bryant  and  Stratton,  Andover 
School  of  Business  and  Chandler  have  indicated  their  intentions  to  file 
for  degree-granting  status. 


Category  2:    Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

Trade  and  technical  schools  have  in  some  cases  developed  transfer 
relations  with  degree-granting  institutions.    Examples:    ITT  >ch 
Institute  has  students  transfering  to  Northeastern  U.,  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute and  wentworth  College.    Similar  arrangements  exist  for  schools  like 
Mass  Radio  Electronics  and  Northeastern  Industrial  Tech.   To  date,  there 
have  been  no  arrangements  for  cross-registration  of  course  offerings 
or  joint  responsibility  for  programs  making  up  a  curriculum  major. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  of  proprietaries  responding  quickly 
to  changing  student  interests.   N.  E.  School  of  Appliance  introduced 
programs  in  microwave  oven  repair  and  maintenance,  trash  smashers  and 
ice  making  machines  within  one  month  of  determining  that  students 
wanted  to  know  more  about  these  appliances  as  part  of  the  preparation 
for  job  placement.    ITT  Tech  introduced  a  whole  new  curriculum  in  air, 
heating  and  refrigeration,  taking  one  year  from  the  time  of  conception 
to  implementation.   Much  of  the  time  lag  was  needed  because  of  adninis- 
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trativt  procedures  which  involved  getting  approval  from  the  State  Dept. 
of  education.   Mass  Radio  Electronics  started  a  program  in  solid  state 
electronics,  taking  only  threo  months  to  put  it  into  the  curriculum  once 
the  decision  had  been  made  that  there  was  sufficient  student  and  employ- 
er interest. 

In  the  trade  and  technical  field,  evening  programs  typically  take 
twice  as  long  to  complete  as  full-time  day  programs.    Completion  rates 
vary  from  a  low  of  40%  in  a  course  which  requires  two  years  evenings 
to  as  high  as  80%  in  courses  which  are  50  weeks  long.   Quite  often  the 
students'  failure  to  complete  the  entire  course  is  caused  by  his  accept- 
ing employment  in  the  field  after  reaching  some  acceptable  level  of 
competency. 

Proprietary  trade  and  technical  schools  have  not  found  competition 
from  the  lower-priced  public  programs  on  the  postsecondary  level  to  be 
their  main  source  of  competition.    Because  of  the  present  academic 
structure  at  concmity  colleges  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  direct 
competition  on  a  course  by  course  comparison.    However,  one  notable 
example  which  runs  counter  to  the  pattern  is  Springfield  Technical 
Community  College,  with  its  strong  course  offerings  in  all  the  various 
trade  and  technical  skills.   The  main  source  of  competition  is  from 
the  now  expanding  regional  vocational  technical  schools  whicn  offer 
evening  and  adult  programs  at  their  facility.   As /these  schools  become 
more  numerous,  there  will  be  a  definite  competitive  squeeze  on  the  exist 
ing  proprietaries. 

At  this  time,  there  are  very  few  programs  which  show  any  coopera- 
tion between  the  proprietary  and  public  sectors.    One  is  an  arrangement 
made  by  Cohasset  High  School  to  have  one  o*  its  high  school  students 
take  his  academic  subjects  at  the  hi^h  school  but  courses  in  electronics 
not  available  in  Cohasset,  at  ITT  Tech.    This  type  of  arrangement 
offers  interesting  possibilities  for  the  future  as  an  alternative  to 
the  creation  of  a  massive  voc/tech  school  system. 

The  trend  in  enrollments  in  some  trade  and  technical  schools  is 
slightly  up,  with  programs  like  auto  technology  enjoying  substantial 
demand.   tMost  of  the  trade  and  technical  schools  have  programs  of  less 
than  two  years  duration,  and  cannot  qualify  for  degree-granting  status. 
At  this  time  none  of  them  have  shown  ;iny  real  interest  in  doing  so. 
The  way  to  compete  is  to  offer  something  which  the  public  sector  has  not 
offered  and  do  a  better  job  in  training  and  placing  the  students  than 
is  now  available  in  the  public  sector. 

Category  3:    Cosmetology  Schools 

Since  cosmetology  is  an  industry,  which  by  Its  very  nature  is  style- 
conscious  and  in  a  continual  process  of  change,  schools  of  cosmetology 
are  quick  to  respond  to  changing  interests  of  the  student,  the  employer 
and  the  public.    A  typical  situation  would  be  in  the  Introduction  ot  new 
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styling  techniques.   Within  one  month  of  their  creation  the  cosmetology 
school  would  have  made  them  a  part  of  its  curriculum.   Another  example 
of  response  to  student  interest  has  been  the  introduction  of  courses  in 
styling,  cleaning  and  repairing  wigs. 

The  completion  rate  for  part-time  students  is  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  66-851.    This  is  in  part  due  to  tho  individualization  of  inst- 
ruction whore  the  student  can  stop-out  and  then  come  back  into  the  pro- 
tram.    Contrary  to  other  types  of  schools,  cosmetology  programs  convert 
■ore  students  from  part-time  programs  to  full-time. 


There  is  little  competition  with  public  institutions  on  the  post- 
secondary  level  in  the  field  of  cosmetology.    The  main  concern  is  the 
movement  within  the  public  secondary  school  sector  to  expand  vocational 
offerings  into  the  cosmetology  field.    A  school  that  has  gone  out  of 
business  because  of  competition  from  Upper  Cape  Cod  Vocational  Technical 
School  is  Rogers  School  of  Beauty  Culture.    Programs  now  in  the  planning 
stage  at  other  Voc/Techs  will  have  a  similar  effect  on  cosmetology 
schools  in  communities  such  as  Haverhill,  Pramingham  and  Marlboro. 

~  Jhe  5ei?nd!ir!f  sch001  lev,1»  there  arf  »o»«e  spotty  examples  of 

S?^  I  J    ,     V19  Melro5e  Betuty  Academy  has  a  program  with  Melrose 
High  School  under  P.L.  90-576.    Fall  River  has  agreed  to  use  a  local 
beauty  school  temporarily  while  the  vocation.!  school  is  being  set  un. 
Brockton  is  working  out  a  program  with  LeBaron  Beauty  Academy  to  offer 
a  program  funded  under  Title  III. 

Category  4:   Medical  and  Health 

Host  medical  and  health  educational  facilities  are  operated  either 
by  degree-granting  institutions  or  hospital-affiliated  schools  of  nursing. 
The  few  proprietary  medical  facilities  are  operating  with  limited  curri- 
culums.    They  have  no  arrangements  for  transfer  of  credits  to  degree- 
granting  institutions  located  in  Massachusetts.    Except  for  the  intern- 
ship programs  that  they  have  for  the  students  to  obtain  practical  exper- 
ience there  is  no  working  arrangement  with  any  outside  institution. 

Since  these  schools  are  offering  limited  curriculum*  there  is  little 
new  going  on  in  response  to  student  interest.    The  students  come  for  the 
specific  program  being  offered,  and  only  changes  in  licensing  requirements 
or  employer  needs  would  bring  about  any  change  in  their  present  offerings. 

Programs  for  medical  lab  assistants  and  medical  and  dental  assistants 
run  for  38  to  40  weeks,  2  to  3  evenings  per  week.   The  rate  of  completion 
is  85-95*  and  tho  directors  of  the  schools  attribute  the  high  rate  of 
completion  to  the  shortness  of  the  course  and  the  occupational  relevancy 
of  the  course  content. 

The  proprietary  schools  choose  areas  of  education  within  their  field 
that  do  not  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  public  sector.  They 
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can  not  compete  directly  with  community  colleges  having  extensive* 
financial  resources  and- offering  courses  at  a  low  price. 

The  trend  in  enrollment  is  flat,  at  a  time  when  medical  and 
health  training  has  expanded  greatly.   Most  of  this  expansion  has  boon 
in  the  public  sector.    However,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  in  proprietaries  who  have  either  some  college  education  or 
are  women  re-entering  the  employment  market  after  taking  time  out  for 
marriage  and  family.  * 

None  of  the  proprietary  schools  have  plans  to  seek  degree-grant  in? 
privileges,  nor  do  they  plan  to  enter  the  more  expensive  and  technically 
involved  areas  such  as  X-ray,  and  medical  technician.    The  high  cost  of 
providing  lab  equipment  for  these  programs  and  the  competition  from 
community  colleges  are  primary  inhibitors. 

Category  S:    Other  institutions 

• 

The  fifth  category  includes  schools  offering  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams such  as  truck  driving,  floral  design,  broadcasting,  heavy  equipment 
operation   aircraft  maintenance,  optical  lens  grinding,  culinarv,  real 
estate,  salesmanship,  and  many  more.    Because  there  are  only  a  few  of 
each  dispersed  throughout  the  state  conclusions  about  them  as  a  group 
cannot  be  made.    However,  they  do  share  some  common  characteristics. 
Their  programs  are  short,  they  offer  one  or  two  programs  and  their 

J      V!  SerVe  tbei!  market  is  a  fun'tion  of  economic  factors,  general 
public  interest  and  the  entrepreneurial  ability  to  see  a  marketable 

!!f!        Th!Se  sc*00is  have  no  relationships  with  degree-granting  in- 
stitutions since  their  programs  are  designed  to  lead  to  a  job  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course. 

*u    *P!,nrb?r  ?f  Pro*rams  available  and  schools  enetring  or  leaving 
the  field  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  students'  rising  or  fallim* 
interest  in  what  the  institution  has  to  offer.    Since  these  institutions 
are  not  comparable  to  the  community  college  or  other  public  institutions 
they  have  not  competed  directly.    However,  the  trend  for  community  col- 
leges and  other  degree-granting  institutions  to  offer  courses  throuch 

titlln  ?k2 tJ?T^tl  §C  u  iC°  ??*  present  those  8ch00ls  *ith  compe- 
£  JS\  ??   attending  this  type  of  proprietary  school  is  doink 

£LS!L     "I?      leg°  CTedit  but  t0  aco-uire  sonm  specific  skill  or 

oHh!  fh:or?thnC?m,nUnity  SerViCe  ?r0gram  at  Publlc  institutions  operates 
on  the  theory  that  any  course  can  be  offered  as  long  as  there  is  suffi- 

?i?!J«n!Ir0 1lm?nt/nd  thS  cost  ?f  operating  the  program  is  sustained  from 

V  u1^5  J^0'  oxPaMion  ^  the  public  sector  is  a  real  threat 
to  the  individual  school  which  must  rely  on  one  or  two  courses  for  its 

rS.. WJSK1  off;ringS.may  be  P^ticularly  threatening,  since 
a  school's  main  selling  card  may  be  convenience  of  location. 
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Public  Regional  Vocational-Technical  Schools  and  Agricultural  Institutes 


Data  on  programs  in  the  regional  vocational-technical  schools  was 
obtained  from  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education.   Tho  information  provicod  was  that  all  post- 
secondary  (or  13th  and  14th  grades)  level  programs  in  operation  wore 
full-time  and  during  the  day.   Although  ovoning  courses  are  ccnduciod, 
they  are  at  the  secondary  level  (11th  and  12th  grades). 

However,  the  potential  for  part-time  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams at  the  postsccondary  level  exists  in  the  regional  vocational- 
technical  schools.   The  greatest  strength  of  these  schools  is  their 
extensive,  up-to-date  facilities  for  technical  training.    No  specific 
information  is  yet  available  on  expansion  of  postsecondary  courses  into 
the  part-time  evening  programs  of  the  public  regional  vocational-tech- 
nical schools. 

These  schools  have  already  developed  some  cooperative  arrangements 
with  community  colleges  (see  Section  II. E  on  cooperative  efforts)  and 
more  such  arrangements  are  likely  in  both  full  and  part-time  post- 
secondary  programs. 

Adult  Education  Programs 

The  heaviest  concentrations  of  courses  are  in  the  traditional 
areas  of  arts  and  crafts  and  family  and  personal  interests  (including 
home  economics).    These  courses  in  painting,  cooking,  sewing,  and  othor 
crafts  have  been  offered  for  many  years.   Classes  in  Evening  Practical 
Arts  arc  subsidized  by  the  state. 

A  few  courses  arc  also  typically  offered  in  typing  and  other  busi- 
ness skills,  and  in  general  academic  areas,  particularly  foreign  lan- 
guages.   Courses  at  the  secondary  level  are  not  included  in  this  survey. 
Courses  in  auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  and  other  trade  subjects  arc  also 
offered  by  a  majority  of  schools. 

High  level  professional  courses  in  engineering  or  business  are 
not  typically  offered,  nor  courses  in  social  or  community  service  sub- 
jects, child  care,  or  education. 

Courses  in  cultural  and  current  interest  areas  nre  concentrated 
in  some  programs  such  as  Worcester  and  the  two  adult  centers  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge. 

Typically,  there  is  no  limit  on  what  adult  education  programs  can 
offer  in  the  way  of  new  subjects.   The  effective  limit  on  the  program 
is  student  interest:    no  course  will  be  given  unless  it  attracts  ;> 
minimum  number,  usually  fifteen,  of  students.   Thus  courses  may  be 
offered  which  arc  never  actually  given. 

Adult  education  programs  have  a  variety  of  means  of  assessing 
local  interest  in  subjects.    Advisory  boards  from  the  community,  sur- 
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vcys  of  current  students  and  suggestions  from  individual  students, 
ami,  to  a  lesser  extent,  surveys  of  local  citizens  are  all  utilized. 
Many  programs  will  consciously  test  local  interest  by  advertising  new 
courses  to  see   if  enough  people  will  enroll* 

This  system  has  a  great  deal  ox  flexibility  for  diversity  and 
change,  which  in  most  cases  is  not  capitalized  upon.    One  problem  is 
in  publicity.    In  Worcester  an  extensive  campaign  to  bring  new  students 
into  the  program  successfully  captured  community  interest  and  enroll- 
ments rose  in  new  areas.    Another  problem  is  the  fifteen- student  limit. 
Although  there  may  be  seven  people  in  one  town  and  eight  people  in  an 
adjacent  town  interested  in  a  course,  neither  program  will  offer  it. 
The  Concord-Carlisle,  Lincoln-Sudbury,  Acton-Boxborough  joint  publica- 
tion of  courses  is  an  attempt  to  overcoin  this  difficulty.  Citizens 
of  any  one  town  can  attend  a  school  in  another  town  without  paying  a 
higher  fee. 

The  main  barrier  to  changing  programs  is  probably  the  misconcep- 
tion oi  many  citizens  of  the  adult  education  program  as  only  offering 
evening  practical  arts.  If  programs  expand,  public  awareness  and  in- 
terest would  also  change, 

• 

Home  Study  Schools 

Home  study  schools  offer  courses  in  many  of   the  same  program 
areas  of  proprietary  schools:    business  and  office  skills,  trade  and 
technical,  medical  and  health  and  other  skills.    Correspondence  schools 
appear  to  be  more  diversified  than  proprietary  schools.  LeSalle 
Extension  School,  for  example,  offers  courses  in  all  five  categories. 
Some  also  offer  general  academic  courses. 
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U.K. 4.    Cooperation  and  Coordination 


Proprietary  Institutions 

Cooperative  programs  in  proprietary  institutions  are  discussed  in 
Section  U.K. 3.    Listed  here  is  a  table  of  cooperative  programs  reported 
for  convenience. 

Adult  Education  Programs 

Public  school  programs  are  typically  independent  in  Massachusetts, 
both  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  from  each  other.  Coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  and  institutions  is  limited. 

However,  there  are  some  notable  examples  of  cooperative  efforts 
with  other  programs  and  agencies. 

In  terms  of  cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions,  there 
are  a  variety  of  forms.   Some  schools  have  arrangemnnts  with  colleges 
to  offer  classroom  space  for  continuing  education  courses.  Public 
high  schools  are  in  effect  branch  campuses  for  college  programs. 

Some  adjacent  towns  have  joined  together  in  offering  courses 
to  citizens  of  both  towns.    In  Lincoln-Sudbury,  Concord-Carlisle,  and 
Acton-Boxborough,  for  example,  a  joint  borchure  is  published. 

Cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agencies  or  institutions  are 
also  limited.  However,  some  programs  have  Initiated  arrangements  which 
are  good  examples  for  what  can  be  accomplished.   The  Amherst/Pelham 
School  District  has  designed  a  community  school  program  with  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  taking  place  in  the  public  schools.  Extensive 
use  of  facilities  and  arrangements  with  local  groups  result.  Other 
programs  cooperate  with  WIN,  MOT A,  or  employers  to  offer  specific  cour- 
ses. 

The  potential  for  cooperative  arrangements  far  exceeds  the  reality 
at  present.    Many  directors  of  programs  expressed  the  views  that  such 
cooperation  of  community  activities  would  be  desirable.  Possibilities 
suggested  were:    offering  adult  courses  in  the  daytime,  regional! ration 
of  programs  for  more  diverse  offerings,  better  information  and  publi- 
city services,  programs  for  senior  citizens,  and  expanded  academic  or 
vocational  offerings. 
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COOPERATION  A>M>  COORDINATION  AMONG  PROPRIETARIES 
(See  also  text  of  Section  U.K. 3) 
Springfield 

Vocational  Education  ft  Training  Corporation: 
have  trained  3  WIN  students  ft  4  MDTA  students  (Com.  of  Mass.) 

Br om's  Barber  School: 
veterans,  MDTA,  Mass.  Rehab.  ft  other  state  ft  federal  agency 
students 


PittsfleldAvo.  Adajs 

Berkshire  Christian  College: 
coop  nursing  program  with  Berkshire  Community  College; 
student  teaching  in  local  school; 

free  teachers  aides  to  local  schools  from  educational  psychology 
courses; 

Seniors  intern  for  8  weeks  with  public  ft  private  agencies 
mostly  in  social  work  ft  churches 


Worcester 

Leo's  Beauty  Institute: 
"We  accept  students  from  approved  government  agencies.'1 


Pramlngham 

\  Opticians  School  of  Pramlngham: 

none  at  present  -  plans  underway  for  cooperation  with  local 
regional  vocational  school,  local  state  college 


Lynn/Salem 

Marian  Court  Secretarial  School: 
WIN  program:   8-12  students/year 
Mass.  Rehabilitation:    1-2  students/year 

Gordon- Comwe  11  Theological  Seminary: 
part  of  Boston  Theological  Institute  (consortium  of  theological 
schools  in  Boston 


Burlington/Bedford 

Comerford  Flight  School: 
coordination:   participate  in  Amy  ft  Air  Force  "Transition"  pro- 
gram (train  aviation-oriented  members);  also  participate  with 
Mass.  Rehabilitation  Commission 
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Honeywell  Institute  of  Information  Science: 
training  programs  for  employees  taught  by  faculty  members  from 
WPI  4  Worcester 'Junior  College 

Control  Data  Institute: 
credit  transfer  with  Concord  College  Q  New  Hampshire  College; 
Mass.  Rehabilitation,  Veterans  Rehabilitation,  WIN,  4  MDTA  re- 
ferrals 


Pall  River/New  Bedford 

Pall  River  Beauty  Academy: 

(1)  contract  with  city  of  Fall  River  to  train  high  school  students 

(2)  enroll  students  from  VA,  WIN,  Mass.  Rehabilitation 


Boston 

School  of  Museum  of  Pine  Arts: 
affiliations  on  an  exchange  basis  with  Tufts,  Emerson,  ft  Simmons 

Newbury  Junior  College: 
some  tuition  repayment  plans  as  part  of  employment  benefits 

Bay  State  Junior  College: 
none  yet,  but  possibilities  are  being  investigated 

Northeast  Institute  of  Industrial  Technology: 
no  formal  arrangements  but  some  students  are  attending  with 
company  sponsorship  paying  all  or  half  tuition 

Mass.  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards: 
occasional  co-sponsored  courses  with  Institutes  of  National 
Association  of  Realtors 

New  England  Educational  Center: 
currently:   programs  offered  in  conjunction  with  Pramingham  State 
College; 

to  begin  June  1973:   cooperative  efforts  with  Worcester  Junior 
College  ft  New  Hampshire  College 

Barbizon: 

some  training  fc*  government  agencies  ft  companies 

Rittner's  School: 
have  trained  people  sent  by  supermarkets,  flowershops  ft  govern- 
mental agencies 

Butera  School  of  Art: 
none  but  would  be  willing  to  cultivate  some 
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Acidemia  School  of  Languages: 
contract  with  agencies  ft  businesses  to  provide  language  instruc- 
tion 

Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy: 

(1)  course  in  Financial  Management  cosponsored  by  Mass*  College 
of  Pharmacy  ft  Bent  ley  College; 

(2)  cooperative  program  for  elementary  ft  high  school  teacher  ft 
health  education  coordinators  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute 
of  Communications  ft  Group  Dynamics:  to  instruct  teachers  in  use 
of  media  and  other  techniques  for  presentation  of  drug  abuse; 
course  (summer  1973)  given  at  5  locations  in  the  state;  super- 
vised by  Mass.  Executive  Committee  for  Educational  Television; 
College  providing  faculty  for  course 

Boston  Conservatory: 
presentation  of  performing  groups  in  elementary  ft  secondary 
schools  and  colleges 

New  England  School  of  Photography: 
VA,  WIN,  Mass.  Rehabilitation,  training  for  businesses 

New  England  School  of  Mech.  Dentistry: 
government  sponsorship  of  students 

Bryan t  ft  Stratton: 
in-plant  training  for  business  ft  industry;  curretnly  have  a  program 
for  HEW 

ITT  Technical  Institute: 
cooperative  training  in  Medical  ft  Dental  Assisting  programs  with 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital 

•  The  Hickox  School: 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  WIN,  Mass,  Rehabilitation,  Mass, 
Commission  on  Blind,  Jobs  Clearing,  OIC,  MDTA,  EEA,  Cambridge 
Economic  Opportunity  Committee 

Eleanor  Roberts  Institute  of  Electrology 
WIN,  Mass.  Rehabilitation,  VA,  MDTA 

Sales  Training  Institute: 
have  trained  salesmen  for  companies;  participate  in  Vocational 
Guidance  Programs;  are  curretnly  under  contract  to  train  all 
Navy  ft  Coast  Guard  Recruiters  nationally 

Mass.  School  of  Barbering: 
MDTA,  WIN,  VA,  Mass.  Rehabilitation 
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COOPERATION  ANn  COORDINATION  AMONG  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Springfield 

Ettthampton  Adult  Education: 
offered  Drug  Program  In  cooperation  with  the  Community  Action 
Committee 

South  Had ley  High: 
offer  U.  Mats,  continuing  education  courses  when  demand  Is  high 


Amherst/Northampton 

Amherst-Pelham  Regional  School  District  Community  Services: 

(1)  buildings,  grounds,  special  facilities  6  equipment,  both 
public  and  private,  used  by  total  community 

(2)  cooperation  with  local  agencies  and  groups,  e.g.,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Coast  Guard,  American  Cancer  Society,  Police 
Auxiliary,  Amherst  Human  Relations  Council,  etc. 


Worcester 

Won  ester  Public  Schools: 

(1)  work  incentive  program  in  clerical  skills,  basic  education, 
200  people  per  year;  under  contract  with  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

(2)  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NABS)  contract  to  offer 
job-related  courses  in  businesses  and  in  schools;  special  39- 
week  consortiums  in  banking,  insurance,  metal  trades. 

(3)  classes  at  Worcester  County  Jail  serving  90  inmates  at  a 
time 


P  it chburg/Gardner 

Leominster  Public  Schools: 
dropout  students  referred  to  high  school  program  by  industries, 
churches,  and  high  school  principals 


Pramlngham 

Concord  Carlisle  Regional  School  District: 
cooperative  programs  with  General  Radio,  Widening  Horizons, Inc., 
Middlesex  County  Extension  Service 
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Acton-Boxborough 

Concord-Ctrlisle 

Linco  Sudbury: 
Joint  brochure  making  courses  in  six  towns  avialable  to  all, 
hopefully  to  permit  many  courses  to  run  that  normally  cannot 
due  to  under-enrollment 


Lynn/Salem 

Lynn  Evening  School: 

(1)  North  Shore  Community  College  presented  a  teachers  aid 
course. 

(2)  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 
sponsored  a  course  on  safe  boating. 

Stoneham  Public  Schools: 

course  on  first  aid  in  cooperation  with  the  Stoneham  Red  Cross 
Swampscott  Public  Schools: 

one  course  shared  with  Beverly  Community  College;  one  with  the 

Great  Books  Foundation 


Andover/Lowell 

Masconomet  Regional  School: 

(1)  First  Aid  course  taught  by  Red  Cross 
Tyn^sboro  Public  Schools: 

(I)  cooperate  with  neighboring  Adult  Education  programs;  are 

reimbursed  by  State  Department  of  Education  for  out-of-town 

students 
Dracut : 

from  1966-71  had  a  Data  Processing  course  associated  with  Lowell 
Tech.  Institute  (equipment  4  instructor  provided  by  Lowell  Tech.) 


Falmouth/  Bamstab  le 

Barnstable  Vocational  High  School: 
a  cooperative  program  with  Cape  Cod  Community  College  in  boat- 
building and  marine  mechanics;  College  pays  for  instructor  and 
supplies 


Brockton 

Hingham  Public  Schools: 
program  supplemented  by  courses  from  Suffolk  University  and 
Quincy  Junior  College 
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Boston 

Ltxington  Evening  School: 
Women's  opportunity  workshop  ltd  by  Widening  Horizons,  Inc. 
of  Concord 
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U.K. 5.  Fees 


Pees  for  programs  in  proprietary  institutions  are  typically  higher 
than  those  comparable  programs  in  the  public  institution!.   Costs  per 
course  range  from  $25  all  the  way  up  to  $500.   However,  the  total  time 
Involved  in  training  is  less  than  in  a  community  college  program. 
Programs  may  be  concentrated  in  a  few  months  and  take  less  time  away  from 
the  job.   The  financial  alternatives  of  the  two  options  are  not  clear 
just  from  an  examination  of  fees.    Further,  relative  cost  per  student, 
some  argue,  is  lower  in  the  proprietaries  vs.  the  public  community 
colleges  (or  other  colleges)  when  total  cost  to  the  State  rather  than 
just  operational  costs  are  considered.   The  data  is  not  available  now  to 
make  such  a  comparison  and  determine  the  argument,  but  such  analysis 
should  be  made. 

Fees  in  adult  education  programs  are  quite  low.    Some  courses  are 
free;  typically  courses  cost  $5  or  $10.   Non-residents  of  the  town  pay 
a  higher  fee.    Courses  in  basic  adult  education  and  evening  practical 
arts  which  are  subsidized  by  the  State  charge  lower  fees.  Exceptions 
are  the  fees  at  the  two  private  non-profit  evening  centers  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge.   They  do  not  enjoy  the  effective  public  subsidy  of  free 
classroom  use  in  a  public  school.    Pees  range  from  $10  to  $100. 

Home  study  schools  charge  fees  ranging  from  $30  per  course  to  over 
$2000  per  program. 
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FEES  CHARGED  IN  PROPRIETARIES  AND  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  (by  area) 


FEE/PROGRAM  PEE/COURSE 

SPRINGFIELD 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 

St.  Hyacinth  College  ft  Seminary  NR  NR 

Springfield  Hospital  Medical  Center  NR  NR 

Vocational  Education  ft  Training  Corp.  $  650  PTftCE 

Brom's  Barber  School  $  735  PT 


Adult  Education 

Southwick  H.S.  $  10 

Easthampton  Adult  Ed.  $  1 

South  Hadley  H.S.  $  5 

Springfield  Adult  Ed.  $    1  -  $10 

PITTSFIELD/NO.  ADAMS 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 

Berkshire  Christian  College  $1100  PT  $132 

Adult  Education 

Waconah  Regional  $  io 

Mt.  Greylock  Regional  H.S.  $  is 

Lenox  Public  Schools  FREE 

Lee  H.S.  FREE 

Monument  Mountain  Reg.  H.S.  FREE;  $10 

AMHERST/NORTHAMPTON 

Adult  Education 

Amherst -Pelham  Reg.  School  District  $  IS 

Greenfield  Public  Schools  $  5 


WORCESTER 


Proprietary  ft  Independent 

Leo's  Beauty  Institute  NR  NR 

Adult  Education 

Tahanto  Reg.  H.S.  $  io 

B-M  Reg.  Jr.-Sr.  H.S.  $  2 

Sutton  Jr.-Sr.  H.S.  $  10 

Webster  Evening  School  FREE 

Northbridge  Jr.-Sr.  H.S.  $  5 

Worcester  Public  Schools  FREE  -  $10 

PITCHBURG/CARDNER 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 

Hunter  Aviation  NR  NR 


Adult  Education 

Leominster  Public  Schools  $  3 

o       Lunenburg  Public  3chools  FREE  -  $1 
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PEB/PROGRAM  FEB  /COURSE 


PRAMINGHAM 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 
Optician's  School  of  Framingham 


Adult  Education 
Holliiton  Public  Schools 
Maynard  Adult  Education 
Concord-Carlisle  Regional 
Lincoln-Sudbury  Reg,  H.S. 
Natick  H.S. 
Hopkinton  Schools 
Mil ford  Evening  Pract.  Arts 

LYNN/SALEM 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 
Marian  Court  Secretarial  School 
Gordon- Conwe 11  Theo.  Sem. 

Adult  Education 
North  Reading  Adult  Ed. 
Lynn  Evening  School  for  Adult  Ed. 
Danvers  Eve.  Pract.  Arts 
Stoneham  Public  Schools 
Swaapscott  Public  Schools 

AN DOVER/ LOWELL 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 

M.  Fazio  Inst,  of  Beauty  Culture 
Lowell  Academy 

Hale  Hospital 

Adult  Education 
Masconomet  Reg.  School 
Lawrence  Voc.  School 
No.  Middle  School  ft  Westfield  Academy 
Tyngsboro  Public  Schools 
Tewksbury  Public  Schools 
Dracut  Adult  Ed. 
Cht lms ford  Adult  Ed. 

BURLINGTON/ BEDFORD 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 
Comerford  Flight  School 
Honeywell  Inst,  of  Info.  Sci. 

Adult  Education 
Wilmington  Evening  School 


$  500 
$  6S0 
$  7S0 


2  Courses 

3  courses 

4  courses 


$  900  CEftPT 

$  190  PT  -  $49  CE 


$  64S  CE 
NR 
NR 


$  S00  CE 
$1950  CEftPT 


$350 


$  14 
$  10 
$  5 
$  17 
$  16 
$  12 
$  5 


$16 
$15 


$  65  CEftPT 


$  5 
$  1 
$  1 
$  5 
$  10 


-  $10 


NR 
NR 


$  10 
NR 
$  5 
$  S 
$  1 
$  5 
$  10 


FREE  -  $5 
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FEE/PROGRAM 


FBI/COURSE 


FALL  RIVER/NEW  BEDFORD 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 
Taunton  Beauty  Academy 
New  Bedford  Beauty  Acad. 
Fall  River  Beauty  Acad* 
Swain  School  of  Design 

Adult  Education 
Acushnet  Public 
Apponequet  Reg.  Voc.  H.S. 
Fall  River  Public  Schools 

FALMOUTH/BARNSTABLE 

Adult  Education 
Barnstable  voc.  H.S. 

BROCKTON 

.  Proprietary  ft  Independent 

Brockton  Acad,  of  Beauty  Culture 

Adult  Education 
Notvell  Public  Schools 
Hinghaa  Public  Schools 
Scituate  H.S. 
Braintree  School  Dept. 
Weyaouth  Evening  School 
Canton  Public  School 
E.  Bridgewater  H.S. 
Dartaouth  Public  Scnools 
Foxborough  Adult  Ed. 
Nedway  Public  Schools 

BOSTON 

Proprietary  ft  Independent 
Iiageworks 

Sch.  of  Mus.  of  Fine  Arts 

Burdott 

Newbury  J.C. 

Bay  State  J.C. 

N.E.  Inst,  of  Indust.  Tech. 

Mass.  Assn.  of  Real  Estate  Bds. 

N.E.  Institute 

N.E.  Educational  Center 

Carney  Hosp. 

Barb i ton 

Episcopal  Theo.  School 
Acad emit  Moderne  Mod.  School 
Aquines  J.C. 


$  S9S  PTftCE 
$  SSO  PTftCB 
|  545  PTftCB 

$  200  PT  -  $80  CB   $125  PT  -  $80  CB 


FREE 

$  2 
NR 


$  62S  PTftCE 


I16S0  CB 

$  240  PTftCE 
$  300  PT 
$  390  CE 

$1220  PTftCB 
$   65  PT 
FREE 

$1995  CE 
$   60  CE 
$  395  CE 
NR 


$  4 


$  2 
$  5 
$  5 
$  5 
$  20 
$  2 
$  3 

NR 
$  10 

NR 


-  $10 

-  $10 

-  $10 

-  $24 


-  $15 


$150  PT 
$110  CB 

$108  PT  -  $85  CB 
$120  PTftCB 


$100  CE 

$  18.50/cred.hr. 

PTftCB 


$595  CE 


NR 
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FEE/PROGRAM  FEE/COURSE 


BOSTON 


Proprietary  ft  Independent  (contfd) 
Rittner's  School 
Butera  School 
Acidemia  Sch.  of  Lang. 
Mess.  Coll.  of  Pharmacy 
Vesper  George  School  of  Art 
Corege  House  Study  Center 
P   con  Conservatory 
N.B.  School  of  Photography 
N.E.  School  of  Mech.  Dentistry 
Bryant  ft  Stratton 
Hanover  Beaut/  Acad. 
Dale  Acad,  of  Hairs ty ling 
ITT  Tech.  Inst. 
The  Hick ox  School 
Modern  Gourmet 
Coyne  Elect,  ft  Tech.  Sch. 
Eleanor  F.  Roberts  Inst,  of  Electrology 
Career  Training  Inst. 
Carnegie  Institute 
Sales  Training  Institute 
Jean  Cappy 

Insurance  Lib.  Assn.  of  Boston 
Mass.  School  of  Bartering 

Adult  Education 
Milton  Public  Schools 
Maiden  Evening  High  School 

Lexington  Evening  School 
Belmont  Public  Schools 
Winthrop  Center  for  Adult  Education 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Education  Bureau  of 

Adult  Services 
Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 
Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Education 


NR 

$  200  CB 
N* 


$  650  PT 
$  675  PTftCB 

$65-100  PT  -  $40-50  CB 

$   BO/5  wk.  unit 


NR 

NR 
$  400  PT 
$1112  PT 
$  695  PT 

NR 
$  790  CB 


$  495  night  cout 
$  450  short  act! 
NR 

$   53  -  $851 
$   25  CB 


110  PT 
NR 

160  PT 

400  PT  -  $800 
SO/semester  I 


$   14/wk.  PT 


$  295  CB 
NR 
NR 


$  20 
PRBB  for  reside) 

$  15  non-resld 

$  10.50  •  $15 
$     5  -  $20 
$  2.60 

$  11-43 

$  10  -  $100 

$  22  -  $50 
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FEES  CHARGED  IN  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOLS  WITH  MASSACHUSETTS  RESIDENTS 


LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago     Writers  Institute 

$3S0-$S9S/course  $329/course 

Cleveland  Inst,  of  Electronics  Lincoln  Extension  Inst. 

$49S-$79S/course  $25-$496/course 

Ryder  Tech.  Institute 

$74S-$89S/course 

Stock  Market  Institute 

$250-$7S0/course 

Hone  Study  Institute 

$30-|100/course 

Chicago  Technical  College 

S240/course 

Aaerican  Tech.  Society  Chicago 

$9.60/$148/subject 

Sales  Training  Institute 

11112/progrsa 

Coluabia  Schocl  of  Broadcasting 

$995/progrea 

ICS 

$43S-$229S/prograa 

Interstate  Training  Service 

$S00/course 

Aaerican  Medical  Record  Assn. 

1475-695/course 

No.  Aaerican  Correspond.  Schools 

$lS9-$S17/course 

Elba  Systeas  Corp. 

$110S-$1777/course 

Advance  Schools,  Inc. 

$S90-$149S/course 

McGraw  Hill  Cont.  Ed.  Co. 

tl75-$575/course 

Career  Academy 

$109S/course 
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U.K. 6.   Student  Clienteles 


Proprietary  and  Independent  Institution! 

Thtre  tppttr  to  bt  two  typos  of  clienteles  in  propriottiy  insti- 
tutions.   First  art  tho  studtnts  cltarly  enrolled  for  job-related  rtasont. 
They  are  taking  courses  in  proprietaries  for  job  skills,  either  begin- 
ning or  refresher  courses.    In  this  category  are  many  types  of  students: 
young  high  school  graduates,  dropouts,  housewives,  returning  veterans. 
They  are  likely  to  be  lower-middle  and  middle  class  in  background. 
Some  trade  schools  cater  largely  to  men;  other  schools,  such  as  busi- 
ness and  cosmetology,  cater  to  women. 

A  second  but  smaller  group  of  students  are  those  enrolled  for 
recreational  reasons.   They  are  taking  courses  in  art  schools,  cooking 
schools,  language  schools,  and  flight  schools.   These  students  are 
likely  to  be  middle  or  upper-middle  class  in  background. 

Adult  Education  Programs 

The  suburban  housewife  is  the  typical  student  in  adult  education 
programs.     She  is  enrolled  for  leisure-time,  self-enrichment  courses. 
She  it  middle-class  and  middle-aged.   Many  of  the  traditional  courses 
in  homemaking  and  crafts  are  geared  to  this  group.   Other  students, 
including  men,  are  enrolled  to  learn  new  work  skills,  and  for  leisure 
and  hobby  interests. 

The  Boston  and  Cambridge  Centers  for  Adult  Education  attract  the 
young,  single,  and  professional  group  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area 
(see  Section  IV. 2  for  a  discussion  of  the  clientele  of  the  Boston 
Center) . 

Home  Study  Schools 

Home  study  students  are  likely  to  be  men  interested  in  new  job 
skills.   They  are  generally  upper  lower  to  lower  middle  class  in 
background. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

STUDENT  CLIENTELE  IN  PROPRIETARY  AND  INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTIONS 

WESTERN  REGION 


Institution 

Clitntolo 

Mu ant  fur  Enrolling 

spuing: I ELD 

Vocational  Education  1  Training  Corp. 

•on  iftt  12-4$ 

good  salary  I  opportunity  to  travol 

PITTSFIEtDAO.  ADA>6 

iorkshiro  Christian  CollOflO 

mait  h.s.  grads,  house* 
vivos,  nan  changing 
carat rs 

Siaon'a  Rodr 

roeont  h.s.  grads,  post* 
aocondary  soninariana, 
returning  adult a ,  50%  M 
SOt  F,  all  niddlt-uppar 
■iddlt  claaa 

inttlltctual  stimulation 

* 


Institution 

CUaatala 

Masons  for  enrolling 

mnasmt 

too 'a  Nauty  Xnatituta 

narriad  houaowivoa,  h.s.  grids, 
son  gov't  fundad  programs 

f  ITOf  EUftG/GAJlONE  R 

Huntor  Aviation 

Ago  17-30 

for  anploymnt,  business,  or  recreation 

luitank  Hoapital 

roeont  h.s.  grads,  sons  with  1 
or  2  yoara  junior  colltga,  all 
undar  SO  yoara 

WAMINOiAM 

Opticians  School  of  fnnlnjhaa 

niddlt  claaa f  ago  20~nid41a  aga 

soaking  mm  job  skills  or  rofroeher  comooa 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


STUDENT  CLIENTELE  IN  PROPRIETARY  AND  INDEPENDENT  INSTITITTIONS 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


Institution 


Clientele 


Reasons  for  Enrolling 


UTNN/SALgM 

Marian  Court  Secretarial 
School 


Gordon  Convoll  Theological 
School 


recent  h.s.  grids,  housewives  rttuming 
to  work,  college  students,  mostly  poor 
I  lower  middle  claaa 

col  logo  grads,  torn  alunoae,  middle 
lass  suburban  whites 


for  batttr  position  aa  secretary 


soaking  or4ination  into  Oiristian 
ministry 


AHPOVER/ LOWELL 

M.  ratio  Institute  of  Beauty 
Culture 

Lowell  Academy 
Hale  Hospital 


ell  types 

housewives,  h.s.  students,  gov*t  train* 
ees.  trade  school  grads,  age  14-SO 

h.s.  grade,  mostly  white,  female,  early 
20  fs 


seeking  professional  background,  or 
different  field 

don't  know  what  they  want  to  do,  soma 
who  like  interpersonal  relationship 


Looerford  flight  School 


Honeywell  Xmatitute  of 
Information  Sciences 


Control  Omtm 


recent  h.s.  grids,  bus I net t men  I  women, 
other  professions It ,  veterans,  gov't 
trainees,  ego  2$ -JO 

recent  coll.  grade,  returning  veterans, 
recent  h.a.  grads.  early  20*e.  male,  soi 
underemployed 

h.s.  or  college  grids,  dropouts,  vet- 
erans, housewives,  lo*#upper  mi  dole 
claaa.  mostly  in  20'e 


*n\  are  caraer*oriented,  $0%  for  bualnoaa 
and  pleaauro 


job  improvement 
seeking  now  akilla,  job 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Imatitutloo 

Clientele 

Reasons  for  Ural ling 

Mil  RIVER/HEN  IEDF0RD 

Pell  River  Beauty  Academy 
(Taunton  Academy  ammo) 

recent  h.s.  grade,  |ov*t  trainees,  house* 
wives,  h.s.  dropouts,  retirees 

seeking  job  1  "glanW  of  boauty 
earner 

Swain  School  of  Dmslfo 

gov't  trainees,  housewives,  those  looking 
for  retraining,  mostly  middle  claaa 

torn*  want  professional  training  in 
art,  others  to  develop  a  vocation 

BROCKTON 

irocktom  hemdooy  of  Boauty 

Culture 

h.a.  grade,  gov't  train tea,  suburban 
houeowivea,  ton,  UTA,  Rehabilitation 

aeoking  new  jab  akilla 

BOSTON  RESIGN 
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Institution 


BOSTON 
Inageworfce 
Burdett 

Newbury  Junior  College 

lay  State  Junior  College 

Northeast  Institute  of 
.Industrial  Technology 

N.I.  Institute  of  Anatomy 


Clientele 


Upper  middle  class,  mostly  college  grads 

90%  amle,  h.a.  grads,  age  late  20's 

lower  middle  class,  h.s.  grads,  age  20- 
10 

recent  h.s.  grads,  middle  income,  ell 

company  employees,  h.s.  grads,  veterans, 
older  students,  99%  male 

recent  h.s.  grade,  older  persona 
11-604 


Reasons  for  Enrolling 


looking  for  new  means  of  personal  eJtpreseio 
job  advancement 
job  advancement 

cereer  akilla  4  opportunities 

seeking  new  job  skills,  or  skills  for 
advancement  in  present  employment 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


STUDENT  CLIENTELE  IN  PROPRIETARY  AND  INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTIONS 

BOSTON  REGION 


Institution 

!  ClUnttlt 

(Reasons  for  Enrol lint 

h\B.  Educational  Ctnttr 

1  J 

rtctnt  h.s.  grads,  gov't  trainees,  sub 'retraining  for  labor  market,  updating  skills 
urban  housewives,  ages  18-50,  lower 
middle  income 

Canity  Hospital 

grad  U.K.1 a 

to  advance  education 

larbixon  School 

h.s.  students,  rtcmt  h.s.  grads 

stoking  career  skills  ft  training 

Episcopal  Thto logical 
Seminary 

clergy,  some  laymen,  agts  2S-6S 

Academic  Modcrnc 

middle  ft  upper  clasa 

seeHng  career  in  modeling  or  self- 

Aquinas  Junior  College 

Butcra  School  of  Art 
Csretr  Training  Institute 

Carnegie  Institute 

Dale  Academy  of  Hair sty ling 
and  Beauty  Culture 

ITT  Tech 

The  Hlckox  School 

Modem  Gourmet 

Coyne  Electrical  I  Tech. 
School 

Eleanor  F.  Roberts  Institute 
of  Elecrrology 

Acadeaia  School  of  Unguegea 
Mase.  College  of  Pharmacy 

College  House  Study  Center 

loston  Conservatory 

h\E.  School  of  Mech. 
Dentistry 

Bryant  ft  St rat ton 
Hoover  Beauty  Acadeay 

Mass.  Assn.  of  Real  Estate 
Boards 

feiseua  School 

(of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 

Sales  Training  Institute 

Jean  Gappy  Inc. 

Insurance  Library  Assn.  of 
Boston 


eel lege  greds,  housewives,  all  women, 
mostly  middle  income,  white 

all  types 

recent  h.s.  grad,  gov't  tralnnees, 
suburban  housewives,  low  income 

varied 

recent  h.s.  grads ,  gov't  trainees, 
housewives,  age  16*60 

h.s.  grads,  dropouts,  veterans,  house* 
wives,  middle  Income,  mostly  male 

wide  range  in  socio-economic  level, 
age  (13*75),  education,  race 

housewives  ft  professionals,  upper 
middle  class 

men  working  in  electrical  trade 


h.s,  grads,  housewives,  ages  1S-SS, 
80%  female 

Business  6  professional  people, 
prospective  tourists 

elementary  i  secondary  school  teachers, 
pharmacists 


mostly  h.s.  ft  college  students, 
high  risk  students,  housewives 

children  I  adults,  wide  range 
all  types 


housewives,  recant  h.s.  grads,  gov't 
trainees,  employees  of  business  firms 

h.s.  gradj,  h.s.  students,  gov't  train* 
a**,  housewives,  mostly  early  20' s, 
white 

professionals,  rttirtts,  R.E.  salesoen, 
I  brokers,  age  20-6$,  ruddle  income 

ages  IB* 2$,  white  M  ft  F 
h.s*  grads,  many  others 
all  types 

recent  h.s.  grads  ft  others,  2/1 
•Alt,  age  21-45 


« improvement 
seeking  job  skills 


wont  to  learn 


to  increase  earning  power  by  learning 
an  employable  skill 

stoking  maw  occupation 

seek  career  training 


want  to  learn  a  technical  occupation  ft 
skills 


to  be  a  better  hostess,  to  learn  true 
"French"  techniques 


desire  to  help  others,  for 
opportuait  its 


for  language  requirements  in  work,  travel 

for  Drug  Abuse  education,  for  refresher 
courses 


to  begin  to  develop  skills  in  the  Performing 
Arte  • 

job  improvement 


seeking  new  job  skills 


develop  profess leaalisa  ft  increase  earnings, 
some  seeking  new  job  skills 

to  prepare  for  full  tiae  program  in  art, 
for  personal  interests 

desire  to  be  effective  with  people  aad  to 
increase  eammp 

skill  improvement 


want  to  pursue  a  career  in  insurance  or 
for  skill  improvement  for  employment 


ERLC 
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STUDENT  CLIENTELE  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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Institution 

Clicnteit 

Reasons  for  Enrolling 

SPRINGFIELD 

South  Hadiey  High  School 

white,  middle  class,  primarily  female, 
h,s.  grads 

to  develop  some  vocational  or  avocational 
skill  or  interest 

Southwick  High  School 

middle  clan,  mostly  women  ovtr  30 

seeking  to  learn  new  skills,  or  for  new 
experiences 

Fa<thanpton  Adult  F ducat  ion 

age  16-60,  7S%  female,  many  of  Polish 
dec  ent 

for  personal  achievement,  use  of  spare 
time 

EinsnFin/w.  adams 

1  m*  Utah  «Jrh«wO 
u— ^  iii|n  xnnvi 

m*n  age  25-50,  housewives 

to  find  activities  for  leisure  time 

Mt      fr»v1fM»V             kn«1    II  i  ah 
~»  •   '»rf  7  iwv*  n— jjiOnBI    ri  I  gn 

School 

*io*i  ij  miaaie-agea  housewives 

enjoyment,  self-enrichment,  self- improve- 
ment, to  learn  skills  1  crafts 

M acomh  Rsff ions  1 

revcni  n.i*  grioi,  sunuroan  men  %  women, 
some  senior  citizens  (retired) 

to  develop  avocational  skills  or  interests 

Umoi  Public  Schools 

housewives 

Monument  Mt,  Regional 

students  completing  h,s.  diploma  require- 
ments, suburban  housewives,  other  commun- 
ity menbers 

to  develop  new  interests 

AW*!  R5T/ VORTHAMPTON 

Achent-Pelham  Regional 
School  District 

a  composite  of  community,  upper-middle 
claas,  70%  female,  ages  16*10 

personal  interest  I  involvement 

Crccnfitld 

mostly  white  women,  middle  income*  Bid- 
die  age  $  older 

to  develop  activities  for  leisure  tise, 
some  demand  for  job  training  programs 

CENTRAL  REGION 


Institution 

Clientele 

Reasons  for  Enrolling 

»oao:sT8n 

Northbridge  Jr. -Sr.  High  School 

mostly  housewives,  middle  income,  ages 
2S-60,  most  have  h,s*  diploma  or  less, 
some  college 

desire  to  Imam  skills 

Tahanto  Regional  High  School 

housewives  (901),  middle  income 

t-M  Regional  Jr,-Sr*  High  School 

6S1  female,  age  30-40,  low-middle  in- 
come 

Sutton  Jr.-Sr.  High  School 

suburban  housewives,  age  20-50,  low 
middle  income 

Webster  Evening  School 

office  workers,  housewives,  recent 
h.s.  grads,  aiddle  incoae 

interest  $  self* improvement 

FITOiBl'RC/CARDSER 

Leominster  Public  Schools 

middle  incooe,  age  20-45,  mostly  fe- 
male, many  factory  workers 

to  improve  work  skills,  employment 
status,  to  lean  to  read  ft  write  Englian 

Lunenburg  Public  Schools 

middle  aged  thite,  upper  aiddle  in- 
coae, wosen  wanting  to  return  to  work 

to  learn  specific  skills,  enjoyment  of 
social  aspect  of  program 

PRAMIVhUM 

Holliston  Public  Schools 

mostly  housewives  &  sone  husbands,  re- 
cent h.s,  grads,  middle  income 

interest 

Mayrurd  School  Department 

middle  income,  middle-aged,  white, 
mostly  housewives 

to  develop  leiture-tiae,  hobby  type 
activities 

Concord-Carlisle 

white,  middle  income,  worsen,  aged  20- 
*°  II-6Q0 

self-improveeent,  interest  in  home  I 
community,  some  interest  ia  careers 

STUDENT  CLIENTELE  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
. CENTRAL  REGION 


BEST  COPY  hv.ii/.ao,  r 


Institution 


FRAHISGIAM  (cont'd) 

Unco  In*  Sudbury  Regional  High 
School 


Katick  High  School 

Hopkington  School  System 
Mil ford 


Clitnttlt 


h.s.  students,  dropouts,  rectnt  h.s.  grids, 
youn^  working  people,  young  married*, 
oldtr  couples,  housewives,  retired  people 

mostly  housewives,  middle-upper  incest, 
white,  middle  aged 


all  middle  income  white,  age  20*40,  mostly 
h.s.  grids,  housewives 

homemekers,  professionals,  anyone  over  If 

NORTHEAST  ,f  "GION 


Reasons  for  Enrolling 


h.s.  students  for  credit,  adults 
■ostly  for  cultural  enrichment 


interest  in  developing  skill  or 
talent,  tost  for  personal  develop- 
ment, some  for  job  advancement 

recreation,  diversion,  chanco  to 
develop  hobbies 

interest  lm  looming  a  craft 


Tnftt  i  tut  1  ntt 
»n#  v i wut i on 

Li iinitii 

Reasons  for  Enrolling 

IYNN7SALEM 

No.  Reading  Public  Schools 

■ostly  housewives,  some  wishing  to  return 
to  work,  middle  income,  age  20*70 

for  personal  interests  4  improve* 
mtnt 

Lynn  Evening  School 

recent  h.s,  grids,  professionals,  house- 
wives, retired  persons,  most  have  h.s. 
diploma 

for  interest  $  skills  in  crafts, 
also  sow  interest  in  job  improve- 
ment skills 

Ulllillf   CvVTUIIg  3CI1001 

mostly  women.  Dig  age  spam 

for  hobbies,  crafts  1  homemaking 

skills 

Stonehaa  Public  Schools 

suburban  housewives,  some  male  hammers, 
some  foreign  bom,  ages  U-10 

avocational  1  ltisure  time  interests, 
some  smoking  job  reentry  skills 

Swampscott 

housewives,  business  5  professional  peo- 
ple, some  office,  clerical  4  service 
workers,  some  retired  nen  4  women,  7S%  fe- 
male, most  upper  middle  Income 

for  personel  enrichment,  hobbies, 
crafts  4  homemaking  skills 

ANDOVER/LOWEll 

Tyngsboro  Public  Schools 

parents,  recent  h.s*  greds,  85%  housewives, 
age  2S-45 

practical  art  courses  for  personal 
improvement 

Masconomet  Regional 

recent  h.s.  grids,  housewives*  middle  in- 
come 

some  seeking  new  job  skills,  others 
self-improvement  4  leisure  time 
interests 

Ko.  Middle  School  4  bestford 
Academy 

mostly  suburban  housewives,  middle  income, 
age  35-SO 

interest  in  developing  hobby  1 
leisure  time  activities 

Tew  as  bury 

recent  h.s.  grids,  housewives  $  husbands 
(middle  age) 

looking  for  hobbies 

Dracut  Adult  Education 

mostly  women,  middle  income,  white,  with 
h.s.  diploma 

avocation  interests 

Chelmsford  Adult  Education 

suburban  housewives  4  husbands,  middle 
income 

vocational  skills,  personal  4  social 
interests 

BJ3LI\CT0V/ BEDFORD 

Wilmington  Evening  School 

recent  h.s.  grids,  housewives,  middle  in- 
come, age  2S-6C,  tradesaen,  office  workers 

occupational  advancement  or  pleasure 

0 
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BEST  COPY  milABLE 


STUDENT  CLIENTELE  IN  ADULJ  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

SOimiEAST  REGION 


FALL  RIVER/*Ett  BEDFORD 
Achushntt  Public  Schools 

Aponoquet  Regional  Vocational 
High  School 

Fall  R;  er  Public  Schools 
FALMOUTH/ BARNSTABLE 
Barnstable  Vocational  High  School 


resident  hou,f*ivt,       othtr  community 

suburban,  rural  men  ft  women,  ago  30-5$. 
mixed  occupations 


thost  with  loss  than  8th  grade  edueati 


on 


to  upgradt  skills 

avocatioiul  interests 

tobring  adults  up  to  Bth  grade  level 


N«»rw*U  Ihihl |c  SrhooU 

Hinghaa 
Scituate 

Brsintre*  School  Department 
I.  Bridgewater  High  School 
Foxboro 


Institution 
BOSTON 


"eymouth  Evening  School 


Canton  Public  Schools 


Hilton  Public  Schools 


Maiden  Evening  School 


Lexington  Evening 


suburban  housewives,  Middle  income 


middle-aged  housewives  I  husbands, 
senior  citixens 


mostly 
frads 


tens 

n  over  30,  some  recent  h.s. 


h.s,  grads,  housewives,  upper  middle 
inc —  ~ 


90*95%  woven,  age  20*60 
•ostly  housewives 

BOSTON  pprrnM 


•Mils,  fulfillment,  enrichment  for 
leisure  time  snd  home  improvement, 
intellectual  stimulation 

enjoyment  I  avocetional  interests 
leisure  time  interests 


■ostly  for  recreation,  15%  for  job 
advancement 

learning  crafts  for  leisure  time 
activities 

enjoy  ma  evening  out  while  le ermine 
n  "*w  skill  * 


housewives,  senior  citizens,  bus- 
inessmen,  white  age  20  and  up 

mostly  housewives 


middle-upper  middle  income  retired 
people  B  housewives 

mostly  middle  income,  sge  20*s* 
40»s,  *o%  women,  60V  h.s.  grads, 
40%  no  h.s.  diploma 

suburban  housewives,  wide  range  of 
ages 


to  develop  personal  skills  6  social  inter- 
action, also  to  learn  employable  skills 

interest  in  home  improvement  skills  and 
ways  to  use  leisure  time 

interest  in  developing  leisure  time 
activities 

fton  h.s.  grsds  to  get  h.s.  diploca,  for 
others  mostly  to  learn  hobbies  or  new 
homemaking  skills 

to  learn  a  skill  for  recreation  or  hobby, 
also  social  aspect 
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STUDENT  CLIENTELE  IN  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOLS 


BEST  COPY  AVAILARIE 


Institution 


Clitnttlt 


Reasons  for  Enrolling 


Chicago  Ttch.  College 

Cleveland  Imt.  of 
Electronics 


Study  Institute 


Ryder  Ttch*  Inttitutt 


Stock  Market  Inttitutt 


Internet.  As  toe*  of 
Attesting  Officers 

Sales  Training  Institute 


Columbia  School  of 
•roadcasting 

Internet,  Corroap. 
Schools 

Dan  Donnelley  Publi thing 
Corp, 

Interttate  Training  . 
Service 

American  Had.  Record* 
At toe, 

rcial  Tradet  Inttitutt 


all  male,  h.t.  gradt 

mottly  sale,  age  16-60,  h.t.  students,  white 
and  blue  collar  workers 

all  typet,  nany  college  students  working  toward 
a  dog ♦  I  teachert  renewing  certification 

60%  h.t.  Fads,  age  24-26,  low  income 


generally  college  grads  or  better,  age  2S-SS, 
mostly  sale,  toe*  retirees 


9S% 


hers  of  astociation 


North  American  Corretp. 
School! 

Elba  Systems  Corp. 


Advance  Schools,  Inc. 


HcCraw-Hill  Continuing  Ed. 
Co. 


Caraer  Academy 


Writers  Inttitutt 


ave,  ago:  2tt  95%  male,  varied  economic  bkgnd,, 
ave.  ed. :  1  yr.  college 

91%  male,  age  11*30,  varied  bkgnds.  6  occupa- 
tions, 19%  vttt 

93%  male,  age  11-30,  low  employment  6  economic 
statist,  occupation!  varied 

primarily  from  banks,  factoring  organisations, 
industrials,  service  $  retail  organitationt 

mechanical  workers  tpontortd  by  employers,  all 
malo,  age  19-S1 

mostly  female,  age  22-4$,  employed  ia  a  Medical 
Record  facility 

mostly  malt,  aid  20't,  upper-lower  to  lower* 
middle  claae,  most  in  vocational  occupations 

education  variet  from  no  h.t.  diploma  to 
col loam  dog. 

all  affiliated  with  a  life  inturance  co.  or 
license  broker  dealer 


age  2S-6S,  education  variat  from  grade 
school  to  soma  college,  income:  middle  to  low 

i 

$0%  military,  moat  married,  with  tech.  tchool 
or  college  creditt,  mott  engaged  in  soma 

:  aspect  of  engineering  tupport  work,  ave.  age: 

)  2$,  low  income 

.age  209a  to  30't,  all  othtr  ttatua  variet 

1  according  to  course  of  ttudy 

i 

!  varied  backgrounds,  agtt,  6  occupation,  memy 
i  enrol lttt  house-bound 


Lincoln  Extension  Inttitutt  ■  mostly  malt,  avt.  agt:  SO,  married,  US  yrt. 

)  job  experience,  low  income 


lack  of  financet  for  a  resident  col left 


like  travel,  working  alone,  6  traffic, 
desire  better  earnings 

learn  now  job  skills,  desire  for  a 
second  income 


better  employment  opportvaitiet 


strong  desire  for  advancement  6  telf- 
improvemont 


upgradinf  6  retraining  on-the-job 


to  upgrade  present  ompl 
6  salary 


to  obtain  theory  6  practice) 
for  a  now 


statua 


job  training 


to  increase  telling  skills  6  income 
while  preparing  to  move  into  field 
taltt  management 

upgrade  or  learn  skills,  supplement 
income  with  p-t  employment 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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DISCUSSION  OF  EMPLOYER- BASED  PROGRAMS 


Employer  groups  in  Massachusetts  which  carry  on  extensive 
education  and  training  programs  vary  greatly  in  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams they  operate     This  variety  depends  upon  the  nature,  size, 
and  location  of  the  employer- group;  whether  it  is  in  the  public  or 
private  sector,  profit  or  not  for  profit;  if  an  industrial  firm, 
whether  it  is  manufacturing-  or  service-oriented;  whether  it  is  a 
"giant"  (5,000  or  more),  "large"  (1,000  or  more),  or  "medium  sized" 
(600  or  more)  employer;  and  whether  it  is  located  in  Boston's  hub, 
or  on  Route  128,  or  in  Worcester.    All  of  these  factors  will  affect 
the  character  of  a  given  employer  group  and  thus  the  character  of 
its  education  and  training  program. 

Exemplary  programs  representative  of  large  scale  educational 
operations  common  among  governmental  agencies,  health  care  facilities, 
manufacturing  industries,  and  several  service  industries  are 
identified  and  described.    Eight  employer  groups  were  contacted, 
persons  responsible  for  education  and  training  interviewed,  materials 
descriptive  of  these  programs  obtained,  and  both  interview  and 
published  literature  analyzed.    The  employer- groups  in  the  survey 
were:    the  Raytheon  Company  (Missile  Systems  Division/Bedford 
Laboratories),  Polaroid  Corporation,  the  Employe  Training  Section 
of  the  Commonwealth's  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Honeywell  (Information 
Services  Organization),  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Boston 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

As  already  suggested,  the  eight  employer- sponsored  education 
and  training  programs  in  this  survey  are  generated  by  diversified 
educational  needs  and  demands.    They  would  seem  to  be  much  more  heter- 
ogeneous than  eight  randomly  surveyed  college-  or  university-based 
continuing  education  programs  might  appear.    In  one  instance,  for 
example,  functional  definitions  or  "education"  range  from  routinized 
clerical  and  paratechnical  training  within  personnel  departments  to 
the  broadest  and  deepest  kinds  of  advanced  learning  at  doctoral  and 
postdoctoral  levels  which  are  considered  vital  to  the  corporate  mission. 

Other  examples  of  this  variety  exist  as  well.    Some  groups  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  "in-house"  training,  educational  and  even 
academic  staff  resources  for  their  programs.    Others  prefer  ex- 
tensive outside  contractual  relations  with  colleges  and  universities 
to  perform  all  but  the  most  "personnel  related"  educational  tasks. 
Some  programs  are  emphatically  "job-specific";  others  are  discipline, 
subject  or  problem  and  task-oriented;  still  others  emphasize  personal 
growth  and  development  (the  "whole  person"  approach) . 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  support  employer  groups  pour  into 
education  vary  considerably.    Dollar  amounts  budgeted  are,  in  the 
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private  sector  at  least,  confidential  and  thus  no  dollar  comparisons 
are  available.    Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  varieties 
in  sources  and  amounts  of  funding  enp lover-groups  use  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  their  employees.    Organizations  correspondingly 
vary  in  their  reasons  for  mounting  basic  education  endeavors  for 
the  disadvantaged.    Some  have  made  it  a  primary  responsibility 
and  are  devoting  the  necessary  resources  to  do  the  job;  others  see 
it  as  a  peripheral  but  highly  necessary  and  visible  activity  for 
purposes  of  "corporate  responsibility." 

The  employer- groups  surveyed  not  only  differed  in  the  nature  of  their 
connections  with  the  continuing  education  programs  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, but  the  widest  possible  range  of  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  with  these  programs  were  expressed.    The  dominant  res- 
ponse, however,  was  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  higher  education's  under- 
standing of  employers'  educational  needs  and  with  its  ability  to  "deliver 
the  goods"  of  relevant  learning  at  reasonable  costs  and  in  contemporary  for- 
mats.   Thus,  universally  high  interest  was  manifested  in  response  to  the  des- 
cription of  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  Massachusetts  Open  'Jniversitv 
e.g.,  employer-group  control  over  learning  content  and  format,  independent 
assessment,  and  availability  of  accredited  external  degrees.  Enralovers 
expressing  moderate  to  high  satisfaction  with  a  particular  higher  educational 
institution,  for  example,  did  so  on  the  basis  of  these  "MOU"  types  of 
considerations.  'v 

For  all  of  their  diversity,  employer-groups  with  extensive 
training  and  educational  programs  are  alike  in  having  a  functional 

S^Sfh^if  ^fj0™1  °P«?tions.    Educational  programs  exist 
to  further  the  well  being  ot  the  parent  organizations.  Educationally 
whatever  furthers  this  end  becomes  the  program.    This  specificity 
of  missions  is.  the  chief  characteristic  of  employer-group  education 
and  helps  to  explain  its  diversity  and  heterogeneity. 

Representative  Employer-Group  Education  Programs 

A  large  employer- group  differentiates  "training"  and  "education" 
programs.    Training  programs  related  to  job  orientation,  skills  and 
perfonnance  improvement,  as  well  as  performance  evaluation  and 
promotions  are  most  often  operated  by  the  personnel  department. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  of  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  for 
clerical  and  technical  employees,  supervisory  staff,  and  lower- 
echelon  management  positions. 

cat^^rH22  progra,ns  are  most  often  operated  by  a  separate  edu- 
cation staff,  sometimes  with  considerable  autonomy.    Education  programs 

aT'nf  a?tW  tiCS.aS  UdUlt  basic  education  (ABE) ,  high  chool 
and  college  level  equivalency  courses  operated  "in-house"  by  emp  ovcr- 

fndULStaft'HPKOStSKCOnJar>"  °dUCati0n  ™s  ™»  Programs  funded  > 
lot Sp°^°red  br  :he  fipl'yer-group  but  operated  by  outside  educa- 
tors, and  a  variety  of  tuition-paid  plans  for  employees  applicable 
at  surrounding  colleges,  universities  or  other  educationalorganiza- 
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There  is  considerable  overlap,  however,  between  these  two 
types  of  programs.    Some  of  the  large  technological  manufacturing 
firms  such  as  Raytheon  and  Honeywell  emphasize  advanced  education 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  product  (e.g.  appropriate  learning 
of  skills  is  most  often  scientific  and  technological  in  nature) 
while  a  large  service  firm  such  as  John  Hancock  operates  educational 
programs  which  might  be  classified  as  "training"  by  other  kinds  of 
public  and  private  service  groups.    Whether  programs  are  essentially 
"training"  or  "education"  oriented  usually  depends  upon  their  distance 
from  and  independence  of  the  personnel  department.    All  of  the 
employer- groups  surveyed,  however,  were  sufficiently  large  or 
dependent  on  educated  workers  to  mount  significant  and  highly 
effective  educational  (as  opposed  to  training)  programs.    This  is 
true  whether  the  educational  program  is  done  primarily  in-house, 
primarily  by  outside  educators,  or--as  is  often  the  case--by  both. 

In-House/Outside  Programs 

The  eight  employer  groups  surveyed  all  conduct  a  number  of 
significant  in-house  activities.    All  operate  personnel-oriented 
training  programs  of  the  kind  referred  to  above.    All  operate  some 
kind  of  ABE  program  for  employees,  although  these  programs  vary 
enormously  in  the  emphasis  they  receive  and  thus  vary  considerably 
in  educational  quality.    All  the  employers  offer  to  their  personnel 
tuition-paid  plans  which  for  the  most  part  are  utilized  in  the  part- 
time  and  continuing  education  programs  of  surrounding  colleges  and 
universities.    Policies  for  tuition-paid  plans  vary.    In  general, 
employees  must  be  full-time,  and  permanent,  with  a  satisfactory  job 
record  and  evidence  of  ability  to  benefit  from  such  outside  learning. 
Beyond  this,  policies  differ  jnd  practices  even  more.  Job-related- 
ness,  supervisor's  permission,  monitoring  by  the  personnel  or  edu- 
cation department,  limitations  regarding  number  or  level  of  courses, 
and  tuition  payment  itself  (whether  prepaid,  postpaid;  direct 
institutional  payment  or  employee  voucher  system,  and  so  forth) 
are  strictly  or  broadly  defined  depending  upon  the  employer-group's 
estimate  of  the  kind  of  investment  it  is  making  and  what  returns 
it  expects. 

Some  groups,  by  and  large  those  in  the  public  sector,  tend  to 
be  fairly  restrictive  in  policy  and  practice  because  of  limited 
resources  for  extensive  tuition  payments.    Resources  are  allocated 
instead  to  sponsored  educational  programs  in  which  employees  are 
encouraged  to  participate.    Other  groups,  such  as  the  large  firms, 
encourage  as  much  educational  variety  and  breadth  as  the  person  finds 
valuable  through  doctoral  and  postdoctoral  programs.    The  number 
of  persons  who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  extensive  use 
of  the  tuition  plan  is  of  course  extremely  small.    In  contrast, 
the  number  of  employees  who  take  a  fair  'number  of  career-oriented 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  or  master's  level  is  sizeable  among 
all  eight  groups.    First  National  Bank's  tuition  assistance 
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plan  currently  supports  200  employees  in  part-time  study  (out  of  a 
work  force  of  4000);  20%  of  these  are  at  the  graduate  level.  Just 
as  employer  and  employee  benefit  from  the  wide  implementation  of 
tuition-paid  policies,  so  too  do  the  educational  institutions 
through  this  indirect  but  significant  support  of  continuing  and 
part-time  education  by  employer- groups. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Section  III. A  of  this  report  where 
questionnaire  responses  of  students  in  continuing  education  indicate 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  men  and  women  have  all  or  part  of 
their  continuing  education  paid  for  under  employer  tuition  payment 
plans  .  v  ' 

proun^n!;!^"1680^^  emPloyer-based  education  is  formal  employer- 
in  nneCt'°ns  Wlth  continuing  and  part-time  education  programs. 

Iffl,*  ?rran5ements  many  employer-groups  perform  most 

effectively  their  educational  function  and  many  continuing  eduction 
programs  carry  out  their  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  career  Z 
occupational  education  objectives.  ««n5ive  career  and 

A  variety  of  these  "employer  connections"  are  displayed  in 
the  following  tables.    One  such  connection  is  between  the  Ravtheon 
Company  (Missile  Systems  Division/Bedford  Laboratories)  and  the 
various  programs  it  sponsors  through  Fitchburg  State  College 
Lowell  Technological  Institute,  and  Middlesex  Community  College. 
The  Fitchsurg  program  is  the  most  extensive  and  unioue*  of  all  such 
connections  identified  in  this  study.    Established  in  1963,  three 
degree  programs  in  computer  science,  electrical  engineering,  and 
engineering  management  leading  to  a  B.S.  in  industrial  science 
were  enrolling  500  Raytheon  employees  by  the  Fall  term  of  197^ 
The  educational  requirements  of  Raytheon/Bedford  are  such  thatone- 
third  of  Bedford's  employees  is  enrolled  in  a  college  course  at 
any  one  time;  this  adds  up  to  1S00  enrollees  per  year.    In  addition 
^000  employees  have  the  bachelor's  degree,  S00  to  600  the  master's 
and  80  to  100  the  doctorate.    The  need  for  the  latest  advanced 
scientific  learning  is  so  great  that  all  Ph.D.'s  must  take  at  least 
some  course  work  every  three  years.    To  meet  some  of  the  post- 
baccalaureate  demand,  Raytheon/Fitchburg  are  beginning  a  computer 
science  (software)  M.S.  program  for  Raytheon  employees  in  September 


The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Raytheon/Fitchburg  State 
connection"  are:    a  corporate  management  which  gives  the  highest 
priority  to  quality  education,  a  corporate  education  staff  which 

KiA^e^i.i!!  b°ih  industjy. ^.^ucation,  a  college  administration 
fcnicn  recognizes  and  supports  imaginative  and  vigorous  outreach 
and  service  functions,  a  continuing  education  staff  which  recognizes 
learning  and  expertise  where  it  exists  and  is  flexible  enough  to 
utilise  it  to  the  fullest,  and  the  closest  possible  cooperation  between 
the  employer-group  and  educational  institution.    Raytheon  pays  the 
bills  and  Fitchburg  awards  the  degrees.    The  college  guarantees 
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academic  credibility  by  making  Raytheon/Bedford  in  effect  a  branch 
campus.    Course  and  program  content  is  determined  by  Raytheon. 
Raytheon  staff  are  used  as  teachers  and  hold  adjunct  status  on  the 
Fitchburg  faculty.    Course  design  and  adjunct  appointments  are 
approved  ultimately  by  the  college,  but  in  practice  the  oroeram  is 
Raytheon's.    Courses  are  conducted  at  the  Raytheon  facility. 

Banking  institutions  have  extensive  educational  needs  for 
banking  education  needs  which  are  only  in  part  met  by  individual  banks 
"in  house"  programs  or  in  connection  with  colleges  and  universities. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  is  a  good  example.    Its  training 
department  conducts  programs  for  the  bank's  clerical  needs,  inclu- 
ding a  one-month  teller  training  program  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  the  nation.    At  the  management  level,  all  employees  have  college 
degrees  and  M.B.A. 's  and  need  skills  in  lending,  retail  banking, 
computers,  investment  analysis,  and  international  banking.    In  a 
fairly  narrow  and  limited  technical  manner  the  bank  provides  upgra- 
ding of  skills  in  these  areas  through  its  own  training  resources.  For 
the  more  demanding  accounting  skills  of  incoming  employees,  First 
National  uses  the  continuing  education  program  at  Bent  ley  College 
in  Waltham.    Insofar  as  banking  education  and  finance  are  concerned, 
First  National  relies  on  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking  (A.I.B.)  to  provide  its  advanced  educational  needs. 

While  not  a  formal  academic  institution  in  the  traditional 
sense,  A.I.B.  worldwide  is  comprised  of  350  autonomous  chapters 
with,  last  year,  100,000  persons  taking  its  course  offerings. 
This  makes  it  the  largest  adult  education  program  in  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  military  programs.    The  Boston  Chapter  of 
A.I.B.,  in  common  with  other  A.I.B.  units,  is  a  nonprofit  corporation 
acting  as  an  education  clearinghouse  for  banking  and  financial 
institutions  in  the  area.    In  1971-72,  it  offered  a  broad  schedule 
of  general  and  special  courses  (113  classes  with  3,503  registra- 
tions in  46  courses),  management  programs  with  Babson  College, 
secretarial  training  programs  with  the  Hickox  School,  A. A. ,  B.A., 
and  M.A.  programs  offered  in  conjunction  with  Suffolk  University, 
and.  the  most  significant,  development  of  the  "Selective  Programs 
in  Banking  Education."    Ninety-two  students  from  thirty-six  area 
banks  were  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 

First  National  and  other  banks  have  the  services  through  the 
A.I.B.  not  only  of  a  specially  tailored  educational  institution 
but  those  of  an  educational  broker  as  well.    450,  or  5.5%,  of 
First  National's  employees  are  currently  enrolled  in  A.I.B.  courses. 
Actual  affiliations  with  academic  institutions  are  limited  to  a 

few  programs  with  very  particular  purposes,  while  most  of  the 
educational  work  is  conducted  by  the  A.I.B.  using  its  own  faculty 
drawn  from  banks,  commerce,  government,  and  the  universities. 

The  descriptions  of  Raytheon  and  A.I.B.  programs  indicate 
ways  significant  education  is  being  undertaken  by  employer- groups 
on  the  "periphery"  of  the  colleges  and  universities'  continuing 
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and  part-time  education  programs.    In  the  following  tables,  other 
programs  are  described  and  are,  in  their  own  way,  equally  impressive. 

By  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  scope  of  programs,  both  of  the 
training  and  education  type,  the  Employe  Training  Section  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Personnel  carries  on  one  of  the  most  significant  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  Commonwealth,    Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (1970)  and  through  the  Institute  for 
Governmental  Services  at  U./Mass. -Amherst—only  one  of  its  activities-- 
the  Employe  Training  Section  enrolled  1500  state  employees  and  2500 
municipal  employees  in  training  and  education  programs  for  1972~73. 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital--one  of  the  largest 
health  care  employers  in  the  country—education  and  training 
programs  encompass  at  least  eight  programs  which  prepare  students 
for  careers  within  health  care  fields  at  M.G.H.    Four  are  undertaken 
in  affiliation  with  other  educational  institutions.    Employees  are 
offered  six  formal  training  programs  (as  various  technicians  and  aides) 
in  addition  to  special  programs  (such  as  English  as  a  second  language) 
and  OJT.    While  employee  programs  are  extensive  and  of  obvious  merit 
within  M.G.H*,  they  are  overshadowed  by  and  uncoordinated  with  the 
professional  departments  and  schools  (i.e.,  medicine  and  nursing),  both 
affiliated  and  nonaffiliated,  which  traditionally  have  dominated 
the  large  training  hospitals  such  as  M.G.H,    The  entire  range  of 
M.f.H.'s  programs  as  a  "teaching  hospital"  are  under  intensive 
study,  however,  and  the  end  result  may  be  greater  recognition 
and  utilisation  of  M.G.H. fs  overall  resources  as  a  learning  insti- 
tution. 

The  Polaroid  and  Honeywell  Corporations  are  two  manufacturing 
employers  which  have  made  heavy  investments  in  education  as  primary 
corporate  commitments.    Both  maintain  a  few  connections  with  acade- 
mic institutions  (see  following  tables)  but  their  major  education 
programs  are  undertaken  using  their  own  resources.    In  Honeywell's 
case  these  programs  are  for  extensive  national  and  international  marketing 
purposes.    Polaroid's  programs  are  for  "in  house"  needs  and  to  fulfill 
"corporate  responsibilities"  to  the  community  as  perceived  by  Polaroid's 
leadership.    These  employers  have  initiated  quite  different  educational 
programs,  but  both  are  examples  of  the  degree  to  which  adult  and 
career  education  in  general  and  continuing  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education  in  particular  are  being  pursued  by  many  thousands  of  persons 
outside  traditional  colleges  and  universities. 

In  1969,  the  Honeywell  Institute  was  established  to  market  a 
480  hour  course  of  instruction  in  computer  studies  and  data  processing, 
to  be  undertaken  by  students  over  12  work  weeks.    Early  in  1973, 
Honeywell  phased  out  the  Institute  because  a  large  enough  market 
of  qualified  students  could  not  be  found  who  could  profit  from  the 
Institute  and  still  enable  the  Institute  to  operate  on  a  profit 
basis. 
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Honeywell  has  opted  for  a  new  Self-Instructional  System  to 
replace  the  •,stand-up•,  courses  of  the  Institute.    Beginning  in  1971, 
SIS  offered  a  product-oriented  program  in  all  phases  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  data  processing.    By  Spring  1973,  the  12  Basic  Courses 
were  being  offered  in  20  Honeywell  education  centers  around  the  country. 
Ranging  from  24  through  80  hours  of  instruction  per  course,  with  10 
hours  the  average,  the  centers  now  train  between  20,000  and  30,000 
persons  per  year.    Advanced  Training  is  provided  at  Honeywell 
Centers  to  train  the  trainees  for  field  work,  to  provide  customer 
courses  at  the  centers,  and  for  internal  staff  training  in  Honeywell 
hardware.    75%  of  Honeywell's  clients  sro  commercial  groups  and  25% 
are  educational  institutions. 

The  educational  clients  use  the  Honeywell  SIS  in  three  ways:  as  a 
complete  computer  curriculum  (at  the  vocational-technical  high  schools, 
for  example),  as  a  supplement  to  regular  computer  courses  at  the  college 
level,  and  in  adult  and  continuing  education  programs  where  SIS  has 
found  a  ready  market  (Holyoke  Community  College,  for  example). 
Honeywell  reports  college  and  university  resistance  to  SIS  becoming  a 
major  feature  in  the  computer  science  curriculum. 

For  its  employee  continuing  education  program,  Honeywell  contracts 
with  several  area  colleges  for  courses  either  at  Honeywell  Education 
Centers  or  onvcampus  (see  tables).    Although  similar  to  Raytheon  in 
contracting  with  area  colleges,  the  program  is  modest  in  size. 

Polaroid,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  use  its  own  resources 
rather  than  directly  contracting  with  educational  institutions.    The  firm 
has  an  extensive  tuition  plan  on  which  it  expended  $400,000  in  tuition 
grants  to  employees  last  year  and  10%  of  its  employees  participated. 
Its  largest  educational  undertaking  is  a  three-year  old  Fundamental 
Verbal  Skills  program  consisting  of  English  as  a  second  language  (.ESL) , 
General  Education  Diploma  (GEO),  and  Adult  Basic  Education  (APE).  One 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  employees  per  year  are  enrolled  in  FVS  as  a 
logical  outcome  of  Polaroid's  vigorous  outreach  program.    Polaroid  also 
operates  "Company  Courses",  a  high  school  equivalency  program  enrolling 
140  employees  per  year,  and  an  advanced  training  program  for  career 
development.    As  in  the  FVS  endeavor,  Polaroid  depends  entirely  upon  its 
own  especially  recruited  staff  for  faculty.    Emphasis  is  upon  not  only 
company  needs  but  the  overall  educational  needs  of  the  person  as  well. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  Polaroid  policy  of  some  years  ago,  when  the  firm 
had  a  B.S.  equivalency  program  affiliated  with  Northeastern  University. 
After  an  investment  of  $300,000  and  enrollments  of  about  70  employees 
over  a  three  year  period,  the  end  result  was  one  graduate,  a  program 
duplicative  with  others,  and  disasterous  costs  for  Polaroid  and 
its  personnel. 

Because  of  this  experience,  an  unresponsive  academic  community,  and 
a  high  commitment  to  socially  responsible  objectives,  Polaroid  issued  a 
White  Paper  in  May  1971  declaring  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  teaching  of 
the  basic  educational  survival  skills  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  would  use 
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whatever  resources  were  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal.  Implementation 
of  this  education  policy  as  part  of  an  overall  corporate  policy  of 
social  responsibility  has  brought  Polaroid  favorable  notices  in  the 
press,  awards  for  "business  citizenship",  and  genuine  appreciation  among 
Boston  area  minorities.    Both  the  Honeywell  and  I'olnroid  successes  in 
education  are  good  examples  for  Divisions  of  Continuing  Education  to 
consider. 

Traditional  Higher  Education  and  Employer-Group  Interest  in  the  MOL 

Empioyer-group  "connections'"  with  colleges  and  universities  are 
many  and  varied,  as  suggested  by  these  examples  and  in  the  accompanying 
tables.    In  most  cases  these  relations  are  long-standing  and  employer 
educators'  regard  for  them  range  from  "satisfactory"  to  "highly 
productive".    As  a  rule,  however,  employers  and  their  education  and 
training  staffs  are  critical  of  higher  education's  understanding  of 
employers'  educational  needs  and  the  colleges'  ability  to  respond 
sympathetically  and  effectively  to  employer  and  employee  educational 
requirements.    This  assessment  seemed,  *n  most  cases,  well-founded 
and  based  on  case  histories  fully  supportive  of  such  a  view.,  and 
true  even  of  those  employer  groups  which  have  established  pood  relations 
with  a  college  or  university  continuing  education  division.  Such 
relations  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  and  appear  tenuous 
at  times 

Employer-group  criticism  runs  the  gamut  from  the  inability  of  the 
theoretically  oriented  "academic  mind"  to  understand  alternative  ways 
of  learning  to  nuts  and  bolts  issues  of  program  control  and  support. 
Some  of  the  industrial  firms  noted  that  often  science  and  technical 
departments  in  colleges  and  universities  arc  "year'?  behind"  industry 
both  in  research  and  practical  developments  anil  in  the  educational  ex- 
pertise to  carry  on  effective  teaching  in  certain  areas.    Other  employer 
educators  noted  an  "exploitative  attitude"  on  the  part  of  some  colleges 
and  some  faculty  members.    These  colleges  seem  more  interested  in  in- 
creasing income  from  the  sources  of  outside  funding  represented  by  the 
employers  than  they  are  in  offering  innovative  and  high  quality  courses. 
Faculty  members  were  reported  to  be  of  not  the  highest  calibre  or/and 
interested  in  teaching  in  an  employer  program  primarily  for  extra  moon- 
lighting dollars.    These  are  key  reasons  why  employer  groups  utilize 
both  "in  house"  staff  resources  and  outside  "special  arrangements." 
With  such  arrangements,  employers  can  tailor  education  to  their  own 
needs  at  costs  far  lower  than  through  the  colleges  and  guarantee  mea- 
surable, if  not  predictable,  outcomes.    The  cost  benefits  to  employer 
and  employee  alike  are  great. 

Because  of  this  experience,  four  of  the  eight  employer  educators 
interviewed  responded  unenthusiastically  to  the  question',  "iVouAd  v0u 
be  interested  in  seeing  your  program  become  'academical ly  accredited""? 
The  concern  with  academic  accreditation  and  certification,  as  such,  was 
viewed  as  one  of  the  least  attractive  alternative  futures  for  employer 
education  because  of  the  presumed  necessity  to  affiliate  with  a  tradi- 
tional college  or  university.    Two  of  the  four,  however,  respu-ded 
favorably  to  the  possibility  that  their  own  pro^ra^  ai^ht  apply  fur  and 
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receive  accreditation,  thus  sidestepping  predictable  difficulties  with 
the  the  colleges,  and  even  more  enthusiastically  to  the  possibilities 
afforded  by  the  Massachusetts  Open  University.    The  other  two  wuployer 
srouns  were  not  responsive  to  oossible  accreditation  of  their  own  Pro- 
gram or  to  an  MOU  external  degree  option,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  remaining  four  employer-group  educators  responded  favorably 
not  only  to  the  possibility  of  their  own  accreditation  but  to  the 
entire  nontraditional  thrust  of  postsecondary  continuing  and  part- 
time  education.    They  were  knowledgeable  about  Empire  State  College 
and  its  pioneer  programs  in  employer  education.    They  had  followed 
the  "open  college"  pilot  programs  underway  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  Spring  of  1973.    They  were  aware  of  the  development  of  the  MOU 
and  were  supportive  of  its  rapid  implementation.    Thomas  F.  McLaughlin, 
Jr.,  Educational  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Chapter,  AIB, 
concluded  his  1971-72  Annual  Report  with  the  comment: 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  see... the  'Open 
University'  concept  of  education,  which... is 
presently  under  study  in  Massachusetts  and 
could  have  an  important  impact  on  the  edu- 
cational direction  of  the  .American  Institute 
of  Banking  at  Boston. 

It  would  appear  that  our  program  is  ideally 
suited  to  be  incorporated  as  part  of  this 
significant  educational  development. 

It  would  provide  for  the  creation  of  'an  edu- 
cation bank'  where  students  would  store  their 
training,  education,  as  well  as  job  cxperience-- 
all  to  be  incorporated  into  some  form  of  a 
degree  granting  process.* 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973  such  views  were  common  among 
leading  employer  group  educators. 


*  Annual  Report,  1971-1972,  65rd  School  Year.  Boston  Chapter,  Inc. , 
American  Institute  of  Baking.    Pp  21-22. 
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II.L.l.    Table  on  Employer  Connections  with  Continuing  and  Part-time 
Education  Programs  in  Massachusetts  Colleges  and  Universities 

Introduction 

The  following  regional  tables  show  some  of  the  continuing  and  part- 
time  education  programs  existing  on  a  cooperative  basis  between  employer 
groups  and  postsecondary  educational  institutions.    These  charts  are  far 
from  comprehensive  and  are  only  suggestive  of  the  number  and  range  of  such 
programs  throughout  the  State.    The  data  were  obtained  from  institutional 
Data  Formats  and  employer-group  publications  and  interviews.    Had  employer 
connections  been  a  major  focus  of  this  study,  and  a  major  effort  made  to 
collect  such  information,  the  more  comprehensive  results  would  have  con- 
firmed what  is  suggested  here  -  that  the  educational  and  training  programs 
actually  undertaken  by  colleges  and  universities  and  employer  groups  are 
far  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  than  is  generally  recognized,  and  of 
crucial  importance  to  understanding  developments  in  career  and  adult  ed- 
ucational activities  over  this  past  five  years. 
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EMPLOYER  CONNECTIONS  WITH  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  PART-TIME 
PROGRAMS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

WESTERN  REGION 


Holyokt  C.C. 


(Political 
Science  Dept.) 


(Institute  for 
Governmental 
Services) 


GremmiieU  C.C. 


rctrm:» 


Crtr.Holyoko  C.of  C. 

Acme  Olain  Co, 
General  Electric  Corp. 


Springfield  Action 
Commission,  Inc. 

American  Co!Uft  of 
Nursing  Homo  Adminls* 
t  rat  ion 

NE  Society  of  News- 
paper editors 

(State  Purchasing  Agents 
Seminar) 

Commonwealth  of  Maff./ 
lureau  of  Personnel/ 
gSPjojee  Training  Section 


Commontealth  of  Mass,/ 
Bureau  of  Personnel/ 
gajlpvee  Training  Section 


MongAjj  ifsntipnnw 


YHAI  •FALt.W?: 

jorAnrrn    enrpumnts  mm? 


Continuing  projrvm  in  1973 
business  education 

Supervisory  seminar  197? 

PittsfielJ  M.9.A./M.S,  in  1959 
management  allows  p-t 
study  to  Ct  employees 

dreer  opportunity  1971 
prog ran 

Short  course  to  train  1971 
administrators 


Training  tor  journalists'  1971 

Trains  agents  1972 

Administrative  Intern  1969 
Program 


Intergovernmental  Personnel  1970 
Act  (IPA1  Proirao.  Offers 
statewide  training  opportuni- 
ties to  city  employees  in  3S1 
Mass,  towns  5  cities.  7 
counts,  9  conferences . 


UmioB)  Twist  Orill 


Classes  in  industrial  tech* 
nology 


NR 

NR 

3S 

10 
NR 

19 
60 
NR 

S.S07 


IS 


M.I.A./M.S. 


9. A. 


CENTRAL  REGION 


Qulamigemumd  C.C. 


morceater  Poiytecm* 
aicai  Institute 


Pramingham  State  C. 
Merc  ester  Jr.  C. 

Pitcmmurg  S.C. 


Comtrol  Manufacturers 
Employers  Assoc. 

State  Mutual  Lift 
Imemrance  Co. 

Honeywell  Corp. 

(mo lies  ley) 
American  Optical 

(Pramingham) 
OifiUl  Equip.  Corp. 

CNaynard) 
1am oars  Associates 

(Nashua,  N.H.) 

Municipal  Supervisory 
Employee  Seminar) 

HomeyweU  Corp. 


Raytheon  Co. /Missile 
Systems  Division, 
ledford  Laboratories 


Industrial  management 


In-servict  courses 


Courses  in  commuter 
sciences 


Trains  supervisors  in 
town  gov't 

Variety  of  reimbursed 
courses 


Computer  Science 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Management 


19*9  1 

1972 

1972 
NR 


110 

4S 

90 
MR 


1972 
1969 


1963 

1063 
1963 


IS 


ISO 


$00 


I  Computer  Science  (software)'  begin 

Sept. '73 


(provides  up  to 
It  credits) 

planned;  Z  yr.  degree 
in  business  admin. 


A. A.  in  business  admin, 
; A.E.  in  engineering 

Management  training 
;  certificate 


S.S.  in  Industrial  Sci. 


I 


M.S. 
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EMPL°o^?)NNECrl0NS  WITH  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  PART-TIME 
PROGRAMS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

'NORTHEAST  REGION 


Until  Ttclt.  Intt. 


*wtttn  Kltctric 
Mt.  Andovtr 

Mythtan  Company/ 


Cwwonvtalth  of  Man  ./Civil  engineering  a. A 


Aur*.iu  Of  PtMonncI/ 
laFlaytt  Training 
Section 


Kaploytr  training 

Soven  jraduate  subjects 
in  coapyttr  progr.vming 
ana"  biomedical  tnginttring 


program  taking  $  vgart  to 
cowplett.  Offered  in  lovoll 
lot too,  Worcester,  Nov 
iedford,  'ittsfieid,  Spring. 


Ng 


MA 


19*0 


P 


S9 


310 


A.S. 


SOUTHEAST  RBfifffl 


Jaaier  Callagt 


Mveiopaant  Com.      Dtvtlopaant  Markehop 
Franklin  C.  of  C. 
teftll  bueiaess  aefeln. 


1972 


'PALL,  1972 
BBOUJgjfTI 


70 


JCSMEE2 


9 

ERLC 
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EMPLOYFR  CONNECTIONS  WITH  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  PART-T?mF  ^  ^lABlF 
PROGRAMS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


BOSTON  REGION 


HttKAM  Pl  Sl  F 1 PT  lllN 

STAC  11 II 

•  TALL,  I1)?: 

PtCPIC? 

Suffolk  University 

We  .torn  F  lectr ic/ 
No.  Andcncr 

NR 

BO 

M.I, A. /U.S. 

Anrrican  ln«t.  of 
Banking,  Ba<  ton 
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Joint  I'venin:  bachelor, 
la^socute  an1  -voter's 
orojr  h  in  i  injnie  and 
banking 

197: 

37  students 
iron  16  bjnk* 
enrol  led  in 
B.A./M.A.  pro- 
grams 

VA..B.A.,  M.A. 

Ml.  !di  Jr.  College 

Data  ftilitUM  of 
North  America 

Train  data  processors 

1971 

NR 

Northeastern  U. 
(Lincoln  College) 

Wiggins  Airtavs,  Inc. 

Provide  aviation  Train- 
ing 

NR 

NR  • 

A.S. 

Babson  Col lege 

B.nV  Management  Inst. 

3  seminars  on  educational 

S (nil % • 1 CS 

U2  (Spg'72) 

Kicknx  Secret  in  si 
School 

MR.  ?^*t<?n  .lunfiT. 

U'i  l«M'tS 

Secretarial  iiills  train- 
ing 

1Q6* 

:os 

Mass.  tnplevee  Train- 
ing section 

Secretarial  skill*  train- 
ing 

1971 

200 

lovell  Tech  ,  ln«t . 

Cr.T"-rwrilth  >f 
/Bur*  1.1  >f  r?— .onncl 
tr,pJo»*ce  Training  ie»*< 
t  ioii 

t  veir  dearer  pr^tjra* 

1964 

601 

B.S.  in  engineering 
technology 

• 

Corr^nwealth  *>r*  "ass. 
/Bu:eiu  or  Personnel. 
Etipiovee  Training 
Section 

\rrniir.tmc    1-*  year  even* 

pr^cr-.rai 
Lata  rrocess:n<  (.4  year 
evening  program 

1969 
l9ot 

60 

TV 

A. A.  in  business  adnin 
»/aajor  in  accounting 

m.a.    in  ausincsi  auain 

w/aajor  in  data  proc. 

Mass.  lay  C.C. 

(Secretarial  Science 
Dept.) 

f 

Lo-vorwealth  of  Mass ./ 'f wcutivt  Secretarial 
S'jrevj  ot  Personnel-     Training  ?r?gr<ui 
Espl^vee  Training  aec« . 
tion 

1 

1970 

:oo-3oo 

noodegree 
workshop 

Selected  Mass.  C.C. 's 

Corwnwealth  of  Mass.,' 
Bureau  of  Personnel/ 
Eoployee  Training  Sec* 
tion 

2  yeir  degree  program 
to  -parade  LPN  employees 
ot  state  nospitaU 

196B 

70 

A, 5.  in 
Aura ing 

loston  College 
(Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs) 

Cot\r!or.*ej I rh  of  Mass./ 
BurcrtLi  o:*  Personnel/ 
1?\>\c,}kc  1  riming  ^* 
t  ion 

2  week  training  program 
in  real  estate  appraisal 
tor  r-cpt ,  or  f'uolic  i.or*s 
eaploy ies 

1969 

2$ 

nsiinruicrn  iniversicy 
(School  or  P.c. jur- 
atory the rap/ J 

,  Massaovu'tct'.s  "cr.cral 
!tor«p«?al 

One  year  forr.al  training 
for  certified  Respiratory 
Therapy  Tecnmcianv 

March 

1*71 

14 

Certificate 

Has  sad.  use  tu  General 
Hosp 1 1  j  l 

Five  year  undergraduate 
cooperative  curntuiu-r.  in 
both  XcUiCAl  and  non-ncd 
ical  areas.    Su.ilar  co- 
operative pl-irt*  coordina- 
ted through  Northeastern' 
Professional  Scn^ols 

i 

o 

ERIC 
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DISCUSSION  OF  NONTRADITIONAL  STUDY 

Antecedents  of  the  Nontraditional  Study  Movement  in  Massachusetts 

Nontraditional  study  (defined  in  tie  proposal  for  a  Massachu- 
setts Open  University  as  "any  mode  of  learning  other  than  full-time, 
day  session,  classroom  instruction"1)  in  Massachusetts  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  last  couple  of  years  and  it  is  therefore 
easy  to  view  current  innovations  as  being  unique  and  unprecedented. 
These  include  experiential  learning,  media  experiments,  modes  of  home 
and  independent  study,  calendar  and  schedule  changes  and  others  (e.g., 
the  British  Open  University  model  is  nontraditional  in  its  use  of 
teaching  teams,  media,  home  study,  learning  centers,  etc.  and  the 
University  Without  Walls  involves  experiential  learning  formats).  As 
significant  as  these  major  efforts  are,  to  see  them  and  the  spin-offs 
stemming  from  them  in  Massachusetts  as  totally  new  is  not  quite 
correct.    Such  a  view  neglects  the  many  highly  significant  innovations 
over  the  last  couple  of  decades.    It  is  worth  reflecting  therefore  on 
the  antecedents  of  current  innovations. 

In  this  State  and  nationally,  continuing  education  has  always 
had  a  certain  "nontraditional"  flair  in  its  admissions  and  matricula- 
tion policies,  in  its  responsiveness  to  consumer  demand  and  in  its 
use  of  nontraditional  faculty  on  a  contract  basis.  There 
have  been  some  notable  examples  in  other  states  of  "nontraditional" 
bachelor's  degree  programs  for  adults  in  liberal  studies,  general 
studies,  and  independent  studies. 

A  few  selected  examples  from  Massachusetts  illustrate 

the  continuous  process  of  innovations  along  nontraditional  lines  in 
the  continuing  and  part-time  education  system  in  Massachusetts. 

Northeastern  University  and  Western  New  England  College  have  long 
accorded  part-time  self-paced  (day  and  evening)  learning  an  equal 
status  to  the  traditional  full-time-day  model,  as  have  many  other 
institutions  to  a  lesser  degree.    Further,  both  institutions  have  used 
outside  faculty  as  well  as  traditional  faculty.    Proprietary  insti- 
tutions have  similarly  been  innovative  in  recruitment  and  use  of 
faculty  and  in  flexibly  scheduling  programs  to  facilitate  part-time 
study  while  working  and/or  time-shortened  program  options. 

The  integration  of  work  experience  with  formal  study  has  occurred 
quite  naturally  in  all  continuing  education  programs  for  those  part- 
time  students  whose  study  is  related  to  their  employment. 

Insofar  as  introducing  new  courses  and  programs  of  study  are 
concerned,  proprietary  schools,  Boston  University  and  Northeastern 
University  have  shown  great  innovativencss  over  the  last  decade, 
usually  being  the  first  institutions  in  the  Boston  area  to  introduce 
new  courses  and  programs  of  part-time  study  later  duplicated  at 
other  institutions  (see  Educational  Exchange  Data  (in  Section  II. N.) . 
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CLEP  and  other  credit  by  examination  options  have  been  used  in 
several  continuing  education  programs,  as  have  (more  recently)  credit 
for  life  experience. 

Correspondence  based  independent  study  and  media  (TV)  instruction 
have  been  employed  by  the  Mass.  Department  of  Education,  particularly 
prior  to  1965  when  all  responsibility  for  postsecondary  instruction 
of  this  kind  was  removed  from  the  Department. 

Branch  campuses  to  provide  education  service  to  underserved 
clientele  in  several  locations  were  opened  by  Northeastern  University 
and  their  Adult  Day  Classes  Program  offered  to  serve  women  with  child- 
ren at  school . 

Special  off-campus  joint  cooperative  programs  have  developed,  among 
the  most  notable  being  the  Fitchburg  State  Co liege- Raytheon  Company  Program. 

These  few  examples  are  not  exhaustive  but  serve  to  illustrate 
that  nontraditional  approaches  to  higher  education  are  not  new  to 
Massachusetts.    What  is  new  is  the  increased  recognition  of  such 
approaches  as  legitimate  by  the  traditional  higher  education  (day 
college)  world.    The  issue  is  one  of  attitude  change--of  increased 
openness  to  nontraditional  modes  of  study.    This  is  true  nationally, 
even  more  so  than  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  New  Nontraditional  Study  Movement 

Ideologically,  two  rather  different  and  not  entirely  complementary 
groups  initially  took  up  the  cause  of  nontraditional  education.  One 
group--the  "plannersM--was  the  movement's  "right  wing",  so  to  speak. 
Planners  saw  alternative  higher  education  from  the  perspective  of 
public  policy,  accountability,  systems  management,  cost  benefits,  and 
efficient  allocation  of  resources.    Professional  educators,  education 
researchers  and--increasingly--college  and  university  administrators 
were  also  seeking  alternatives  to  wasteful,  duplicative,  and  counter- 
productive programs.    Essentially  they  sought  ones  which  could 
demonstrably  produce  better  learning  for  more  people  at  lower  costs. 
The  plethora  of  education  commissions  over  the  past  half  decade  pro- 
vides perhaps  the  best  examples  of  this  perspective.    The  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  and  Gould  Commissions  clearly 
favor  change  in  the  interests  of  a  stronger  national  system  of  higher 
education  (Carnegie)  or  a  central  role  for  nontraditional  studies 
within  postsecondary  education  (Gould).    Specific  reforms,  measured 
change,  and  practical  innovations  were  the  perceived  means  of  correc- 
ting flaws  in  a  system  out  of  step  with  the  demands  of  the  1970' s. 

Another  group- -the  "doers"- -was  the  movement's  "left  wing", 
as  it  were.    Doers  at  the  program  implementation  level  emphasized 
experiential  learning  (as  opposed  to  cognitive  learning),  and  a  counter- 
educational  system  was  proposed  consisting  of  self-selection  in  the 
admissions  process,  learning  contracts  establishing  the  plan  of 
studies,  off-campus  learning  resources  (including  media) ,  self-pacing 
in  the  degree  time-frame,  and  a  variety  of  non-graded  evaluation 
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techniques.    Many  versions  of  such  programs  had  appeared  on  small 
private  college  campuses  by  1970-1971  as  experimental  or  pilot  projects.2 

By  the  Fall  of  1972,  there  were  clear  signs  that  the  alternative 
education  "movement**  was  maturing.    The  more  idealistic  and  romantic 
individualists  of  the  "left"  had  found  value  in  what  "planners"  were 
seeking  to  do  by  providing  nontraditional  studies  in  traditional 
higher  education.    This  appreciation  was  quickened  by  education's 
changed  status  within  the  society,  by  new  federal  and  state  policies 
affecting  colleges  and  universities,  by  the  sudden  "discovery"  and 
recognition  of  occupational  and  career  education,  and  of  proprietary 
institutions  and  vocational  technical  training  institutes,  as  co-equal 
partners  in  the  postsecondary  educational  enterprise. 

Nontraditional  education,  with  its  already  demonstrated  appeal 
to  new  clienteles  and  possibilities  for  flexibility  in  the  time/ 
space/crcdit-prefcrence  continuum,  afforded  planners  with  necessary 
catalysts  for  gradual  but  significant  change.    It  is  now  possible  to 
distinguish  meaningfully  among  not  only  different  kinds  of  operational 
programs  but  different  kinds  of  external  decrees  as  well.    There  had 
long  been  in  existence  "extension  degrees,"  o-en  to  adults  during  evening 
hours,  and  special  "adult  decree"  programs  serving  some  special  function 
and  clientele.    The  newer  "external  degrees,"  however,  might  encompass 
extension  degrees  for  adults  but  whose  learning  was  taking  place 
largely  off  campus  (e.g.,  Empire  State  College).    Special  adult  degrees, 
such  as  University  Collcge/SyTacuse  University,  might  be  pursued 
through  independent  study.    Degrees  could  be  awarded  exclusively 
through  successful  passing  of  proficiency  examinations,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Regents*  External  Degree  Prosjram.    Evaluation,  once 
freed  from  the  process  constraints  of  grades  and  credits,  is  now 
being  viewed  more  properly  in  terms  of  criteria  and  effective  means 
of  applying  them  in  appropriate  situations,  criteria  such  as:  com- 
prehension of  a  specific  body  of  knowledge,  aquisition  of  specified 
skills,  demonstrable  intellectual  and  personal  development.    A  mix  of 
options  is  emerging  as  the  mode  of  nontraditional  studies.'5 

1972-73  has  seen  the  emergence  of  many  new  efforts  focused  on 
nontraditional  learning  formats  in  Massachusetts.    College  III  of 
U./Mass.  -  Boston,  the  Worcester  Consortium  External  Degree  Proposal, ^ 
and  the  Proposal  for  a  Massachusetts  Open  University  are  but  three  of 
many  examples.    Nontraditional  study,  once  represented  by  innovative 
efforts  in  continuing  education  programs  have  suddenly  become  a  focus 
of  reform  in  traditional  college  programs. 

Until  as  recently  as  one  year  ago,  Massachusetts  had  lagged 
behind  other  large  states  in  planning  and  implementing  statewide 
systems  of  nontraditional  studies  and  in  encouraging  and  supporting 
the  creation  of  individual  pioneering,  precedent-setting  single  pro 
grams.    Other  states  had  taken  the  lead  in  creating  luodel  statewide 
systems  (such  as  New  York,  with  its  Regents/  External  Degree  Program 
and  the  Empire  State  College),  innovative  segmental  ;>rograms  (such  as 
Illinois'  Board  of  Governors  Degree  Program  or  Vermont's  Community 
College  Program),  or  single  public  institutions  uith  a  special  emphasis 
upon  nontraditional  learning  (such  as  Minnesota  Metropolitan  State 
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College,  University  of  Wisconsin/Green  Bay,  or  Evergreen  State  College 
In  Washington.) 

Decline  of  traditional  patterns  of  higher  education,  however, 
coupled  with  demands  for  new  clienteles,  new  modes  of  learning,  new 
delivery  systems,  and  new  sources  of  funding,  are  resulting  in 
discernibly  new  patterns  of  postsecondary  education  in  Massachusetts. 
The  conjunction  of  existing  programs  of  continuing  and  part-time 
postsecondary  education  with  newer  nontraditional  formats  might  well 
provide  the  cutting  edge  of  higher  education  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1970' s. 

As  a  national  educational  phenomenon,  many  of  the  newer  nontraditional 
educational  programs  are  a  reaction  to  the  problems  educators  faced 
in  the  late  1960's.    These  were  the  problems  created  by  an  exclusive 
reliance  upon  campus-bound,  four-year  (or  two-year)  major  degree 
programs  centering  around  a  standard  academic  discipline.    The  student's 
learning  experience  was  structured  by  sequential  required  courses, 
each  of  which  generated  credits  and  grades,  the  sum  of  which  netted 
the  student  a  degree.    Few  options  existed  within  this  process.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  no  alternative  system  was  ?vailable.  Tra- 
ditional higher  education's  chief  failure  was  in  this  sense  a  learning 
failure.    It  was  "the  'clunk!'  in  the  classroom,"  as  Charles  Lyons 
puts  it,    which  inspired  the  alternative  education  movement  and  gave- 
rise  to  the  creation  of  nontraditional  studies. 

And  so,  the  change  in  the  status  and  impetus  of  nontraditional 
study  has  come  with  full  force.    How  the  change  has  come  about  can 
be  seen  from  examining  the  origin  and  impact  of  the  most  well-known 
and  visible  of  the  experiential  genre--the  12  original  program  units 
of  the  University  Without  Walls  (sponsored  by  the  Union' of  Experimenting 
Colleges  and  Universities  with  seed  money  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Ford  Foundation).    In  the  sections  which  follow 
the  UWW  history  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  emergence  of  montraditional 
study  as  a  point  of  emphasis  in  Massachusetts  higher  education. 

The  University  Without  Walls  (UWW) 

UWW  at  its  inception  was  a  quite  radical  plan  of  study  to  be 
implemented  through  a  loose  consortia  of  institutions  committed  to 
change.    By  1970-71,  "UWW"  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come.  The 
proposal  document  itself  wai  inspired  by  a  series  of  three  previous 
summer  conferences  of  facult,  from  UECU  institutions  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  improving  college  teaching  (Project  Changeover).  These 
50  faculty,  and  the  UECU  staff  who  later  wrote  the  plan,  no  doubt 
represented  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  18  UECU  institutions;  the  pro- 
posal was  both  Utopian  and  feasible,  thus  making  it  a  truly  radical 
proposition. 

The  transition  from  concept  to  reality  was  not  easily  made, 
however.    From  the  beginning,  UECU  had  difficulty  in  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  12  programs,  organizing  its  own  activities  to  maximum 
effect,  and  securing  initial  or  follow-up  funding.    Programs  varied 
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considerably  in  relation  to  the  UWW  model  outlined  in  the  proposal. 
Thus  in  September  1972,  one  year  after  formal  implementation,  a 
few  programs  had  enrollments  of  over  100,  developed  and  approve  guide- 
lines, and  graduated  their  first  students.    A  few  other  programs  had 
barely  begun.    The  majority  of  UWW  programs  fell  between  these  two 
extremes,  with  small  numbers  of  faculty  and  students  on  board  but 
with  most  of  the  serious  educational  and  administrative  problems  as 
yet  unsolved. 

In  the  Spring  of  1972,  UECU  had  issued  A  First  Report 5  stressing 
the  strengths  of  the  programs,  their  several  outstanding  successes, 
current  planning  efforts,  and  the  degree  to  which  non-UKCU  colleges, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and  foundations  were  interested  in  the  UWW 
experiment.    The  report  did  not  deal  with  the  programs'  operational 
weaknesses,  such  as  the  general  lack  of  adequate  student  assessment 
or  program  evaluation  criteria  and  methods,  but  it  did  convey  the 
belief  that  problems  would  be  solved  through  growth,  appropriate 
research,  and  further  funding.    A  subsequent  article  appearing  in 
the  education  press  written  by  a  UWW  director  raising  some  of  the 
hard,  critical  questions  about  the  UWW  program  was  loudly  decried 
in  many  UWW  quarters. 

During  1972-73,  UWW's  second  full  year  of  operation,  UECU 
resolved  some  of  its  organizational  and  operational  difficulties. 
Evaluation  and  assessment  began  to  be  undertaken  as  serious  professional 
obligations.    Some  programs  developed  a  remarkable  viability.    The  UWW 
unit  within  University  College  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Westminster  College  program  for  minority  students  at  Berkeley, 
California,  are  two  such  examples.    The  hoped-for  growth  had  occurred, 
with  over  33  institutional  affiliations  reported  by  Spring  1973, 
although  a  saturation  point  may  have  been  reached  in  the  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  requiring  UECU  assistance  and  coordination. 
Another  kind  of  growth,  and  a  possible  UECU/UWW  shift  in  program 
emphasis,  was  assured  by  the  award  of  a  $165,000  grant  to  UECU  by 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  for  1973-74. 
The  grant  was  to  fund  six  regional  sites  to  bring  the  "UWW  option1' 
to  high  school  students  beyond  the  10th  grade. 

This  particular  thrust  for  UWW,  while  not  altogether  a  new 
commitment,  will  certainly  be  its  major  undertaking  for  the  near 
future.    It  coincides  with  recommendations  made  in  one  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission's  recent  special  reports,  Continuity  and  Discon- 
tinuity:   Higher  Education  and  the  Schools,  in  which  four-year  insti- 
tutions and  senior  high  schools  are  urged  to  pool  curricular  resources 
and  develop  Middle  College  programs.    The  major  incentive  for  the 
colleges,  the  Commission  stressed,  was  the  declining  trend  of  fresh- 
man enrollments.    As  noted  earlier,  self-preservation  has  become  a 
drive  toward  innovation  and  reform. 

UWW  "Spin-Offs" 

The  national  scope  of  the  alternative  higher  education  movement, 
with  UWW  as  its  advance  guard,  is  important  because  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  spin-offs  within  the  Commonwealth.    In  a  general  way, 
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"nontraditional"  academic  options  are  now  found  in  the  regular,  full- 
time  programs  of  many  colleges  and  universities  across  the  Commonwealth. 
These  range  from  independent  study  and  internship- for-credit  oppor- 
tunities (fairly  modest  options)  through  entire  degree  programs  and 
collegiate  institutions  with  nontraditional  missions. 

Undergraduates  at  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Boston  University,  Simmons, 
Welles  Icy 9  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  can  now  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Shared  Experience  Program  providing  noncredit  work  ex- 
perience in  Boston-area  firms,  a  recent  option  developed  by  Harvard 
University's  Office  of  Career  Planning,  and  Off-Campus  Learning  in 
conjunction  with  Western  Electric.    In  1972-73,  more  than  150  students 
were  involved    from  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.    Sponsors  are  careful  to 
note,  however,  that  the  program  is  limited  to  noncredit,  nonpaid 
full-time  students  who  wish  "some  experience  in  the  real  world." 
The  noncredit  aspect  appears  to  imply  a  judgement  about  the  value  of 
the  learning  obtained  in  the  experiential  setting,  a  judgement  which 
runs    counter  to  the  basic  premise  of  nontraditional  modes  of  post secon- 
dary education,  namely,  that  equivalent  learning  can  and  does  take 
place  in  settings  other  than  the  traditional  college  classroom. 

Other  academic  programs  at  very  different  kinds  of  institutions  also 
demonstrate  the  range  of  alternative  education  in  Massachusetts.  Two 
graduate  programs  offer  nontraditional  master's  degrees.    The  Institute 
of  Open  Education  located  at  Newton  College  (but  lately  administered 
by  the  Antioch  Graduate  School  of  Education)  grants  the  M.Ed,  through 
a  one-year  work-learn  arrangement.    The  Cambridge-Goddard  Graduate  School 
for  Social  Change  offers  a  number  of  programs  leading  to  an  M.A.  or- 
ganized around  a  theme  of  radical  social  and  political  action,  including 
a  Feminist  Studies  Program.    Both  the  Institute  and  Cambridge-Goddard 
are  interesting  variants  of  the  Antioch  mode  of  alternative  education. 

Another  kind  of  college  entirely,  one  focusing  exclusively  on 
early  admissions  for  high-achieving  high  school  students  is  Simon1 s 
Rock  College  in  Great  Barrington.    While  embracing  the  middle  college 
concept,  it  is  traditional  in  stressing  cognitive  learning  in  the  academic 
disciplines.    Serving  a  different  clientele,  University  Year  for  Ac- 
tions two  Massachusetts  components,  at  U. /Mass. -Amherst  and  U. /Mass. -Bos- 
ton, provide  twelve-month  work- learn  programs  for  local  students  in 
community-based  service  agencies.    Both  campuses  had  11C  students  placed 
in  23  Boston  area  agencies  during  1972-73.    At  the  national  level, 
UYA  is  one  of  the  LJWVs  most  important  spin-offs. 

The  direct  impact  of  UWW  upon  Massachusetts  higher  education  has  been 
the  two  UWW  programs  existing  in  the  state  since  fall  1971.  Shaw 
University,  a  predominantly  Black  institution  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
began  a  UWW  program  in  Roxbury  in  January  1971.    Shaw's  UWW  program  in 
Boston/Roxbury  has  enjoyed  wide  and  favorable  publicity  as  a  model  educa- 
tional program  for  urban  minorities,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  $50,000 
USOE  grant  to  develop  just  such  a  model.    The  unit  is  incorporated  in 
Massachusetts  as  "University  Without  Walls  of  Boston/1  thus  avoiding 
possible  legal  complications  of  an  out-of-statu  agency  offering  educa- 
tional programs  within  the  Commonwealth  and  anticipating  possible  accred- 
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itation  difficulties.    For  the  present,  because  of  its  ties  both  with 
Shaw  and  UECU,  "!JWW/Boston"  may  offer  both  a  Shaw  and  a  UECU/UWW  B.A. 
Shaw  regards  the  unit  as  a  branch  campus  focusing  on  urban  education 
and  plans  similar  branches  in  Detroit  and  Chicago.    Greater  autonomy 
for  the  Roston  unit,  or  its  future  independence  as  an  institute  or 
col  logo,  is  discouraged  by  the  Raleigh  administration*    Such  continu- 
ing differences  over  governance,  program,  budget,  and  tuition  illus- 
trate the  gene r.il  problems  branch  campus  innovative  programs  can  be 
expected  to  encounter  in  relations  with  parent  institutions.    The  Shaw 
connection  makes  "llWW/Boston"  atypical  of  the  majority  of  UWW  programs, 
but  very  similar  situations  also  exist  for  the  Westminster  College 
inits  in  Oklahoma  and  California  and  the  Antioch  College  programs 
located  at  a  half-dozen  sites  around  the  country, 

Boston/Roxbury  UWW  is  fairly  representative  of  innovating  urban 
institutions  attempting  "relevant  learning"  for  the  disadvantaged 
minority  student,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  basic  academic  credi- 
bility as  an  educational  operation.    Like  most  such  programs  (e.g., 
the  College  for  Human  Services  in  New  York  City),  "tiWW/Boston"  has  . 
not  resolved  such  educational  questions  as  the  need  cor  instruction  in 
basic  academic  skills,  the  need  for  work-learn  opportunities  or 
classroom  vs.  independent  study  models  of  learning  for  tiic  disadvan- 
taged student 

IIWW  at  the  School  of  Education,  U. /Mass* -Amherst,  is  the  other 
IJWW  unit  within  the  state.    It  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  UWW.  "UWW/Amherst"  commands  the  full  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Scnool  of  Education;  indeed,  from  the  out- 
side it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  it  from  other  "open11  curricula 
of  the  School.    The  Amherst  program  has  provided  some  of  the  most  useful 
and  influential  learning  models  and  tools  in  alternative  education. 
The  'Training  Skills  Guide, M  while  not  original  in  a  conceptual  sense, 
blends  various  strands  of  ,f input"  from  the  counterculture,  instruc- 
tional technology,  and  the  human  potential  and  encounter  movements  into 
an  excellent  working  document  for  entering  IJWW  students  (and  their 
advisors)  faced  with  the  question,  "How  do  I  go  about  learning  on  my 
own?" 

"UWW/Amherst"  has  been  most  effective  in  developing  its  own  visi- 
bility and  in  translating  general  concepts  into  working  documents,  such 
as  the  '•Learning  Skills  Guide.M    It  has  been  less  able  to  communicate 
hard  "facts  and  figures"  about  the  program  to  the  outside  world.  These 
data  are  needed  to  answer  such  questions  as:    how  many  students  are 
involved  in  what  kind  of  "learning  contracts,"  under  what  conditions, 
for  what  lengths  of  time,  with  what  final  results  and  at  what  costs  to 
both  student  and  institution?    Until  such  evaluations  are  conducted 
and  made  available  to  other  alternative  educators,  the  ground  between 
hypothetical  study  plans  and  successful  study  options  will  remain 
unexplored  and  unknown. 

Even  if  all  the  results  of  nontradit ionn i  indies  uover  do  come- 
in,  it  can  be  argued  that  they  are  still  worth  undertaking  and  supporting, 
by  a  major  university  whose  chief  mission  may  always  be  a  ong  tradi- 
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tional  lines.    In  defending  his  campus's  innovative  academic  programs 
from  critics  who  see  nontraditional  studies  as  "tangential  to  the 
University,  not  really  a  part  *of  the  featured  event,  but  simply  an 
exotic  sideshow,"  Chancellor  Randolph  W.  Bromery  recently  argued  their 
necessity  to  the  university's  existence: 

Without  the  ferment  and  new  directions  they  explore,  much  of 
our  intellectual  life  would  atrophy,  our  teaching  become  stale, 
and  our  ability  to  respond  to  new  opportunities  and  public 
needs  become  increasingly  weak.  .  .  .Much  of  the  life  of  this 
university  will  probably  always  lie  in  the  intellectual  ex- 
plorations of  our  faculty  and  students  —  in  offices,  classrooms, 
laboratories—but  the  degree  to  which  that  effort  is  worth- 
while will  greatly  depend  on  our  ability  to  try  new  approaches, 
respond  to  new  public  needs,  explore  alternative  modes  of 
learning,  and  raise  new  questions  about  how  we  conduct  our 
historic  enterprise. 

Another  important  impact  of  UWW  in  Massachusetts  is  found  in  a 
proposal  for  the  Massachusetts  Open  University  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  by  the  Lieutenant  Governors  Interim  Planning 
Group  in  February  1973.^    The  proposal  bears  many  resemblances  to  the 
original  UECU/UWW  proposal  of  1969.    It  is  not  accidental  that  the  MOU 
proposal  was  prepared  by  a  Task  Force  from  U. /Mass  .-.Amherst  or  that 
UWW  rather  than  the  British  Open  University  is  its  inspirational  for- 
bearer.10 

The  Board  of  Higher  Educ,  xon  had  studied  the  possibilities  of  an 
open  university  on  the  British  model  throughout  1971.    The  attractions 
of  the  "Open"  in  Britain  were  manifest  for  statewide  planners.    It  was 
a  national  alternative  system  of  higher  education,  adequately  planned 
and  fully  funded,  to  provide  competency-based  instruction  through  local 
education  centers,  instructional  media  and  correspondence  to  clientele 
famerly  excluded  and  underserved  by  the  universities.    Initial  observa- 
tions and  first-year  results  of  the  British  "Open"  appeared  highly 
favorable  except  for  the  fact  that  students  attracted  were  from; higher 
socioeconomic  and  educational  groups  than  had  been  hoped  for.  Founda- 
tion courses  in  several  fields  have  been  developed  which  are  excellent 
models  of  multi-method  and  multi-media  approaches. 

Open  University  materials  are  franchized  in  the  United  States  through 
Harper  5  Row  Publishers  and,  by  spring  1972,  were  available  for  purchase 
by  institutions  and  individuals.    The  materials  consist  of  paperback 
course  books,  BBC-proJuced  films,  and  audio-tape  cassettes.  Initial 
previews  by  American  educators,  however,  were  nixed  Insofar  as  the 
suitability  of  the  materials  for  American  adults  in  continuing  and 
career  education  or  for  nontraditional  students  was  concerned.  The 
uniformly  hi^h  quality  of  subject  matter  and  presentation  could  not 
be  faulted,  but  applicability  of  traditional  university  courses  presen- 
ted in  English  accents  fand,  moreover,  using  English  examples  and  illus- 
trations) to  most  existing  and  potential  nontraditional  American  clienteles 
was  questioned.    Some  educators  urged  further  search  for  more  original 
materials  closer  to  the  direct  educational  and  career  needs  of  the  new 
students . 
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"Open  College"  Pilot  Programs  in  Massachusetts 

If  by  September  1972,  Massachusetts  public  institutions  were 
somewhat  overdue  in  beginning  a  major  statewide  program  of  alternative 
education,  they  nonetheless  had  the  advantage  of  learning  from  others1 
mistakes  and  successes.    Until  it  could  be  decided  what  kind  of  an  "open 
university"  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  would  be,  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  System  launched  a  number  of  small  "open 
college"  pilot  programs  at  several  of  the  individual  state  college 
campuses. 

Salem  State  College  was  the  first  to  begin,  in  September  1972, 
with  40  students,  six  faculty  from  five  departments,  and  a  budget  of 
$18,000.    Specifically  patterned  on  the  British  Open  University  model 
and  using  OU  materials,  the  program  offered  students  an  integrated 
course  of  study  in  the  humanities.    The  40  students  were  each  assigned 
a  faculty  advisor,  required  to  attend  36  once-a-week  TV  and  radio  tape 
sessions,  or  carry  out  a  plan  of  learning  through  "instruction"  or 
independenc~study.    Ninety  percent  chose  the  second  option. 

The  Bridgewater  State  College  program  began  in  February  1973  for 
operations  through  August  1972.    Funded  at  $50,000,  the  program  enrolled 
SO  students  in  two  15  semester  hour  sequences  of  social  science  (con- 
temporary American  civilization)  and  behavioral  science  (field  intern- 
ships) .    The  social  science  sequence  was  structured  with  lectures, 
courses,  and  grades.    The  behavioral  science  sequence  used  a  seminar/ 
independent  study  format  employing  video  tape  technology. 

Fitchburg  State  College  identified  four  disciplinary  areas  of  gen- 
eral education—communications,  mathematics,  physics,  and  psychology-- 
and  offered  courses  for  a  total  of  30  students  in  the  undergraduate  day 
program,  vocational  education,  and  the  innovative  continuing  education 
program  with  the  Raytheon  Company  described  earlier  and  for  another  20 
students.    Using  a  variety  of  methods,  Fitchburg  experimented  with 
adapting  traditional  liberal  arts  subjects  to  a  mix  of  clienteles  both 
on  and  off  campus  by  retraining  selected  faculty.    Cost  effectiveness  is 
a  significant  concern  in  the  Fitchburg  experiment. 

Framingham  State  College  began  the  most  ambitious  of  the  "open 
college"  programs  in  January  1973.    With  $35,000  and  space  rented  at 
the  Marist  College  and  Seminary  at  Framingham  Center,  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  and  Special  Programs  began  a  nontraditional  part- 
time  program  for  50  students  which  expects  to  grant  the  B.A.  in  Liberal 
Studies  as  an  external  degree.    Designed  closer  to  the  UWW  model  than 
to  the  British  Onen  University  nodel  in  terms  of  its  goals  and  pur- 
poses, the  Liberal  Studies  curricula  prescribes  76  hours  of  broad  re- 
quirements, comprehensive  examinations,  and  resident  requirements.  It 
limits  to  20  hours  the  amounts  of  life  experience  which  can  be  accrued 
toward  the  degree,  but  a  wide  variety  of  options  are  open  for  earning  a 
degree.    Students  include  20  women  and  30  men  with  an  average  age  of  42.8 
years  (and  a  range  of  21  to  75)  and  an  average  of  34  hours  of  college 
already  completed.    The  Framingham  program  has  received  a  536,000  grant 
from  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  to  develop  its 
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assessment  techniques  in  1973-74. 

The  SCS  "open  college11  pilot  program  is  very  modest  in  both  its 
objectives  and  accomplishments  when  weighed  against  either  the  UWK 
or  British  Open  University  model.    The  Fitchburg  and  Framingham  pro- 
grams specifically  seek  to  match  diverse  MnontraditionalM  student 
clienteles  to  various  learning  situations  with  flexible  programme,;  of 
basic  traditional  liberal  arts  curricula.    They  also  add  credit  for 
life  experience  and  off  campus  teaching  and  learning.    The  Salem  and 
Bridgewater  programs  are  testing  less  dramatic  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional college  format  and  clientele. 

When  planning  resources  are  scarce  and  start-up  dates  are  as  im- 
portant as  educational  quality  considerations,  innovative  administra- 
tion is  essential.    Many  continuing  education  units  of  institutions 
across  Massachusetts  can  provide  such  innovative  leadership  more  effec- 
tively than  regular  academic  administrative  departments  because  of  the 
"nontradi tional11  nature  historically  of  continuing  education.  This 
is  certainly  borne  out  in  the  case  of  the  current  pilot  programs.  The 
State  College  System  experience  with  the  "open  colleges"  demonstrates 
how  existing  continuing  education  programs  can  in  a  short  time  begin 
a  nontraditional  study  option.    The  object  lesson  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant for  future  faculty  development  and  curricular  planning  for  new 
programs  and  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University.    More  of  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  nature  will  be  known  about  student  learning 
in  the  four  pilots  when  an  evaluation  is  completed  and  published  in 
the  fall  of  1973. 

The  Proposed  MOU 

By  early  1973  the  Interim  Planning  Group  had  a  wealth  of  studies, 
systems,  and  models  in  this  state  and  others  on  which  to  draw  to  de- 
sign an  acceptable  proposal.    The  result  is  a  realistic  plan  for  a 
statewide  nontraditional  studies  network  which  can  be  quickly  mounted 
using  existing  resources  to  produce  measurable  results  from  clearly 
articulated  objectives.    The  Governor's  Executive  Order  of  13  April 
1973  establishing  a  task  force  of  professional  educators  charged  this 
group  with  developing  plans  for  beginning  MOU  operations  in  January 
1974. 

In  general,  the  MOU's  purpose  is  to  bring  educational  opportunity 
to  new  populations  using  a  wide  variety  of  time,  place,  subject,  and 
style  options.    The  new  populations  will  include  women,  disadvantaged 
and  minority  groups,  prisoners,  working  adults,  older  persons  and  re- 
turning veterans.    Programs  will  be  primarily  nonresidential  in  nature 
and  will  be  undertaken  collaboratively  with  all  educational  institutions 
within  the  Commonwealth.    A  variety  of  external  undergraduate  degrees 
may  result.    Upon  admission,  proficiency  examinations  will  determine  how 
far  along  the  student  is  in  qualifying  for  a  degree.    Traditional  course 
work  may  be  undertaken  directly  under  MOU  auspices  through  continuing 
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education  centers  or  indirectly  Through  any  educational  institution 
offering  courses.    Nontraditipnal  studies  will  be  actively  encouraged 
usinj  tutorial:;,  field  experience,  work-study,  independent  and  hone 
study,  internship?,  and  progra.nr.eu  learning.     It  is  proposed  that  the 
'•geographical  imperative"  of  area-specific  educational  needs-- ideally 
no  student  should  he  further  than  a  45-ninute  confute  fro:.1  an  MOU 
learning  center- -will  be  net  through  coordinate.!  efforts  at  the  continu- 
hg  education  program  f;s  ilities  of  the  public  colleges  and  universities. 
A  crucial  aspect  of  the  MOtj  can  be  its  cost  benefits.    This  necessi- 
tates full  utilization  of  the  existing  continuing  education  network. 
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II.N.l.    Analysis  of  Educational  Exchange  Trend  Data  on  Greater 
Boston  f 1962-197 2f 

Source  materi.il  for  an  analytical  look  back  at  the  last  ten 
years  of  continuing  and  part-time  education  is  rare*    One  of  the 
few  available  resources  is  a  publication  of  the  non-profit  Educational 
Exchange,  Educational  Opportunities  of    Greater  Boston  for  Adults, 
Published  annually  since  1922,  this  catalogue  provides  a  compilation 
of  course  offerings  and  schools  that  can  serve  as  a  useful  record  of 
trends  in  adult  education. 

For  purposes  of  detailed  analysis,  however,  the  book's  format 
imposes  several  limitations.    The  Educational  Exchange  is  selective  in 
the  preparation  of  its  catalogue,  a  factor  which  does  not  allow  docu- 
mentation of  schools  and  programs  which  do  not  satisfy  its  standards. 
As  an  annual  publication,  the  catalogue  cannot  keep  pace  with  late 
course  changes  and  midyear  variations. 

Clearly  the  Educational  Exchange  Catalogue  is  not,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  documentation  of  adult  education  in 
Greater  Boston,    Its  function  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  available 
opportunities,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  potential  adult  education  client 
In  this  sense,  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  past  ten  years 
offers  data  on  what  must  be  the  perceived  opportunities  for  education  of 
the  adults  whom  it  serves.    This  information  is  important,  since  an 
unperceived  opportunity  is,  in  effect,  no  opportunity  at  all.  Thus, 
while  no  hard  statistical  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  the  Educational  Ex- 
change information  provides  a  good  sense  of  the  trends  in  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  Boston  area  since  1962, 

A  comparison  of  the    schools  listed  in  the  catalogue  by  type  reveol 
a  pattern  of  little  change  among  which  public  and  private  institutions 
offer  continuing  education,    (The  opening  of  three  new  public  campuses 
in  1973-74  will  be  the  major  change  of  the  decade  in  terms  of  number  of 
providers.)    For  proprietary  schools,  however,  the  ten-year  trend  is  one 
of  fluctuation  and  turnover.    Over  80%  of  all  school  closings  since 
1963,  were  proprietaries.    Of  those  that  opened  since    1963,  almost  a 
third  were  no  longer  listing  courses  in  the  catalogue  by  1972 ♦ 

Of  primary  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
proprietary  schools  has  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  increasing.  The 
implication  is  that  the  turnover  rate  is  high,  but  the  demand  for 
courses  is  increasing.    This  factor  is  probably  indicative  of  the  vol- 
atile nature  of  the  education  business,  with  its  passing  fancies 
often  catered  to  by  aggressive  entrepreneurs.    That  is  not  to  say  that 
all  proprietary  institutions  exhibit  these  tendencies.    Some  of  the 
most  consistent  schools  listed  in  the  catalogue  have  been  proprietaries, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  business  and  commerce. 
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Indicative  Oj  the  volatility  that  often  exists  among  proprietary 
schools  is  the  case  of  computer  technology  training.    A  rapid  expan- 
sion of  courses  in  this  field  in  the  mid  1060's  — led  by  the  proprie- 
tary schools  and  l:ir>;e  private  universities  (Northeastern  and  Boston 
University)  -brought  about  a  saturation  of    the  market,    Many  of  the 
new  proprietaries  who  had  been  airong  the  first  to  introduce  the  neiV 
subject  area  were  forced  to  close  when  the  demand  began  to  wane  in 
1970,  while  the  others  were  able  to  either  absorb  their  losses  or 
capture  a  sufficient  share  of  the  shrinking  market. 

A  second  major  conclusion  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  issue  of 
innovation.    The  general  pattern  in  adult  education  (as  reported  in 
the  Educational  F.xehanse  catalogue  and  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  to  an 
understatement  of  changes)  has  been  consistency.    Inertia  seems  to  be 
a  governing  law:    once  a  course  is  offered,  it  generally  remains  in  a 
school's  course  listing.     In  some  instances,  particularly  in  subjects 
covered  by  the  social  issues  debated  in  the  1960's,  the  Educational 
Exchange  data  shows  a  significant  degree  of  innovation.    Topics  such 
as  ecology,  urban  problems,  law  enforcement,  and  women* s  workshops 
appeared  and  underwent  substantial  growth.    The  primary  catalysts  in 
this  innovation  were  private  institutions.    The  most  influential  of 
these  has  been  Northeastern  University,  which  has  provided  the  prin- 
cipal impetus  in  the  introduction  and  expansion  of  new  programs  in 
both  academic  and  technological  areas. 

While  expansion  in  these  selected  subjects  has  been  significant, 
the  situation  in  Greater  Boston,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adult 
seeking  to  choose  among  various  educational  opportunities,  has  not 
undergone  substantial  change.    The  Educational  Exchange  information 
indicates  that,  in  most  areas,  the  opportunities  available  for  adults 
in  1962  were  quite  comparable  to  those  ten  years  later. 

Although  the  general  picture  of  adult  educational  opportunities 
in  Greater  Boston,  as  shown  by  the  Educational  Exchange  Catalogue,  is 
one  of  minor  change  over  the  last  10  years,  a  few  significant  trends 
have  emerged : 

1)  Fluctuation  in  the  number  of  schools  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
prietaries, which  make  up  about  60%  of  all  institutions.    They  account 
for  33°6  of  all  school  closings,  especially  among  new  schools.  The 
failure  rate  of  new,  non-proprietary  schools  (i.e.  those  schools  that: 
have  opened  since  1963  but  that  are  not  operating  by  1972,  excluding 
those  that  have  reopened  or  transfered  operations)  is  0  out  of  23.  For 
proprietaries,  the  nunber  is  28  out  of  93. 

2)  In  1972,  an  increase  in  the  public  and  private  schools  bc^an 
to  appear.    This  includes  continuing  education  programs  (like  the  ones 

at  Curry  College,  Northeastern,  and  Ikntley)  and  community  colleges  (like 
Middlesex),    The  result  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  in 
oImosi  every  academic  and  engineering  area.    This  came  at  a  time  when 
wany  of  these  subjects  were  levelling  off  after  an  initial  pvrio.l  -j\ 
growth  spurred  by  Norhteastern1  s  large  course  increases  in  the  iuid-19o(J 1  s . 
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3)  The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  greater  degree  of  innovation-- 
mostly  led  by  proprietaries  and  by  Northeastern  and  Boston  University, 
though  later  supported  by  the  new  continuing  education-community  college 
entrants.    These  have  ranged  in  subject  from  ecology  to  computers  to 
women's  workshops.    Despite  this  innovative  trend,  municipal  adult 
education  programs  (Newton,  Medford,  Maiden,  Brookline,  etc)  have  had 
little  action  in  these  new  areas. 

4)  Despite  a  high  turnover  rate  among  proprietary  schools  offering 
business  oriented  courses,  the  total  number  of  courses  has  itself 
remained  somewhat  constant  (or  experienced  a  slight  decline).    On  the 
other  hand,  the  rapid  overexpansion  of  computer  (business  automation) 
courses  took  its  toll  on  the  many  proprietaries  specializing  in  this  area, 
leaving  the  schools  with  corporate  ties  (Control  Data,  Sylvanii, 
Honeywell,  ITT). 

5)  The  single  most  important  institution  has  been  Northeastern, 
which  has  continually  led  in  the  expansion  of  courses,  the  initiation 
of  new  programs,  and  the  elimination  (or  reduction)  of  certain  subjects. 
Most  of  the  mid- I9601 s  increases  (especially  in  academics  and  technology) 
can  be  attributed  almost  exclusively  to  Northeastern1 s  expansion. 


Limitations  of  the  Data 


This  paper  is  an  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  cata- 
logues of  the  iiducational  Exchange  of  Greater  Boston,  entitled 
"Educational  Opportunities  of  Greater  Boston  for  Adults."    The  period 
covered  runs  from  1963-64  through  1972-73,  and  includes  information 
on  schools  and  other  institutions,  course  offerings,  and  special 
programs.    Courses  are  divided  into  three  broad  categories:    1)  com- 
merce  and  finance;  2)  engineering,  technology  and  trades;  and  3)  aca- 
demics (sciences,  mathematics,  and  social  sciences).    The  following 
categories  arc  not  covered  by  this  paper:    arts  and  crafts;  physical 
education;  reading;  recitation;  expression;  homemaking  and  home 
economics;  and  languages  and  literature. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  trends  in  institutions 
over  the  ten  year  period.    Three  typcs--publ ic,  private,  and  pro- 
prietary—have been  identified  for  this  purpose.    The  remainder  of 
the  paper  studies  the  course  offerings,  by  category,  over  the  ten 
year  span  of  the  study.    Special  attention  will  be  focused  on  new 
types  of  courses  that  have  developed  within  this  period,  and  on 
selected  subtopics  that  show  various  aspects  of  development.  Various 
special  programs  will  be  considered. 

Limitations  on  this  approach  will  be  explained  where  appropriate. 
Several  general  caveats,  however,  are  in  order  now.    The  study  is 

only  as   iceurutc  as  the  data  compiled  by  the  I'ducit ioi.n  1  fixelvnge, 
which  admits  to  being  both  selective  and  conservative.    Because  a  1 J 
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schools  arc  investigated  before  they  are  listed  in  the  catalogue, 
sor.e  have  necessarily  been  excluded.    The  time  lag  between  a  school's 
opening  and  its  inclusion  in  the  catalogue  is  at  least  one  year. 
Some  schools  that  open  and  close  within  the  one  year  "investigation" 
period  are  not  included  in  the  data.    This  factor  tends  to  understate 
the  turnover  by  an  unknown  factor.    Once  a  school  is  accepted,  how- 
ever, instances  in  which  it  is  removed  from  the  catalogue  are  rare, 
if  ever,  during  the  period  under  study.    The  effect  on  course  offering 
data  is  minimal,  except  in  cases  where  new  schools  initiate  new  topics- 
these  would  not  appear  for  at  least  one  year.    Established  schools 
might  appear  to  be  leading  a  trend  when  the  reverse  might  be  the  case. 

Working  within  these  limitations,  the  paper  will  accept  catalogue 
information  as  it  appears.    In  other  words,  an  "opening"  will  be 
given  as  the  year  in  which  a  school  is  first  listed.    The  assumption 
in  "these  cases  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Schools  and  Institutions:  1963-1972 

During  the  period  studied,  the  number  of  schools  offering  part- 
time  education  in  Greater  Boston  rose  slowly  and  somewhat  steadily, 
from  204  in  1963  to  232  in  1972  (see  chart  1-1).    The  number  of 
puhl ic    institutions  was  quite  stable,  with  54  in  1963  and  55  in 
1972.    There  were  a  total  of  9  public  school  openings,  and  8  closings 
(2  of  which  reopened).    The  major  causes  of  any  public  school  turnover 
were:    1)  the  elimination  of  several  adult  practical  art  classes 
(Braintree  -  1968;  Dover  -  1968;  Welles  ley  -  1970) ;  2)  the  closing 
of  Quincy  Evening  School  (1968)  and  Kellesley  Adult  Education  (1970); 
3)  the  opening  or  new  listing  of  continuing  studies  programs  at  Mass. 
College  of  Art  (1966),  Boston  Adult  Basic  Education  Centers  (1968), 
University  of  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (1969), 
Needham  Adult  Education  (1972),  and  Middlesex  Community  College  (1972) 

The  private  schools  experienced  a  steady  rise  from  28  in  1963 
to  35  in  19GS,  with  several  closings  from  1968-1970  (Tufts  University 
Evening  Division  -  1968;  Grahm  Junior  College  -  1969;  and  Emmanuel 
College  -  1970).    Two  additional  closings  in  1972  (Lesley  and 
Emerson  Colleges,  Extension  Divisions)  were  offset  by  the  opening 
of  Bent  ley  and  Curry  Colleges,  Divisions  of  Continuing  Education, 
and  the  reopening  of  Grahm  Junior  College. 

While  the  proprietary  institutions  experienced  a  steady  gain  in 
numbers  from  122  in  1963"to  143  in  19  71,  they  also  experienced  the 
greatest  degree  of  turnover.    A  total  of  93  such  schools  opened 
during  the  ten  year  period,  along  with  73  closings.     From  a  low  of 
12  turnovers  (8*  open;  4  close)  in  1906,  the  number  climbed  to  24 
(12  open;  12  close)  in  1968,  dropping  steadily  again  to  a  low  of  16 
(10  open;  6  close)  in  1971.    The  1972  figure  again  rose,  to  an  overall 
high  of  27,  and  closings  exceeded  openings  for  the  first  time 
(13  open;  14  close).    The  years  of  peak  activity  (1968  and  1972) 
reveal  the  i*ol  lowing : 
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1)  1968  -  4  computer-technical  schools  opened  and  three  closed. 
Four  of  the  openings  and  three  of  the  closings  were  business-secretarial 
schools. 

2)  1972  -  Flying  schools  accounted  for  3  of  the  openings. 
Another  3  were  in  the  area  of  arts,  and  5  were  business-oriented. 
Seven  of  the  closings  were  business-oriented  schools,  and  three  wore 
computer-technical,     (sec  charts  1-2  and  1-3) 

The  overall  trends  reflect  the  effect  of  the  proprietaries,  since 
public  and  private  schools  were  largely  stable.    Thus  1968  and  19"2 
were  also  peak  years,  in  terms  of  turnover.    Of  the  16  closings  in 
1972,  however,  6  were  business  schools  that    had  opened  since  196S. 
In  fact,  more  than  one-third  (30)  of  the  88  total  closings  involved 
"new"  schools  (i.e.,  those  that  opened  after  1965).    All  but  two  of 
these  new  closings  were  proprietaries,    (The  two  were  Grahm  Junior 
College,  which  reopened  in  1972,  and  the  Boston  University  Insurance 
Institute,  which  was  actually  transferred  to  Northeastern  University 
in  1968.)    Nine  of  the  30  were  computer-technical  schools. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  possible  to  attribute  the  bulk  of 
the  turnover  in  schools  to  proprietary  institutions.    They  account 
for  B3%  of  the  closings  and  80%  of  the  openings.    The  largest  single 
contributor  to  closings  was  the  category  of  "new"  schools;  almost 
one-third  of  them  were  computer-technical  proprietaries. 

With  the  exception  of  these  computer-oriented  programs,  the  distri- 
bution of  sciiools  remained  relatively  stable.    The  1963  percentages 
by  type  were:    public  -  26%;  private  -  14%;  proprietary  -  60%. 
By  1972  these  figures  were:    public  -  24%;  private  -  15%;  proprietary  - 
61%.    The  overall  picture  is  one  of  little  substantive  change  in  the 
character  of  the  schools.    The  major  exceptions  are: 

1)  Computer-technical  schools  (as  noted  above).    In  addition 
to  the  basic  decline  in  this  category,  it  should  be  noted  that  3 
corporate  affiliated  technical  schools  opened  in  3971  (Honeywell, 
ITT,  and  Sylvania),  preceeded  by  Control  Data  in  1968.    None  of  these 
schools  have  closed. 

2)  Flying  schools  began  to  appear  in  1972,  with  3  new  openings. 

5)    Continuing  Fiducation  programs  opened  at  several  private 
institutions  (Northeastern  -  1971;  Bcntley  College  -  1972;  Curry 
College  -  1972)  and  at  Middlesex  Community  College  -  1972. 

The  high  rate  of  closing  for  new  schools  (more  than  25%)  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  conservative  approach  of  the  Educational  Exchange 
has  somewhat  understated  the  number  of  turnovers.    Since  most  of 
the  openings  (S0%)  were  proprietary  schools,  it  scorns  likely  that 
several  proprietary  schools  opened  and  closed  without  appctrinij  in 
the  catalogue.    Although  this  would  U-nd  to  create  a  more  volati  U 
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situation  among  part-time  schools  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  it 

seems  unlikely  that  this  factor  would  rcake  a  significant  difference. 
The  most  probaMe  effect  would  be  to  heighten  the  observable  trends 
to  a  small  degree;  that  this  factor  would  mask  any  major  trends  is 
unliKely . 

Courses 

In  this  section,  course  offerings  of  the  various  schools  over 
the  last  ten  years  (1963-64  to  1972-73)  will  be  examined.    As  in 
the  previous  section,  the  method  of  data  collection  imposes  some 
limits  on  the  analysis.    Courses  offered  by  schools  not  listed  in 
the  catalogue  cannot,  of  course,  be  covered.    Furthermore,  in  some 
cases,  the  actual  listing  fails  to  reflect  the  full  depth  of  offer- 
ings in  a  specific  area.    While  it  is  possible  to  investigate 
further  by  cross-checking  various  school  catalogues,  this  was  not 
done.    The  effect  of  such  possible  incomplete  information  is  minor, 
since  few  schools  and  offerings  are  affected.    Another  possible 
source  of  inaccuracy  is  the  fact  that  listings  reflect  expected, 
rather  than  actual,  course  offerings.    In  some  cases,  it  is  possible 
that  courses  were  dropped  because  of  low  enrollment  or  other  factors. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  possible  influence  of  this  factor 
on  the  final  results. 

Commerce  and  Finance 

Included  in  this  category  are  most  of  the  business  and  secretarial 
courses,  including  computer  utilization.    The  bulk  of  these  courses 
are  offered  by  large  private  institutions,  including  Bentley  College 
(Evening  division);  Boston  University  (Metropolitan  College); 
Bryant  and  Stratton  School;  and  Northeastern  University  (University 
College).    A  large  number  of  proprietary  schools--some  of  which  are 
focused  on  only  a  few  topics--also  offer  commerce  and  finance  courses. 
Several  municipal  adult  education  programs  provide  limited  programs 
in  this  area. 

The  dominant  trend  in  commerce  and  finance  over  the  ten  year  period 
is  stability.    There  have  been  no  new  subjects  introduced.  Most 
subjects  have  maintained  a  constant  number  of  schools  and  ofi'ciings 
throughout  the  period.    But  while  there  has  been  little  overall 
change,  the  turnover  in  the  schools  has  been  high.    Many  schools 
have  closed  in  this  area,  but  the  basic  balance  has  been  kept  by 
the  opening  of  new  schools  and  the  increased  cour.se  offerings  of 
existing  schools.    Very  few  schools  have  merely  ceased  offering 
commerce  and  finance  courses;  they  usually  either  continue  their 
same  offerings,  or  they  close.    Exceptions  to  these  generalizations 
will  be  considered  below: 

AUTOMATION,  Business  -  This  category  reveals  the  rapid  ri.se  of 
eor.puter-ori  cntci  courses,  and  the  subsequent  closing  of  many  of 
the  new  schools.    The  initial  cleans  ion- -f.-o:,;  J~  courc.o  ir.  I'.Vo 
to  7S  courses  in  11*65- -resulted  largely  fru:;.  tivj  expansion  o:  the 
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Bryant  and  St  rat ton  (1  to  14)  and  Northeastern-University  College 
(5-10)  offerings.    A  second  rapid  rise  (from  SO  offerings  in  1967 
to  148  in  1971)  resulted  from  the  continued  expansion  of  Northeastern 
and  Boston  University -Metropolitan  College  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  many  new  proprietary  schools,  such  as  Computer  Institute,  Electronic 
Computer  Programming  Institute,  Computer  Programming  Center  of  Boston, 
etc.    Parallel  with  those  openings  was  the  continued  closing,  through- 
out the  period,  of  many  of  these  newer  computer  schools.    By  1972, 
the  expansion  had  ended  with  3  fewer  courses  and  5  fewer  schools 
than  the  year  before. 

INVESTMENTS  -  Until  1968,  this  area  was  a  prime  example  of  the 
unchanging  business  subject.    From  13  schools  offering  17  courses 
in  1963,  it  increased  to  14  and  18,  respectively,  in  1967, 
with  only  1  school  closing.    But  a  rise  began  in  1968  that  resulted  in 
a  total  of  21  schools  with  27  courses  by  1972.    The  cause  was 
new  offerings  by  public  and  private  continuing  education  and  adult 
education  schools  from  1969  on. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  -  The  same  effect  of  the  newer  programs  is 
seen  in  this  subject.    An  increase  from  7  to  12  schools  and  11  to 
16  courses  for  1970  to  1972  was  exclusively  caused  by  private  contin- 
uing education  and  evening  school  programs  (and  one  public  -  Middlesex 
Community  College  -  in  1972). 

SHORTHAND  -  This  area  shows  the  reverse:    a  slight  drop  in  course 
offerings  caused  by  the  closing  of  several  proprietaries,  without 
the  new  interest  of  private  continuing  education  programs. 

Thus,  the  area  of  commerce  and  finance  reveals  an  even  availa- 
bility of  courses,  even  though  there  is  an  often  high  turnover  rate 
of  proprietary  schools. 

Engineering,  Technology  and  Trades 

In  one  respect,  this  area  was  as  unchanging  as  commerce  and 
finance.    The  trade  courses  and  some  of  the  engineering  subjects 
exhibited  little  or  no  change  in  either  number  of  offerings  or 
number  (or  typej  of  schools  over  the  ten  year  period.    On  the  other 
hand,  several  new  categories  appeared  and  some  subjects  showed 
significant  gains  in  offerings  and  schools.    Some  of  these  are  exa- 
mined below: 

AKROXAUTICS  -  This  area  shows  two  significant  changes*:     1)  in 
1965,  Boston  University  (Division  of  Continuing  hducationj  ceased 
offering  16  aeronautics  courses,  bringing  the  total  down  to  3 
proprietary  schools  giving  7  courses.    By  .1%S,  Northeastern-Lincoln 
College  had  entered  the  field  with  0  courses;  one  of  the  proprietaries 
increased  its  offerings  from  2  to  6  by  1969.    Three  new  schools, 
offering  a  t9tal  of  4  courses,  by  1972,  brought  the  field  to  its 
1972  total  of  7  schools  and  22  courses. 
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FLYING  -  A  total  of  seven  new  schools  opened  after  1968,  offering 
by  1972  a  combined  total*  of  26  courses.    This  was  the  major  compon- 
ent of  an  increase  from  1  school/9  courses  in  1966  to  10  schools/ 
54  offerings  in  1972.    The  7  new  schools  included  5  proprietaries,  1 
private,  and  the  Mass,  Bureau  of  Adult  Services  (1  course  in  1972). 
Northeastern-Lincoln  also  began  with  12  courses  in  1968. 

CIVIL  HNH INHERING  -  Many  of  the  increases  in  the  engineering 
and  technology  area  were  the  result  of  Northeastern  fs  expansion. 
An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  civil  engineering,  where  the 
Northeastern-Lincoln  offerings  grew  from  1  in  1965,  to  4  in  1966, 
and  to  17  in  1968.     (Out  of  a  total  of  3  schools  and  22  courses). 

ELECTRICAL  ENH INHERING,  GENERAL  -  Another  example  of  Northeastern  fs 
influence:    from  1963-64  to  1970-71,  this  subject  saw  a  modest 
increase  from  8  schools/10  courses  to  8  schools/18  courses.  The 
whole  of  that  increase  was  the  result  of  Northeastern-Lincoln's 
expansion  from  1  to  8  courses.    But  in  1971,  Northeastern fs  Center 
for  Continuing  Education  opened  with  57  offerings,  bringing  the  total 
to  7  schools/51  courses. 

NEW  COURSES  -  Five  new  course  areas  were  listed  in  1971,  all  of 
them  at  Northeastern fs  Center  for  Continuing  Education.    They  were; 
Biomedical  Engineering  (2  courses);  Engineering  Management  (11 
courses);  Environmental  Engineering  (6  courses  -  Mass.  Bureau  for 
Adult  Services  offered  2  in  1972;  Lincoln  offered  3  in  1972);  Food 
Engineering  (4  courses);  and  Optical  Engineering  (14  courses). 
Computer  Engineering  Technology  was  first  offered  in  1970  by  3 
schools  (Northeastern-Lincoln,  and  two  proprietaries  with  1  course 
each)  and  grew  to  5  schools  by  1972  (Northeastern-Lincoln,  Bryant 
and  Stratton,  Bent  ley  College,  Control  Data  Institute,  and  Sylvania 
Technical  School  -  1  course  each). 

The  leader  in  these  fields  (engineering  and  technology),  in  terms 
of  both  size  and  innovation,  is  clearly  Northeastern  University.  Its 
Lincoln  College  and  Center  for  Continuing  Education  offer  a  number  and 
diversity  of  courses  unmatched  by  any  other  school. 

Academics 

Largely  dominated  by  the  big  private  colleges,  this  field  differs 
from  the  others  in  several  respects.    The  effect  of  school  closings  is 
minor  in  this  area,  since  few  of  the  schools  offering  these  courses 
have  closed.    Most  of  the  offerings  have  increased  steadily  over  the  10 
years  studied,  even  in  cases  where  the  number  of  schools  has  remained 
constant.    Several  new  areas  have  been  introduced       and  have  grown 
markedly       in  the  last  decade.    And  few  proprietary  schools  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  course  offerings. 

As  ir;  engineering  and  t    V;oIogy,  one  of  the  n.o.;t  significant  factor 
has  been  NorthotStern  University,  with  its  Lincoln  and  University  College 
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and  Center  for  Continuing  F.ducation.    While  Northeastern  has  been  less 
of  an  innovator  in  the  area  of  academics,  it  has  generally  offered 
considerably  more  courses  than  any  other  institution. 

Another  significant  trend  has  been  the  very  recent  rise  of  community 
college  and  continuing  education  programs.    Almost  every  subject  exper- 
ienced an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  offerings  in  1972  as  a 
result  of  these  new  schools. 

Among  the  more  interesting  subjects  arc: 
Sciences : 

ASTRONOMY  -  An  increase  in  Boston  University  (Metropolitan  College) 
and  Mur.cun  of  Science  offerings  brought  the  total  number  of  astronomy 
courses  from  4  in  1969  to  19  in  1972. 

BICLOGY  -  A  more  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  courses  (26  in  1963 
to  83  in  1972")  ti:an  in  the  number  of  schools  (14  in  1963  to  23  in  1972) 
can  be  attributed  to  Northeastern-Lincoln's  increase  in  offerings  (first 
entered  in  1966  with  16,  1968-22,  1970-33). 

CHEMISTRY  -  While  the  number  of  schools  has  remained  very  steady 
(a  maximum  fluctuation  of  4  schools),  the  number  of  courses  rose  from 
36  in  1965  to  59  in  1966.    The  whole  increase  was  the  result  of  North- 
eastern-Lincoln's rise  in  course  offerings  from  6  to  30. 

NAVIGATION  -  The  closing  of  two  proprietary  schools  (one  in  1965, 
the  other  the  following  year)  brought  these  offerings  from  20  in  1%4 
to  2  in  1906. 

OCEANOGRAPHY  -  A  new  subject  first  offered  by  Northeastern-University 
College  in  19b6,  it  grew  to  4  schools  (B.U. -Metro,  Mass.  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education,  Newton  Junior  College,  and  Northeastern-University  College) 
offering  5  courses  in  1972. 


Mathematics 

ALGEBRA  -  This  area  is  typical  of  the  slow  increase  in  academic 
courses.    From  21  schools  giveng  29  courses  in  1963,  it  has  grown  to 
28  schools  giving  42  courses  in  1972.    'lhe  large  private  sc.  ools  (HU, 
Northeastern,  Suffolk)  offer  slightly  more  courses  than  the  others, 
which  are  public  (adult  education  programs)  and  proprietary. 

Social  Sciences 

CURRENT  EVE.VIS  -  This  area  has  shown  a  slow  decline,  from  9  schools/ 
13  courses  in  1963  to  5  schools/5  courses  in  1972.    Rather  than  showing 
the  effect  of  school  closings,  this  drop  reflects  a  change  in  course 
interest  from  general  current  events  to  more  specific,  issues  covered 
by  such  aixas  as  government,  urban  problems,  and  international  affairs. 
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ECOLOGY  -  This  category  first  appeared  in  1970,  offered  by  2 
schools  (BU-Metro.  College  and  a  proprietary  concerned  with  conservation). 
By  1972,  9  schools  were  offering  15  ecology  courses,    BU  was  the  prime 
innovator,  with  6  courses  in  both  1971  and  1972 • 

DIHJfi  i: MOTION  -  This  was  offered  by  the  Mass.  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education,  for  the  first  time,  in  1971  (1  course)  and  again  in  1972 
(1  course). 

ECONOMICS  -  This  subject  has  experienced  a  falling  number  of 
courses,  with  the  exception  of  a  Northeastern-University  College  increase 
from  1  in  1965  to  26  in  1966.    Northeastern  also  led  a  cutback  of  major 
schools  in  1963-1970  (from  26  to  13  courses),  followed  by  Boston  University- 
Metropolitan  College  (from  13  to  8)  and  Suffolk  University  (from  10  to  5) 
between  1969  and  1972.    Courses  in  "Consumer  Education"  offered  by 
Brookline  Adult  Education  and  Stoneham  Evening  School  in  1969  were  dropped 
in  1971. 

GOVERNMENT  -  Another  instance  of  Norht eastern-University  Col lege fs 
prominence  is  this  area,  where  it  rose  from  10  (out  of  41)  offerings  in 
1965  to  21  (out  of  52  total!)  the  following  year. 

PSYCHOLOGY  -  This  subject  saw  a  period  of  expansion  from  1963-1966 
(from  76  to  101  courses),  led  by  Northeastern-University  College's  rise 
from  7  to  25  courses  and  Suffolk's  from  8  to  14  courses.  The  area  then 
experienced  a  levelling  off,  both  in  number  of  schools  and  courses. 

SOCIOLOGY  -  Despite  relatively  erratic  changes  in  the  number  of 
schools,  the  number  of  sociology  courses  rose  steadily  from  1963  to 
1972.    Primary  components  of  this  rise  were  Northeastern-University  College 
(from  9  courses  in  1965  to  31  the  following  year)  and  Suffolk  (from  6 
courses  in  1966  to  20  in  1967) .    The  strong  entry  of  several  privates  in 
1972  boosted  the  totals  even  further. 

URBAN  PROBLEMS  -  First  appearing  in  1969  with  5  schools  offering 
8  courses,  this  category  rose  to  6  schools/26  courses  in  1971.    The  most 
significant  school  in  this  field  was  Boston  University-Metropolitan 
College  (1  course  in  1969;  8  in  1970;  15  in  1971;  and  18  in  1972). 
Private  colleges  were  the  major  schools  offering  urban  problems  courses. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  -  CORRECTIONS  -  Although  this  category  first  appeared 
in  1964,  it  underwent  a  qualitative  change  in  1969.  Northeastern-University 
College  increased  its  offerings  from  37  to  59,  including  courses  dealing 
with  problems  of  correctional  institutions.    Until  then,  the  bulk  of  these 
courses  had  been  aimed  at  security  and  police  problems.    Besides  the 
three  major  private  colleges  (Northeastern,  BU,  and  Suffolk),  two  public 
community  col  leges,  Mass.  Bay  and  Middlesex,  offered  law  enforcement 
courses  (Mass.  Bay  -  5  each  year  from  1969  through  1972;  Middlesex  -  5  in 
1972). 
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Unclassified  and  Special  Programs 

CHILD  CARF.  AND  DAY  CARR  -  This  became  a  new  category  in  1969, 
when  it  was  offered  by  1  school,  a  proprietary.    Suffolk  (in  1970)  and 
Harvard  (in  1971)  entered  with  2  courses,  so  that  by  1972  there  were  10 
courses  given  at  6  schools.    No  public  institutions  have  offered  child 
care  courses. 

DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  TRAINING  -  After  its  initial  appearance  in  1966, 
this  category  saw  slow  growth  until  1971,  when  9  courses  were  given 
by  8  schools,  6  of  which  were  propiietary.    MEDICAL  ASSISTING  follows 
the  same  pattern:    first  offered  in  1969  by  1  school,  it  grew  to  5 
schools/7  courses  in  1971,  four  of  the  schools  being  proprietary. 

WOMEN'S  WORKSHOPS  -  A  new  category  for  1972,  this  was  given  by  3 
schools  -  Middlesex  Community  College,  Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Boston  YWCA.    This  does  not  include  several  "Women  in  History" 
type'eourses  given  by  Harvard  and  BU  in  1971  under  Education,  General. 

COLLEGES  OFFERING  PART-TIME  DAY  COURSES  --  The  list  of  these  schools 
remained  constant  from  1964-1971,  with  only  2  schools  dropping  (Emmanuel 
and  Mass.  Bav  Community  College)  and  one  addition  (Graham  Junior  College.) 
But  in  1972,'  four  schools  added  part-time  day  courses  (Bentley  -  summer, 
Middlesex  Community  College,  Pine  Manor  Junior  College,  and  Quincy  Junior 
College) . 

GRADUATE  COURSES  (PART-TIME)  -  Eleven  schools,  including  the  biggest 
private  colleges  in  the  Boston  area,  have  provided  or  listed  these 
programs  since  1969. 
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II. N, 2.    The  Boston  Model  Cities  Higher  Education  Program 


Background  of  the  Higher  Education  Program,  Inc. 

The  Higher  Education  Program,  Inc.  was  planned  and  brought  into 
being  by  the  Boston  Model  City  Administration  and  a  volunteer  planning 
committee  representing  the  major  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Boston 
area  and  residents  of  the  Model  Neighborhood.    The  Program  is  examined 
here  for  the  insights  its  experience  provide  into  the  problems  of  inter- 
institutional  cooperation  in  serving  new  clienteles  which  historically 
have  not  been  the  clienteles  of  focus  of  the  institutions  involved. 

Through  the  City  Demonstration  Act  of  1966,  the  Model  Cities  Program 
was  created  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  more  efficient  and  effective 
ways  to  deliver  services,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  effecting  institu- 
tional change.    These  objectives  were  to  be  the  guiding  principles  for  a 
program  of  higher  education  in  the  Boston  area. 

In  this  instance,  the  "service11  to  be  delivered  was  access  to  a 
college  degree  for  Model  City  residents.    During  the  1960fs,  steps  were 
taken  to  alleviate  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  through  programs 
designed  to  provide  preparation  for  and  places  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  young  minority  students. 

Rather  than  duplicating  these  efforts,  Model  Cities  decided  to 
concentrate  on  a  potential  group  of  students  who  had  been  completely  over- 
looked, those  beyond  traditional  college  age.    The  planning  Committee  of 
Model  Cities  wanted  to  devise  a  method  for  making  a  degree  more  accessible 
to  this  group  and  for  providing  interinst itutional  cooperation.     In  the 
process  the  program  was  to  act  as  a  vehicle  for  institutional  change.  The 
concept  of  the  Higher  Education  Program  was  the  result. 

In  deciding  what  was  needed,  Model  Cities  examined  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  existing  in  Boston.    The  metropolitan  area  contains  a 
concentration  of  institutions  of  higher  education  unequalled  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.    A  decision  was  made  to  employ  the  existing  resources 
of  these  institutions  rather  than  duplicating  efforts  in  a  new  program  and 
to  set  the  groundwork  for  modifying  their  attitudes  and  policies  toward 
Model  City  residents. 

Still  in  the  planning  stages,  i  group  of  Boston  area  colleges 
formed  a  curriculum  committee  to  devise  che  means  for  implementing  a  program 
of  access  to  college  degrees.    Following  initial  meetings  the  committee 
defined  itself  as  an  advisory  body  whic1  would  establish  parameters  for 
curriculum  development  and  would  act  as  resource  persons  for  the  staff  when 
hired.    Discussions  concerning  possible  means  for  granting  credit  were  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  committee  discussions.    Although  no  definite  policy 
emerged,  the  basis  for  later  credit  agreements  was  laid  in  the  committee 
meetings. 

A  set  of  curriculum  units  were  approved  by  this  committee  for  use 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  Higher  Education  Program.    Curriculum  was 
written,  meetings  were  held  with  representatives  of  consortium  colleges, 


o 
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and  faculty  and  students  were  recruited.    Classes  began  in  February,  1970, 
with  an  enrollment  of  125  students,  a  low  figure  because  of  temporary 
space  constraints.    Courses  were  offered  in  five  curriculum  areas  (art, 
communications,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  science). 

Components  of  the  Higher  Education  Program  Consortium 

The  consortium  concept  was  basic  to  the  development  of  the  Higher 
Education  Program.    The  curriculum  committee  lent  its  support  to  this 
concept  and  was  instrumental  in  providing  the  groundwork  for  its  further 
development • 

Over  a  three-year  period  twenty  schools  have  participated  in  the 
consortium,  some  more  actively  than  others*    The  functions  of  consortium 
members  are  to:    issue  credit  for  work  accomplished  in  the  Higher  Education 
Program;  facilitate  the  process  of  transferring  students  into  degree-granting 
programs;    provide  faculty  for  teaching  and  writing  curriculum;    and  provide 
administrative  assistance  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Higher 
Education  Program  Corporation. 

How  well  has  the  consortium  functioned  in  fulfilling  these  tasks? 
As  regards  the  first,  the  issuance  of  credit  has  taken  various  forms. 
They  are: 

1,  Acceptance  of  all  courses  successfully  passed.    Some  schools 
do  this.    However,  no  policy  has  been  set.    This  procedure 
takes  place  with  individual  students  who  apply  for  admission 
to  certain  colleges. 

2.  Blanket  credit  for  specific  courses.    Different  schools  have 
given  this  credit  for  certain  courses. 

Not  all  consortium  schools  have  provided  credit  for  Higher  Education 
Program  courses.    Although  colleges  closely  guard  the  issuance  of  credit, 
more  can  be  accomplished.    A  more  concentrated  follow-up  may  have  provided 
greater  success  in  this  area.    Unfortunately,  staff  became  so  involved  in 
daily  operational  problems  that  time  was  not  available  to  pursue  this 
matter  further.     If  one  school  gave  blanket  credit  for  one  of  the  five 
departments,  only  five  schools  would  have  to  give  direct  credit.  This 
credit,  filed  in  the  registrar's  office  of  each  college  would  be  trans- 
ferable to  other  colleges. 

The  first  credit  arrangement  mentioned  above  worked  out  well,  but 
has  several  drawbacks.    The  most  obvious  is  that  students  can  not  transfer 
courses  to  a  school  outside  of  the  consortium.    Also,  although  the  schools 
involved  have  been  quite  committed  to  this  arrangement,  there  remains  a 
tenuous  quality  to  it.    Students  question  the  arrangement  since  credit  for 
courses  they  have  taken  does  not  become  "real"  until  the  point  of  transfer. 
This  arrangement  created  a  credibility  problem  in  recruiting  students  and  in 
convincing  them  that  they  would  in  fact  receive  credit.    The  second  credit 
arrangement  mentioned  abov;   is  more  acc.-pt.able  from  the  student's  point  of 
view,  although  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  ob\ain. 
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Curriculum 


The  curriculum  for  the  Higher  Education  Program  is  roughly  comparable 
to  the  basic  liberal  arts  courses  given  in  many  institutions.    There  are 
two  divisions;    the  humanities,  which  includes  communications,  social 
sciences  and  art;  and  sciences,  which  includes  offerings  in  biology,  chemistry, 
physical  and  computer  sciences,  and  mathematics. 

These  courses  are  offered  on  a  semester  basis  and  classes  are  held 
from  9:00  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.   Courses  meet  3  hours  a  week  fwith.  the 
exception  of  science  courses)  and  correspond  to  a  3  semester  hour  course 
at  most  universities.  The  course  format  is  thus  traditional. 

The  difference  between  courses  offered  at  the  Higher  Education 
Program  and  those  offered  at  traditional  universities  is  primarily  a 
difference  in  process.    Content  is  essentially  the  same.    The  disciplines 
represented  in  the  HHP  course  offerings  have  been  adopted  for  presentation 
to  a  group  of  adult  students  who  have  not  been  "programmed11  to  think  in  the 
traditional  academic  manner.    The  process  involved  takes  into  account  the 
personal  and  work  experience  which  any  person  over  30  brings  with  him  to 
school.    Students  are  expected  to  learn  a  new  way  to  think  about  problems 
and  to  organize  their  thoughts  and  actions  to  accomplish  given  objectives. 
The  result  should  be  a  student  who  can  "do"  math  and  "do"  writing. 

This  process  of  teaching  and  learning  is  facilitated  by  the  small 
class  size  built  into  the  program.    The  average  student -teacher  ratio  is 
ten  to  one,  allowing  the  instructor  the  time  to  work  with  students  at 
different  levels. 

Class  work  is  evaluated  on  a  pass-fail  basis.    A  detailed  evaluation 
form  is  used  which  describes  the  work  a  student  has  accomplished  and  which 
indicates  whether  or  not  a  student  should  receive  college  credit  for  the 
course.    At  the  point  of  transfer,  a  student's  set  of  courses  recommended 
for  credit  is  forwarded  to  the  school  to  which  he  has  applied. 

In  past  summers  a  curriculum  conference  has  been  held  to  revise  and 
make  changes  in  ths  curriculum.    Curriculum  coordinators,  teachers,  and 
students  part icu pate  in  these  sessions.    The  intent  is  to  upgrade  the 
curriculum  and  to  formulate  courses  in  response  to  student  need. 

Faculty 

The  faculty  of  the  Higher  Education  Program  is  a  diverse  group 
teaching  under  varying  arrangements.    The  categories  break  down  as  follows: 

1.  Higher  Education  Program  Staff—each  curriculum  coordinator 
teaches  at  least  one  class  per  semester.    This  arrangement 
keeps  staff  in  close  touch  with  students  and  aids  in  curriculum 
writing  and  contact  with  other  teachers. 

2.  Community  leaders  with  expertise  in  certain  areas --fo/  exa;:«;iU-. 
legislators,  poets,  television  producers,  science  research  , 
etc.  teach  courses  in  their  field  of  competence. 
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3.  Rcleased-time  faculty  come  to  the  HEP  from  the  schools  where 
they  teach.    These  schools  allow  teachers  one  course  at  the 
Higher  Education  Program  as  a  part  of  their  regular  course 
load* 

4.  Volunteer  teachers-each  semester  one  or  more  teachers  come 
to  the  program  because  of  a  personal  commitment  to  its  goals. 
Volunteer  teachers  generally  are  full-time  professors  at 
local  colleges  and  universities. 

5.  Paid  faculty  fill  the  remaining  teacher  openings.  Graduate 
students  have  been  used  in  these  positions  and  special 
instructors  deemed  especially  valuable  as  teachers  in  this 
setting. 

This  arrangement  of  faculty  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  consortium  schools  benefit  from  this  part-time  arrangement.  Faculty 
at  the  Higher  Education  Program  return  to  their  institutions  with  new  ideas 
from  their  teaching  experience.    They  also  act  as  advocates  for  the  program 
and  ease  the  process  of  granting  credit.    On  the  other  hand,  a  lack  of 
intra-faculty  contact  due  to  the  part-time  situation  causes  a  certain 
lack  of  cohesion.    All  faculty  have  other  full-time  committments  which 
make  meetings  of  faculty  very  difficult  to  schedule. 

Staff 

The  staff  of  the  Higher  Education  Program  is  composed  0f  persons 
with  varying  skills  and  background.    A  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
hire  staff  from  within  the  Model  Neighborhood.    The  staff  is  composed  of 
advisers  atiVC  personne1'  curricul"n»  coordinators,  and  student 

«*t.nt    ^Kff  V?eleV  have.a5fected  the  efficiency  of  the  program  to  some 
extent.    The  staff  of  the  Higher  Education  Program  is  composed  of  nersons 
witn  great  y  varying  skills  and  background.    Lines  of  administrative 
responsibility  have  been  muddled  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  The 
incorporation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  HEP  corporation  in  March 
of  1972  and  the  selection  of  a  Dean  who  is  responsible  for  the  program  has 
alleviated  this  situation. 

Another  major  staff  problem  has  been  the  general  weakness  of  the 
counseling  staff.    This  weakness  effects  the  smooth  transfer  of  HEP  students 
into  consortium  colleges  and  universities.    Ongoing  relationships  have  been 
developed  between  the  HEP  counseling  staff  and  admissions  offices  of  only 
SOm\    n^nS01,tiUO  instituti°ns.    The  solution  is  more  effective  personnel 
on  the  HEP  side.    The  second  answer  is  to  designate  a  person  from  the 
admissions  office  of  each  consortium  institution  as  a  part  of  an  on}»oin» 
curriculum  committee.    Constraints  of  time  and  moncv  have  also  acted  * 
to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  this  advising  staff. 
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Students 


The  general  criteria  for  accepting  a  student  are: 

"A  prospective  HEP  student  should  be  within  the  ages  of  25  to 
50.    He  or  she  should  show  signs  of  maturity,  motivation,  and 
a  potential  to  do  college  work.    The  overall  admissions 
policy  aims  for  a  student  body  which  reflects  the  ethnic 
background  of  the  Model  Neighborhood.    It  also  aims  at 
a  balance  between  men  and  women." 

None  of  the  criteria  are  viewed  as  inflexible  or  rigid.    It  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a  counselor  to  determine  maturity  or 
potential  to  do  college  work  in  one  meeting  with  a  prospective  student. 
The  policy  is  by  design  one  of  open  admissions. 

Most  of  the  student  body  consists  of  residents  of  one  of  the 
Boston  Model  Neighborhoods.    Morning  classes  (9:00  to  12:00)  have  more 
women  than  men  because  women  with  small  children  are  more  apt  to  be  at 
home  mornings.    Evening  classes  are  more  evenly  distributed  with  men  and 
women . 

The  problems  associated  with  this  age  group  can  be  generalized. 
A  series  of  practical  problems  affect  scheduling,  class  attendance,  home 
assignments.    For  the  most  part  HEP  students  have  family  responsibilities. 
Baby-sitters  must  be  found  and  teachers  must  be  sympathetic  to  absence 
due  to  sick  children.    Many  'students  must  work  and  schedules  must  be 
geared  to  this.    The  hours  between  9  and  12  A.M.  and  6  and  9  P.M.  are 
the  most  convenient-morning  hours  for  mothers  and  persons  wirking  middle 
shifts  and  evenings  for  those  with  full-time  jobs.    In  addition  to  the 
practical  problems  of  finding  the  time  and  energy  for  school,  students 
share  many  of  the  same  fears  in  their  approach  to  school.    Having  been 
away  from  an  academic  environment,  or  never  having  participated,  they 
are  insecure  and  apprehensive  about  their  abilities  in  a  school  setting. 
Many  Higher  Education- Program  students  have  previously  failed  in  school. 
An  informal  supportive  setting  is  therefore  essential  to  success  for  these 
students.    All  staff  members  must  work  to  create  this  setting.  Counselors 
must  be  available  and  seek  students  out.    Small  class  size  makes  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  have  time  to  get  to  know  each  student.  Curriculum 
coordinators  must  make  teachers  aware  of  the  needs  of  students. 

Higher  Education  Program  students  make  the  decision  to  come  to 
school  primarily  as  a  means  to  improve  their  lives  economically.  Quite 
simply,  a  college  degree  means  more  money  on  the  job.    There  is  no 
tuition  charge  so  the  cost  to  students  involves  only  transportation  and, 
in  some  cases,  babysitting.*    The  HEP  program  provides  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  try  out  college  courses  and  to  make  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to  go  on. 


As  originallv  conceived,  the  Higher  Education  Program  was  to  provide 
stipends  on  a  sliding  scale,  enabling  students  to  attend  school  on  a  tull-tin 
basis.    However,  stipends  were  never  provided  on  so  large  a  scale.    Due  to 
budect  cuts  the  amount  of  stipend  money  was  continuously  decreased.  Some 
students  receive  a  stipend  which  covers  little  more  than  transportation  and 
babysitting  costs.    Stipends  are  determined  according  to  need  by  review  of  a 
financial  aid  committee.  11-660 


In  six  semesters,  1038  students  have  registered  in  the  program 
(including  some  students  who  never  came  to  classes) •    Initially,  due  to 
financial  and  space  pressures,  attendance  was  deliberately  kept  at  a 
figure  around  150 ,    Once  established  in  its  present  site,  enrollment  moved 
to  approximately  350  students  per  semester.    The  program  as  presently  designed 
cannot  handle  more  than  400  students  per  semester  because  of  financial 
and  space  restraints.    With  little  publicity  it  has  been  easy  to  maintain 
a  figure  close  to  this  number.    Outreach  programs  are  still  minimal.  Students 
come  to  the  HEP  because  they  have  heard  about  it  from  friends,  from  their 
Model  Neighborhood  offices  or  from  discussion  on  the  black  community's 
radio  station,  WILD. 

From  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled,  110  have  been  admitted 
to  degree-granting  institutions.    Of  these  110,        or  approximately  99 
have  remained  in  school.    The  grade  averages  of  HEP  students  once  they 
enter  college  has  been  consistently  average  or  above  average.  These 
figures  are  based  on  data  gathered  by  routine  contact  with  all  Higher 
Education  Program  students  who  have  entered  college,  and  from  an  in-depth 
survey  of  twenty-four  students  admitted  to  one  of  the  consortium  colleges, 
A  ninety  percent  retention  figure  is  well  above  the  national  average  for 
students  entering  college. 

Lessons  from  the  HEP  Experience 

The  achievement  of  the  Higher  Education  Program  provides  a  useful 
model  for  development  of  the  consortium  idea.    A  group  of  schools  joined 
together,  pooling  faculty,  and  counselors,  and  providing  a  small  staff 
can  provide  the  special  setting  necessary  to  attract  an  adult  student 
population.    Sponsored  research  personnel  from  member  institutions  can 
work  on  foundation  grants  to  support  such  programs  prior  to  the  point  of 
student  transfer.    Tuition  can  be  charged  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Considering  the  numbers  of  adults  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  unable  to  continue  their  education  within  the  traditional  (if 
arbitrary)  time-frame,  the  demand  for  such  programs  should  be  great  wherever 
there  exists  a  group  of  colleges  willing  to  form  a  consortium.    In  the 
long  run,  cooperation  in  the  areas  of  special  admission,  continuing  educa- 
tion, etc.  should  result  in  better,  more  comprehensive  programs.  This 
particular  student  population  appears  to  be  very  highly  motivated.  They 
give  up  more  to  get  an  education  and  understand  the  reasons  why  they  are 
in  school.    Many  have  years  of  solid  job  experience  and  an  approach  to 
getting  things  accomplished.    The  strain  of  returning  to  school  is  greatly 
alleviated  by  attending  class js  in  a  setting  specifically  geared  to  the 
special  student. 

Rather  than  each  college  staffing  such  areas  as  continuing 
education,  a  consortium  staff  with  each  member  institution  contributing 
a  percentage  of  total  cost  could  provide  better  services  to  special 
population  students  and  a  lower  total  cost  to  each  school.    The  consortium 
as  a  whole  supports  initial  stages  and  each  school  accepts  students 
separately , 

From  a  perspective  of  three  years  of  operation,  the  major  flaws  in 
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the  Higher  Education  Program  would  seem  to  be: 

1.  A  lack  of  sufficient  planning  time  due  to  political  pressures 
on  Model  Cities.    Both  the  community  being  served  and  the 
funding  source  (HUD),  were  anxious  to  see  visible,  working 
programs.    For  this  reason  the  Model  Cities  Administration 
felt  the  pressure  to  implement  a  high  impact  program  to  demon- 
strate that  something  real  was  occurring.    As  a  result,  the 
Higher  Education  Program  opened  its  doors  to  students  with  several 
major  aspects  of  the  program  insufficiently  thought  out. 
Although  Mo^.el  Cities  benefited  from  this  action,  the  program 
faced  a  set  of  consequences  which  had  a  negative  affect  of 

the  functioning  program. 

2.  The  consortium  concept,  essential  to  the  program,  was  not 
developed  in  a  totally  satisfactory  manner.    The  initial 
decision  to  leave  the  structure  of  the  consortium  open- 
ended  was  a  good  one.    However,  after  the  program  had 
functioned  for  a  year,  a  workable  mechanism  should  have  been 
selected  from  among  possible  alternatives.    At  this  point 
written    agreements  between  consortium  members  and  the 
administration  may  have  formed  a  sounder  framework  for 

the  continuation  of  the  program.    At  this  point,  the  consor- 
tium arrangement  remains  tenuous,  and  exists  at  the  good-will 
of  member  institutions.    Possibly,  a  curriculum  committee  and 
an  admissions  committee  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
.  and  made  up  of  representatives  of  consortium  institutions, 
faculty  and  staff  of  the  Higher  Education  Program.  Such 
committees  would  be  able  to  refine  specific  program  areas  and 
provide  greater  cohesiveness  for  the  consortium. 

A  second  weakness  of  the  consortium  results  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  brought  into  existence  by  an  outside  agency,  Model  Cities. 
It  did  not  emerge  from  perceived  needs  of  member  institutions. 

3.  Internal  staff  and  administrative  problems  have  impeded  the 
success  of  the  program. 
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III.  CURRENT  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  PART-TIME  CLIFNTFIJ- 
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of  Population  Characteristics  III-6S 

C.  Special  Clientele  Groups    ;    I I 1-75 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  CURRENT  CONTINUING  EDUCATION'  AND  PART-TIME  STUDENT 
CLIENTELE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  " 

A  survey  of  continuing  education  students  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  current  clientele  of  continuing  education  programs 
(as  defined  by  this  study- -see  Introduction,  Section  I.D).  The 
survey  included  public  and  private  degree-granting  institutions. 
The  goals  were  to  determine  1)  personal  and  family  information-- 
what  kinds  of  people  are  currently  participating;  2)  program  and 
course  information--what  student  needs  are  now  heing  met;  3)  moti- 
vational .information- -for  what  reasons  are  students  enrolled;  4)  re- 
actions to  possible  changes  in  program  offerings --what  demand  exists 
for  new  programs  or  changes  in  delivery?    About  6,000  students  or 
7%  of  the  total  continuing  education  population  were  sampled  and 
responded  to  74  questions  in  these  areas.    The  selection  of  the 
sample,  and  reliability  of  results  are  discussed  in  Section  III.A.i). 

In  general,  the  current  student  clientele  is  young,  affluent, 
upwardly  mobile  from  their  parents'  level  of  education  and  jobs,  and 
already  employed  in  professional  or  managerial  jobs.  Two-thirds 
of  students  are  men,  one-third  women.    The  primary  reason  for 
enrolling  in  continuing  education  is  job  advancement. 

This  general  profile  is  surprising  in  light  of  the  general 
view  that  continuing  education  provides  a  form  of  "second  chance" 
for  those  who  did  not  have  the  resources  to  attend  college  at  age 
18-21.    In  fact,  the  current  student  clientele  is  middle  class  in 
nature.    Most  are  already  earning  moderate  to  high  incomes  at  25-35 
years  of  age  and  are  destined  to  be  earning  even  higher  incomes  by 
age  50-55  (the  peak  of  typical  age-earnings  curve).    The  group  is 
highly  internally-motivated,  and  they  already  have  some  college  or 
even  graduate  education.    See  Section  III.A.I,  3,  for  detailed 
analysis. 

The  current  continuing  education  population  does  not  include 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  or  other  minority  groups.  Although 
percentages  of  Blacks  and  Spanish-Americans  are  included  in  programs 
equivalent  to  their  percentage  in  the  population,  more  should  be 
represented  given  their  low  educational  background  relative  to  Whites. 
Women  are  only  one -third  of  the  total  student  population,  and  many 
of  these  women  are  teachers  taking  extra  education  courses.  Dis- 
advantaged or  welfare  mothers,  and  women  returning  to  careers  after 
child- rearing  are  not  adequately  represented  in  the  current  student 
population.    See  Section  II.B  for  detailed  analysis.    It  would 
appear  that  greater  measures  of  outreach  and  financial  aid  would 
be  necessary  to  attract  these  groups  to  continuing  education. 

The  demand  of  the  current  student  clientele  for  new  programs 
is  relatively  conservative.    Only  moderate  interest  is  expressed  in 
an  "open  university"  (defined  as  expanded  home  television  and  corres- 
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pondence)  or  in  additional  branch  or  local  campuses.    Even  less 
interest  is  expressed  in  courses  offered  in  work  places  or  longer 
class  meetings  as  on  weekends.    Apparently  the  once  or  twice  a  week 
classroom  meeting  is  satisfactory. 

Greatest  interest  is  expressed  in  expanded  counseling  services 
and  credit  for  experience.    If  counseling  is  needed  for  the  highly 
motivated  students  currently  enrolled  in  programs,  it  is  likely  that 
counseling  is  crucial  to  bringing  in  currently  excluded  groups. 

The  current  student  clientele  is  interested  in  even  more  courses 
of  an  academic  and  professional  or  graduate  nature,  rather  than  trade, 
community  service  or  avocational  nature.    See  Section  II. A. 4  for 
detailed  analysis. 

The  current  student  clientele  does  not  vary  significantly 
between  public  institutions  and  private  institutions.  Although 
public  institutions  charge  lower  tuition  per  course  than  private 
institutions,  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  incomes  and  occu- 
pations is  the  same  for  students  in  both  (See  Section  III. A. 6). 

Cost  does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  decision 
to  attend  for  those  currently  enrolled.    Apparently  the  cost  per 
course  ($50-$lS0)  is  low  enough  relative  to  income  to  not  be  a 
significant  barrier  to  attendance.    In  addition,  many  students  are 
reimbursed  by  veterans  or  teachers  vouchers  or  by  employers . 
However,  the  cost  differential  between  public  and  private  institutions 
is  undoubtedly  of  some  effect  on  the  choice  of  schools.    It  is  also 
likely  that  cost  is  a  barrier  to  lower  income  individuals  not  currently 
represented  in  programs.    See  Section  II I. A. 3,  6,  for  detailed 
analysis. 
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I1I.A.1.  Profiles  of  Students  in  Continuing  Education 

Two-thirds  of  continuing  education  students  are  men,  one-third 
women,    A  separate  profile  of  men  and  women  is  given. 

Men  in  Continuing  Education 


The  typical  male  student  is  young  (51%  are  between  25  and  35),  white 
and  native-bom,  married  and  likely  to  have  children. 

Although  82%  of  these  men  have  attended  a  school  beyond  high  school, 
only  59%  have  received  a  degree  higher  than  the  high  school  diploma. 
22%  have  attended  graduate  or  professional  school,  but  only  8%  have  a 
graduate  degree. 

Male  students  are  upwardly  mobile:  only  25%  of  their  fathers  and  18% 
of  their  mothers  went  beyond  high  school.    33%  of  their  fathers  were 
professionals  or  managers,  while   62%  of  these  men  are  already  in 
professional  or  managerial  positions. 

These  men  are  holding  down  full-time  jobs  (86%)  or  looking  for  work 
(2%).    They  are  already  holding  responsible  positions.    62%  of  those 
working  are  professionals  or  managers.    11%  are  protective  service  workers 
(firemen  or  policemen).    They  are  already  receiving  good  incomes;  53% 
are  earning  over  $10,000  a  year  and  62%  are  in  families  of  combined 
incomes  over  $10,000. 

52%  are  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  male  students  who  are  married  have  wives  who  are  less  educated 
than  they  (51%  went  beyond  high  school).    Their  wives  generally  do  not 
work  (55%)  and  if  they  do  work  it  may  not  be  full-time  (42%  work  less 
than  full-time) . 

Women  in  Continuing  Education 

The  typical  female  student  is  also  young;  a  surprising  39%  are  under 
25.    But,  a  higher  percentage  of  women  than  men  are  over  35  (27%  of 
women  compared  to  22%  of  men). 

Women  students  are  more  likely  than  men  students  to  be  single  (46% 
are  single)  and  less  likely  to  have  children. 

The  educational  background  of  women  is  similar  to  that  of  men; 
25%  have  already  received  some  graduate  or  professional  training  but 
only  11%  have  as  yet  received  a  degree. 
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Women  students  in  general  grew  up  in  families  of  higher  socioeconomic 
background  than  men  students :  35%  of  their  fathers  and  30%  of  their  mothers 
went  to  school  beyond  high  school.  40%  of  their  fathers  were  professionals 
or  managers.    Their  mothers  were  also  likely  to  have  worked  (18*  as 
professionals) . 

Women  students  are  less  likely  than  men  to  be  working,  but  a  higher 
percentage  do — 70%  are  working  or  looking  for  work.    Of  those  that 
work  a  higher  percentage  than  men  hold  less  than  full-time  jobs  (29%). 

Of  those  working,  51%  are  professionals  and  31%  have  clerical  jobs; 
5S%  work  in  professional  services  (schools,  hospitals,  community  organ- 
izations).   However,  only  14%  are  personally  earning  over  $10,000. 

When  their  husbands'  income  is  considered,  however,  married  women 
come  from  high  income  families.    50%  live  in  families  with  incomes 
over  SIC, 000.    Their  husbands  hold  jobs  as  professionals  or  managers 
(63%) . 
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I I I. A, 2.  Participation  in  Continuing  Education 


Men  students  are  heavily  concentrated  in  business  (23-6)  and  pro- 
fessional (27%)  stubjects  and  regular  academic  (25*)  subjects.    Women  are 
more  concentrated  in  social  or  community  service  (2810  and  regular 
tctdemic  (42%)  subjects  than  men.    Women  also  dominate  the  subjects  of 
arts  and  crafts,  family,  personal  and  cultural  interest,  while  men 
dominate  trade,  industri.il  and  technical  subjects. 

85%  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  the  continuing  education  division; 
13%  of  the  students  in  these  continuing  education  courses  are  full-time 
day  students  at  that  institution. 

Most  students  are  taking  these  courses  for  credit;  about  5*  of  the 
courses  were  non-credit,  and  only  6%  were  taking  any  of  these  courses 
on  a  non-credit  basis. 

Men  are  taking  more  courses  on  the  average  (2.3  courses)  than 
women  (  1.8  courses). 

Most  students  (90%)  got  to  class  via  private  auto.    Public  trans- 
portation was  little  used  (6%  via  bus  or  subway). 

About  18?i  reporting  were  taking  the  class  in  a  branch  campus. 

Students  live,  on  the  average,  fourteen  miles  away  from  class;  and 
take  about  twenty  five  minutes  getting  home  from  class. 
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1 1 1.  A.  3.  Motivations  for  Enrollment 


Continuing  education  students  are  highly  motivated  by  job  and 
career  advancement:    83%  of  men  and  70%  of  women  state  as  their  main 
reason  for  participation  to  improve  or  advance  in  a  job  or  to  get  a  new 
job.    Men  expect  to  advance  in  tiieir  current  firm  while  women  more  than 
men  also  think  of  getting  a  new  job:  only  9%  are  in  continuing  education  for 
general  information,  the  remaining  for  three  other  categories  of  social 
or  personal  interests. 

Although  most  students  are  taking  courses  for  credit,  they  are  not 
necessarily  degree  candidates.    Men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  be 
degree  candidates  (88%  vs.  77%).    30%  are  studying  for  a  graduate  or 
professional  degree. 

Motivation  for  job  advancement  is  internal:  67%  of  men  feel  the 
program  necessary  for  their  own  job  advancement,  while  only  1-%  .report 
that  their  employer  requires  it  or  that  the  program  is  necessary  to  take 
a  licensing  exam.    58%  of  men  taking  courses  for  job  advancement  are 
upgrading  current  job  skills  while  42%  are  retraining  in  a  new  area  of 
skills.    An  even  higher  percentage  of  women  are  in  a  new  area  of  skills 
(48%) . 

Expectations  of  job  advancement  are  high:  about  75%  of  those  hoping 
to  get  a  new  job  expect  to  work  as  professionals  or  managers  (compared  to 
60%  working  now  in  those  job  categories),    25%  expect  to  receive  a 
yearly  salary  increase  of  over  $2,000. 

Students  had  previously  dropped  their  schooling  (90%)  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  lack  of  finances  (23%),  marriage  (6%  for  men  and  25%  for 
women),  to  serve  in  armed  forces  (16%  of  men),  and  other  personal  reasons, 
but  not  because  of  a  poor  record  (only  6%) • 

Most  students  found  out  about  the  continuing  education  program 
through  their  own  initiative  or  from  friends  or  family.    17%  of  men  found 
out  about  the  program  at  work  (10%  of  women)  while  only  10%  of  men  and 
15%  of  women  heard  of  the  program  through  public  communication  services 
--newspapers  or  brochures. 

Students  are  in  continuing  education  mainly  because  of  the  conven- 
ience of  hours  (72%) .    Their  choice  of  one  particular  school  over  others 
has  to  do  with  closeness  to  home  or  office  (34%),  low  cost  (20%)  and 
that  this  school  may  be  the  only  institution  offering  the  program  in 
the  area  (22%).    Quality  considerations  are  minimal  (11%). 

Students  seem  to  be  paying  on  the  average  about  $80  per  course. 
59%  of  men  and  24%  of  women  report  that  they  are  being  reimbursed  cither 
in  part  or  in  full  for  this  course.    36%  of  those  being  reimbursed  are 
on  a  veteran's  subsidy,  54%  receive  an  employer  subsidy-- 14%  from  a 
government  employer  and  40%  from  a  private  employer.    Of  women  receiving 
a  subsidy  (only  24%  do),  54%  receive  a  subsidy  from  a  private  employer, 
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10%  have  a  teacher* s  voucher  and  11%  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  school 
(vs.  2%  of  men). 

Not  surprisingly,  women  are  more  concerned  with  the  fee  for  the 
course  (44%  considered  the  course  f«e  when  deciding  to  enroll  vs.  34ft« 
of  men) .    61%  of  women  and  45%  of  men  say  they  would  take  more  courses 
if  they  were  cheaper. 

However,  of  those  being  reimbursed,  71%  of  men  and  78%  of  women 
state  they  would  still  take  the  course  if  they  had  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  themselves. 

About  22%  of  students  do  not  plan  to  take  more  courses  next  year; 
30%  of  those  not  continuing  will  have  completed  degree  requirements, 
neither  lack  of  veterans  or  teachers  subsidy  nor  cost  of  courses  is  a 
problem  (only  14%). 
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111. A. 4.  Reactions  to  Possible  Changes  in  Current  Programs 


Both  men. and  women  students  are  interested  in  more  courses  of  an 
academic  and  professional  or  graduate  nature:  58%  state  they  would  use 
courses  if  more  were  offered  at  the  professional  or  graduate  level. 
54%  would  use  academic  courses  if  offered.  Less  interest  is  expressed 
in  total  in  other  course  areas:  50%  of  women  state  they  would  use 
social  and  community  service  courses  (36%  of  men)  and  51%  arts  and 
crafts,  cultural  or  personal  interest  (33%  of  men).    Men  express  some 
interest  in  business  courses  (42%  vs.  23%  of  women)  and  trade  or  tech- 
nical courses  (39%  vs.  25%  for  women). 

Greatest  interest  in  program  change  is  for  counselling  services  and 
credit  for  experience.    61%  of  men  and  67%  of  women  state  they  would 
use  more  counselling  services  and  72%  report  they  would  utilize  an 
opportunity  to  get  credit  for  experience. 

Of  those  married,  55%  of  men  and  59%  of  women  state  they  would  go 
to  a  family  center  where  programs  for  adults  and  children  would  be 
offered  separately  but  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  building. 

Moderate  interest  is  expressed  in  an  "open  university"  program 
(defined  as  expanded  home  television  and  correspondence)  and  in  more 
branch  or  local  campuses.    41%  state  they  would  use  an  open  university 
program,  45%  another  branch  campus. 

Only  27%  of  men  and  41%  of  women  think  more  courses  should  be  offered 
in  work  places  and  only  22%  would  be  interested  in  longer  class  meetings 
such  as  on  weekends. 
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11,1, A,5»  Responses  to  Survey  of  Continuing  Education  Students; 
Simple  Frequency  Distributions 


I.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  students  and  their 
background. 

Question:  MALE  FEMALE 

1.  What  is  your  age  as  of  this  day? 

1)  under  25  27%  39% 

2)  25-29  32%  21% 

3)  30-34  19%  13% 
A)  35-44  15%  16% 
5)    over  44  7%  11% 

2.  What  is  your  sex?  66%  34% 


3.    How  would  you  describe  yourself? 


1) 

Black  or  Negro 

3% 

2) 

Oriental  or  Asian 

1% 

3) 

Puerto -Rican  or  Spanish 

1% 

4) 

White  or  Caucasian 

92% 

5) 

Other 

2% 

2% 

1% 
1% 

94% 

2% 


Were  you  bom  or  was  your  father  born  in  a 
foreign  country? 

1)  no,  native  born  80%  81% 

2)  yes,  father  foreign-born  16%  14% 

3)  yes,  both  foreign-born  S%  5% 
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5.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

1)  single  33%  46% 

2)  married  -  spouse  present           66%  51% 

3)  married  -  spouse  absent              2%  3% 

6.  Do  you  have  any  children  living  at  home  or  away 
at  school  but  still  dependent  on  you? 

1)  no  50%  58% 

2)  yes,  one  15%  10% 

3)  yes,  two  18%  12% 

4)  yes,  three  to  five  16%  17% 

5)  yes,  more  than  five  2%  2% 

7.  What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  school  you 
ever  attended? 


1) 

less  than  12  years 

3% 

2% 

2) 

12  years 

15% 

20% 

3) 

1  year  of  college 

14% 

16% 

4) 

2  years  of  college 

19% 

14% 

5) 

3  years  of  college 

13% 

9% 

6) 

4  years  of  college 

13% 

13% 

7) 

graduate  or  professional 

*m4m  9 

25% 

1-8  years 

22% 

17% 

9-11  years 

18% 

15% 

12  years 

31% 

28% 

1  year  of  college 

3% 

5% 

2  years  of  college 

7% 

7% 

3  years  of  college 

1% 

2% 

4  years  of  college 

8% 

10% 

graduate  or  professional 

school 

e% 

11% 

don't  know 

5% 

5% 

a  u~  t  .  «.  t  .  ,  ,  MALE  FEMALE 
o.    wnat  is  the  highest  degree  you  ever  attained?     

1)  no  degree  2%  2% 

2)  high  school  diploma  41%  42% 

3)  certificate  at  post- 
secondary  level  10%  10% 

4)  A. A.  degree  14%  3* 

5)  B.S.  or  B.A.  degree  24%  27% 

6)  M.A.  degree  5%  4% 

7)  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D 

8)  M.B.A.  or  D.B.A.  1% 

9)  L.L.B.  or  J.D. 

10)  other  professional  degree  2%  7% 

9.    What  is  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
father  attained? 

1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 

9) 

10.    What  is  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
mother  attained? 

1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 

9) 

11.  What  is  your  employment  status  (job  for  Day) 
as  of  this  week?  Y 

1)  working  outside  the  home  86% 

2)  looking  for  work  2%  2% 

3)  not  working  outside  the  home     12%  30% 

For  those  having  or  looking  for  jobs: 

12.  Does  the  job  you  have/had  or  are  looking  for 
involve? 

1)  full-time  work  91%  71% 

2)  more  than  half,  but  less 
than  full-time  work  5%  \y0 

3)  less  than  half-time  work  5%  14% 


1-8  years 

18% 

14% 

9-11  years 

15% 

10% 

12  years 

44% 

38% 

1  year  of  college 

3% 

6% 

2  years  of  college 

6% 

8% 

3  years  of  college 

1% 

2% 

4  years  of  college 

5% 

7% 

graduate  or  professional 

school 

3% 

7% 

don't  know 

4% 

3% 

68% 
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13.    How  would  you  best  describe  the  kind  of 
work  that  you  do?  (did)? 


14.    What  kinc 
work  in? 


1 1 

r rot essionai/ technical 

43% 

m  «  m 

51% 

Zj 

Managerial/administrative 

«  ^m 

19% 

6% 

Liericai 

4% 

31% 

4) 

Sales 

4% 

6% 

5) 

Craftsman 

7% 

1% 

6) 

Operative 

4% 

1% 

7) 

Laborer 

4% 

8) 

Service  Worker 

3% 

4% 

9) 

Protective  Service  Worker 

114. 
11% 

1  ft. 

1% 

siness  or  industry  do  (did)  you 

1) 

agriculture 

1% 

1% 

2) 

manufacturing 

29% 

7% 

3) 

construction 

7% 

1% 

4) 

transportation  and 

public  utilities 

6% 

4% 

5) 

wholesale,  retail  trade 

9% 

8% 

6) 

finance,  insurance  and 

real  estate 

01 

mm 

7% 

7) 

business  and  personal 

services 

7% 

12% 

8) 

professional  services 

20% 

55% 

9) 

federal  government 

5% 

3% 

LO) 

local  or  state  government 

11% 

3% 

15.  What  is  or  was  your  father's  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical  14%  20% 

2)  Managerial/administrative  19%  20% 

3)  Clerical  3%  4% 

4)  Sales  6%  8% 

5)  Craftsman  25%  20% 

6)  Operative  13%  \\\ 

7)  Laborer  11%  9% 

8)  Service  Worker  4%  4% 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker  6%  5% 

16.  What  is  or  was  your  mother's  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical  11%  18% 

2)  Managerial/administrative  4%  4% 

3)  Clerical  20%  24% 

4)  Sales  5%  7% 

5)  Craftsman  3%  2% 

6)  Operative  7%  5% 

7)  Laborer  2%  1% 

8)  Service  Worker  8%  7% 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker 
10)  Housewife      never  worked 

outside  the  home  41%  31% 
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1) 

less  than  12  years 

8% 

2) 

12  years 

41% 

3) 

1  year  of  college 

12% 

4) 

2  years  of  college 

13% 

5) 

3  years  of  college 

5% 

6) 

4  years  of  college 

12% 

7) 

graduate  or  professional 

school 

9% 

For  those  who  are  now  .or  ever  were  married: 

17.  What  was  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
spouse  attf&ned? 

9% 
22% 
7% 
9% 
5% 
18% 

29% 

18.  What  is  the  employment  status  of  your  spouse 
as  of  this  week? 

1)  working  outside  the  home  43%  85% 

2)  looking  for  work  2%  2% 

3)  not  working  outside  the  home     55%  13% 

19.  If  your  spouse  has  or  is  looking  for  a  job,  or 
had  a  job  outside  the  home,  does  (did)  the  job 
involve: 

92% 

3% 
4% 

1% 


1) 

full-time  work 

58% 

2) 

more  than  half,  but  less 

than  full-time  work 

9% 

3) 

less  than  half-time  work 

22% 

4) 

never  worked  outside  home 

11% 

20.    How  would  you  describe  the  work  that  your  spouse 
doet  (did)? 


1) 

Professional/technical 

32% 

2) 

Managerial/administrative 

5t 

3) 

Clerical 

40% 

4) 

Sales 

6% 

5) 

Craftsman 

2% 

6) 

Operative 

3% 

7) 

U  borer 

1% 

8) 

Service  Worker 

3% 

9) 

Protective  Service  Worker 

10) 

Never  worked  outside  home 

8% 

21.    What  kind  of  business  or  industry  does  (or  did) 


erJc 


1) 

agriculture 

1% 

2) 

manufacturing 

13% 

3) 

construction 

1% 

4) 

transportation  and 

public  utilities 

5% 

5) 

wholesale  and  retail  trade 

11% 

6) 

finance,  insurance  and 

real  estate 

11% 

7) 

business  and  personal 

services 

13% 

1 1 1-14 

42% 
21% 
3% 
6% 
14% 
5% 
4% 
2% 
4% 
1% 


2% 
18% 
9% 

8% 
9% 

6% 

13% 
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21.  cont. 


8)  professional  services  35%  25% 

9)  government  4%  8% 
10)  never  worked  outside  home  8%  1% 

22.  What  was  your  income  in  1972? 

1)  no  income  2%  16% 

2)  under  $5,000  15%  35% 

3)  $5-7,000  8%  14% 

4)  $7-8,000  7%  8% 

5)  $8-10,000  17%  13% 

6)  $10-15,000  38%  10% 

7)  $15-25,000  14%  3% 

8)  over  $25,000  1%  1% 

23.  What  was  your  total  family  income  in  1972? 
Please  mark  1)  if  living  at  home  with  parents. 

1)  at  home  with  parents  18%  27% 

2)  under  $5,000  4%  7% 

3)  $5-7,000  3%  5% 

4)  $7-8,000  3%  4% 

5)  $8-10,000  9%  8% 

6)  $10-15,000  32%  20% 

7)  $15-25,000  26%  23% 

8)  over  $25,000  4%  7% 

24.  Did  you  ever  or  do  you  now  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces? 

1)  never  served  42%  97% 

2)  veteran  Armed  Forces  52%  3% 

3)  now  serving  in  Armed  Forces  6% 


II, 

25. 


In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  participation  in 
continuing  education. 


26, 


In  what  subject  area  or  type  of  program  are  you 
currently  enrolled? 

1)  Regular  academic  subjects  25% 

2)  Trade  and  industrial  3% 

3)  Technical  10% 

4)  Business  23% 

5)  Professional  27% 

6)  Social  or  community  service  10% 

7)  Arts  and  crafts 

8)  ~amily  and  personal  skills 

9)  Cultural  or  personal  interest  1% 

What  is  your  status  as  a  student? 

1)    enrolled  in  continuing 

education  or  evening  division 
only  85% 


42% 
1% 
4% 

12% 
8% 

28% 
2% 
2% 
3% 


85% 
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26.  cont. 

2)  enrolled  full  or  part-tine 
in  regular  day  program  of 

this  institution  13%  12% 

3)  enrolled  full  or  part-time 
in  regular  day  program  of 

another  institution  2%  3% 

27.  What  day  of  the  week  does  this  class  meet? 

If  more  than  once  a  week,  mark  this  day  only. 

1)  Monday  25%  24% 

2)  Tuesday  20%  21% 

3)  Wednesday  23%  20% 

4)  Thursday  25%  26'j 

5)  Friday  3%  3% 

6)  Saturday  5%  5% 

7)  Sunday 

28.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  does  this  class  begin? 

1)  before  noon  7%  10% 

2)  12-3:00  p.m.  3%  1% 

3)  3-4:00  p.m.  1% 

4)  4-5:00  p.m.  9%  16% 

5)  5-6:00  p.m.  6%  3% 

6)  6-7:00  p.m.  38%  27% 

7)  7-8:00  p.m.  33%  40% 

8)  8-9:00  p.  4%  2% 

9)  9:00  p.m.  or  later  1%  1% 

29.  Is  this  course  offered  as  a  credit  course? 

1)  yes,  credit  course  96%  °5% 

2)  no,  non-credit  course  4%  5% 

30.  Are  you  taking  this  course  for  credit? 

1)  yes,  for  one  or  two  credits       2:  •  17% 

2)  yes,  for  three  credits  65%  68% 

3)  yes,  for  four  or  more 

credits  8%  8% 

4)  no,  not  for  credit  5%  8% 

31.  How  many  courses  ai3  you  taking  currently  in 
continuing  education? 

1)  this  course  only  24%  47% 

2)  two  courses  38%  34% 

3)  three  courses  22%  10% 

4)  four  courses  17%  9% 

32.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  spend  in  study  for 
this  class  (do  not  include  class  time)? 

1)  less  than  2  hours  27%  27% 

2)  2-4  hoars  40%  34% 

3)  4-6  hours  22%  28% 

4)  7-10  hours  8%  8% 
0                                           5)  over  10  hours  4%  3% 
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33.   How  many  students  .ire  there  in  this  class? 


34.    How  does  your  1 
daily  routine? 


35. 


36.    How  far  in  mi 
from  this  class? 


1) 

less  than  5  students 

1% 

2) 

5-10  students 

6% 

4', 

3) 

11-15  students 

15% 

14% 

4) 

16-20  students 

20% 

19% 

5) 

21-30  students 

36% 

36% 

6) 

more  than  30  students 

23% 

26% 

iking  this  class  fit  into  your 

1) 

class  directly  from  work 

30% 

19% 

2) 

leave  work,  go  home,  class 

40% 

36% 

3) 

leave  work,  eat  out,  class 

9% 

6% 

4) 

class  before  work 

5% 

2% 

5) 

class  from  home 

16% 

37  • 

to 

class  this  week? 

1) 

Driver,  private  auto 

84% 

73% 

2) 

Passenger,  private  auto 

7% 

16% 

3) 

bus  or  street  car 

2% 

4% 

4) 

subway 

2% 

2% 

5) 

taxicab 

mm 

1% 

6) 

walked 

4% 

5% 

>  is 

> 

your  present  residency  away 

1) 

0-5  miles 

27% 

32% 

2) 

5-10  miles 

22% 

23% 

3) 

10-15  miles 

16% 

17% 

4) 

15-20  miles 

12% 

13% 

5) 

20-30  miles 

13% 

11% 

6) 

more  than  30  miles 

10% 

5% 

37.  Is  this  class  held  in  the  main  campus  of  the 
institution  or  a  branch  campus? 

1)  main  campus  80%  85% 

2)  branch  campus  18%  14% 

3)  work  place  2%  1% 

38.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  home  from  this 
course? 

1)  less  than  10  minutes  15%  18% 

2)  10-15  minutes  18%  20% 

3)  16-20  minutes  18%  16% 

4)  21-30  minutes  22%  22% 

5)  31-45  minutes  18%  16% 
61  26-60  minutes  7%  6% 
7)    more  than  an  hour  3%  2% 
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III.    In  the  following  section  questions  wore  asked  about  motivations  for 
enrolling  in  the  course. 

39.  Where  did  you  first  hear  abouc  the  course  or 
program  you  are  taking? 

1)  through  own  search  of 

schools  in  area  51%  51% 

2)  from  family  4%  5% 

3)  from  friends  15%  17% 

4)  at  work  17%  10% 

5)  from  job  or  employment 

counsellor  3%  2% 

6)  newspaper  or  brochure  10%  15% 

7)  radio 

8)  television 

40.  Why  are  you  taking  this  course  in  the  continuing 
education  division  and  not  in  the  regular  day 
program? 

1)  applied  to  day  and  was  not 

accepted  2%  2% 

2)  taking  to  transfer  credit 

to  day  progr&n  7%  10% 

3)  convenience  of  hours  74%  68% 

4)  course  offered  only  in 

.  continuing  education  13%  14% 

5)  open  enrollment  in 

continuing  education  4%  6% 

41.  Which  of  the  following  would  you  say  best 
describes  the  reason  you  are  participating  in 


1) 

for  general  information 

7% 

11% 

2) 

to  improve  or  advance  in  job 

65% 

44% 

3) 

to  get  a  new  job 

18% 

26% 

4) 

for  community  activity 

1% 

1% 

5) 

for  personal  or  family 

interests 

9% 

16% 

6) 

for  social  or  recreational 

interests 

1% 

1% 

42.    Are  you  taking  courses  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  any  one  of  the  following  degree  programs? 

1)  Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma  2%  2% 

2)  Associate  or  2  yr.  degree  27%  20% 

3)  Bachelor's  or  3  yr.  degree  34%  32% 

4)  Master's  degree  14%  18% 

5)  Ph.D.  or  Ed.O.  1%  1% 

6)  M.B.A.  or  O.B.A.  7%  1% 

7)  L.L.B.  or  J.D.  1% 

8)  Other  professional  degree  2%  4% 

9)  no,  not  degree  candidate  12%  23% 
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43.  If  you  are  not  now  contemplating  a  degree 
or  certificate ,  is  your  reason  because  that 
degree  is  hot  now  being  offered  at  an 
institution  accessible  to  you? 

1)  yes,  because  not  offered  15%  17% 

2)  no,  not  that  reason  85%  85% 

44.  If  yes  to  above,  what  degree  or  certificate 
would  you  like  to  see  offered? 


1) 

Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma 

10% 

9% 

2) 

Associate  or  2  yr.  degree 

20% 

12% 

3) 

Bachelor's  or  3  yr.  degree 

24% 

19% 

4) 

Master's  degree 

11% 

12% 

5) 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 

7% 

4% 

6) 

M.B.A.  or  D.B.A. 

4% 

1% 

7) 

L.L.B.  or  J.D. 

3% 

1% 

8) 

Other  professional  degree 

5% 

8% 

9) 

no,  not  degree  candidate 

17% 

34% 

45.  Is  your  program  of  courses  a  continuation  in  the 
same  subject  area  as  your  last  full-time 
educational  experience  or  in  a  different 
subject  area? 

1)  same  subject  area  47%  46% 

2)  different  subject  area  53%  54% 

46.  When  you  discontinued  your  education  as  a  full- 
time  student  in  the  past,  what  was  your  main 
reason  for  doing  so? 

1)  still  full-time  student  10%  11% 

2)  lack  of  adequate  financial 

resources  24%  22% 

3)  poor  academic  record  8%  4% 

4)  serve  in  armed  forces  16%  1% 

5)  marriage  6%  25% 

6)  dissatisfaction  with  school  11%  8% 

7)  other  personal  reasons  27%  30% 

47.  Are  you  taking  your  program  of  courses  for  job 
advancement?  If  yes,  what  best  describes  your 
reason? 

1)  no,  not  for  job  advancement      21%  41% 

2)  yes,  employer  requires  7%  8% 

3)  yes,  I  feel  it  is  necessary      67%  44% 

4)  yes,  to  take  licensing  exam        5%  7% 

Pox  those  taking  the  course  for  job  advancement: 

48.  If  you  feel  this  course  will  be  of  help  to  you 
in  job  advancement,  are  you  upgrading  your 
current  skills  or  retraining  in  a  new  area  of 
skills? 

1)  upgrading  current  skills  S8%  52% 

2)  retraining  in  new  area  42%  48% 
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49.    If  you  hope  with  the  help  of  continuing 
education  to  get  a  new  or  different  job, 
how  would  you  describe  that  occupation? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Professional/technical  41%  66% 

Managerial/administrative  31%  12% 

Clerical  11%  5% 

Sales  2%  2% 

Craftsman  2%  1% 

Operative  1% 
Laborer 

Service  Worker 

Protective  Service  Worker  10%  1% 

Am  not  looking  for  n«w  job  12%  14% 


50.  If  you  feel  this  course  or  program  will  be  of 
help  to  you  in  job  advancement,  how  much  of  a 
yearly  increase  in  salary  do  you  expect? 

1)  no  salary  increase  17%  22% 

2)  $100-299  5%  10% 

3)  $300-499  6%  10% 

4)  $500-749  9%  11% 

5)  $750-999  8%  6% 

6)  $1000-1499  15%  12% 

7)  $1500-2000  12%  7% 

8)  more  than  $2000  29%  23% 

51.  What  is  the  fee  you  are  paying  for  this  course? 

1)  no  fee  4%  9% 

2)  under  $35  7%  9% 

3)  $36-50  8%  3% 

4)  $51-75  361  40% 

5)  $76-100  27%  12% 

6)  $101-125  8%  11% 

7)  $126-149  4%  3% 

8)  $150-200  6%  11% 

9)  more  than  $200  1%  3% 

52.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  this  course? 

1)  no  fee  6%  4% 

2)  under  $35  8%  7% 

3)  $36-50  9%  8% 

4)  $51-7S  32%  36°* 

5)  $76-100  16%  27% 

6)  $101-125  8%  3% 

7)  $126-149  5%  4% 

8)  $li0-200  11%  6% 

9)  more  than  $200  5%  1% 

53.  Are  you  being  reimbursed  either  in  part  or  in 
full  for  taking  your  present  course  work? 

1)  yes,  reimbursed  59%  24% 

2)  no,  not  reimbursed  41%  76% 
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54.    If  you  are  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full, 
by  whom? 


1) 

Government  employer 

14% 

10% 

2) 

Private  employer 

40% 

54% 

3) 

State  Agency 

3% 

2% 

4) 

Federal  Agency 

8% 

4% 

5) 

Financial  aid  or 

subsidy  from  institution 
Veteran's  subsidy 

2% 

11% 

6) 

36% 

5% 

7) 

Teacher  voucher 

2% 

10% 

55.  Was  the  price  of  tuition  something  you 
considered  in  making  your  decision  to  enroll? 

1)  yes  34%  44% 

2)  no  66%  56% 

56.  If  you  are  being  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full, 
would  you  enroll  in  this  course  if  you  had  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  yourself? 

1)  yes  71%  78"rt 

2)  no  29%  23% 

57.  Would  you  take  more  courses  if  they  were  less 
expensive? 

1)  yes  45%  61% 

2)  no  55%  39% 

58.  If  you  would  ^avor  heavier  concentration  of 
hours  in  certain  times,  what  would  they  be? 

1)  morning  19%  28% 

2)  afternoon  14%  17% 

3)  evening  55%  44 % 

4)  weekends  12%  11% 

59.  Do  you  plan  to  take  more  courses  in  the  next 
term? 

1)  yes  77%  80% 

2)  no  23%  20% 


60.    If  you  do  not  plan  to  take  more  courses,  what 
is  your  reason? 
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1) 

am  moving  from  area 

13% 

14% 

2) 

courses  too  costly 

12% 

14% 

3) 

no  interest     in  other 

courses 

17% 

1:*% 

4) 

have  completed  requirements 

for  degree 

30% 

29% 

5) 

personal  reasons 

23%  , 

26% 

6) 

do  not  like  the  course 

2% 

1% 

7) 

too  far  to  drive 

2% 

1% 

8) 

have  used  up  veterans  or 

teachers  subsidy 

2% 

1% 
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61.  What  is  the  main  reason  why  you  are  taking 
this  course  at  this  particular  institution 
and  nowhere  else? 

1)  only  institution  offering 

program  in  the  area  24%  20% 

2)  cost  lower  at  this  school  17%  25% 

3)  closer  to  home  or  office  33%  35% 

4)  time  offered  more  convenient     12%  10% 

5)  quality  of  instruction 

higher  13%  9% 

6)  parking  adequate  1%  1% 


IV.    In  the  following  section,  questions  were  asked  about  reactions  to 
possible  changes  in  current  programs  across  the  state. 

62.  Are  you  interested  or  do  you  think  more  courses 
should  be  offered  across  the  state  in  continuing 
education  which  are  academic? 

1)  no,  I  think  programs  are 

adequate  currently  20%  15% 

2)  yes,  I  would  be  interested 
in  new  programs  for  my  own 

use  51%  57% 

3)  yes,  although  I  would  not 

use  new  programs,  I  think  they 

should  be  offered  to  others       29%  28% 

63  trade  or  technical? 


1)  no,  programs  adequate  16%  11% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  39%  25% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  45%  65% 


64  business -oriented? 

T)    no,  programs  adequate  24%  22% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  42%  23% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  34%  55% 

65  professional  or  at  the  graduate  level? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  19%  12% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  57%  60% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  24%  28% 

66  social  and  community  service  subjects? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  25%  15% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  36%  50% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  39%  36% 

67  arts  and  crafts,  culture  or  personal 

interest  subjects? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  29%  20% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  33%  51°« 
q                                           3)    yes,  for  use  of  others  38%  29% 


MALE  FEMALE 

68.  Would  you  prefer  to  take  a  course  with  a 
longer  class  hour  at  each  meeting,  such  as  a 
full  day  on  a  weekend  but  with  fewer  class 
meetings? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  72%  72% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         22%  22% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  6%  6% 

69.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
a  need  for  more  branch  or  local  campuses  to  be 
opened? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  38%  38% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         45%  44% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  17%  18% 

70.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is  a 
need  for  an  "open  university"  (expanded  home 
television  and  correspondence  program)? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  34%  42% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         41%  41% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  17%  26% 

71.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
a  need  to  have  courses  in  your  work  place? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  42%  43% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         27%  41% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  11%  17% 

72.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  to  have  courses 
that  give  credit  for  experience  outside  the 
classroom? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  16%  11% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         71%  73% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  12%  16% 

73.  Do  you  feel  greater  counselling  services  are 
needed  where  educational  alternatives  and 
opportunities  as  well  as  problems  can  be 
discussed? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  22%  14% 

2)  yes,  would  use  persona! ly         61%  67% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  17%  19% 


74.    If  you  are  married,  would  you  be  interested  in 
bringing  your  family  together  to  a  center  where  a 
variety  of  children's  and  adult's  programs  would 
be  offered  separately  but  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  building? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  25%  16% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         55%  59% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  19%  26% 
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HI. A. 6.  Responses  of  Students  in  Public  and  Private  Institutions: 
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I.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  students  and  thoir 
background . 

Question:  PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

1.  What  is  your  age  as  of  this  day? 

1)  under  25  35%  28% 

2)  25-29  27%  31% 

3)  30-34  15%  20% 

4)  35-44  14%  15% 

5)  over  44  9%  6% 

2.  What  is  your  sex?        i)  male  59%  76% 

2)  female  41%  24% 

3.  How  would  you  describe  yourself? 


1) 

Black  or  Negro 

3% 

4% 

2) 

Oriental  or  Asian 

2% 

3) 

Puerto-Rican  or  Spanish 

1% 

1% 

4) 

White  or  Caucasian 

94% 

91% 

5) 

Other 

2% 

3% 

4.  Were  you  bom  or  was  your  father  born  in  a 
foreign  country? 

1)  no,  native  born  81%  78% 

2)  yes,  father  foreign-born        16%  15% 

3)  yes,  both  foreign-born  3%  6% 

5.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

1)  single  37%  37% 

2)  married  -  spouse  present        60%  61% 

3)  married  -  spouse  absent  3%  6% 

6.  Do  you  have  any  children  living  at  home  or  away 
at  school  but  still  dependent  on  you? 

1)  no  51%  54% 

2)  yes,  one  13%  14% 

3)  yes,  two  17%  16% 

4)  yes,  three  to  five  17%  15% 

5)  yes,  more  than  five  2%  2% 

7.  What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  school  you 
ever  attended? 


1) 

less  than  12  years 

4% 

2% 

2) 

12  years 

20% 

13% 

3) 

1  year  of  college 

13% 

11% 

4) 

2  years  of  college 

16% 

19% 

5) 

3  years  of  college 

7% 

19% 

6) 

4  years  of  college 

11% 

15% 

7) 

graduate  or  professional 

24% 

22% 
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8.    What  is  the  highest  degree  you  ever  attained? 


1) 

no  degree 

4% 

1% 

2) 

high  school  diploma 

44% 

38% 

3) 

certificate  at  post- 

secondary  level 

10% 

11% 

4) 

A. A.  degree 

9% 

17% 

S) 

B.S.  or  B.A.  degree 

24% 

24% 

6) 

M.A.  degree 

6% 

3% 

7) 

Ph.D.  or  Ed .D 

8) 

M.B.A.  or  D.B.A. 

1% 

9) 

L.L.B.  or  J.D. 

1% 

10) 

other  professional  degree 

3% 

4% 

9.    What  is  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
father  attained? 


1) 

i-8  years 

23% 

19% 

2) 

9-11  years 

17% 

16% 

3) 

12  years 

29% 

31% 

4) 

1  year  of  college 

4% 

4% 

5) 

2  years  of  college 

7% 

7% 

6) 

3  years  of  college 

1% 

1% 

7) 

4  years  of  college 

8% 

9% 

8) 

graduate  or  professional 

school 

7% 

9% 

9) 

don't  know 

S% 

S% 

10.    What  is  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
mother  attained? 


1) 

1-8  years 

18% 

15% 

2) 

9-11  years 

17% 

14% 

3) 

12  years 

40% 

44% 

4) 

1  year  of  college 

4% 

4% 

5) 

2  years  of  college 

7% 

7% 

6) 

3  years  of  college 

1% 

2% 

7) 

4  years  of  college 

5% 

6% 

8) 

graduate  or  professional 

school 

4% 

S% 

9) 

don't  know 

4% 

3% 

11.  What  is  your  employment  status  (job  for  pay) 
as  of  this  week? 

1)  working  outside  the  home  78%  80% 

2)  looking  for  work  2%  2% 

3)  not  working  outside  the  home     20%  18% 

For  those  having  or  looking  for  jobs: 

12.  Does  the  job  you  have/had  or  are  looking  for 
involve? 

1)  full-time  work  81%  8S% 

2)  more  than  half,  but  less 

than  full-time  work  12%  8% 

3)  less  than  half-time  work  8%  7% 
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13. 


14.    What  kirn 
work  in? 


you  best 

describe  the  kind  of 

you  do? 

(did)? 

1) 

Professional/technical 

47% 

45% 

£  1 
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3) 

Clerical 

14% 

11% 

4) 

Sales 

4% 

4% 

5) 

Craftsman 

5% 

s% 

6) 

Operative 

3% 

2% 

7) 

Laborer 

3% 

2% 

8) 

Service  Worker 

4% 

3% 

9) 

Protective  Service  Worker 

9% 

6% 

of  business  or  industry  do  (did)  you 

1) 

agriculture 

1% 

1% 

2) 

manufacturing 

17% 

28% 

3) 

construction 

4% 

6% 

4) 

transportation  and 

public  utilities 

5% 

7% 

5) 

wholesale,  retail  trade 

9% 

8% 

6) 

finance,  insvtrance  and 

real  estate 

5% 

9% 

7) 

business  and  personal 

services 

9% 

10% 

8) 

professional  services 

38% 

22% 

9) 

federal  government 

4% 

4% 

10) 

local  or  state  government 

9% 

7% 

15.  What  is  or  was  your  father's  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical  16%  16% 

2)  Managerial/ administrative  17%  22% 

3)  Clerical  4%  3% 

4)  Sales  7%  7% 

5)  Craftsman  23%  23% 

6)  Operative  13%  11% 

7)  Laborer  11%  10% 

8)  Service  Worker  5%  4% 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker  7%  5% 

16.  What  is  or  was  your  mother's  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical  14%  14% 

2)  Managerial/administrative  5%  4% 

3)  Clerical  21%  22% 

4)  Sales  5%  6% 

5)  Craftsman  3%  2% 

6)  Operative  6%  5% 

7)  Laborer  2%  2% 

8)  Service  Worker  7%  7% 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker 
10)  Housewife       never  worked 

outside  the  ho:ne  36%  39% 
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For  those  who  are  now  or  ever  were  married: 

17.    What  was  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
spouse  attained? 


PUBLIC  PRIVATE 


1) 

less  than  12  years 

10% 

8% 

2) 

12  years 

34% 

34% 

3) 

1  year  of  college 

11% 

10% 

4) 

2  years  of  college 

10% 

14% 

Sj 

3  years  of  college 

5% 

6% 

6) 

4  years  of  college 

15% 

14% 

7) 

graduate  or  professional 

14% 

school 

16% 

18.  What  is  the  enployment  status  of  your  spouse 
as  of  this  week? 

1)  working  outside  the  home  56%  50% 

2)  looking  for  work  2%  2% 

3)  not  working  outside  the  home      42%  48% 

19.  If  your  spouse  has  or  is  looking  for  a  job,  or 
had  a  job  outside  the  home,  does  (did)  the  job 
involve: 

1)  full-time  work  70%  64% 

2)  more  than  half,  but  less 

than  full -time  work  8%  7% 

3)  less  than  half-time  work  15%  20% 

4)  never  worked  outside  home  7%  9% 

20 •    How  would  you  describe  the  work  that  your  spouse 
does  (did)? 

1)  Professional/ technical  34%  34% 

2)  Managerial/administrative  9% 

3)  Clerical  23%  35% 

4)  Sales  7*  6% 

5)  Craftsman  3  J  J  J 

6)  Operative 

7)  Laborer 

8)  Service  Worker 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker  2%  1% 
10)  Never  worked  outside  home  5%  7% 

21.    What  kind  of  business  or  industry  docs  (or  did) 

VAiir    cnoiiCA  u.'nrl'    \  n ? 


5%  3% 
2%  1% 
4%  3% 


1) 

agriculture 

3% 

1% 

2) 

manufacturing 

16% 

12% 

3) 

construction 

5% 

2% 

4) 

transportation  end 

6% 

public  utilities 

5< 

S) 

wholesale  and  retail  trade 

10% 

11% 

6) 

finance,  insurance  and 

real  estate 

8% 

12% 

7) 

business  and  personal 

services 

13% 

13% 
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21.  cont. 

8)  professional  services  30%  33% 

9)  government  5%  5% 
10)  never  worked  outside  home  5%  6% 

22.  What  was  your  income  in  1972? 

1)  no  income  8%  5% 

2)  under  $5,000  24%  21% 

3)  $5-7,000  11%  8% 

4)  $7-8,000  8%  6% 

5)  $8-10,000  16%  14% 

6)  $10-15,000  25%  33% 

7)  $15-25,000  8%  14% 

8)  over  $25,000  1%  2% 

23.  What  was  your  total  family  income  in  1972? 
Please  mark  1)  if  living  at  home  with  parents. 

1)  at  home  with  parents  23%  20% 

2)  under  $5,000  6%  5% 

3)  $5-7,000  4%  3% 

4)  $7-8,000  4%  3% 

5)  $8-10,000  10%  7% 

6)  $10-15,000  28%  28% 

7)  $15-25,000  23%  28% 

8)  over  $25,000  4%  7% 

24.  Did  you  ever  or  do  you  now  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces? 

1)  never  served  63%  56% 

2)  veteran  Armed  Forces  33%  40% 

3)  now  serving  in  Armed  Forces  3%  4% 


II.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  participati 
continuing  education. 


on  in 


25.  In  what  subject  area  or  type  of  program  are  > *m 
currently  enrolled? 

1)  Regular  academic  subjects 

2)  Trade  and  industrial 

3)  Technical 

4)  Business 

5)  Professional 

6)  Social  or  community  service 

7)  Arts  and  crafts 

8)  Family  and  personal  skills 

9)  Cultural  or  personal  interest 

26.  what  is  your  status  as  a  student? 

1)    enrolled  in  continuing 

education  or  evening  division 
only 


34% 

?.% 
6% 
15% 
15% 

23% 
1% 
2% 

2% 


26% 
3% 
10% 
25% 
29% 
5% 
1% 

1% 


89% 


78% 
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26.  cont. 

2)  enrolled  full  or  part-time 
in  regular  day  program  of 

th'.s  institution  8%  20% 

3)  enrolled  full  or  part-time 
in  regular  day  program  of 

another  institution  3%  2% 

27.  What  day  of  the  week  docs  this  class  meet? 

If  more  than  once  a  week,  mark  this  day  only. 

1)  Monday  25%  26% 

2)  Tuesday  23%  17% 

3)  Wednesday  19%  25% 

4)  Thursday  27%  21% 

5)  Friday  2%  4% 

6)  Saturday  4%  6% 

7)  Sunday  -  1% 

28.  Ac  what  hour  of  the  day  does  this  class  begin? 

1)  before  noon  6%  12% 

2)  12-3:00  p.m.  3%  2% 

3)  3-4:00  p.m.  1%  1% 

4)  4-5:00  p.m.  16%  4% 

5)  5-6:00  p.m.  1%  11% 

6)  6-7:00  p.m.  27%  43% 

7)  7-8:00  p.m.  45%  21% 

8)  8-9:00  p.m.  1%  6% 

9)  9:00  p.m.  or  later  1%  1% 

29.  Is  this  course  offered  as  a  credit  course? 

1)  yes,  credit  course  95%  97% 

2)  no,  non-credit  course  5%  3% 

30.  Are  you  taking  this  course  for  credit? 

1)  yes,  for  one  or  two  credits  10%  38% 

2)  yes,  for  three  credits  78%  45% 

3)  yes,  for  four  or  more 

credits  6%  12% 

4)  no,  not  for  credit  6%  5% 

31.  How  many  courses  are  you  taking  currently  in 
continuing  education? 

1)  this  course  only  37%  22% 

2)  two  courses  38%  35% 

3)  three  courses  16%  21% 

4)  four  courses  9%  22% 

32.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  spend  in  study  for 
this  class  (do  not  include  class  time)? 

1)  less  than  2  hours  29%  25% 

2)  2-4  hours  M  4Q% 

3)  4-6  hours  25%  24% 

4)  7-10  hours  7?4  3^ 

5)  over  10  hours  3%  4% 
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33.    How  many  students  are  there  in  this  class? 


34.    How  does  your  1 
daily  routine? 


35. 


36, 


1) 

less  than  5  students 

1% 

1% 

2) 

5-10  students 

4% 

8% 

3) 

11-15  students 

12% 

18% 

4) 

16-20  students 

19% 

20% 

S) 

21-30  students 

36% 

35% 

6) 

more  than  30  students 

28% 

18% 

iking  this  class  fit  into  your 

1) 

class  directly  from  work 

19% 

36% 

leave  work,  go  home,  class 

45% 

29% 

leave  work,  cat  out,  class 

7% 

10% 

4) 

clas.;  beforo  work 

6% 

4% 

class  from  home 

24% 

221 

to 

class  this  week? 

1) 

Driver,  private  auto 

81% 

77% 

2) 

Passenger,  private  auto 

13% 

Vi 

3) 

bus  or  street  car 

1% 

5% 

4) 

subway 

1% 

5% 

5) 

taxicab 

1% 

- 

6) 

walked 

3% 

7% 

;  is 
> 

your  present  residency  away 

1) 

0-5  mile*: 

30% 

28% 

2) 

5-10  mils 

23% 

22% 

3) 

10-15  mi  .es 

16% 

16% 

4) 

15-20  miles 

13% 

10% 

5) 

20-30  miles 

12% 

13% 

6) 

more  than  30  miles 

7% 

11% 

37.  Is  this  class  held  in  the  main  campus  of  the 
institution  or  a  branch  campus? 

1)  main  campus  88%  74% 

2)  branch  campus  11%  24% 

3)  work  place  1%  2% 

38.  How  long  docs  it  take  you  to  get  home  from  this 
course? 

1)  less  than  10  minutes  17%  15% 

2)  10-15  minutes  20%  16* 

3)  16-20  minutes  17%  16% 

4)  21-30  minutes  23%  22% 

5)  31-45  minutes  16%  19% 

6)  26-60  minutes  5%  9% 

7)  more  than  an  hcur  2%  4% 
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III.    In  the  follow  in;,  section  questions  were  asked  about  motivations  for 
enrolling  in  the  course, 

2$.    Where  did  you  fir.»t  hear  about  the  course  or 
program  you  ire  rnking? 

1  i    through  own  search  of 

schools  in  area  47%  55% 

1)    fro;n  family  5%  4% 

>)    "ram  friends  16%  15% 

4)  at  work  14%  15% 

5)  from  job  or  employment 

counsellor  5%  3% 

6)  newspaper  or  brochure  15^  8% 
n)  radio 

^  j  television 


40.    Why  are  you  taking  this  course  in  the  continuing 
education  division  and  not  in  the  regular  day 
program? 


1) 

applied  to  day  and  was  not 

accepted 

3% 

1% 

2) 

taking  to  transfer  credit 

to  day  program 

10% 

5% 

3) 

convenience  of  hours 

67% 

78% 

4) 

course  offered  only  in 

continuing  education 

15% 

11% 

5) 

open  enrol lnent  in 

continuing  education 

4% 

5% 

41.    Which  of  the  following  would  you  say  best 

describes  the  reason  you  are  participating  in 
continuing  education? 


1) 

for  general  information 

9% 

9% 

2) 

to  improve  or  advance  in  job 

56% 

60% 

3) 

to  get  a  new  job 

22% 

18«> 

4) 

for  community  activity 

1% 

1% 

5) 

for  personal  or  family 

interests 

11% 

11% 

6) 

for  social,  or  recreational 

interests 

1% 

1% 

42.    Are  you  taking  courses  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  any  one  of  to  following  degree  program;? 


: ) 

Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma 

3% 

2% 

i) 

Associate  or  2  yr.  degree 

33% 

14". 

3) 

Bachelor's  or  3  yr.«  degree 

24% 

■rv 

4) 

Master's  degree 

19% 

10% 

5) 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 

1% 

&? 

M.B.A.  or  D.B.A. 

1% 

12", 

"j 

L.L.B.  or  J.D. 

S) 

Other  professional  degree 

3% 

i  \ 

9) 

no,  not  degree  candidate 

19% 
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43.  If  you  arc  not  now  contemplating  a  degree 
or  certificate,  is  your  reason  because  that 
degree  is  rtot  now  being  offered  at  an 
institution  accessible  to  you? 

1)  yes,  because  not  offered  18%  11% 

2)  no,  not  that  reason  82%  89% 

44,  If  yes  to  above,  what  degree  or  certificate 
would  you  like  to  see  offered? 


1) 

Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma 

13% 

12% 

2) 

Associate  or  2  yr.  degree 

17% 

17% 

3) 

Bachelor's  or  3  yr.  degree 

21% 

23% 

4) 

Master's  degree 

11% 

11% 

5) 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 

6% 

4% 

6) 

M.B.A.  or  D.B.A. 

2% 

6% 

7) 

L.L.B.  or  J.D. 

2% 

2% 

8) 

Other  professional  degree 

5% 

7% 

9) 

no,  not  degree  candidate 

24% 

18% 

ERIC 


45.  Ts  your  projjrjm  of  course?;  a  continuation  in  the 
same  subject  area  as  your  last  full-time 
educational  experience  or  in  a  different 
subject  area? 

1)  sane  subject  area  45%  47% 

2)  different  subject  area  5^  ^% 

46.  When  you  discontinued  your  education  as  a  full- 
time  student  in  the  past,  what  was  your  main 
reason  for  doing  so? 

1)  still  full-time  sti'Jent  9%  12% 

2)  lack  of  adequate  financial 

resources  23%  26% 

3)  poor  academic  record  7^  ^ 

4)  serve  in  armed  forces  10%  13% 

5)  marriage  13%  iq% 

6)  dissatisfaction  with  school  10%  11% 

7)  other  personal  reasons  29%  23% 

47.  Are  you  taking  your  program  of  courses  for  job 
advancement?  If  yes,  what  best  describes  your 
reason? 

11  no,  not  for  job  advancement  52%  25% 
21    yes,  employer  requires  9*  5% 

?)  yes,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  54%  66% 
<>)    yes,  to  take  licensing  exam         6%  4% 

For  those  taking  the  course  for  job  advancement : 

48.  If  you  feci  this  course  will  be  of  help  to  you 
in  job  advancement ,  r.re  you  u;>srauL:^  your 
current  skills  or  retraining  in  a  n-jw  area  of 
skills? 

1)  up^radins  current  skills  34%  57% 

2)  retraining  in  new  area  46%  43% 

111-32 
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49. 


If  you  hope  with  the  help  of  continuing 
education  to  get  a  new  or  different  job, 
how  would  you  describe  that  occupation? 


50. 


51. 


1) 

Professional/technical 

50% 

43% 

2) 

Managerial/administrative 

JO) 

3) 

Clerical 

1 I 

4) 

Sales 

5) 

Craftsman 

It 
1* 

2% 

6) 

Operative 

14 

1% 

7) 

Laborer 

8) 

Service  Worker 

9) 

Protective  Service  Worker 

fll 

0% 

10) 

Am  not  looking  for  new  job 

14% 

10% 

s  course  or  program  will  be  of 

job  advancement,  how  much  of  a 

1  in  salary  do  you  expect? 

1) 

no  salary  increase 

18% 

18% 

2) 

$100-299 

8% 

5% 

3) 

$500-499 

121 

4% 

4) 

$500-749 

11% 

7% 

5) 

$750-999 

5% 

6) 

$1000-1499 

1  Alk 

141 

\  A*» 
14  0 

7) 

$1500-2000 

ft! 

1  19* 

8) 

more  than  $2000 

tilt 

1  you 

are  paying  for  this  course? 

1) 

no  fee 

8% 

7% 

2) 

under  $35 

11% 

2% 

3) 

$36-50 

6% 

2% 

4) 

$51-75 

48% 

30% 

5) 

$76-100 

23% 

4% 

6) 

$101-125 

2% 

21% 

7) 

$126-149 

1% 

6% 

8) 

$150-200 

22% 

9) 

more  than  $200 

6% 

52. 


53. 
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What  is  the  highest  price  you  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  this  course? 

1)  no  fee  7% 

2)  under  $35  11% 

3)  $36-50  10% 

4)  $51-75  37% 

5)  $76-100  26% 

6)  $101-125  4% 

7)  $126-149  2% 

8)  $150-200  1% 

9)  more  than  $200  1% 

Arc  you  being  reimbursed  either  in  part  or  in 
full  for  taking  your  present  course  work? 

1)  yes,  reimbursed  38% 

2)  no,  not  rcicburscd  63% 

1 1 1-33 


6% 
4% 
6% 

25% 
9% 

14% 
8% 

21% 
7% 


61% 
39% 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


54.    If  you  arc  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full, 
by  whom? 


1) 

Government  employer 

16% 

8% 

2) 

Private  employer 

29% 

53% 

3) 

State  Agoncy 

5% 

2% 

4) 

Federal  Agency 

8% 

7% 

5) 

Financial  aid  or 

subsidy  from  institution 

2% 

5% 

6) 

Veteran's  subsidy 

34% 

26% 

7) 

Teacher  voucher 

6% 

1% 

55.  Was  the  price  of  tuition  something  you 
considered  in  making  your  decision  to  enroll? 

1)  yes  4'%  27% 

2)  no  56%  73% 

56.  If  you  are  being  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full, 
would  you  enroll  in  this  course  if  you  had  to 
pa**  the  entire  cost  yourself? 

1)  yes  75%  68% 

2)  no  25%  32% 

57.  Would  you  take  more  courses  if  they  were  less 
expensive? 

1)  yes  54%  45% 

2)  no  46%  55% 

58.  If  you  would  favor  heavier  concentration  of 
hours  in  certain  times,  what  would  they  be? 

1)  morning  23%  24% 

2)  afternoon  16%  14% 

3)  evening  49%  51% 

4)  weekends  11%  12% 

59.  Do  you  plan  to  take  more  courses  in  the  next 
term? 

1)  yes  81%  74% 

2)  no  19%  26% 

60.  If  you  do  not  plan  to  take  more  courses,  what 
is  your  reason? 


1) 

am  moving  from  area 

21% 

12% 

2) 

courses  too  costly 

15% 

10% 

3) 

no  interest     in  other 

courses 

17% 

13% 

4) 

have  completed  requirements 

for  degree 

21% 

38% 

5) 

personal  reasons 

22% 

22% 

6) 

do  not  like  the  course 

1% 

2% 

7) 

too  far  to  drive 

2% 

2% 

8) 

have  used  up  veterans  or 

teachers  subsidy 

1% 

2% 
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61.  V/hat  is  the  main  reason  why  you  are  taking 
this  course  at  this  particular  institution 
and  nowhere  else? 

1)  only  institution  offering 

program  in  the  area  22%  24% 

2)  cost  lower  at  this  school         26%  11% 

3)  closer  to  home  or  office*  37%  27% 

4)  time  offered  more  convenient      8%  15% 

5)  quality  of  instruction 

higher  7%  20% 

6)  parking  adequate  1%  2% 


IV.    In  the  following  section,  questions  were  asked  about  reactions  to 
possible  changes  in  current  programs  across  the  state. 

62.  Are  you  interested  or  do  you  think  more  courses 
should  be  offered  across  the  state  in  continuing 
education  which  are  academic? 

1)  no,  I  think  programs  are 

adequate  currently  19%  20% 

2)  yes,  I  would  be  interested 
in  new  programs  for  my  own 

use  54%  49% 

3)  yes,  although  I  would  not 

use  new  programs,  I  think  they 

should  be  offered  to  others      27%  31% 

63  trade  or  technical? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  15%  16% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         33%  35% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  52%  50% 

64   business-oriented? 

T)    no,  programs  adequate  22%  25% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         32%  42% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  46%  34% 

65   professional  or  at  the  graduate  level? 

H    no,  programs  adequate  15%  19% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         60%  56% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  25%  25% 

66   social  and  community  service  subjects? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  23%  24% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally        43%  35% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  34%  44% 

67   arts  and  crafts,  culture  or  personal 

interest  subjects? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  25%  28% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         42%  36% 

3)  yes,  ror  use  of  others  ."54%  37% 

ERIC  I"-" 
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68.  Would  you. prefer  to  take  a  course  with  a 
longer  class  hour  at  each  meeting,  such  as  a 
full  day  on  a  weekend  but  with  fewer  class 
meetings? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  72%  72% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         22%  22% 
•3)    yes,  for  use  of  others  6%  6% 

69.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
a  need  for  more  branch  or  local  campuses  to  be 
opened?  '   

1)  no,  programs  adequate  38%  37% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         46%  44% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  16%  19% 

70.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is  a 
need  for  an  "open  university"  (expanded  home 
television  and  correspondence  program)? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  38%  40% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  42%  39% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  20%  21% 

71.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
a  need  to  have  courses  in  your  work  place? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  44%  4i% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  43%  47% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others     *         41%  12% 

72.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  to  have  courses 
that  give  credit  for  experience  outside  the 
classroom? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  14%  15% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  73%  70% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  14%  14% 

73.  Do  you  feel  greater  counselling  services  are 
needed  where  educational  alternatives  and 
opportunities  as  well  as  problems  can  be 
discussed? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  20%  18% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  61%  63% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  19%  19% 

74.  If  you  are  married,  would  you  be  interested  in 
bringing  your  family  together  to  a  center  where  a 
variety  of  children's  and  adult's  programs  would 
be  offered  separately  but  at  the  same  "time  and  in 
the  same  building? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  22%  25% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally  58%  54% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  20%  21% 


1 1 1- 3'; 


III.A.7.  Responses  of  Students  in  Two  Year  and  Four  Year  Institutions; 
Simple  Frequency  Distributions 

I.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  students  and 
their  background. 


Question: 


1. 


What  is  your  age  as  of  this  day? 

1)  under  25 

2)  25-29 

3)  30-34 
♦)*  35-44 
S)    over  44 


2.    What  is  your  sex? 


1)  male 

2)  female 


3. 


6. 


7. 


How  would  you  describe  yourself? 

1)  Black  or  Negro 

2)  Oriental  or  Asian 

3)  Puerto-Rican  or  Spanish 

4)  White  or  Caucasian 

5)  Other 

Were  you  born  or  was  your  father  born  in  a 
foreign  country? 

1)  no,  native  born 

2)  yes,  father  foreign-born 

3)  yes,  both  foreign-born 

What  is  your  marital  status? 

1)  single 

2)  married  -  spouse  present 

3)  married     spouse  absent 

Do  you  have  any  children  living  at  home  or  away 
at  school  but  still  dependent  on  you? 

1)  no 

2)  yes,  one 

3)  yes,  two 

4)  yes,  three  to  five 

5)  yes,  more  than  five 

What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  school  you 
ever  attended? 

1)  less  than  12  years 

2)  12  years 

3)  1  year  of  college 

4)  2  years  of  college 

5)  3  years  of  college 

6)  4  years  of  college 

7)  graduate  or  professional 


Two -Year     Four- Year 


38% 
23% 
15% 
14% 
10% 

66% 
34% 

3% 
1% 
1% 
93% 
2% 


81% 
15% 
4% 


38% 
60% 
3% 


50% 
13% 
18% 
18% 
2% 


7% 

32% 
28% 
20% 
5% 
4% 
4% 


29% 
31% 
18% 
15% 
7% 

66% 
34% 

3% 
1% 
1% 
93% 
2% 


80% 
16% 
5% 


36% 
62% 
2% 


53% 
13% 
17% 
15% 
2% 


2% 
10% 

9% 
15% 
15% 
17% 
32% 
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Four-Year 


8.   What  is  the  highest  degree  you  ever  attained? 


1  \ 

1) 

no  degree 

Of 

«) 

nign  scnoox  aipionui 

Owl 

3) 

certificate  tt  post* 

secondary  level 

*) 

A. A.  degree 

51 

5) 

b.5.  or  B.A.  degree 

91 

6) 

M.A.  degree 

1% 

7) 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D 

8) 

M.B.A.  or  D.B.A. 

9) 

L.L.B.  or  J.D. 

10) 

other  professional  degree 

3% 

9.    What  is  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
father  attained? 


2% 
30% 

9% 
14% 
34% 

7% 

1% 
4% 


1)  1-8  years  24%  20% 

2)  9-11  years  17%  16% 

3)  12  years  30%  30% 

4)  1  year  of  college  3%  4% 

5)  2  years  of  college  6%  7% 
6}    3  years  of  college  1*  1% 

7)  4  years  of  college  7%  9% 

8)  graduate  or  professional 

school  S%  9% 

9)  don't  know  7%  4% 

10.    What  is  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
■other  attained? 

1)  1-8  years  19%  16% 

2)  9-11  years  17%  15% 

3)  12  years  41%  42% 

4)  1  year  of  college  3%  5% 

5)  2  years  of  college  5%  7% 

6)  3  years  of  college  2%  1% 

7)  4  years  of  college  4%  4% 

8)  graduate  or  professional 

school  4%  5% 

9)  don't  know  5%  3% 

11.  What  is  your  employment  status  (job  for  pay) 
as  of  this  week? 

1)  working  outside  the  home  79%  78% 

2)  looking  for  work  2%  2% 

3)  not  working  outside  the  home      19%  20% 

For  those  having  or  looking  for  jobs: 

12.  Does  the  job  you  have/had  or  are  looking  for 
involve? 

1)  full-time  work  80%  84% 

2)  more  than  half,  but  less 

than  full-time  work  12%  9% 

3)  less  than  half-time  work  8%  7% 


ERJC  ,in-38 


TVo-Year  Four-Year 

13.    How  would  you  best  describe  the  kind  of 
work  that  you  do?  (did)? 


1) 

Professional/technical 

27% 

56% 

2) 

Managerial/admmi  strat  ive 

11% 

17% 

n erica i 

17% 

11% 

4) 

Sales 

6% 

4% 

5) 

Craftsman 

9% 

3% 

6) 

Operative 

5% 

1% 

7) 

Laborer 

4% 

2% 

8) 

Service  Worker 

5% 

3% 

9) 

Protective  Service  Worker 

16% 

3% 

14.    What  kind  of  business  or  industry  do  (did)  you 
work  in? 


1) 

agriculture 

1% 

1% 

2) 

manufacturing 

22% 

22% 

3) 

construction 

6% 

4% 

4) 

transportation  and 

public  utilities 

7% 

5% 

5) 

wholesale,  retail  trade 

11% 

7% 

6) 

finance,  insurance  and 

real  estate 

6% 

7% 

7) 

business  and  personal 

services 

9% 

9% 

8) 

professional  services 

20% 

37% 

9) 

federal  government 

4% 

4% 

10) 

local  or  state  government 

13% 

5% 

15.    What  is  or  was  your  father's  occupation? 


1) 

Professional/technical  • 

13% 

17% 

2) 

Managerial/administrative 

16% 

20% 

3) 

Clerical 

3% 

3% 

4) 

Sales 

6% 

7% 

5) 

Craftsman 

24% 

22% 

6) 

Operative 

15% 

11% 

7) 

Laborer 

12% 

9% 

8) 

Service  Worker 

4% 

5% 

9) 

Protective  Service  Worker 

7% 

6% 

16.    What  is  or  was  your  mother's  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical  14%  14% 

2)  Managerial/administrative  5% 

3)  Clerical  19% 

4)  Sales  5% 

5)  Craftsman  3% 

6)  Operative  7% 

7)  Laborer  2% 

8)  Service  Worker  9%  7% 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker 
10)    Housewife      never  worked 

outside  the  home  37%  37 


5% 
22% 
6% 
2% 

6% 
2% 
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For  those  who  are  now  .or  ever  were  married: 

17.    What  was  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
spouse  attained? 


1) 

less  than  12  years 

12% 

7% 

2) 

12  years 

43% 

30% 

3) 

1  year  of  college 

11% 

10% 

4) 

2  years  of  college 

11% 

12% 

5) 

3  years  of  college 

5% 

7% 

6) 

4  years  of  college 

10% 

17% 

7) 

graduate  or  professional 

8% 

school 

19% 

18.  What  is  the  employment  status  of  your  spouse 
as  of  this  week? 

1)  working  outside  the  home  54%  S3% 

2)  looking  for  work  3%  2% 

3)  not  working  outside  the  home     43%  4S% 

19.  If  your  spouse  has  or  is  looking  for  a  job,  or 
had  a  job  outside  the  home,  does  (did)  the  job 
involve: 


1) 

full-time  work 

64% 

69% 

2) 

more  than  half,  but  less 

than  full-time  work 

9% 

7% 

3) 

less  than  half-time  work 

17% 

16% 

4) 

never  worked  outside  home 

10% 

7% 

20.    How  would  you  describe  the  work  that  your  spouse 
does  (did)? 


1) 

Professional/technical 

27% 

38% 

2) 

Managerial/administrative 

10% 

10% 

3) 

Clerical 

27% 

28% 

4) 

Sales 

7% 

6% 

5) 

Craftsman 

8% 

4% 

6) 

Operative 

7% 

3% 

7) 

Laborer 

3% 

1% 

8) 

Service  Worker 

4% 

3% 

9) 

Protective  Service  Worker 

2% 

1% 

10) 

Never  worked  outside  home 

7% 

S% 

21.    What  kind  of  business  or  industry  does  (or  did) 
your  spouse  work  in? 


1) 

agriculture 

2% 

2% 

2) 

manufacturing 

17% 

13% 

3) 

construction 

6% 

3% 

4) 

transportation  and 

public  utilities 

6% 

S% 

5) 

wholesale  and  retail  trade 

10% 

10% 

6) 

finance,  insurance  and 

real  estate 

9% 

10% 

7) 

business  and  personal 

services 

14% 

12% 

111-40 
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21.  cont. 

8)  professional  services  25%  35% 

9)  government  5%  5% 
10)  never  worked  outside  home  7%  5% 

22.  What  was  your  income  in  1972? 

1)  no  income  7%  7% 

2)  under  $S,000  25%  20% 

3)  $5-7,000  13%  8% 

4)  $7-8,000  7%  ;% 

5)  $8-10,000  14%  16% 

6)  $10-15,000  26%  30% 

7)  $15-25,000  7%  12% 

8)  over  $25,000  1%  1% 

23.  What  was  your  total  family  income  in  1972? 
Please  mark  1)  if  living  at  home  with  parents. 

1)  at  home  with  parents  26%  19% 

2)  under  $S,000  5%  6% 

3)  $5-7,000  5%  3% 

4)  $7-8,000  3%  3% 

5)  $8-10,000  10%  8% 

6)  $10-1S,000  27%  28% 

7)  $15-25,000  20%  27% 

8)  over  $25,000  4%  6% 

24.  Did  you  ever  or  do  you  now  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces? 

1)  never  served  57%  62% 

2)  veteran  Armed  Forces  39%  34% 

3)  now  serving  in  Armed  Forces  3%  4% 


II.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  participation  in 
continuing  education. 

25.  In  what  subject  area  or  type  of  program  are  you 
currently  enrolled? 

1)  Regular  academic  subjects  31%  31% 

2)  Trade  and  industrial  5%  1% 

3)  Technical  10%  7% 

4)  Business  22%  18% 

5)  Professional  21%  21% 

6)  Social  or  community  service  7%  20% 

7)  Arts  and  crafts  2%  1% 

8)  Family  and  personal  skills  1%  1% 

9)  Cultural  or  personal  interest  1%  2% 

26.  What  is  your  status  as  a  student? 

1)    enrolled  in  continuing 

education  or  evening  division 

only  89%  83% 
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26.  cont. 

2)  enrolled  full  or  part-time 
in  regular  day  program  of 

this  institution  8%  15% 

3)  enrolled  full  or  part-time 
in  regular  day  program  of 

another  institution  3%  1% 

27.  What  day  of  the  week  does  this  class  meet? 

If  more  than  once  a  week,  mark  this  day  only. 

1)  Monday  32%  23% 

2)  Tuesday  16%  22% 

3)  Wednesday  16%  24% 

4)  Thursday  28%  23% 

5)  Friday  3%  3% 

6)  Saturday  4%  5% 

7)  Sunday  1% 

28.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  does  this  class  begin? 

1)  before  noon  7%  9% 

2)  12-3:00  p.m.  4%  2% 

3)  3-4:00  p.m.  1%  1% 

4)  4-5:00  p.m.  -  16% 

5)  5-6:00  p.m.  2%  7% 

6)  6-7:00  p.m.  50%  26% 

7)  7-8:00  p.m.  34%  36% 

8)  8-9:00  p.m.  1%  4% 

9)  9:00  p.m.  or  later  1*  1% 

29.  Is  this  course  offered  as  a  credit  course? 

1)  yes,  credit  course  391  99% 

2)  no,  non-credit  course  21%  1% 

30.  Are  you  taking  this  course  for  credit? 

1)  yes,  for  one  or  two  credits  jl% 

2)  yes,  for  three  credits  67%  64% 

3)  yes,  for  four  or  more 

credits  9%  8% 

4)  no,  not  for  credit  13%  2% 

31.  How  many  courses  are  you  taking  currently  in 
continuing  education? 

1)  this  course  only  36%  29% 

2)  two  courses  38%  36% 

3)  three  courses  16%  19% 

4)  four  courses  10%  16% 

32.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  spend  in  study  for 
this  class  (do  not  include  class  tine)? 

1)  less  than  I  hours  25%  28% 

2)  2-4  hours  36%  38% 

3)  4-6  hours  28%  23% 

4)  7-10  hours  8%  S% 

5)  over  10  hours  4%  3% 

in-42 


37.    Is  this  class  held  in  the  main  campus  of  the 
institution  or  a  branch  campus? 

1)    main  campus 
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33.  How  many  students  are  there  in  this  class? 

1)  less  than  5  students  1%  1* 

2)  5-10  students  5%  5% 

3)  11-15  students  15%  15°. 

4)  16-20  students  20%  19% 

5)  21-30  students  34%  37 -i 

6)  more  than  30  students  26%  23% 

34.  How  does  your  taking  this  class  fit  into  your 
daily  routine? 

1)  class  directly  from  work  14%  31% 

2)  leave  work,  go  home,  class  48%  34 \ 

3)  leave  work,  eat  out,  class  8%  9% 

4)  class  befoTe  woTk  8%  4% 

5)  class  from  home  23%  23% 

35.  How  did  you  get  to  class  this  week? 

1)  Driver,  private  auto  83%  77% 

2)  Passenger,  private  auto  11%  9% 

3)  bus  or  street  car  1%  3% 

4)  subway  1*  3% 

5)  taxicab  1*  1% 

6)  walked  3%  S% 

36.  How  far  in  ailes  is  your  present  residency  away 
from  this  class? 

1)  0-5  miles  35%  26% 

2)  5-10  miles  25%  21% 

3)  10-15  miles  17%  16% 

4)  15-20  miles  11%  12% 

5)  20-30  miles  9%  14% 

6)  more  than  30  miles  3%  10% 


83%  82% 


2)  branch  campus  17% 

3)  work  place 


1%  1% 


38.    How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  home  from  this 
course? 

1)  less  than  10  minutes  20*  14% 

2)  10-15  minutes  24%  15% 

3)  16-20  minutes  19%  16% 

4)  21-30  minutes  21%  23% 

5)  31-45  minutes  12%  20% 

6)  26-60  minutes  3%  9% 

7)  more  than  an  hour  1%  3% 
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III.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  motivations  for 
enrolling' in  the  course. 

39.  Where  did  you  first  hear  about  the  course  or 
program  you  are  taking? 

1)  through  own  search  of 

schools  in  area  40%  55% 

2)  from  family  5%  4% 

3)  from  friends  16%  16% 

4)  at  work  18%  13% 

5)  from  job  or  employment 

counsellor  4%  2% 

6)  newspaper  or  brochure  17%  10% 

7)  radio 

8)  television 

40.  Why  are  you  taking  this  course  in  the  continuing 
education  division  and  not  in  the  regular  day 
program? 


1) 

applied  to  day  and  was  not 

accepted 

3% 

2% 

2) 

taking  to  transfer  credit 

to  day  program 

11% 

7% 

3) 

convenience  of  hours 

69% 

73% 

4) 

course  offered  only  in 

continuing  education 

12% 

14% 

5) 

open  enrollment  in 

continuing  education 

5% 

5% 

41.    Which  of  the  following  would  you  say  best 

describes  the  reason  you  are  participating  in 
continuing  education? 


1) 

for  general  information 

10% 

9% 

2) 

to  improve  or  advance  in  job 

54% 

59% 

3) 

to  get  a  new  job 

21% 

20% 

4) 

for  community  activity 

1% 

1% 

5) 

for  personal  or  family 

interests 

13% 

11% 

6) 

for  social  or  recreational 

inverests 

1% 

1% 

42.    Are  you  taking  courses  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  any  one  of  the  fol lowing  degree  programs? 

1)  Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma  3% 

2)  Associate  or  2  yr.  degree  57^ 

3)  Bachelor's  or  3  yr.*  degree  i0% 

4)  Master's  degree  2%  22% 

5)  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  .  1% 

6)  M.B.A.  or  D.B.A.  .  7% 

7)  L.L.B.  or  J.D.  .  ^ 

8)  Other  professional  degree  2%  3% 

9)  no,  not  degree  candidate  19%  13% 

111-44 


2% 

9% 
41% 
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43.  If  you  are  not  nov  contemplating  a  degree 
or  certificate,  i..  your  reason  because  that 
degree  is  hot  now  being  offered  at  an 
institution  accessible  to  you? 

1)  yes,  because  not  offered  16%  15% 

2)  no,  not  that  reason  84%  85% 

44.  If  yes  to  above,  what  degree  or  certificate 
would  you  like  to  seo  offered? 

1)  Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma  13%  12% 

2)  Associate  or  2  yr.  degree  22%  13% 

3)  Bachelor's  or  3  yr.  degree  27%  17% 

4)  Master's  degTee  5%  15% 

5)  nh.D.  or  Ed.D.  2%  9% 

6)  M.B.A.  or  D.B.A.  2%  4% 

7)  L.L.B.  or  J.D.  2%  2% 

8)  Other  professional  degree  4%  7% 

9)  no,  not  degree  candidate  24%  20% 

45.  Is  your  program  of  courses  a  continuation  in  the 
same  subject  area  as  your  last  full-time 
educational  experience  or  in  a  different 
subject  area? 

1)  same  subject  area  46%  47% 

2)  different  subject  area  54%  53% 

46.  When  you  discontinued  your  education  as  a  full- 
time  student  in  the  past,  what  was  your  main 
reason  for  doing  so? 

11% 

25% 
6% 
10% 
11% 
9% 
28% 

47.  Are  you  taking  your  program  of  courses  for  job 
advancement?  If  yes,  what  best  describes  your 
reason? 

1)  no,  not  for  job  advancement.      33%  27% 

2)  yes,  employer  requires  4%  9% 

3)  yes,  I  feel  it  is  necessary      56%  59% 

4)  yes,  to  take  licensing  exam       7%  4% 

For  those  taking  the  course  for  job  advancement: 

48.  If  you  feel  this  course  w  ill  be  of  help  to  you 
in  job  advanevraont,   .ro  you  upgrading  your 
current  skills  or  retraining  in  a  new  area  of 
skills? 

1)  upgrading  current  skills  55%  56% 

2)  retraining  in  new  area  45%  44% 

d  1 11-45 
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1) 

still  full-time  student 

9% 

2) 

lack  of  adequate  financial 

resources 

22% 

3) 

poor  academic  record 

8% 

4) 

serve  in  armed  forces 

12% 

5) 

marriage 

12% 

6) 

dissatisfaction  with  school 

11% 

7) 

other  personal  reasons 

26% 

Two-Year  Four-Year 


49.  If  you  hope  with  the  help  of  continuing 
education  to  get  a  new  or  different  job, 
how  would  you  describe  that  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical  37%  52% 

2)  Managerial/administrative  23%  28% 

3)  Clerical  5%  1% 

4)  Sales  3%  1% 

5)  Craftsman  2%  1% 

6)  Operative  1%  1% 

7)  Laborer 

8)  Service  Worker  1%  1% 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker  15%  3% 
10)    Am  not  looking  for  new  job        12%  12% 

50.  If  you  feel  this  course  or  program  will  be  of 
hc;lp  to  you  in  job  advancement,  how  much  of  a 
yearly  increase  i?n  salary  do  you  expect? 

1)  no  salary  increase  16%  19% 

2)  $100-299  8%  6% 

3)  $300-499  8%  8% 

4)  $500-749  9%  10% 

5)  $750-999  8%  7% 

6)  $1000-1499  16%  13% 

7)  $1500-2000  10%  10% 

8)  more  than  $2000  25%  27% 

51.  What  is  the  fee  you  are  paying  for  this  course? 

1)  no  fee  10%  6% 

2)  under  $35  6%  8% 

3)  $36-50  6%  4% 

4)  $51-75  60%  31% 

5)  $76-100  7%  20% 

6)  $101-125  6%  11% 

7)  $126-149  2%  3% 

8)  $150-200  3%  13% 

9)  more  than  $200  1%  3% 

52.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  this  course? 

1)  no  fee  6%  7% 

2)  under  $35  9%  8% 

3)  $36-50  9%  8% 

4)  $51-75  47%  25% 

5)  $76-100  15%  22% 

6)  $101-125  6%  9% 

7)  $126-149  3%  5% 

8)  $150-200  3%  12% 

9)  more  than  $200  2%  4% 

55.    Are  you  being  reimbursed  either  in  part  or  in 
full  for  taking  your  present  course  work? 

1)  yes,  reimbursed  45%  48% 

2)  no,  not  reimbursed  5S%  52% 
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1) 

Government  employer 

15% 

2) 

Private  employer 

33% 

3) 

State  Agency 

5% 

4) 

Federal  Agency 

11% 

5) 

Financial  aid  or 

subsidy  from  institution 

2% 

6) 

Veteran's  subsidy 

33% 

7) 

Teacher  voucher 

1% 

54.  If  you  are  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full, 
by  whom? 

10% 
44% 
2% 
6% 

4% 
29% 
5% 

55.  Was  the  price  of  tuition  something  you 
considered  in  making  your  decision  to  enroll? 

1)  yes  38%  38% 

2)  no  62%  62% 

56.  If  you  are  being  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full, 
would  you  enroll  in  this  course  if  you  had  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  yourself? 

1)  yes  75%  70% 

2)  no  25%  30% 

57.  Would  you  take  more  courses  if  they  were  less 
expensive? 

1)  yes  53%  49% 

2)  no  47%  51% 

58.  If  you  would  favor  heavier  concentration  of 
hours  in  certain  times,  what  would  they  be? 

1)  morning  27%  22% 

2)  afternoon  13%  17% 

3)  evening  49%  50% 

4)  weekends  11%  12% 

59.  Do  you  plan  to  take  more  courses  in  the  next 
term? 

1)  yes  80%  77% 

2)  no  20%  23% 

60.  If  you  do  not  plan  to  take  more  courses,  what 
is  your  reason? 

15% 
13% 

14% 

32% 
21% 
2% 
2% 

'  0. 
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1) 

am  moving  from  area 

23% 

2) 

courses  too  costly 

13% 

3) 

no  interest     in  other 

courses 

18% 

4) 

have  completed  requirements 

for  degree 

19% 

5) 

personal  reasons 

24% 

6) 

do  not  like  the  course 

1% 

7) 

too  far  to  drive 

1% 

8) 

have  used  up  veterans  or 

teachers  subsidy 

1% 
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61.  What  is  the  main  reason  why  you  are  taking 
this  course  at  this  particular  institution 
and  nowhere  else? 

1)  only  institution  offering 

program  in  the  area  23%  23% 

2)  cost  lower  at  this  school  20%  20% 

3)  closer  to  home  or  office*  37%  31% 

4)  time  offered  more  convenient     10%  11% 

5)  quality  of  instruction 

higher  9%  13% 

6)  parking  adequate  .  1% 


IV.    In  the  following  section,  cj:  sstions  were  asked  about  tactions  to 
possible  changes  in  current  programs  across  the  state. 

62.  Are  you  interested  or  do  you  think  more  courses 
should  be  offered  across  the  state  in  continuing 
education  which  are  academic? 

1)  no,  I  think  programs  arc 

adequate  currently  19%  20% 

2)  yes,  I  would  be  interested 
in  new  programs  for  my  own 

use  52%  52% 

3)  yes,  although  I  would  not 

use  new  programs,  I  think  they 

should  be  offered  to  others      ?9\  28% 

63   trade  or  technical? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  14%  16% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         39%  31% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  48%  53% 

64  business -oriented? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  22%  24% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally        38%  35% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  41%  41% 

65  professional  or  at  the  graduate  level? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  17%  17% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally        51%  62% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  32%  21% 

66  social  and  community  service  subjects? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  25%  22% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally        38%  41% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  37%  37% 

67  arts  and  crafts    culture  or  personal 

interest  subjects? 

1)  no,  pro;;ra:n3  adequate  28%  25% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally        $6%  41% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  57%  34% 
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68.    Would  you. prefer  to  take  a  course  with  a 

longer  class  hour  at  each  meeting,  such  as  a 
full  day  on  a  weekend  but  with  fewer  class 
meetings? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  71%  73% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         23%  22% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  7%  6% 


69.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
a  need  for  more  branch  or  local  campuses  to  be 
opened? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  37%  38% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         46%  45% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  17%  17% 

70.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is  a 
need  for  an  "open  university"  (expanded  home 
television  and  correspondence  program)? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  40%  39% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         41%  40% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  19%  21% 

71.  Arc  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
a  need  to  have  courses  in  your  work  place? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  43%  41% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         42%  46% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  13%  13% 

72.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  to  have  courses 
that  give  credit  for  experience  outside  the 
classroom? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  14%  X5% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         73%  71% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  13%  14% 

73.  Do  you  feel  greater  counselling  services  are 
needed  where  educational  alternatives  and 
opportunities  as  well  as  problems  can  be 
discussed? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  23%  17% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         58%  64% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  19%  19% 

74.  If  you  are  married,  would  you  be  interested  in 
bringing  your  family  together  tu  a  center  where  a 
variety  of  children's  and  adult's  programs  would 
be  offered  separately  but  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  building? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate  25%  22% 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally         53%  53% 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others  22%  20% 
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BEST  COPy  AVAILABLE 


IiI.A»S»  Responses  of  Students  in 
ftther  Public  i  2^Vear"Trivate  and  4 
!MftpU  frequency  nittritutlont 


Community  Colleges.  State  Colleges, 
■Year  Private  Institutions: 


Question: 

1.  Mi  at  it  your  ago  a*  of  this  day? 

1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
$) 

2.  Wiet  is  your  sex? 


udor  23 

25-29 
30-34 
35-44 
ovtr  44 


1)  salt 

2)  ftMlt 


How  would  you  describe  yountlf? 

1)    Slack  or  Negro 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


Oritnttl  or  Allan 
Puerto-Rican  or  Spanish 
White  or  Native  American 
Othtr 


Mora  you  born  or  was  your  fathar  born  in  a 
foralgn  country? 

1)  no,  nativa  born 

2)  yes,  fathar  foraign-born 

3)  yes,  both  foralgn -bom 

What  is  your  aarital  status? 

1)  singla 

2)  aerrled  -  spouse  prasant 

3)  tarried  •  spouaa  absent 


Do  you  hava  any  children  living  at  hoa 
at  school  but  still  UapanUant  on  you? 
1)  no 


or  away 


2) 
3) 
4) 
$) 


yts, 
yts, 


two 

thrta  to  fiva 
■era  than  fiva 


3ft 

2ft 

31% 

37% 

27% 

22% 

32% 

30% 

30% 

1S% 

13% 

20% 

11% 

20% 

1S% 

16% 

10% 

11% 

16% 

11% 

9% 

4% 

4% 

6% 

63% 

S0% 

74% 

•9% 

75% 

37% 

$0% 

26% 

11% 

25% 

•a 
ja 

9a 

/ 1 

• 

• 

U 

2% 

1% 

1% 

• 

U 

1% 

93% 

94% 

9S% 

17% 

92% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

3% 

11% 

10% 

•3% 

79% 

7ft 

1S% 

17% 

14% 

10% 

16% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

11% 

6% 

31% 

37% 

29% 

40% 

37% 

S9% 

60% 

61% 

Sft 

61% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

2% 

2% 

49% 

S6% 

47% 

56% 

53% 

13% 

17% 

16% 

11% 

14% 

1ft 

14% 

22% 

15% 

17% 

11% 

16% 

14% 

16% 

15% 

2% 

2% 

1% 

3% 

2% 

7.    Nhat  ia  tha  hifhaat  grada  or  yaar  of  school  you 
ever  attended? 

1)  lass  than  12  yaars 

2)  12  yaara 

3)  1  yaar  of  college 

4)  2  years  of  col lego 

5)  3  yaars  of  col lego 

6)  4  yaars  of  collaga 

7)  graduate  or  profasaionai 
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a.    Hh.it  is  tha  highest  degree  you  ever  attained? 


1) 

no  degree 

5% 

2) 

high  school  diploma 
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secondary  lovel 
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Ph.D.  or  Ed.O 

1) 

M.S. A.  or  D.B.A. 
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9) 

L.L.D.  or  J.O. 

m 

10) 

Other  professional  degree 

3% 

3% 

9.    U>iat  is  tha  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
fetJier  ettained? 

1)  1-6  years 

2)  9-11  years 

3)  12  years 

4)  1  year  of  college 

5)  2  years  of  college 
6}  3  years  of  college 
7)    4  years  of  college 

g)    graduate  or  professional 

school 
9)   don't  know 
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10.   What  is  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
•other  attained? 


COM 


STATE  COLL 


OTHER 


1)  1-1  years 

.2)  9*11  years 

3)  12  years 

4)  1  year  of  eel  lege 

5)  2  years  of  college 

6)  3  years  of  college 

7)  4  years  of  college 

0)  graduate  or  professional 
school 

9)  don't  know 

11.  What  is  your  employment  status  (job  for  pay) 
as  of  this  week? 

1)  working  outside  the  home 

2)  lookinf  for  work 

3)  not  working  outside  the  home 

For  those  having  or  looking  for  jobs: 

12,  Does  the  job  you  have/had  or  are  looking  for 
involve? 

1)  full -time  "ork 

2)  more  than  half*  but  less 
than  full-time  work 

3)  less  than  half-time  work 

13.   How  would  you  best  describe  the  kind  of 


work  that  you  do? 

1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
$) 
6) 
7) 
•  ) 
») 


(did)? 
Professional/technical 
Managerial/administrative 
Clerical 
Sales 
Craftsman 
Operative 
Laborer 

Service  Worker 
Protective  Service  Worker 


14. 


IS. 


16. 


What  kind  of  business  or  industry  dm  (did)  yen 
work  imT- 

1)  agriculture 

2)  manufacturing 

3)  construction 

4)  transportation  and 
public  utilitios 

5)  wholesale,  retail  trade 

6)  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate 

7)  business  and  personal 
services 

•)   professional  services 
*)    federal  government 
10)    local  or  state  government 

What  is  or  was  your  'ether's  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical 

2)  Managerial/administrative 
S)  Clerical 

4)  Sales 

5)  Craftsman 

6)  Operative 

7)  Laborer 

•)   Service  Worker 

9)    Protective  Service  Worker 

What  is  or  was  your  mother's  occupation? 

1)  Professional/technical 

*  2)  Managerial/administrative 

3)  Clerical  # 

4)  Sales 

5)  Craftsman 

6)  Operative 

7)  Laborer 

9)   Service  Worker 
9)    Protective  Service  worker 
10)   Housewife      never  worked 
outside  the  home 
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For  those  who  are  now  or  tvtr  wort  eerricd: 

17,   What  was  the  highest  level  of  schooling  your 
spouse  attained? 

1)  less  th>>  12  years 

2)  12  years 

5)    1  year  of  eollege 

4)  2  years  of  eollege 

5)  3  years  of  eel lege 

6)  4  years  of  college 

7)  graduate  or  professional 
school 

II.    What  is  the  employment  status  of  your  spouse 
as  of  this  week? 

1)  workinf  outside  the  hove 

2)  looking  for  work 

5)   not  working  outside  the  hone 

It.  If  your  spouse  Has  or  is  looking  for  a  job,  or 
had  a  job  outside  the  hone,  does  (did)  the  job 
involve: 

1)  full-tine  work 

2)  More  than  half*  but  less 
than  full-tine  work 

5)    lets  than  half-tine  work 

4)  never  worked  outside  hone 

30,    How  would  you  describe  the  work  that  your  spouse 
done  (did)? 

1)  Professional/technical 

2)  hfcnagcrial/adeinistrative 

5)  Clerical 

4)  Sales 

5)  Crmftsaan 

6)  Operative 

7)  Laborer 

1)  Service  worker 

9)  Protective  Service  Worker 

10)  Mover  worked  outside  hone 


21.  What 
your 


of  business  or  industry  does  (or  did) 
work  in? 

1)  agriculture 

2)  Manufacturing 
5)  construction 

4)  transportation  and 
public  utilitiea 

5)  wholesale  and  retail  trade 

6)  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate 

7)  business  and  personal 
services 

t)   professional  services 
9)  government 

10)   never  worked  outside  hose 


22.  What  urns  your  intone 
1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
•) 


in  1972? 
no  incon* 
under  $5,000 
$5-7,000 
$7-1,000 
$1-10,000 
$10-15,000 
$1S-2S,000 
over  $25*000 


23.    Khat  was  your  total  foaily  incone  in  1972? 

Please  nark  1)  if.  living  at  hone  with  parents. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
*) 
7) 
•) 


at  hone  with  parents 
under  $5,000 
$5-7,000 
$7-1,000 
$4-10,000 
$10-15,000 
$1S-2S,000 
over  $25,000 
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24.   Old  you  tver  or  do 
Forces? 

lj 
2) 
3) 


you  now  serve  in  tht  Armed 

ntvtr  served 

veteran  Armed  Forces 

now  serving  in  Armed  Forces 
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39% 
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46% 
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II.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  participation  in 
continuing  education* 

25.    Ia  what  subject  area  or  type  of  program  are  you 
currently  enrolled? 

1)    Regular  academic  subject! 
9)    Trade  and  industrial 

3)  Technical 

4)  Business 

5)  Professional 

6)  Social  or  community  service 

7)  Arte  and  crafts 
g)    Family  and  personal  skills 
9)    Cultural  or  personal  interest 


26* 


What  is  your  status  as  a  student? 

1)  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  or  evening  division 
only 

2)  enrolled  full  or  part-time 
in  regular  day  progrtm  of 
this  institution 

S)    enrolled  full  or  part-time 
in  regular  day  program  of 
another  institution 


27*    Mhat  day  of  the  week  does  this  claas  moot? 
If  more  tham  oncm  a  week,  mark  thiaday  only. 

1)  Monday 

2)  Tueaday 
S)  Wednesday 

4)  Thursday 

5)  Friday 

6)  Saturday 

7)  Sunday 

29.    At  what  hour  of  the  day  does  this  class  begin? 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
S) 
6) 
7) 
•) 
») 


before  noon 
12-3:00  p.m 
5-4:00  p.m. 

4-  S:00 

5-  6:00 

6-  7:00 

7-  g:00 
1-9:00 
9:00  p 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

a.  or  later 


29. 


30. 


Is  this  course  offered  as  a  credit  course? 

1)  yes,  credit  course 

2)  no,  non-credit  course 


Are  you  taking  this  course  for  credit? 

1)  yes*  for  one  or  two  credit! 

2)  yes,  for  three  credits 
yes,  for  four  or  more 
credits 

no,  not  for  credit 


3) 


4) 


31.  Hew 


many  courses  are  ycu  taking  currently  in 
continuing  education^ 

1)  this  course  only 

2)  two  courses 

3)  three  courses 

4)  four  courses 
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J7.    Hon  many  Murs  a  week  Jo  you  spend  in  study  for 
this  class  (do  not  include  clast  tioe)? 

*    1)    less  than  2  hours 

2)  2-4  hours 

3)  4-6  hours 

4)  7-10  hours 

5)  ovtr  10  hours 

33.  How  many  students  art  thtrt  in  this  class? 

1)  less  than  S  students 

2)  $-10  students 

3)  U-1S  students 

4)  16-20  students 

5)  21-30  students 

4)    art  than  30  students 

34.  How  does  your  taking  this  class  fit  into  your 
daily  routine? 

1)  class  directly  from  work 

2)  leave  work,  to  home,  class 

3)  leave  work,  eat  out,  class 

4)  class  before  work 

5)  class  fro*  home 

3$.    How  did  you  get  to  elms  this  week? 

1)  Driver,  private  auto 

2)  Passenger,  private  auto 

3)  bus  or  street  car 

4)  subway 

5)  taxicab 
4)  walked 

34.    How  far  in  mile*  is  your  present  resiliency  away 
(torn  this  claM? 

1)  0-S  oiles 

2)  $-10  «ilcs 

3)  I0-1S  miles 

4)  lS-:o  •lie. 
$)  20-30  mlrt 

4)  ■ore  than  SO  mile* 


37. 


31. 


Is  this  class  hold  in  ihc  mam  campus  of  the 
i»»tituti©f*  or  .t  branch  camytt*? 

1)  tun  camjnt* 

2)  br.ittch  circus 

3)  work  place 


How  long  does 
course? 


it  take  >ou  to  *ct  home  (torn  this 

1)  less  than  10  minutes 

2)  10- IS  mi  suites 

3)  16-20  mi  r.;:  tea 

4)  21 -jO  minutes 

5)  31-4$  minutes 
4)  24-40  minutes 

7)  more  than  an  hour 
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HI.    In  the  following  section  questions  were  asked  about  motivations  for 
enrolling  in  the  cour»c. 

39.    there  did  you  first  hear  about  the  course  or 
program  you  are  takin;? 


through  o*ii  search  of 

39% 

$4% 

Sl% 

47% 

$4% 

schools  in  area 

froa  foaily 

6% 

3% 

$% 

3% 

4% 

from  friends 

17% 

16% 

17% 

12% 

1$% 

at  work 

11% 

11% 

11% 

22% 

14% 

froa  job  or  eopioyaent 

4% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

3% 

counsel  lor 

newspaper  or  brochure 

11% 

11% 

14% 

11% 

1% 

radio 

• 

• 

• 

television 

• 

• 

1% 

1% 

o 
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.1.    tty  art  you  taking  this  count  in  tht  continuing 
education  division  and  not  in  the  Tegular  day 
program? 


1) 

applied  to  day  and  was  not 

acctpttd 

3% 

taking  to  transfer  crtdit 

12% 

to  day  program 

3) 

convenitneo  of  hours 

6t% 

«) 

courst  offtrcd  only  in 

11% 

continuing  tducation 

$) 

optn  enrollment  in 

S% 

continuing  tducation 

l^hlch  of  tht  following  would  you  say  best 
describe*  tht  reason  you  art  participating 
continuing  tducation? 


in 


1)  for  gtntral  information 

2)  to  improve  or  advanct  in  job 

3)  to  got  a  ntw  job 

4)  for  community  activity 

5)  for  personal  or  family 
inttrests 

6)  for  social  or  recreational 
intereata 

Are  you  taking  courses  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  any  one  of  the  fol loving  degree  programs? 


CCm.  COLL.    ffAT!  COLL. 


2% 
7% 

eS% 

23% 

4% 


7% 
$9% 

23% 
2% 
9% 

1% 


43. 


44. 


4S. 


16. 


If  you  are  not  now  contemplating  a  degree 
or  certificate,  is  your  reason  because,  that 
degree  is  not  now  being  offered  at  an 
inatitution  accessible  to  you? 

1)  yes,  because  not  offered 

2)  no,  not  that  reason 

tf  yes  to  above,  what  degree  or  certificate 
would  you  like  to  see  offered? 

1)  Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma 

2)  Associate  or  2  yr.  degree 

3)  lacholor's  or  3  yr.  degree 

4)  Hester's  degree 

5)  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 

6)  M.S. A.  or  D.I. A. 

7)  L.L.I,  or  J.D. 

I)   Other  professional  degree 
9)    no,  not  degree  candidate 

Is  your  prograa  of  courses  a  continuation  in  the 
same  subject  area  as  your  last  full-time 
educational  experience  or  in  a  different 
subject  area? 

1)  same  subject  area 

2)  different  subject  area 

when  you  discontinued  your  education  as  a  full* 
time  student  in  the  past,  what  was  your  main 
reason  for  doing  so? 

1)  still  full-tina  student 

2)  lack  of  adequate  financial 
resources 

3)  poor  academic  record 

4)  serve  in  armed  forces 

5)  marriage 

6)  dissatisfaction  with  school 

7)  other  personal  reasons 


10% 
S3% 

21% 
1% 
13% 

1% 


1) 

Certificate  or  1  yr.  diploma 

2% 

S% 

2) 

Associate  or  2  yr.  degree 

S9% 

2% 

3) 

la chc 1 or1 s  or  3  yr.  degree 

1S% 

21% 

«) 

Master1 a  degree 

2% 

43% 

5) 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 

1% 

1% 

*) 

M.I. A.  or  D.I.A. 

1% 

m 

7) 

L.L.I,  or  J.D. 

• 

m 

•) 

Other  professional  Jegree 

2% 

4% 

») 

no,  not  degree  candidate 

19% 

20% 

16% 
M% 


12% 
23% 
21% 
S% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
4% 
23% 


41% 
SS% 


9% 

21% 

9% 

11% 
13% 
11% 
26% 


20% 
N% 


11% 
1% 
11% 
11% 
16% 
1% 
'  2% 
6% 
26% 


47% 
S4% 


10% 
22% 

S% 

6% 
1S% 

6% 
37% 


PUIL1C 


4% 

12% 


MIVATf. 


73% 
S% 

S% 


10% 
S6% 

17% 
13% 
2% 


1% 
19% 
S2% 
6% 
1% 
2% 

2% 

17% 


19% 
62% 


12% 
10% 
16% 
21% 
3% 
6% 
1% 
S% 
24% 


S3% 
47% 


9% 

26% 

7% 
12% 

6% 
13% 
24% 


1% 
S% 

77% 
13% 

3% 


10% 
61% 

19% 
9% 
1% 


11% 
34% 
27% 
2% 
1% 


2% 
24% 


16% 
64% 


19% 
11% 
22% 
9% 
1% 
2% 
2% 
6% 
29% 


S2% 
46% 


9% 
24% 

S% 
19% 
10% 
10% 
23% 


1% 
S% 

76% 

10% 

3% 


9% 

39% 

16% 
IV 
11% 

1% 


1% 
12% 
30% 
11% 
1% 
13% 
2% 
2% 
9% 


10% 
90% 


10% 
16% 
23% 
12% 
3% 
7% 
2% 
7% 
16% 


46% 
34% 


13% 
26% 

7% 
12% 
10% 
10% 
23% 
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g»1.  COLL.    STATV  CPU.    PXmX.W  Ml  mi*:  yr.    PfJUTjUj  yr. 


34% 

24% 

i\\ 

2S\ 
S'« 

4*. 

m 

S6'« 

5rt 

ai'« 

66% 

n 

s% 

SI 

4% 

47.  Are  you  taking  your  propnn  of  courne*  for  job 
advancement?  If  yes,  what  bcu  describe*  your 
reason? 

1)  no,  not  for  Job  adv. increment 

2)  yes,  employer  requires 

3)  yes,  f  feel  it  it  nceeuary 

4)  yet,  to  tale  licensing  exam 

for  time  taking  the  eoursc  for  Job  advancement: 

44,    If  you  feel  this  course  will  be  of  help  to  you 
in  job  •advancement .  are  you  un;r?d;n£  your 
current  skills  or  retraining  in  a  ncv  area  of 
skills* 

1)  offrading  current  skills  %ss  $4%  i2%  6S%  $n 

2)  retraining  in  new  area  47%  44%  34%  tt%  43% 


49.    If  you  hope  with  the  help  of  continuing 
education  to  get  a  new  or  different  job, 
how  mould  you  describe  that  occupation? 

1)  Professional/ technical 

2)  Managerial/administrative 

3)  Clerical 

4)  Soles 

5)  Craftsman 
4)  Operative 
7)  laborer 

•)  Service  Worker 
9)   Protective  Service  Worker 
10)    An  mot  looking  for  now  job 


34% 
21% 
4% 
4% 


1% 

m 

13% 


44% 

in 
i% 

1% 


17% 


$1% 
31% 
1% 

:% 
t% 
i% 

1% 
1% 

in 


46% 
11% 

1% 
1% 
15% 

:% 
1% 
1% 
s% 
11% 


4?% 
37% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
• 

1% 
4% 
9% 


.0.  If  mjo  foot  this  course  or  program  mill  bo  of 
bolp  to  you  in  job  Advancement,  horn  much  of  a 
yearly  incromso  in  salary  do  you  expect? 

1)  no  salary  increase 

2)  $100- 299 

3)  $300-499 

4)  $500-749 

5)  $750-999 
4)    fl  000- 1499 
7)  $1500-2000 

•)    aero  than  $2000 

;.l.    What  is  the  fee  you  arm  paying  for  this  course? 

1)  no  fee 

2)  undor  $3S 

3)  $34-50 

4)  $$1-7$ 
$)  $76-100 
4)  $101-12$ 
7)  $1 24>149 
•)  $150-200 

9)    norm  than  $200 

\    What  is  the  highest  price  you  would  bo  willing 
to  pay  for  this  course? 

1)  no  fee 

2)  under  $35 

3)  $36-50 

4)  $51-7$ 

5)  $76-100 

6)  $101-125 

7)  $126-149 
g)  $150-200 

9)   sore  than  $200 


1S% 
t% 
9% 
9% 
9% 
17% 
10% 
25% 


10< 
r% 
6% 

66% 

4%. 
.  4% 
1% 


20% 
4% 

16% 

15% 
9% 

11% 
6% 

15% 


6% 
7% 
6% 
35% 
43% 
2% 
1% 
1% 


21% 
4% 
4% 
7% 
9% 

15% 
9% 

31% 


4% 
40% 

5% 
20% 
29% 

1% 


21% 
5% 
5% 
9% 
1% 
15% 
10% 
24% 


10% 

2% 
23% 

9% 
24% 
24% 
19% 

7% 


11% 
4% 
3% 
7% 
5% 
14% 
14% 
35% 


6% 
2% 
2% 
31% 
4% 
20% 
20% 
23% 
4% 


ft% 

7% 

4% 

S% 

6% 

10% 

1% 

2*% 

1% 

$% 

10% 

9% 

17% 

2% 

4% 

S2% 

26% 

17% 

1S% 

24% 

14% 

40% 

29% 

21% 

1% 

4% 

S% 

2% 

11% 

12% 

1% 

2% 

1% 

11% 

•% 

2% 

2% 

• 

1S% 

21% 

1% 

2% 

1% 

10% 

7% 

0 
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Arc  vou  being  rei»bur*ed  either  in  part  or  in 
full  for  taking  your  present  course  work? 

1)  yes,  reimbursed 

2)  no*  not  reimbursed 

If  ynu  art  reiabuTsed  in  part  or  in  full, 
by  trims? 

1)  Covernaent  employer 

2)  Private  employer 

3)  Stete  Agency 

4)  Pederel  Agency 

5)  Pinanclal  aid  or 
subsidy  fron  institution 


cam.  CPU.   STATE  COLL. 


►6)  Veteran's  subsidy 
7)   Teacher  voucher 


5$.    Was  the  price  of  tuition  something  you 

considered  in  asking  your  decision  to  enroll? 

1)  XM 

2)  no 

$6.    If  you  are  being  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full, 
would  you  enroll  in  this  course  if  you  had  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  yourself? 

1)  ytt 

2)  no 

S7.    Would  you  taka  aore  courses  if  they  ware  lata 
expensive? 

1)  rot 

2)  no 

St.    If  you  would  favor  heavier  concentration  of 
houM  In  certain  t\mr%t  what  would  thay  be? 

1)  taming 

2)  afternoon 
1)  evening 
4)  weekends 


41% 
Sl% 


U% 
32% 

a% 
11% 

2% 

33% 
1% 


3g% 
42% 


24% 


S4% 
44% 


27% 
13% 
49% 
11% 


21% 
74% 


lt% 
2S% 
3% 
2% 
3% 


51% 


76% 
24% 


$7% 
43% 


11% 

21% 
S0% 
11% 


OTXEJt 

weuc 


S4% 


10% 
S4% 
J% 
4% 
1% 

47% 
1% 


44% 
56% 


71% 

22%. 


42% 

its 


11% 
U% 
S0% 
12% 


60% 
40% 


11% 
47% 
1% 
6% 
1% 

32% 
1% 


3S% 
6S% 


74% 
26% 


40% 

$1% 


2S% 
1% 

$7% 
10% 


61% 
30% 


7% 
$3% 
2% 
7% 
S% 

26% 


26% 
74% 


67% 
33% 


4S% 
$$% 


24% 
1S% 
SOS 
12% 


Do  yeu  plea  to  taka  nn  courses  in  tit* 
teto.7 

1)  yeo 

2)  no 


60.    If  you  do  net  plan 
la  your  reason? 

1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 

$) 
6) 
7) 
0) 


to  taka  aora  court**,  what 

as  saving  fro*  araa 
ceuraaa  tee  costly 
no  lntaraat     in  other 
ceuraaa 

hav*  completed  requireaents 

for  degree 

personal-  reaaona 

do  not  like  the  course 

too  far  to  drive 

have  used  up  veterans  or 

teachers  subsidy 


01% 

on 

02% 

74% 

10% 

20% 

10% 

26% 

2S% 

16% 

16% 

0% 

12% 

16% 

13% 

11% 

10% 

14% 

26% 

14% 

16% 

30% 

14% 

42% 

2S% 

10% 

2S% 

1S% 

1% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

1% 

3% 

2% 

3% 

1% 

• 

2% 

3% 

74% 
26% 


13% 
10% 
12% 

37% 

23% 
2% 
2% 
2% 


61.    that  ia  the  eain  reaaon  why  you  are  taking 


at  this 

particular  institution 

else? 

1) 

only .institution  offering 
progrsa  in  the  area 

23% 

21% 

21% 

2) 

cost  lower  at  this  school 

21% 

34% 

10% 

3) 

closer  to  hoae  or  office* 

39% 

33% 

42% 

4)  , 

tiae  offered  aore  convenient- 

10% 

6% 

S% 

S) 

quality  of  instruction 

6% 

S% 

14% 

higher 

♦) 

parkins  adequate 

• 

1% 

• 

24% 

11% 
24% 
12% 
30% 


2S% 

11% 
20% 
16% 
10% 

2% 
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IV.    In  T?*e  following  ieetlon«  quel t ions  were  asked  about  reactions  to 
possiHie  change*  in  current  prograas  across  the  state* 


62.    Are  you  Interested  or  do  you  think  aore  courses 
should  bo  offered  across  the  state  in  continuing 
education  which  ore  academic? 

1)  no,  I  think  program  are  19% 
adequate  currently 

2)  yes,  I  would  be  interested 

in  mm  program  for  ay  own  SSI 
use 

S)   yes,  although  I  would  not 

use  now  prograas,  I  think  they  29% 
should  bo  offered  to  others 


17% 
59% 

24% 


22% 
Sl% 

21% 


11% 

$1% 

30% 


m 

49% 

31% 


63  trade  or  technical? 

1)  no,  programs  adequate 

2)  yes,  would  use  personelly 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others 

14  business-oriented? 

H    no,  programs  adequate 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally 

3)  yes,  for  uso  of  others 

65  professional  or  at  the  graduate  level? 

1)  no,  prograas  adequate 

2)  yes,  would  use  pcrs-mally 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others 

64  social  and  coowualty  «cnr»ep  subjects? 

1)  no,  pro graft*  adequate 

2)  yea,  would  use  personally 

3)  yoa,  for  use  of  others 

67  arts  and  enfts,  culture  or  personal 

intcrr*t  subjects? 

1)  no,  progress  adequate 

2)  yea,  woula  use  personally 

3)  yet,  far  uso  of  others 


14% 
37% 
49% 


21% 
39% 
41% 


17% 
$1% 
32% 


2S% 
39% 
34% 


29% 
34% 
3*% 


14% 
29% 
SS% 


:i% 

23% 
57% 


12% 
71% 
17% 


16% 
52% 
32% 


19% 
50% 
31% 


17% 
34% 
49% 


30% 
3S% 
32% 


17% 
57% 
26% 


31% 
32% 
37% 


29% 
35% 
3*V 


11% 
52% 
37% 


24% 
33% 
43% 


1S% 

50% 
33% 


25% 
27% 
4S% 


22% 
33% 
44% 


16% 
331 
51% 


25% 
43% 
33% 


19% 

S7% 
24% 


24% 
36% 
41% 


29% 
30% 
36% 


60.    would  you  prefer  to  take  a  course  with  a 

longer  class  Hour  at  each  Beating,  such  as  a 
full  day  on  a"wookend  but  with  fewer  class 
■eatings? 

1)  no,  prograas  adequate 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally 

3)  yes,  for  uso  of  others 

69*  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  thore  is 
a  need  for  aore  branch  or  local  caapuses  to* be 
opened? 

1)  no,  prograas  adequate 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally 

3)  yea,  for  use  of  others 

70*    Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
need  for  an  "open  university"  (expanded  hoae 
television  and  correspondence  prograa)? 

1)  no,  prograas  adequate 

2)  yes,  would  use  personally 

3)  yes*  for  use  of  others 

71  ♦  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  think  there  is 
a  need  to  i»*ve  courses  in  your  work  place? 

1)    no,  prograas  adequate 
2]    yes,  would  use  personally 
3)   yea,  for  use  of  others 

72.    Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  to  have  courses 
that  give  credit  for  exrerimee  outside  the 
dassrooa? 

1)    no,  progress  adequate 
2}    yes,  would  use  personally 
3)   yes,  for  use  of  others 


71% 
22% 
6% 


3S% 
45% 
16% 


40% 
41% 
19% 


46% 
40% 
14% 


14% 
73% 
13% 


71% 
24% 
5% 


35% 
51% 
14% 


35% 
43% 
22% 


39% 
41% 

13% 


13% 
73% 
15% 


10% 

15% 
5% 


50% 
34% 
16% 


43% 
42% 
15% 


47% 
41% 
12% 


15% 
75% 
10% 


66% 
26% 
9% 


31% 
52% 
17% 


40% 
41% 


36% 
53% 
11% 


10% 
77% 
13% 


73% 
21% 
6% 


37% 
43% 
20% 


40% 
30% 
21% 


42% 
46% 
13% 


16% 
70% 
14% 
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73.  Do  you  f nil  gTtatir  counselling  services  are 
needed  where  adueational  alternatives  and 
opportunities  at  wall  as  problem*  can  ba 
discussed? 

1)  no,  progress  adequate 

2)  yea,  would  use  personally 

3)  yta,  for  use  of  other* 

74.  If  you  are  aarried,  would  you  be  interested  in 
bringing  your  f sally  together  to  a  center  where  a 
variety  of  children's  and  adult's  prograas  would 
be  ot  tereJ  separately  but  at  the  saae  tine  and  in 
the"  sane  building? 

1)  no,  prograas  adequate 

2)  yaa,  would  use  personally 

3)  yes,  for  use  of  others 


24% 
$7% 


24% 
S4% 
22% 


14% 
'4% 
19% 


11% 
•1% 
21% 


22% 
•1% 
14% 


1*% 
43% 
21% 


19% 
•3% 
19% 


22% 
93% 
19% 


27% 
47% 
27% 


29% 
33% 
21% 
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Ill .A. 9.  The  Sample  of  Continuing  Education  Students:  Sample 
Design  and  Reliability  of  Results  — 

In  February  and  March  of  1973  a  survey  was  administered  to 
continuing  education  students  in  Massachusetts.    Over  6,000 
students  responded  to  74  questions  about  their  background,  course 
of  study,  and  motivations  for  enrolling  in  continuing  education. 

The  method  of  reaching  students  was  to  administer  the  question- 
naire during  class  time  to  all  students  in  the  classroom.  This 
method  was  specifically  chosen  because  it  would  assure  a  high  response 
rate  and  preclude  problems  of  biases  in  results  from  non- response . 
Other  methods  such  as  mailings  or  registration  questionnaires  were 
not  used  because  they  typically  have  a  low  return  rate. 

Because  all  students  in  the  class  were  asked  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire,  there  was  no  comparable  way  that  part-time-students- 
in-regular-full-time  classes  could  be  reached.    For  this  reason,  these 
part-time  students  were  not  included  in  the  sample.    However,  contin- 
uing education  classes  in  all  regular  or  special,  credit  or  noncredit, 
branch  or  main  campus  programs  were  randomly  sampled  if  the  class 
net  weekly.    Conferences  were  thus  excluded. 

The  method  of  sampling,  or  choosing  which  students  to  question, 
was  proportionate  sampling.    Each  school  was  sent  a  number  of 
questionnaires  equal  to  its  share  or  proportion  of  students  in  the 
total  of  Massachusetts  continuing  education  students. 

Within  each  program  classes  of  students  were  selected  randomly. 
The  classes  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  terra  were  listed  in  order  and 
numbered  by  time  of  day,  subject  given,  or  other  category.  Classes 
were  selected  from  lists  to  be  sampled  according  to  the  sequence  of 
numbers  in  a  random  numbers  table  sent  to  each  school.    This  table 
varied  from  school  to  school.    The  course  listings  and  random 
numbers  tables  were  returned  in  each  case  indicating  that  the  sel- 
ection procedure  had  been  random. 

This  method  of  proportionate  sampling  of  each  institution  and 
rancica  sampUng  of  classes  within  each  institution  meant  that  the 
sample  would  be  representative  of  the  total  continuing  education 
population.    Responses  were  not  presented  for  any  one  school,  however. 
If  the  school  were  small,  and  only  one  or  two  classes  were  sampled, 
ther  the  students  might  not  be  representative  of  the  whole  group 
in  that  institution. 

Participation  in  the  questionnaire  was  high.    The  only  major 
program  which  did  not  participate  was  the  Harvard  University  Ex- 
tension.   The  following  schools  participated: 
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Continuing  Education  Programs  Sampled 


SPRINGFIELD  AREA 

American  International  College 
Holyoke  Community  College 
Springfield  College 
Springfield  Technical  Community 

College 
Western  New  England  College 
Westfield  State  College 

PITTSF I ELD/NORTH  ADAMS  AREA 

Berkshire  Community  College 
North  Adams  State  College 

AMHERST /NORTHAMPTON  AREA 

U./Mass.  -  Amherst 
Greenfield  Community  College 

WORCESTER  AREA 

Anna  Maria  College  for  Women 
Assumption  College 
Clark  University 
Quinsigamond  Community  College 
Worcester  Junior  College 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Worcester  State  College 

FITCHBURG/CARDNER  AREA 

Fitchburg  State  College 

Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College 

FRAMINGHAM  AREA 

Framingham  State  College 

LYNN/SALEM  AREA 

North  Shore  Community  College 
Salem  State  College 

AN DOVER/ LOWELL  AREA 


BURLINGTON/BEDFORD  AREA 

Middlesex  Community  College 

BROCKTON  AREA 

Bridgewater  State  College 
Dean  Junior  College 
Massasoit  Community  College 
Stonehill  College 

FALL  RIVER/NEW  BEDFORD  AREA 

Bristol  Community  College 
Southeastern  Mass.  University 

FALMOUTH/ BARNSTABLE  AREA 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
Mass.  Maritime  Academy 

BOSTON  AREA 

Babson  College 
Bent  ley  College 
Boston  College 
Boston  State  College 
Boston  University 
Emmanuel  College 
Franklin  Institute 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 
Lesley  College 
Mass.  Bay  Community  College 
Mass.  College  of  Art 
Northeastern  University 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
Radcliffe  College 
Regis  College 
Suffolk  University 
Tufts  University 
Wentworth  Institute 
Wheelock  College 


Lowell  Tech.  Institute 
Merrimack 

Northern  Essex  Community 
College 
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In  total,  6,197  questionnaires  were  returned,  or  7%  of  the  to- 
continuing  education  student  population  of  Massachusetts.    The  pro 
portions  of  institutions  were  representative  of  their  share  in 
the  total: 


Sample 

Populat ion 

Proport 

ions 

Proportions 

Public  Institutions 

3597  or 

56% 

Community  Colleges 

1765 

28% 

28% 

State  Colleges 

1427 

23% 

20% 

U.  Mass. 

100 

2% 

2% 

Other  Public 

305 

5% 

6% 

Private  Institutions 

2600  or 

42% 

44% 

TOTAL: 

6197 

The  reliability  of  the  sample  results  in  the  previous  sections 
is  as  follows:    each  percentage  as  presented  is  within  95%  certainty 
within  a  range  as  given  below.    For  the  total  sample  the  relevant 
line  of  numbers  is  6,000,  for  public  institutions  4,000,  etc. 


Reliability  of  Survey  Percentages* 


90% 

or.  10% 

80% 

or  20% 

70% 
or  30% 

60% 
or  40% 

50% 

6,000 

1.0% 

1.3% 

1.4% 

1.6% 

1.6% 

4,000 

1.2% 

1.6% 

1.8% 

1.9% 

1.9% 

2,000 

1.7% 

2.2% 

2.5% 

2.7% 

2.7% 

1,000 

2.4% 

3.1% 

3.6% 

3.8% 

3.8% 

♦This  table  is  derived  from  a  formula  for  proportionate  sampling. 
The  percentage  reliabilities  shown  above  reflect  the  survey  design 
effect  of  clustering  responses  from  classes  in  the  schools.  The 
numbers  were  calculated  for  the  99%  confidence  level,  but  presented 
as  the  95%  confidence  level,  as  there  is  a  small  but  additional 
multiplier  effect  of  the  clustering  in  schools.    This  effect  is  not 
likely  to  be  great,  however.    Se<-  Leslie  Kish,  Survey  Sampling, 
Wylie,  1967,  p. 586  for  an  estimation  in  consumer  behavior  that  this 
design  effect  is  not  greater  than  1.07%. 
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DISCUSSION'  OF  COMPARISON  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  STUDENTS  TO  MASSA 
CHUSETTS  POPULATION  ■ 


Statewide 

The  student  questionnaire  results  have  provided  information 
about  the  clientele  of  students  currently  in  continuing  education. 
When  compared  with  the  general  Massachusetts  population,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  this  group  of  students  are  a  privileged  segment 
of  the  population.    Measured  cn  income,  occupation,  or  educational 
scales  they  are  middle  or  upper  middle  class  in  status. 

The  following  table  shows  a  direct  comparison  of  the  profile 
of  continuing  education  students,  male  and  female,  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts population  as  developed  in  the  1970  U.S.  Census  in  Mass- 
achusetts.   This  table  shows  that: 

—while  76%  of  male  students  and  69%  of  female  students  are 
in  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000,  only  41%  of  the 
families  in  Massachusetts  have  incomes  over  $10,000. 

—while  62%  of  employed  male  students  and  S7%  of  employed 
female  students  are  in  professional  or  managerial  positions, 
only  25%  of  employed  males  and  20%  of  employed  females  are 
in  comparable  jobs. 

—while  3%  of  male  students  and  2%  of  female  students  have 
less  education  than  a  high  school  diploma,  37%  of  the 
Massachusetts  population  over  18  has  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma. 

These  three  measures  of  social  status  are  interrelated  and 
education  is  the  key  link.    People  who  have  attained  high  levels 
of  education  are  qualified  for  good  jobs.    It  has  been  seen  that 
the  major  intent  of  continuing  education  students  for  taking  courses 
is  to  improve  their  position  in  the  economy. 

The  fact  that  continuing  education  serves  individuals  already 
high  on  social  status  scales  means  it  is  acting  to  widen  the 
distribution  of  income  within  the  State  rather  than  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  low  income  people  or  equalize  it.    Instead  of  serving 
to  upgrade  the  eaployability  of  the  disadvantaged  and  unskilled, 
it  is  inci  jasing  the  already  high  potential  of  people  in  the 
middle  and  ipper  middle  class.    The  income  gaps  among  these  groups 
*  grow  as  a  result. 

The  exclusion  of  lower  in  -"ne,  occupation  and  education  groups 
from  continuing  education  is  pa*,  ally  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  on 
their  part,  partially  to  an  inadequate  response  of  the  system  to  their 
needs . 

Although  continuing  education  is  housed  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  the  people  to  be  served  are  not  just  those  at  the 
college  level  in  their  education.    The  expressed  goal  of  the  public 
education  system  is  to  serve  those  with  eve:,  less  than  a  high 
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school  diploma.  Continuing  education  is  thus  designed  to  be  open 
and  flexible  in  accepting  people  without  the  traditional  "proper1* 
credentials, 

It  is  important  that  continuing  education  programs  be  more  open 
to  citizens  regardless  of  educational  background.    Adult  education 
should  be  designed  to  provide  a  "second  chance"  for  those  people 
past  the  college  age  who  can  benefit  from  programs.    Many  of 
these  people  left  school  for  economic  reasons  at  a  time  when 
access  to  education  was  limited  or  dropped-out  from  lack  of 
interest.    As  they  grow  older  and  develop  through  experience, 
they  are  better  suited  to  continuing  education. 

Other  significant  differences  and  parallels  between  the 
continuing  education  student  population  and  Massachusetts f  popula- 
tion are  revealed  by  the  following  table:    Males  are  over- represented 
and  females  under- rep resented;  18  to  34  age  groups  are  over- represented 
and  those  over  45  under- represented;  racial  and  ethnic  character  are 
proportionately  represented;  single  persons  are  over- represented  and 
married  persons  under-represented. 

It  is  clear  that  continuing  education  is  not  currently  serving 
large  numbers  of  the  middle-aged  or  elderly  population.    Only  9%  of 
continuing  education  students  are  over  45,  compared  to  48%  in  the 
population  at  large.    This  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  obvious 
potential  of  programs  to  serve  people  considering  a  mid-career  change 
or  housewives  returning  to  work. 

Substate  Regions 

Geographic  Service  Areas 

Both  these  comparisons  are  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
In  general  interpretation  they  do  not  differ  significantly  from 
the  preceeding  discussion  of  statewide  comparisons. 
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lll.B.l.  Table;  Comparison  of  Student  Characteristics  to  Census  of 
Population  Characteristics;    Statewide  ~~ 


1II.B.2.  Table;  Comparison  of  Student  Characteristics  to  Census  of 
Population  Characteristics:    Substate  Regions 

III.B.3.  Table;  Comparison  of  Student  Characteristics  to  Census  of 
Population  Characteristics:    Geographic  Service  Areas 


Source  for  the  Massachusetts  population  is  the  U.S.  Census  of  Popula- 
tion, 1970  (Massachusetts). 

Data  for  ethnic  background,  school,  and  family  income  are  not  differ- 
entiated in  the  Census  by  sex.    Therefore  figures  for  male  and  female 
are  the  same.    Data  for  the  population  in  each  area  (in  Section  III.B.3.) 
are  for  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  in  the 
Census. 
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III.B.l.  Comparison  of  Student  Characteristics  to  Census  of  Population 


Characteristics;  Statewide 

Source  far  .Massachusetts:  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1970  (Massachusetts). 


1.       Age  Distribution 

(Mass. :  of  those  over  18) 


MALE 

Mass.  Students 


.  FEMALE 
Mass.  Students 


18-25 
25-29 
30-34 
35-44 

nvoi*  A.  Q 

uver 

17% 
10% 
8% 
18% 

27% 
32% 
19% 
15% 
7% 

14% 
9% 
7% 
16% 
<U% 

39% 
21% 
13% 
16% 
11% 

111 

Sex 

(Mass.:  of  those  over  18) 

46% 

66% 

54% 

34% 

Race 

IrlaSS**  ar   inOSQ  OV0r  XoJ 

Blade 

Spanish-Speaking 
White 

2.6% 
96% 

1%  . 

3% 
96% 
1% 

2.7% 
97% 
1% 

2% 
97% 
1% 

Ethnic  Background 
(Mass.:  of  those  over  18) 

Native 

Father  Foreign  born 
Foreign  bom 

76% 
20% 
4% 

80% 
16% 
5% 

76% 
20% 
4% 

81% 
14% 
5% 

Marital  Status 

(Mass.:  of  those  over  18) 

Single 
Married 

19% 
81% 

33% 
66% 

17% 
83% 

46% 
51% 
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MALE 
Mass.  Students 


FEMALE 
Mass.  Students 


6.  Schooling 

(Mass.:  of  those  18  and  over) 


less  than  12 
12  years 

1-3  years  college 

4  or  more  years  college 


7.       Employment  Status 

(Mass. :  of  those  16  and  over) 

working 

looking  for  work 
not  working 


8.      Occupation  of  Employed 

(Mass.:  of  those  16  and  over) 

Professional/technical 

Managerial/administrative 

Clerical 

Sales 

Craftsman 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service  Worker 
Protective  Service  Worker 


9.       Family  Income 

(Mass.:  families  and  unrelated 

individuals) 
(CE:  those  not  living  - 1  home 

with  parents) 

less  than  $5,000 

$5,000-$6,999 

$7,000-$7,999 

$8,000-$9,999 

$10,000-514,999 

$lS,000-$24,999 

$25,000  and  over 


37% 

3% 

37% 

2% 

33% 

15% 

33% 

20% 

17% 

46% 

17% 

39% 

12% 

35% 

12% 

38% 

75% 

86% 

83% 

68% 

3% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

22% 

12% 

55% 

30% 

17% 

43% 

17% 

51% 

8% 

19% 

3% 

6% 

20% 

4% 

37% 

31% 

7% 

4% 

7% 

6% 

13% 

7% 

2% 

1% 

18% 

4% 

17% 

1% 

4% 

4% 

1% 

m 

10% 

3% 

16% 

4% 

2% 

11% 

1% 

30% 

6% 

30% 

10% 

11% 

6% 

11% 

7% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

5% 

12% 

11% 

12% 

11% 

23% 

39% 

23% 

27% 

14% 

32% 

14% 

32% 

4% 

5% 

4% 

10% 
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HI.B.2.  Comparison  of  Student  Characteristics  to  Census  of  Population 
Characteristics—by  Substate  Region 
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III,B,3,  Comparison  of  Student  Characteristics  to  Census  of  Population 
Characteristics—by  Geographic  Service  Area 
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Aft  Distribution 
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Comparison  of  Student  Characteristics  to  Census  of  Population  Charac- 
teristics—by Geographic  Service  Area,  cont'd. 
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III.C.l.  Elderly 


Information  obtained  from  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Massachusetts  says  little  about  part-time  and  continuing  education 
for  the  elderly.    In  general,  the  elderly  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered a  special  clientele  group,  let  alone  one  which  is  not  being 
reached.    An  examination  of  the  information  obtained  follows. 

From  the  information  which  was  obtained  in  this  inquiry,  several 
conclusions  about  part-time  and  continuing  education  for  the  elderly 
in  Massachusetts  can  be  drawn.    There  are  few  programs  in  post- 
secondary  education  which  are  designed  specifically  for  the  elderly, 
and  there  are  few  elderly  students  taking  courses  in  the  schools. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  community  colleges  express  most  interest  in 
the  elderly  as  a  clientele  group  and  are  initiating  new  programs  to 
suit  their  needs.    Perhaps  inhibiting  the  elderly  from  continuing 
their  education  is  the  fteling  on  their  part  that  they  are  ton  old 
to  learn  and  they  may  be  i m comfort able  with  the  younger  students. 

Cogree-granting  Institutions 


Western  Region 

In  this  region,  the  puh       colleges  express  more  of  an  interest  in 
the  elderly  than  do  the  pri\    ..•  colleges.    Greenfield  Community  College 
has  a  special  self-help  program  entitled  "Aging"  which  has  been  offered 
for  the  aged  in  response  to  a  community  need.    Holyoke  Community  College 
mentions  plans  to  offer  a  course  in  Continuing  Education  entitled 
"Sociology  of  Aging,"  in  Spring  1973.    However,  they  do  not  indicate 
what  clientele  this  course  is  expected  to  serve  nor  do  they  presently 
have  any  continuing  education  students  over  65.    For  part-time  students 
in  the  full-time  programs,  there  is  a  new  program  planned  for  September 
1973  which  is  designed  specifically  for  older  people  called  "Educare." 
The  need  for  it  was  determined  through  consultation  with  local  and  state 
directors  of  elderly  affairs  and  through  questionnaire  response. 
The  format  of  the  program  will  include  regular  classes,  short  courses 
and  closed  circuit  television.    Holyoke  Community  College  expresses  a 
hope  for  a  greater  number  of  retired  persons  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
future. 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  an  elderly  housing  area.    However,  they  have  no  part-time  students 
over  55  in  their  full-time  programs,  and  their  experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  elderly  people  in  general -seem  to  have  little  interest 
in  education  in  its  usual  form. 

Yet  elderly   people  could  profit  in  terms  of  personal  growth 
and  association  with  young  people  and  could  be  an  asset  to  the 
college  with  their  vast  experience.    The  issue  is  how  continuing 
and  part-time  education  can  better  adapt  to  their  needs. 
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In  the  survey,  American  International  College  was  the  only 
private  college  in  the  Western  Region  to  mention  the  elderly.  AIC 
is  aiming  promotional  efforts  for  part-time  students  in  full-time 
programs  at  the  Senior  Citizen  Segment  of  the  population,  and  soon 
all  areas  of  the  college  will  be  open  to  them.    AIC  believes  these 
potential  Senior  Citizen  students  would  prefer  to  enroll  in  regular 
programs  rather  than  in  programs  designed  for  their  specific 
group.    Their  areas  of  interest  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  rather  than  the  sciences.  American 
International  College  indicates  that  one  of  the  major  difficulties 
inhibiting  elderly  students  from  enrolling  is  the  feeling  that  they 
are  too  old  to  learn  and  would  not  be  well  received  by  younger 
students . 

Central  Region 

Of  the  public  colleges  responding  to  our  inquiry,  only  Worcester 
State  expresses  an  interest  in  drawing  more  older  students  to  its 
program.    Worcester  State  does  not  even  specify  "elderly".    The  same 
is  true  of  the  private  colleges  in  the  Central  Region;  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  expects  a  larger  proportion  of  "Older"  people 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Northeast  Region 

The  private  colleges  in  the  Northeast  Region  do  not  mention  the 
elderly  at  all  as  a  potential  or  actual  clientele  group.  However, 
several  public  insitutions  see  them  as  an  important  group.  Middlesex 
Community  College  is  planning  two  programs  concerning  the  elderly  and 
aging:    "Elderly  Affairs"  to  begin  in  September  1974  and  "Pre-retirement" 
for  1975.    Northern  Essex  Community  College  cites  the  elderly  as 
needing  continuing  education  and  being  a  group  whose  needs  are  not 
being  met.    A  Spring  Workshop  called  "Retirement  Studio"  was  planned 
for  Spring  1973.    It  was  designed  to  open  up  the  resources  of  the 
college  to  everyone  of  retirement  age  in  the  community.  Needlework 
and  whittling  courses  were  offered.    Northern  Essex  Community  College 
expects  that  courses  will  be  planned  by  and  for  the  elderly  and  is 
making  a  strong  effort  to  encourage  the  elderly  to  participate  in  its 
courses,  believing  that  fear  of  college  and  fear  of  education  is  what 
inhibits  elderly  people  from  enrolling  in  continuing  education  courses. 

North  Shore  Community  College  has  88  people  over  65  in  its  contin- 
uing education  program,  yet  the  college  believes  that  the  only  clientele 
group  not  yet  reached  to  its  fullest  is  the  elderly.    Courses,  projects 
and  workshops  are  being  designed.    These  are  noncredit  programs  and 
include  personal  typing,  speedwriting,  woodworking,  basic  office 
procedures,  A. V.  techniques,  income  tax  preparation,  fashion  grooming, 
and  lip  reading.    North  Shore  also  will  have  personal  and  academic 
counseling  for  the  elderly  available  free  of  charge  as  well  as  a 
retirement  center  with  retirees  for  lecturers. 

In  April  1973,  North  Shore  Community  College  held  a  conference  for 
older  Americans  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
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in  the  area  and  with  the  hope  of  improving  the  relationship  between 
the  College  and  older  Americans .    As  a  result  of  the  conference,  an 
advisory  committee  of  senior  citizens  is  being  formed  and  a  senior 
citizen  will  be  hired  to  coordinate  continuing  education  programs  for 
senior  citizens.    At  the  conference,  they  requested  courses  such  as 
psychology  of  aging,  nutrition,  self-defense,  sex  over  sixty,  sign 
language  foT  the  deaf,  social  security,  wills  and  estate  planning, 
personal  grooming,  high  school  equivalency,  and  seminars  on  housing. 
It  was  clear  at  this  conference  that  the  elderly  do  not  want  to  be^ 
considered  to  be  any  different  from  anyone  else  and  they  want  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them. 

Southeast  Region 

Of  the  Southeast  Region  public  colleges,  Massasoit  Community  College 
seems  particularly  concerned  with  the  elderly  in  its  continuing  educa- 
tion program.    They  have  a  new  program  planned  entitled  "Elderly" 
which  will  be  offered  because  of  need  of  better  trained  personnel  to 
work  with  the  elderly,  and  because  they  see  the  value  of  utilizing  the 
elderly  as  research  personnel.    In  the  fall  of  1973,  Massasoit's  contin- 
uing education  division  plans  to  undertake  a  cooperative  venture  with 
the  city  of  Brockton  which  will  be  for  thr  training  of  service  personnel 
and  the  elderly  in  order  to  utilize  existing  human  resources.  The 
city  of  Brockton  established  that  there  was  a  need  for  educational 
service  to  the  elderly  and  plans  are  underway  to  develop  a  program  to 
meet  the  various  needs  . 

In  the  private  colleges  in  the  Southeast  Region,  Dean  Junior 
College  offers  a  special  program  in  "Creative  Retirement"  free  of 
charge  for  the  elderly.    There  are  now  52  enrolled  in  this  continuing 
education  program. 

Boston  Region 

In  the  largest  region,  only  a  few  schools  expressed  specific 
interest  in  the  elderly  as  a  clientele  group.    Massachusetts  Bay 
Community  College  is  planning  an  Elderly  Affairs  program  (Gerontology) 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Elderly  Affairs,  Boston  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Community  College  System.    It  will  start  in  the 
fall  of  1973.  U. /Mass. -Boston    and  Regis  College  plan  to  increase 
services  to  the  elderly.    Regis  hopes  to  provide  seminars  and  work- 
shops for  older  clientele.    Quincy  Junior  College  reports  some  aged 
students  but  cite  the  aged  as  a  target  audience.    They  hope  that 
with  the  expected  merger  of  Quincy  Junior  College  with  the  planned 
South  Shore  Community  College,  the  scope  of  community  service  will 
be  broadened  to  include  more  participation  by  the  elderly. 

Proprietary  and  Independent  Institutions. 

Of  the  Proprietary  and  Independent  institutions  of  postsecbndary 
education  which  responded,  only  the  Hickox  School  has  students  over 
the  age  of  65.    Both  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  have  students  up  to  the 
age  of  65.    However,  Proprietary  and  Independent  institutions  are 
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often  specialized  and  career-oriented,  and  have  a  relatively  young 
clientele. 

Adult  Education  Centers 

The  adult  education  centers  offer  much  more  to  the  elderly  than 
do  the  proprietary  and  independent  institutions.    Their  courses  are 
more  general  and  less  career-oriented,  and  therefore  appeal  to  the 
person  taking  them  for  personal  development  or  interest. 

Of  the  adult  education  centers  in  the  Western  Region,  both  the 
Greenfield  Public  Schools  and  the  Amherst -Pelh am  Regional  School 
District  have  senior  citizens  enrolled 

In  the  Central  Region,  the  Lynn  Evening  School  for  Adult  Education 
offers  "Arts  and  Crafts"  and  "Family  and  Personal  Skills"  programs  for 
retirees.    They  feel  that  there  is  competition  for  these  programs  from 
the  Senior  Citizens  group.    There  is  some  cooperation  with  North  Shore 
Community  College  in  these  programs.    The  Swampscott  Schools  offer 
courses  to  people  over  65  free  of  charge.    The  North  Reading  Public 
Schools  have  students  ranging  in  age  from  their  2Q*s  to  their  70's. 

Of  those  who  responded  to  this  inquiry,  one  in  the  Southeast  Region 
mentioned  having  senior  citizens  taking  their  courses.    The  Hingham 
Public  Schools  in  this  region  offer  a  course  in  retirement  planning 
and  investments  for  older  people. 

The  adult  education  centers  in  the  Boston  Region  seem  to  consider 
the  elderly  an  important  group.    The  Lincoln-Sudbury  Middle  School  has 
retired  people  as  students;  the  Canton  Public  Schools  hope  to  have 
more  courses  for  the  elderly;  the  Winthrop  Center  for  Adult  Education 
has  students  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  9Q;  the  Weymouth  Evening 
School  has  programs  dealing  with  family  and  personal  skills  for  senior 
citizens . 
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III.C.2.  Women 


Degree-granting  Institutions 


Western  Region 

In  this  region,  public  colleges  express  more  of  an  interest  in  special 
programs  for  women  than  the  private  colleges.    Greenfield  C.C.  has  several 
Special  Programs  in  Continuing  Education  designed  for  women.  These 
Evening  Courses  include:    courses  for  WIN  mothers  in  GED  and  typing 
(upgrading-  skills);  a  mechanics  workshop  for  community  women;  workshops 
in  interior  decorating,  cooking,  home  art,  and  crocheting  for  homemakers; 
self-improvement  for  enrichment.    Almost  half  of  the  Continuing  Education 
students  at  Greenfield  are  women. 

Holyoke  C.C.  offers  courses  in  Secretarial  Studies  for  women  entering 
or  reentering  the  field,  and  for  those  presently  working  and  interested 
in  advancement.    Holyoke  is  planning  to  institute  a  program  in  continuing 
education  for  nurses  which  will  offer  diploma  school  graduates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  credits  toward  an  associate  or  bachelor's  degree.    As  a 
first  step  in  this  plan,  a  course  in  "Interpersonal  Relations  in  Nursing" 
was  offered  in  Spring  1975.    At  present  about  one-third  of  the  Continuing 
Education  student  body  are  women.    In  addition,  the  Continuing  Education 
program  hopes  to  reach  more  women  in  the  future  by  allowing  for  credit 
by  examination  and  by  offering  courses  by  cable  T.V.    The  college  also 
hopes  to  enroll  more  women  as  part-time  students  in  career  programs  in 
its  day  courses  in  the  coming  years. 

Springfield  Technical  C.C.  offers  two  special  programs  of  interest 
to  women:    1)  Early  Childhood  Seminar  for  those  who  are  working  with 
children,  and  2)  Core  Nursing  Program  which  offers  college  credit  to  student 
nurses  at  Springfield  Hospital.  ' 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  both  Continuing  Edu- 
cation for  Women  and  Everywoman's  Center  have  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  women.    Everywoman's  Center  is  a  collaborative  service  of  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  the  Counseling  Center,  and  the  Office 
of  Community  Development  and  Human  Relations.    Among  the  services  currently 
provided  by  the  Center  are:    Project  Self,  a  series  of  non-credit  support 
groups  and  workshops  on  topics  such  as  history  of  women,  creative  expression, 
personal  growth;  local  community  workshops  (largely  vocational)  for  women 
not  able  to  attend  workshops  on  cappus;  creation  of  support  groups  for 
women,  according  to  interests  and  life  situation;  academic,  vocational 
and  personal  counseling;  a  program  for  non-professional  university  staff 
women  including  skills  courses,  crafts  workshops,  auto  mechanics  workshop, 
educational  opportunities  workshops  and  a  noontime  general  awareness 
lecture  series.    Other  activities  of  the  Center  include  special  conferences, 
such  as  the  one  held  for  one  week  in  January  1973,  which  offer  short 
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workshops,  lectures  by  outside  speakers,  films  and  discussion  groups. 
The  Center  provides  day  care  services  for  children  of  participants. 

The  newly  created  Continuing  Education  for  Women  oversees  all  women's 
programs  in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.    Projected  plans  include 
the  development  of  a  compensatory  reading  and  writing  course  for  women; 
creation  of  an  apprentice  program;  creation  of  a  Department  of  Feminist 
Studies  *t  the  University  (this  proposal  is  currently  being  studied  by  the 
Feminist  Studies  Committee);  a  scholarship  fund  which  would  provide  financial 
aid  to  women  wishing  to  participate  in  continuing  education  activities. 

Bay  Path  Junior  College  is  the  only  private  institution  in  this 
region  which  reported  any  concern  for  special  programs  or  courses  for 
women.    Bay  Path  has  no  continuing  education  at  present,  but  has  planned 
to  institute  a  continuing  education  program  for  community  women.    Based  on 
the  interests  expressed  by  women  in  the  community,  the  projected  program 
will  include  a  liberal  arts  program  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree, 
and  Child  Study  and  Mental  Health  Associate  Programs  both  leading  to  an 
Associate  of  Science  degree. 

Central  Region  I 

Very  few  of  the  institutions  in  this  region  have  created  or  are 
planning  to  create  special  programs  for  women.    Mt.  Wachusett  Community 
College,  the  only  public  institution  in  this  region  which  reported 
any  steps  in  this  direction,  is  planning  for  a  day  care  center  on 
campus  for  children  of  students. 

Two  private  institutions,  Assumption  College  and  Clark  University, 
offer  several  courses  of  interest  to  women.    At  Assumption,  an  Abnormal 
Psychology  course  is  offend,  at  no  charge,  to  disadvantaged  mothers  and 
professionals  working  together  in  Head  Start  programs.    Clark's  Mini 
Program,  a  series  of  non-credit  workshops  and  courses  given  during  the 
three  week  semester  break,  offers  two  courses  on  the  subject  of  women: 
"The  Psychology  of  Women"  and  "Women's  Liberation". 

Nortneast  Region 

All  of  the  schools  in  this  region  which  offer  special  programs 
or  services  to  women  are  public.    North  Shore  Community  College, 
through  its  Community  Service  Division,  offers  several  noncredit  work- 
shops for  women:  "Images  of  Women  in  Literature"  and  "Women's  Career 
Exploration  and  Planning":    The  latter,  a  seven-week  program  given  in 
both  Fall  1972  and  Spring  1973,  offers  women  the  opportunity  to  set 
employment  goals  and  to  create  plans  for  reaching  tl.ese  goals.  A 
similar  one-day  workship  was  offered  in  Spring  1972;  the  objective 
was  to  acquaint  women  with  educational  and  employment  opportunities 
in  the  North  Shore  area.    In  May  1973  the  college  sponsored  a  "Contem- 
porary Women's  Lecture  Series,"  held  at  che  local  shopping  center,  ihe 
three  lectures  centered  on  the  issures  of  women's  roles  in  American 
society.    Most  of  the  women  who  attended  the  lectures  were  house- 
wives interested  in  reevaluating  their  roles,  or  seeking  information 
on  current  trends  among  American  women  with  respect  to  changing  roles. 
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At  Northern  Essex  Community  College,  "New  Directions  for  Women" 
was  a  series  of  five  discussion  workshops  offered  in  Spring  1973. 
Workshop  participants  assessed  their  skills,  talents  and  availability 
for  return  to  school  or  work,  and  examined  career  training  programs  and 
other  creative  job  possibilities.    In  February  1973,  a  one-day  "Con- 
ference for  Women'"  was  jointly  sponsored  by  Northern  Essex  and  the 
Andover  Women's  Center.    The  conference  dealt  with  issues  and  problems 
of  doubling  as  a  wife-mother/student-worker--getting  into  college, 
finding  a  job,  job  training  opportunities  for  women,  age  consider- 
ations, scheduling  time,  the  low  prestige  of  volunteer  work.  In 
addition  to  these  workshops,  a  credit  course  in  "Women  in  Literature 
and  Life"  is  offered. 

Following  the  model  pioneered  by  Northeastern  University  with  its 
adult  day  programs  for  women,  Northern  Essex  intends  to  offer  more 
part-time  programs  with  more  flexible  hours  to  accomodate  the  needs 
of  housewives  and  mothers.    Both  Northern  Essex  and  North  Shore  are 
planning  day  care  services  for  children  and  students. 

Forty  percent  (40%)  of  the  continuing  education  enrollment  at 
Middlesex  Community  College  are  middle  class  women,  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  SO,  seeking  training  and  credentials  for  professional  work. 
Accordingly,  several  Special  Programs  designed  to  meet  these  needs  have 
been  created.    The  Social  Work  Associate  program  trains  suburban  house- 
wives to  work  as  paraprofessional  aides  to  social  workers.  Graduates 
of  this  program  receive  a  certificate.    A  similar  program,  in  Early 
Childhood  Education,  trains  women  to  work  as  assistant  teachers  in 
nurseries  and  day  care  centers.    Graduates  of  this  program  are  also 
awarded  certificates.    The  Women's  Opportunity  Research  Center  offers 
vocational  and  educational  guidance  to  women  of  all  economic  classes. 
Services  provided  by  the  WORC  include:  counseling,  testing,  speakers 
bureau,  clearinghouse  on  community  agencies  and  resources,  information 
distribution,  M.C.C.  Job  Bank,  exchange  of  volunteer  work  for  iM.C.C. 
Continuing  Education  course  tuition,  news  column.    WORC  courses  and  work- 
shops cover  the  following  areas:    self  identification;  study  and  job 
application  skills;  education;  part-time  work;  health,  business  and  human 
service  careers;  leadership  training;  women  in  history  and  literature. 
Similarly,  the  Opportunity  Open  House  provides  resources  for  women  to 
explore  the  full  dimension  of  educational,  employment  and  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities.. 

Salem  State  College  has  two  Special  Programs  of  interest  to  women. 
The  Day  Care  Training  Institute,  under  HEW,  provides  professional  training 
for  welfare  mothers  in  the  area  of  child  care.    The  Service  Program  for 
Salem  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  offers  college  level  study  in  liberal 
arts  for  prosepctive  registered  nurses. 
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Southeast  Region 

Bristol  Community  College  offers  a  Bi-lingual  Secretary  Program  for 
immigrants  to  develop  typing  and  shorthand  skills.    Both  Bristol  and  Cape 
Cod  Community  Colleges  are  planning  to  institute  day  care  centers  for 
children  of  students.    Massasoit  Community  College  offers  a  program  in 
Child  Care  to  develop  and  upgrade  educational  personnel  and  community 
awareness.    A  "Women's  Conference  on  Occupations  and  Education"  was  held 
in  Spring  1973.    Speakers  and  workshops  dealt  with  such  topics  as  "Being 
a  Housewife  and  Having  a  Career  Too!"  "Job  Opportunities  in  the  Greater 
Brockton  Area,"  "Educational  Opportunities  in  the  Area,"  "A  Time  to  Voice 
Your  Needs."   The  conference  was  open  to  anyone  from  the  community. 

Boston  Region 

Educational  opportunities  for  women  in  the  Boston  area  are  more 
extensive  than  in  any  other  region.    The  following  institutions  and 
groups  reported  activities  or  programs  designed  specifically  to  meet  the 
part-time  or  continuing  education  needs  of  women. 

All  but  one  of  the  students  in  Garland  Junior  College's  part-time 
co-op  program  are  women  in  their  early  20 's  to  mid-40 's.    Students  in 
the  program  are  trained  to  be  family  change  agents;  general  education  courses 
are  taken  at  Garland,  early  childhood  cou:rses  at  Wheelock,  and  specialized 
training  is  provided  by  medical  personnel  at  the  Columbia  Point  Health 
Center.    Students  receive  an  Associate  of  Science  degree  from  Garland. 
Garland  hopes  to  provide  other  part-time  career-oriented  programs  for  mature 
women.    Although  the  school  would  like  to  attract  women  from  low  income 
families,  financial  aid  resources  are  scant.    Such  new  programs,  then,  would 
most  likely  appeal  to  more  affluent  women.    In  addition,  future  plans, 
dependent  largely  on  available  funds,  include  provision  of  individual  and 
group  counseling  and  day  care  services. 

Special  continuing  education  programs  at  Lesley  rollege  include: 
a  "Child  Growth  and  Development"  course  for  Central  S  -100I  mothers;  college 
credit  courses  for  paraprofessional  groups  including  Boston  teacher  aides 
and  Title  I  mothers. 

The  Continuing  Education  program  at  Jackson  College,  Tufts  offers 
a  BA  degree  in  Liberal  Arts  to  urban  and  suburban  women  who  have  had 
coiraunity  or  work  experience.    Fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  women  are  urban, 
low- income  women  on  scholarship.    The  other  fifty  percent  are  middle 
class,  predominantly  suburban.    Also  at  Tufts,  the  College  of  Special  Studies 
Continuing  Education  program  offers  courses  in  education.    Most  of  the 
students  are  white,  middle  class  women,  with  families  (average  age:  35) 
seeking  a  degree  in  teaching.    The  program  grants  a  BS  in  Education. 

The  Wheelock  College  Continuing  Education  program  offers  several 
Special  Programs  for  women.    The  Supplementary  Training  Program  offers 
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paraprofessional  community  .workers  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
careers  and  increase  their  on-the-job  competencies.    Students  in  the  program 
work  m  Cambridge,  Lynn  and  Brockton  Headstart  Programs,  Cambridge 
Follow-Through,  and  selected  day  care  centers  in  Boston.  Ninety-five 
percent  (95%)  of  the  students  are  women,  50%  are  black,  and  all  are 
poor.    They  are  all  interested  in  working  with  children,  follow  the  same 
course  of  study,  and  receive  continuous  counseling.    The  Division  of 
Employment  Security  has  contracted  with  Wheelock  to  provide  courses  for 
approximately  IS  WIN  mothers.    The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  open  job 
opportunitu  options  for  low-income  women.    Because  Wheelock  is  not  able  to 
provide  large  financial  aid  grants  to  students.    Many  of  their  low  income 
clientele  come  to  Wheelock  through  government  funded  programs. 

At  Boston  University's  Metropolitan  College  courses  are  offered  in 
History  of  Women  in  the  U.S."  and  -Psychology  of  Women . 1 1    The  School  of 
Social  tvork  at  Boston  University  has  a.  part-time  program  for  married  women; 
a  master  s  degree  can  be  earned  in  2-3  years  of  part-time  study  and  one 
full-time  year. 

The  Open  College  at  Pine  Manor  Junior  College  is  a  continuing  education 
program  for  women  who  wish  to  begin  or  resume  their  education.    Open  College 
students  can  enroll  in  regular  undergraduate  courses  for  full  credit;  in 
addition,  they  may  choose  to  elect  full  credit  liberal  arts  seminars 
created  for  Open  College  students.    There  are  no  admission  requirements 
for  seminars,  but  Open  College  students  must  meet  requirements  and  pre- 
requisites for  regular  college  curriculum  courses.    Educational  counseling 
and  testing  facilities  are  available.    One  positive  outcome  of  the  pilot 
year  of  Open  College  was  nixed  age  classes;  that  is,  mature  women  from 
the  Open  College  and  young  women  from  the  Junior  College  taking  the  same 
courses.    Based  on  these  results,  the  Open  College  has  received  a  $30, COO 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  produce  recommenda- 
tions for  "mixed  age"  education. 

Harvard  University  Extension  offers  two  special  courses  of  interest 
to  women  working  in  day  care:  a  "Practicum  in  Day  Care"  and  "Management 
and  Administration  in  Day  Care  Centers."    In  addition,  a  course  in 
"Women  in  Literature"  is  offered. 

The  Radcliffe  Institute  provides  a  number  of  educational  services 
for  women.    The  Program  for  Independent  Study  offers  part-time  fellowships 
to  gifted  and  qualified  women  who  wish  to  pursue  research  or  other  acti- 
vity in  their  fields.    The  Program  for  Women  in  Medicine  offers  part-time 
support  to  women  physicians  interested  in  completing  their  training  or 
pursuing  specific  interests,  but  unable  to  meet  the  rigorous  time  demands 
of  full-time  hospital  duty.    A  third  fellowship  program  is  open  to  women 
enrolled  part-time  in  graduate  degree  programs  in  institutions  in  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts.    Stipends  can  be  used  for  tuition,  books 
or  child  care.    The  Radcliffe  Seminars  offer  courses  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  and  are  directed  primarily  to  college  graduates  or  women 
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with  comparable  interests  and  experience.    Over  the  past  few  years  a 
trend  away  from  academics  toward  vocational  interests  has  been  noted  in 
the  motivation  of  Seminar  students.    Certain  Seminar  courses  may  be  taken 
for  undergraduate  credit  toward  the  Harvard  AB  in  Extension  Studies.  Two 
programs  within  the  Semi  mars  are  geared  to  professional  training.  The 
first  is  a  program  in  environmental  and  landscape  design.    The  second, 
consisting  of  four  courses  in  the  field  of  day  care,  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health.    Students  who  complete  this  special 
program  are  qualified  to  teach  in  or  administer  licensed  day  care  centers. 
The  Guidance  Laboratory  provides  counseling  services  to  women  in  the  Boston 
area  who  are  interested  in  resuming  study,  working  part-time,  or  developing 
new  interests.    Counseling  is  available  to  women  not  otherwise  connected 
with  the  Institute.    In  addition  to  offering  seminars  in  child  care  and 
development,  the  Institute  has  assumed  budgetary  responsibility  for  the 
three  day  care  centers  established  by  Radcliffe  College  in  1970. 

In  its  latest  statement  on  Continuing  Education  for  women,  Suffolk 
University  invites  mature  women  to  apply  for  admission  to  day  courses  on 
a  part-time  basis.    The  objectives  of  the  part-time  program  are  to  provide 
preparation  for  professional  careers  and  to  provide  refresher  courses  for 
women  whose  formal  education  has  become  dated  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
a  new  career.    Several  courses  are  now  offered  on  topics  such  as  "Thinking 
About  Women,"  "Psychology  of  Women,"  and  "Women  in  Contemporary  Society." 
Counseling  services  are  provided  by  the  Admissions  Office,  the  Transfer 
Student  Counselor,  the  Department  of  Psychological  Services,  the  Committee 
on  Continuing  Education  for  Women,  and  faculty  Advisors.    Mature  women  may 
take  day  credit  courses  at  a  prorated  tuition  charge. 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  at  Newton  College  offers  women 
opportunities  to  enroll  in  the  regular  undergraduate  program  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  to  take  one  course  for  credit  or  personal  enjoyment,  to  enroll 
in  a  six  week,  one  day /week  seminar,  or  to  audit  a  course.    One  particular 
course  of  special  interest  to  women  is  a  study-internship  program  "Women 
in  Political  and  Governmental  Careers."    For  the  first  two  months,  parti- 
cipants engage  in  intensive  seminars  which  focus  on  the  complex  problems 
at  all  three  levels  of  government.    The  following  four  months  (16  hours/week) 
is  spent  in  field  work  at  various  government  agencies  or  with  state  legis- 
lators.   The  program  is  designed  to  educate  women  in  the  intricacies  and 
realities  of  the  political  world,  and  to  expose  them  to  job  possibilities. 

Community  Centers 

The  Study  Group  on  Continuing  Education  for  Urban  Women  was  established 
in  1971  under  a  one  year  grant  from  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Women's  Action  Alliance  and  in  cooperation  with 
Tufts  University.    The  objectives  of  the  study  group  were  to  identify 
the  higher  education  needs  of  inner-city  women,  to  evaluate  existing 
programs  in  the  light  of  these  needs,  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  more  responsive  opportunities  for  such  women  in 
the  Boston  area.    The  attempt  was  made  to  involve  a  wide 
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range  of  Boston-area  institutions  in  dealing  with  these  problems.  The 
results  of  the  study  have  been  articulated  in  a  paper  by  the  director  of 
the  study  group,  Suzanne  Lipsky,  entitled  "Inner  City  Women  and  Higher 
Education:    An  Overview  of  the  Work  of  the  Boston  Study  Group  on  Continuing 
Education  for  Urban  Women."    At  a  recent  conference  of  the  Study  Group 
held  at  Boston  University,  several  plans  were  made  to  insure  the  development 
of  educational  programs  and  services  for  inner  city  women.    The  Women's 
Inner  City  Resource  Service  has  been  established  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
and  advocate  for  women  wishing  to  go  to  college.    A  council  on  higher 
education  for  urban  women,  comprised  of  college  administrators  and  other 
influential  persons,  is  able  to  serve  as  a  "foot  in  the  door"  in  aiding 
urban  women  who  seek  admission  to  educational  programs.    Finally,  the 
conference  sanctioned  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a  directory  of 
educational  programs  presently  available  to  urban  women. 

The  Newton  Community  Service  Center  offered,  in  Spring  1973,  a  one- 
day  workshop  "Conference  for  Women."    The  workshops  covered  such  topics  as: 
"Choice  of  New  Career,"  "The  Identity  Crisis,"  "Going  Back  to  School," 
"Creative  Vr lunteering,"  "Job  Market  in  Health  and  Social  Services,"  "Child 
Care  and  Managing  the  Family,"  "Interviewing  and  Resume  Writing."    Such  a 
wide  variety  of  workshop  topics  appeals  to  women  with  varying  concerns 
and  needs. 

The  Adult  Education  Centers  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  offer  several 
courses  of  interest  to  women.    At  the  Boston  Center,  "Topics  at  a  Town 
House,"  a  lecture  and  panel  series,  sponsored  two  events;  one  on  "What 
Women  Want"  with  representatives  of  different  women's  organizations,  and 
the  second,  "Should  a  Girl's  Education  be  Different  from  a  Boy's?"'  Two 
courses,  "Emerging  Sex  Roles"  and  "Masculine -Feminine  Images  in  Contem- 
porary Literature"  are  also  offered.    At  the  Cambridge  Center  the 
following  courses  are  offered:    "The  Changing  Consciousness  of  Women- 
Liberation  How?"    "On  Being  a  Woman,"  "Liberation:    Who's  Doing  What  to 
Whom?"  and  "Metamorphosis  of £ve."   The  Cambridge  YWCA  offers  courses 
for  women  only. 

Conclusion 

Many  institutions  across  the  state  offer  educational  opportunities 
and  supportive  services  to  women.    At  many  schools  however,  academic  and 
training  programs  designed  specifically  for  women  are  in  those  fields 
which  have  been  traditionally  women's  fields—education,  social  work,  nursing 
office  work.    Professional  training  programs  in  business,  law,  medicine,  and 
academic  fields,  and  vocational  training  in  the  trades  are  almost  non-exist- 
ent.   At  other  schools,  supportive  services,  such  as  those  mentioned  above, 
one-dav  workahoDS  and  conferences,  and  non-credit  personal  interest  course*, 

comprise  the  "women's"  programs.    These  trends  raise  questions  as  to  whether 
institutions  are  prepared  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  to 
both  men  and  women,  or  whether  the  programs  currently  being  offered  are 
channelling  women  into  traditional  roles  and  occupations. 
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III.C.3.  Disadvantaged 


Degree-granting  Institutions 
Western  Region 

All  of  the  institutions  in  this  region  which  reported  programs  and 
services  for  the  disadvantaged  are  public.    Greenfield  Community  College 
offers  two  free  continuing  education  courses  for  disadvantaged  students: 
1)  General  Equivalency  Diploma  preparation  for  WIN  mothers  and  non-high 
school  graduates,  and  2)  new  skill  training  in  typing  for  WIN  mothers. 
The  college  would  like  to  offer  more  vocational  and  occupational  courses 
for  the  unemployed  and  under-employed  in  the  future. 

Holyoke  Community  College  offers  several  special  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students.    The  Community  Service  Aide  Program,  in  conjunction 
with  Holyoke  Model  Cities,  provides  paraprofessional  training  in  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  disadvantaged  community  for  employees  of 
community  agencies.    A  second  program  trains  local  housing  project 
residents  to  operate  their  own  resource  center.    A  new  program  in  Corrections 
offers  two  courses,  "Correctional  Counseling"  and  "Probation  and  Parole," 
to  Berkshire  County  Correctional  personnel.    The  Title  III  Audio  Tutorial 
is  another  program  listed  by  Holyoke  Mto  train  disadv advantaged  students." 
The  college  would  like  to  reach  more  members  of  the  Spanish  and  minority 
communities,  through  the  use  of  Cable  TV  courses  and  credit  by  examination; 
extension  of  services  into  these  communities  is  limited,  however,  at  present 
by  lack  of  funds. 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College  reports  two  special  programs 
for  their  disadvantaged  students.    The  Student  Development  Program  is 
designed  for  students  who  need  further  academic  assistance  to  develop 
college- level  skills  in  Math,  Reading  and  Science.    The  Special  Student 
Services  program,  to  begin  in  July  1973,  will  offer  counseling,  modular 
skill  courses,  and  "English  as  a  Second  Language." 

Two  programs  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  are 
designed  specifically  for  disadvantaged  students.    The  Career  Opportunities 
Program  is  available  to  off-campus  minority  groups  in  COP  areas --Worcester, 
Springfield,  Brooklyn --who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  study  at  the 
col  lege- level.    Students  work  at  field  sites  and  take  courses  through 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  toward  a  BS  in  Education.    Support  services 
are  provided  by  a  number  of  agencies,  including  Model  Cities,  Welfare, 
Headstart,  and  Titles  I,  IV,  VI,  VII.    The  New  Careers  Training  program 
(Typing  I)  offers  on-the-job  training  in  typing  and  stenography  for  under- 
employed persons  seeking  paraprofessional  positions. 
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Central  Reeion 


Quinsigamond  Community  College  reports  a  number  of  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students  offered  through  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
and  Community  Service.    Courses  in  "English  as  a  Second  Language,"  "English 
Communication  Skills,"  and  "Science  of  the  Physical  Earth"  have  been 
prepared  as  a  package  for  students  in  the  Career  Opportunities  Program, 
tarly  Childhood  Education  courses  are  given  for  the  Headstart  Public 
Service  Careers  Program.    Special  counseling  is  available  for  recipients 
of  federal  aid  under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act.    "S-ALL"  is  a  communi-y 
service  program  designed  to  "upgrade  and  educate  groups  of  disadvantaged 
students... with  the  full  cooperation  of  the'evening  and  summer  division  of 
our  Center."    In  addition  to  the  programs  described  above,  Quinsigamond 
has  contracted  with  agencies  (Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  Headstart, 
Career  Opportunities  Program)  to  offer  courses  in  "Early  Childhood," 
Public  Health,"  "Group  Dynamics,"  "Principles  of  Social  Work,"  and 
Community  Resources."    The  courses  are  designed  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  employees  of  these  agencies.    Several  of  the  courses  meet  on  agency 
premises.    Despite  the  variety  of  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons, 
Quinsigamond  argues  that  it  is  not  really  reaching  the  disadvantaged,  delin- 
quent, and  Spanish-speaking  segments  of  the  community,  and  that  until  new 
funding  sources  become  available,  services  to  special  clientele  will  be 
limited.  r 


The  Worcester  Consortium  for  Higher  Education  is  a  collection  of 
cooperating  colleges,  libraries,  museums,  centers,  and  groups  in  the  Worcester 
area.    Responding  to  the  influx  of  Spanish-speaking  children  into  the  Worcester 
Public  Schools,  the  Consortium  created  the  Hispanic  Aid  Project,  through  which 
member  colleges  give  courses  in  functional  Spanish  to  public  school  teachers. 

Framingham  State  College  has  instituted  a  training  program  for  prisoners 
in  cooperation  with  Norfolk  State  Prison.    Prisoners  who  are  to  be  parolled 
within  eighteen  months  are  trained  as  Human  Service  Technicians  at  Mefield 
State  Hospital.    Courses  in  this  program  are  given  through  Fracingham  State 
College. 

A  course  in  "Interpersonal  Relations,"  in  Teams  for  Learning  program  at 
Worcester  State  College  is  given  at  the  request  of  the  Career  Opportunities 
Program  Administrator  and  Title  I  Director  in  Worcester.    The  course  is  designed 
to  help  teachers,  aides  and  administrators  better  understand  their  roles 
in  the  total  educational  program.    Several  credit  courses,  requested  by  the 
administration  of  Head  Start,  are  offered  to  Head  Start  personnel.  These 
include  "Training  Workshop  for  Child  Development,"  "Child  Psychology," 
and  "Creative  Arts  for  Young  Children." 

Assumption  College,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Child  Study  Program, 
offers  a  course  in  "Abnormal  Psychology"  for  disadvantaged  mothers  and 
professionals  working  together  in  the  Head  Start  Program.    A  three-day 
workshop  in  Early  Childhood  Development,  for  disadvantaged  persons  training 
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to  become  teachers1  aides  in  the  Worcester  School  System,  was  held  in  December 
1971.    In  addition,  in  1972  Assumption  Col  lege fs  Institute  for  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  held  three  conferences  for  professionals  working 
with  disadvantaged  clients.    The  topics  of  the  conferences  were:  MCooperative 
Planning  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  for  Disabled  Public  Assis- 
tance Recipients ,M  "Occupational  Information  and  Placement/1  and  'Training 
Institute  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Alcoholic/1 

Clark  University  reports  that  it  has  failed  to  attract  minority  and 
low- income  students,  perhaps  due  to  the  academic  nature  of  its  programs  and 
the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  them.    Off  campus  locations,  such 
as  storefronts,  churches,  neighborhood  centers,  jails;  and  new  techniques, 
such  as  videotapes,  films,  closed  circuit  TV,  cassettes,  would  enable  Clark 
to  reach  into  the  ghetto,  and  bring  the  university  to  the  residents.  The 
major  obstacle  to  implementing  this  approach  is  the  funding  necessary  for 
equipment,  salaries  and  scholarships. 

Southeast  Region 

The  three  community  colleges  in  this  region—Bristol,  Cape  Cod,  and 
Massasoit  —  which  reported  continuing  education  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students  all  offer  GED  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  attain  a  high  school 
diploma.    Both  Bristol  and  Massasoit  offer  "English  as  a  Second  Language11  — 
Bristol  to  Portuguese  inmigrants,  and  Massasoit  to  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
inmigrants.    Bristol  also  has  a  Bilingual  Secretary  Program  for  disadvantaged 
immigrants  who  wish  to  develop  secretarial  skills.    Massasoit  has  a  number 
of  programs  in  addition  to  those  noted  above.    The  New  Careers  Program,  the 
result  of  contracts  between  the  college  and  social  service  agencies,  fulfills 
the  educational  needs  of  local  agencies.    The  Human  Resources  Social  Service 
Program,  an  outgrowth  of  New  Careers,  trains  disadvantaged  persons  to  work 
as  Social  Welfare  Assistants.    The  Self -Development  Program  for  low-income 
students  is  designed  to  increase  student  awareness  of  educational  and  job 
options  and  requirements  and  to  aid  them  in  undertaking  self-directed  study* 
Consumer  Education  and  income  tax  preparation  course  are  available  to 
disadvantaged  students.    A  course  in  secretarial  and  stenographic  skills  is 
offered  to  handicapped  persons.    In  addition,  tutorial  assistance  is  available 
to  students  having  difficulty  with  their  studies. 

The  only  private  institution  to  report  any  special  program  for  disadvantaged 
students  was  Dean  Junior  College  which  will  be  instituting  a  GED  Program  in 
Fall  1974. 

Northeast  Region 

The  two  colleges  in  this  region  reporting  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
were  Northern  Essex  Community  College  and  Middlesex  Community  College. 
Northern  Essex  gives  courses  in  "Child  Psychology/1  "Surveying,"  "Introduction 
to  Library  Science      "Adolescent  Psychology,"  "Conversational  Spanish," 
and  ''Shorthand,"  to  participants  in  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  Program. 
A  GED  preparation  course  and  several  courses  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 
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are  also  offered.    Students  may  take  "Intensive  ESL"  five  days/week  for  three 
hours  each  day,  or  "Minimum  Level  ESL"  two  days/week  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  each  day.    Similar  to  other  community  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth, 
Northern  Essex  reports  that  it  is  not  adequately  serving  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  Spanish-speaking  community  and  would  like  to  prove  that  a  community 
college  is  open  to  nil  "regardless  of  ability  to  pay"  by  providing  financial 
aid  to  students.    However,  aS  in  the  cases  of  other  schools  mentioned  above, 
funds  are  not,  at  present,  available  for  these  purposes. 

Thirty  percent  (30*)  of  the  Continuing  Education  Clientele  at  Middlesex 
Community  College  are  poor  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  enrolleu  in  courses 
contracted  by  community  agencies.    Paraprofessional  training  in  Human 
Servic  s  is  offered  through  New  Careers  and  Model  Cities  in  Lowell,  the 
Cambridge  Community  Learning  Center,  and  Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development.    Training  in  Early  Childhood  Education  is  offered  through 
Head  Start  programs  in  Cambridge  and  Lowell.    The  Youth  Services  program 
provides  guidance  to  school  dropouts  and  court -judged  juvenile  delinquents. 
Despite  the  fact  that  470  students  are  involved  in  these  programs,  Middlesex 
reports  that  it  is  not  adequately  reaching  special  clientele,  perhaps  because 
tuition  for  their  continuing  education  courses  is  too  high. 

Boston  Region 

Two  public  institutions  in  Boston  report  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students.    Boston  State  College  has  two  bilingual  programs:  "English  as  a 
Second  Language,"  given  in  Cambridge  and  Jamaica  Plain,  is  designed  to 
equip  Spanish-speaking  students  with  enough  English  to  "cope  with  the  business 
of  everyday  life."    The  course  in  "Spanish  GEO  and  English  Preparation" 
prepares  students  to  take  the  GED  examination  ii  Spanish  and  to  go  on  in 
developing  English  skills.    The  "GED  for  Adults"  course  provides  students 
with  sufficient  skills  to  pass  the  GED  examination.    The  purpose  of  the  Program 
to  Alleviate  the  Minority  Urban  Teacher  Shortage  is  to  identify  minority 
persons  interested  in  teaching  in  urban  areas  who  do  not  have  teaching 
certification,  and  to  offer  education  courses  so  that  certification  may  be 
obtained.    Boston  State  reported  two  programs  to  be  instituted  in  Winter  of 
1973:    1)  a  program  to  train  minority  school  administrators,  and  2)  Prisoners 
Released  Time  Education  Program,  an  undergraduate  degree  program  for  Deer 
Island  inmates.    Boston  State  also  plans  to  expand  existing  progrms  and 
create  new  ones  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  students.    Details  of  new 
programs  were  not  reported. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  has  planned  the  College 
of  Public  and  Community  Service  to  increase  its  service  to  low  income 
clientele  desiring  an  education.    Graduates  will  be  qualifieu  to 
work  in  and  advocate  for  the  delivery  of  human  services  in  urban 
areas.    The  college  will  recruit,  for  its  first  year,  300  full- 
time  equivalent  students;  as  the  programs  develop  and  become  more 
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cohesive,  a  larger  number  of  non-degree  and  part-time  students  will  be 
accepted.    A  wide  range  of  socio-economic  Sack*rounds,  age,  and 
experience  will  be  sought.    Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
older  persons  experienced*  in  the  field  of  human  services,  who  neod  further 
skills,  knowledge  and  credentials.    Twenty-five  students  will  be  admitted 
to  the  first  year  without  having  ever  received  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent.    Other  students  will  be  local  agency  personnel  granted  released 
tin*  for  study.    The  curriculum  will  incorporate  field  work  experience  with 
on-campus  learning,  supplemented,  when  necessary,  by  skill  workshops  and 
courses.    Another  program,  planned  by  U.  Mass.  -  Boston  in  cooperation 
with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corrections,  was  scheduled  to  begin  in 
Spring  1973.    This  program  would  offer  prisoners  the  opportunity  to  take 
courses  at  the  U,  Mass.  -  Boston  campus  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Four  private  institutions  reported  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 
Metropolitan  College  at  Boston  University  states  that  it  has  "ties  with  the 
local  rehabilitation  agencies,  with  the  prisons,  with  the  Black  and  Spanish 
conmunities.    MET  has  the  highest  number  of  Spanish-speaking  students  in  the 
entire  university."   The  only  example  cited  of  a  contractual  agreement  with 
in  ..goncy  was  with  the  WIN  program  in  Maiden.    Specific  details  of  this 
program  were  not  reported.    Two  other  programs  designed  for  inner-city 
minority  students  are  in  "Community  Mental  Health"  and  "Basic  English  Skills 
for  College  Preparation." 

Fifty  percent  (50%)  of  its  Continuing  Educatien  students,  reports  Wheelock 
College,  are  poor  and  black.    The  College  is  not  able  to  reach  all  disadvantaged 
persons  interested  in  studying  early  childhood  education  because  of  limited 
funds.    Most  of  the  disadvantaged  students  at  Wheelock  come  from  government 
funded  orograras  which  have  contracted  with  the  school  to  provide  educational 
and  oaraprofessional  training  courses.    Accordingly,  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  and  personnel  from  Heads  tart  programs  in  Lynn,  Brockton,  and  Cambridge 
Cambridge  Follow  through  and  certain  day  care  centers  in  Boston  have  enrolled 
in  the  Supplementary  Training  Program  in  Early  Childhood  Education.  The 
Division  of  Enployment  Security  has  also  contracted  with  Wheelock  to  provide 
course?  for  WIN  mothers  who  wish  to  explore  and  open  new  job  opportunities. 
Similar  courses  have  been  contracted  by  Cambridge  Model  Cities.  Wheelock 
offers  courses  in  Early  Childhood  Education  on  a  part-tiae  basis  to  participants 
in  the  Career  Opportunities  Program. 

Regis  College  offers,  on  a  part-time  tresis,  Spanish  courses  for  public 
service  personnel  who  work  with  the  Puerto  Rican  community.    Lesley  College 
has     continuing  education  program  in  which  paraprofessional  teachers' 
aides  from  the  Boston  Public  Schools  take  courses  for  college  credit  in 
English,  Psychology,  Education  and  Math. 

Adult  Education  Programs 

Several  of  the  courses,  given  through  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Services, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  are  designed  for  disadvantaged  adult 
students.    The  High  School  Equivalency  Preparation  is  a  IS  session  review 
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course  in  English  grammar,  Arithmetic,  and  Reading  Comprehension.    The  course 
does  not  teach  skills,  but  is  designed  as  a  review  for  those  people  who  have 
been  out  of  school  for  a  number  of  years.    Adult  Basic  Education  is  for  illiterate 
and  under-educated  adults;  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  elementary 
level  (grades  1-8)  communication  and  computation  skills,  and  also  civic, 
economic,  social  and  occupational  understanding  and  concepts  necessary  to 
function  as  effective  producers  and  consumers  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Classes  in  Adult  Civic  Education  are  held  for  adults  who  are  unable  to  speak, 
read  or  write  English.    The  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  basic  language 
arts  skills  for  those  learning  English  as  a  second  language,  and  also,  to 
prepare  non-citizens  for  the  naturalization  exam.    Inmates  of  state  and  county 
correctional  institutions  may  enroll  for  free  instruction  through  the 
Bureau  of  Adult  Services  Correspondence  Courses. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  is  designed 
to:  enable  students  to  obtain  an  eighth  grade  diploma;  encourage  some  to 
continue  through  day  or  evening  high  school  to  obtain  a  full  high  school 
diploma;  guide  others  through  a  basic  course  of  study  leading  to  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate;  teach  non-English  speaking  adults  to  speak,  read 
and  write  English.    The  primary  objective  of  the  program  is  to  reach  adults 
functioning  at  or  hp 1ow  the  fifth  grade  level,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  acqii-1  re  oisic  communication  and  computation  skills.  Courses 
are  individualized,  and  tailored  to  individual  students'  needs  and  goals. 
Personalized  instruction  is  supplemented  with  a  wide  variety  of  audio-visual 
aids. 

Conclusion 

Although  a  number  of  institutions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  do  offer 
educational  programs  and  courses  for  the  disadvantaged,  existing  programs 
as  reported  are  limited  in  kind--English  as  a  Second  Language,  paraprofessional 
training  in  social  services,  education,  vocational  training,  and  GED  prep- 
aration constitute  the  great  majority  of  such  programs.  Professional 
training  for  the  disadvantaged  in  medicine,  law,  business  and  academic 
fields  is  conspicuously  lacking.    In  addition,  supportive  services  —  counseling, 
financial  aid,  day  care,  outreach--are  provided  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
These  trends  suggest  that  both  public  and  private  institutions  have  not  made 
a  serious  commitment  to  provide  opportunities  in  higher  education,  at  all 
levels  in  all  fields,  for  the  disadvantaged  population  in  the  state. 
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THE  "MARKET"  FOR  CONTINUING  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


In  a  simple  market  for  goods  bought  by  consumers  and  produced  and 
sold  by  firms  with  no  subsidies  involved,  the  value  of  the  goods  or 
services  to  consumers  will  equal  the  cost  to  society  to  produce  them. 
An  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  will  reflect  consumer  preferences  in 
the  face  of  real  cost  choices.    However,  the  market  for  continuing  and 
adult  education  is  not. a  simole  one.    The. nature  and  extent  of  program 
offerings  and  enrollments  is  determined  by  a  complex  system  of  demand- 
individuals,  employers,  and  governments  and  supply— participating  insti- 
tutions and  State  agencies  and  demand  and  supply  do  not  reach  equilibrium 
through  impartial  market  forces.    This  market  is  significantly  complicated 
by  several  factors. 

First,  general  government  subsidies  and  institutional  subsidies 
from  the  part-time  to  the  full-time  programs  (and  vice  versa)  are  involved; 
thus,  the  real  costs  of  the  programs  are  not  charged  to  the  student  con- 
sumers.   Second,  the  institutional  response  is  not  from  profit-making 
firms  but  from  the  opening  of  new  campuses  in  the  state  and  community 
college  systems  or  from  expanding  or  new  programs.    The  opening  of  new 
campuses  is  based  on  long-term  political  decisions  involving  other 
variables  than  the  needs  for  part-time  or  continuing  education.  Third, 
the  demand  for  continuing  education  is  to  some  extent  created  as  new 
programs  open.    People  may  not  be  aware  of  an  interest  in  continuing 
education  until  programs  are  opened  and  people  they  know  are  taking  them. 
In  this  sense,  supply  creates  its  own  demand. 

Finally,  needs  for  adult  education  are  varied  and  extensive,  and 
continuing  education  programs  in  degree-granting  institutions  serve  only 
a  portion  of  the  total  adult  needs.    Other  types  of  institutions,  primarily 
proprietary  institutions,  correspondence  schools,  and  adult  evening 
centers  also  participate  in  this  market  for  academic,  vocational,  pro- 
fessional, and  noncredit  avocational  courses. 

Demand 

The  demand  for  adult  and  continuing  education  has  at  least  three 
sources":    personal,  employer,  and  government  or  societal.    Demand  from 
individuals  has  several  motivations:    1)  as  a  personal  consumption  good— 
that  is  for  the  satisfaction  of  learning  and  socializing;  and  2)  as  an 
investment  good  for  job  advancement  with  a  degree  or  specific  vocational 
training.    Employers  are  interested  in  vocational  training  courses  for 
employees.    Governments  are  interested  in  manpower  training  to  ease  labor 
shortages,  contribute  to  productivity,  and  aid  the  disadvantaged,  and 
in  general  education  to  elevate  the  citizenry. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  demand  for  adult  and  continuing  education  has 
grown  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  population.    In  19£7  one  in  thirteen 
adults  was  involved  in  some  form  of  adult  education  classes;  in  1975,  one 
in  eight.      Increase  in  demand  probably  is  a  function  of  a  number  of 
societal  trends:    more  leisure  time,  greater  affluence,  high  minority 
aspirations,  women's  liberation,  changing  job  requirements,  student 
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disaffection  with  the  traditional  full-time,  day,  9-month  model  of 
higher  education.    A  newly  emerging  market  of  students  wants  a 
second  chance  at  education,  both  as  a  consumption  good  and  as  an 
investment  in  their  economic  future.    High  school  or  college  drop- 
outs trying  again  to  finish  a  degree,  the  unemployed  wanting  to  gain 
new  job  skills,  housewives  with  more  free  time  or  hoping  to  return 
to  a  career,  minorities  pushing  harder  for  upward  mobility,  and  average 
citizens  expanding  their  leisure-time  interests  comprise  this  new 
clientele  for  continuing  education. 

The  demand  for  vocational  certification  has  grown  as  our  labor 
force  has  become  more  credentialled  and  our  economy  technically  complex 
and  service  oriented.    The  labor  market  may  be  pictured  as  employers 
choosing  workers  as  needed  down  a  queue  of  best  to  least- educated. 
Consequently,  incentives  are  strong  for  education  and  training  to 
meet  formal  standards  and  job  requirements.    In  the  past  ethnic  groups, 
and  now  Blacks  and  women,  have  come  to  see  education  as  a  way  out  of 
second-class  working  conditions.    Governments,  state  and  federal, 
have  also  supported  education  as  a  means  of  getting  the  "disadvantaged" 
off  welfare  rolls. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  demand  over  the  past  several  years  has 
been  for  noncredit  avocational  courses  not  for  academic  or  general  ed- 
ucation.   Avocational  courses  are  now  a  recreational  activity,  likened 
by  one  student  to  playing  golf.    Particularly  in  towns  where  adult 
education  activities  have  been  publicized  and  have  attracted  community 
fanfare  flourishing  programs  exist.    Such  interests  may  be  faddish. 
A  few  years  age  courses  were  popular  in  black  culture  or  women's 
liberation.    Interest  has  since  dropped  in  those  subjects  and  current 
attraction  is  for  courses  in  ecology  and  yoga. 

Supply 

The  response  of  suppliers  to  these  increasing  demands  has  been  varied. 
Currently,  the  degree-granting  colleges  and  universities  are  meeting  only 
about  25%  of  adult  and  continuing  education  enrollments.2  Traditionally, 
many  private  colleges  and  state  university  systems  have  provided  adult  exten- 
sion programb  of  classes  and  correspondence  in  academic  and  vocational 
fields  at  the  bachelor's  and  madter's  degree  level.    More  recently,  public 
community  colleges  have  taken  an  aggressive  postwe  to  serve  community 
needs  and  claim  to  offer  whatever  people  want--be  it  yoga  or  breadmaking. 
Thus  community  colleges  have  become  involved  in  vocational  training  at 
the  associate  level  and  in  noncredit  courses  of  popular  interest.  Generally 
part-time  and  continuing  education  programs  have  had  open  admissions  and 
are  administratively  and  financially  separated  from  full-time  programs. 

Beyond  evening  or  extension  offerings,  however,  institutions  are 
now  experimenting  with  "nontraditional"  programs  to  reach  groups 
previously  excluded  from  colleges  by  virtue  of  age  or  socioecomomic 
position.    In  part  this  interest  in  new  sources  of  students  may  be 
explained  by  faltering  enrollments  in  the  full-tLnc,  18-21  year  old 
category  of  students.    The  degree-granting  institutions  cannot  respond 
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easily  to  market  conditions  by  cutting  back  on  services  because 
their  faculty  are  to  a  large  extent  tenured  and  cannot  be  fired,  and 
their  physical  plant  is'  extensive.    New  clientele  groups  of  students 
have,  therefore,  become  an  increasing  necessity.    Another  impetus 
for  nontraditional  programs  comos  from  the  social  pressure  for 
equalizing  opportunity  and  giving  adults  a  second  chance  at  a  career. 
Regardless  of  changing  political  swings  in  the  country,  there  is  an 
underlying  assumption  that  equal  opportunity  for  achievement  of 
education  as  an  investment  good  be  provided  to  those  who  are 
interested.    With  educational  and  training  assets,  the  disadvantaged  may 
compete  favorably  in  the  job  market.    The  government  has,  consequently, 
come  to  support  a  variety  of  new  programs  in  the  regular,  not  evening, 
structure  of  degree-granting  institutions. 

Colleges  and  universities  are,  however,  limited  in  responding 
quickly  or  sufficiently  to  changing  demands,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
for  part-time  or  continuing  education  needs.    Most  of  these  institutions 
still  regard  as  their  primary  student  clientele  the  full-time  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students,  not  the  part-time  students.  Even 
more  significant,  however,  are  the  complex  of  other  purposes  and  goals 
of  these  institutions  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  objectives 
of  serving  students,  full  or  part-time,  and  the  complex  of  sources  of 
funds  and  subsidies  which  mute  the  forces  of  competition  in  the  market. 

Since  World  War  II  many  expectations  have  been  made  of  higher  ed- 
ucation as  a  force  for  varied  social  and  ecomonic  goals.    In  addition  to 
meeting  objectives  of  creating  an  educated  class  of  citizens,  carrving 
on  research  and  graduate  instruction,  and  providing  for  equal  opportunity 
as  discussed  above,  institutions  have  been  advising  governments  and 
foundations  on  a  broad  range  of  social,  economic  and  scientific  fronts 
and  serving  as  an  input  to  the  gross  national  product  through  the 
exercise  of  scientific,  technical,  and  managerial  skills. 

Financial  sources  reflect  this  complex  of  goals  and  activities  . 
In  1969  tuition  from  students  played  a  relatively  minor  role  in  financing: 
27%  of  educational  and  general  revenue.    Government  subsudies  in  the 
form  of  direct  grants  or  research  support  comprised  S2%  (17%  federal  and 
39%  state).    Alumni  contributions  and  endowments  comprised  7%.* 

This  intricacy  of  goals  and  sources  of  financial  support  insulates 
higher  education  from  direct  involvement  with  students  in  a  market; 
that  is,  from  fierce  competition  for  students.    When  there  are  forces 
created  by  students  for  change  how  does  the  institution  in  its  current 
form  respond?    Although  there  are  incentives  for  administrators  to 
reform,  either  pressures  from  students  or  increasing  financial  constraints, 
they  have  little  power  over  faculty  organization  and  teaching.  The 
faculty  feels  but  indirectly  the  pressures  of  students  and  costs  and 
may  find  other  goals  such  as  professional  status  more  important  than 
student  satisfaction.    To  advance  in  their  career  they  must  'publish  or 
perish1.    Research  and  writing  is  of  necessity  along  narrow,  speciali:ed 
lines.    For  example,  to  teach  interdisciplinary  material  or  devote 
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greater  time  to  independent  study  or  team  teaching  in  an  effort  to 
meet  student  needs  div6rts  time  and  energy  from  professional  work. 
Higher  education,  as  law  or  health  care,  has  strong  elements  of 
professional  control  over  production.    It  is  not  clear  that  the  interests 
of  the  students  as  consumers  are  shared  by  these  professionals  who 
shape  higher  education. 

How  does  this  general  description  of  higher  education  relate  to 
part-time  and  continuing  education  programs?    In  some  instances,  these 
programs  are  administratively  captured  by  this  higher  education  system; 
in  other  cases,  they  are  free  of  the  larger  goals  and  structures  of 
institutions.    Part-time  students  in  full-time  programs  are  closely 
tied  to  the  existing  structure  of  programs  since  they  participate  in 
the  broad  range  of  full-time  offerings.    Even  graduate  programs  which 
are  largely  for  part-time  students,  such  as  education  and  business,  are 
organized  as  full-time  programs  are.    In  particular,  accrediting  ag- 
encies require  that  a  high  percentage  of  their  faculty  be  full-time. 
These  graduate  programs  thus  tend  to  be  the  most  conservative  among 
the  part- time  programs  in  meeting  changing  student  needs. 

Certain  continuing  education  programs,  however,  thrive  in  a  sit- 
uation of  great  flexibility  and  independence  from  the  main  body  of  the 
institution.    Continuing  education  divisions  particularly  in  the 
community  colleges  may  have  discretion  without  regard  to  restrictive 
accrediting  standards  to  offer  courses  in  which  students  express  an 
interest.    The  continuing  education  director,  more  than  any  other 
individual  in  higher  education,  may  be  regarded  as  an  educational 
entrepreneur.    Under  conditions  of  receiving  an  indirect  institutional  sub- 
sidv  in  the  form  of  office  and  classroom  SDace,  and  often  .a  reauirement  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  receipts  be  turned  back  to  the  institution's  full- 
time  program,  the  continuing  education  director  may  as  he  wishes  juggle 
courses  and  students  to  balance  the  books.    He  may  hire  part-time 
faculty  from  inside  the  institution  or  adjunct  faculty  from  other 
professions  at  fees  lower  than  in  the  full-time  day  program.    He  can 
hire  or  fire  this  faculty  on  short  notice,  as  demand  rises  or  falls  in 
total  or  in  specific  areas.    He  may  advertise  a  wide  variety  of  noncredit 
courses  to  test  student  demand,  and  then  offer  only  those  which  will 
pay    for  themselves  with  high  enough  enrol lments. 

Many  continuing  education  directors  have  this  discretion  to  expand 
programs  to  meet  demand  and  have  the  flexibility  to  test  the  market  for 
areai  of  high  interest.    Part-time  and  continuing  education  programs  can, 
therefore,  have  a  degree  of  autonomy  from  the  institutions  in  which  they 
are  housed. 

The  supply  response  to  consumers1  preferences  is  in  the  aggregate, 
however,  by  no  means  perfect.    Institutions  do  not  necessarily  open  or 
move  in  response  to  changing  needs.    Whether  a  population  is  adequately 
served  may  depend  on  whether  private  institutions  are  close  and  have 
appropriate  programs,  or  whether  the  public  systems  will  open  new 
campuses  in  the  area. 
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In  Massachusetts,  enrollments  in  continuing  education  have  expanded 
rapidly  over  the  last  10  years,  though  they  have  not  in  part-time-in-full- 
time  programs.    Much  of  this  increase  can  be  explained  by  the  opening  of 
new  community  college  campuses  across  the  State  and  the  expansion  of  State 
college  programs.    Rnrollments  in  private  college  programs  have  in  some 
cases  dropped  under  competition  from  lower-priced  courses  in  the  public 
institutions. 

Proprietary  institutions,  in  contrast  to  colleges  and  universities, 
do  respond  to  market  conditions  of  demand  as  firms  in  a  typical  market. 
Their  survival  depends  solely  on  the  favorable  response  of  students  to 
their  programs  and  they  are  more  conscious  of  having  to  "sell"  their  pro- 
duct on  the  market.    Because  these  institutions  have  no  tenured  faculty, 
they  are  able  to  expand  and  contract  with  rising  or  falling  market  demand* 
Being  small,  the  cost  of  entering  the  market  is  low  and  new  proprietary 
institutions  enter  the  market  easily.    No  other  goals  of  research  or  pub- 
lic service  and  no  other  sources  of  financial  support  complicate  their 
activities. 

In  Massachusetts  about  250-300  proprietary  or  independent  institu- 
tions are  in  operation  each  year.    New  schools  are  formed  in  response  to 
rising  student-market  trends  such  as  in  data  processing,  and  schools  will 
close  when  demand  falls.    A  conservative  estimate  is  that  about  9*  of  the 
schools  in  operation  are  new  each  year.    Proprietary  institutions  are 
often  the  first  to  offer  new  courses  or  new  fields  of  interest.    Two  or 
tnree  vears  later  degree-granting  institutions  may  follow  suit.    (See  Sec- 
tion II.N.(l).) 

Proprietary  institutions  have  been  offering  courses  comparable  to 
community  college  level  work  in  four  areas:    business,  trade  or  technical, 
barber/cosmetology  and  allied  health.    Traditionally  the  proprietary  ins- 
titutions have  offered  tightly  organized  programs  of  strictly  vocational 
work  over  a  short  period  of  time  with  higher  fees  than  comparable  commun- 
ity college  programs.    Estimates  vary  for  full-time  and  part-time  atten- 
dance from  1.5  million  to  9,6  million  per  year  in  total  in  the  U.S. 
Proprietary  institutions  offer  part-time  or  evening  programs  to  bring  in 
extra  dollars  and  utilize  the  existing  space  beyond  conventional  daytime 
class  hours.    Enrollments  in  such  programs  are  generally  small;  the  per- 
centage of  part-time  students  is  less  than  in  the  community  colleges.0 

Correspondence  or  home  study  schools  offer  courses  in  specialized 
occupational  fields  for  those  who  prefer  to  study  at  home  or  cannot  leave 
the  home.    They  do  not  have  the  authority  to  grant  degrees.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  nationwide  their  enrollments  are  about  5.7  million.      In  Mass- 
achusetts a  combination  of  nationally-run  correspondence  schools  and 
local  programs  operate.    Sixteen  schools  are  state-licensed  with  enroll- 
ments over  6,000  a  year»    Added  to  this  population  are  enrollments  in 
nationally-operated  correspondence  schools. 

In  the  occupational  sphere  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  other  educa- 
tional activities  carried  on  outside  of  educational  institutions.  Busi- 
ness and  industry  training  provides  a  significant  percentage  of  adult 


learning  but  most  of  it  is  informal,  on-the-job  training.    Formal  train- 
ing is  largely  at  the  professional  or  management  level.    Courses  may  be 
held  in-house  or  contracted  out,  or  subsidies  may  be  given  to  employees 
to  take  courses  in  educational  institutions. 

Governmental  agencies  in  the  last  few  years  have  also  developed  a 
variety  of  programs  of  manpower  training.    In  contrast  to  business  and 
industry  training,  these  programs  are  in  large  part  for  technical  and  ? 
trade  skills  aimed  at  upgrading  skills  of  the  disadvantaged  populations. 

A  variety  of  institutions  offer  noncredit  courses  to  adults.  The 
adult  education  programs  of  the  public  schools  are  primary  in  this  area. 
Originally  designed  for  basic  education  and  education  of  immigrants  with 
low  education,  these  programs  have  since  come  to  serve  the  leisure-time 
interests  of  adults  in  addition  to  adults  needing  high  school  credit 
-courses.    These  programs  may  receive  financial  support  from  both  the 
local  community  and  the  state.    Administrative  costs  are  low  since 
courses  are  noncredit ,  and  there  is  no  need  for  record-keeping,  and  thus 
fees  charged  are  low--from  S5  a  course. 

In  Massachusetts,  historically,  adult  education  programs  have  been 
required  in  towns  over  50,000.    School  boards  are  notably  independent- 
minded  in  Massachusetts,  ar.d  there  is  little  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  although  there  is  State  support  for  certain 
practical  arts  courses.    The  school  systems  are  not  entirely  free  to 
offer  what  they  might  wish,  however,  since  fees  are  limited  by  the  State 
to  a  low  figure  which  might  not  support  certain  courses. 

Manv  of  these  programs  maintain  their  traditional  character  of 
offering  high  school  credit  courses  and  practical  arts  or  homemaking 
courses.    However,  the  system  is  generally  flexible  enough  to  be 
changed.  Directors  of  such  programs  may,  if  they  wish,  assume  an  aggres- 
sive stance  in  expanding  their  programs  into  new  areas,    They  may  offer 
new  courses  if  thev  can  attract  enough  students  with  effective  publicity. 
Once  people  in  the  community  begin  to  hear  about  such  programs  from  their 
friends/ enrollments  may  expand  substantially.    Worcester  and  Springfield 
hav*  extensive  programs  in  noncredit  areas.    They  also  have  training 
programs  in  cooperation  with  local  industry  and  manpower  agencies,  • 

Boston  and  Cambridge  have  unique  forms  of  adult  education— private, 
non-profit  adult  education  centers.    Enrolling  thousands  of  students  each 
term,  thev  offer  a  wide  variety  of  "esoteric"  courses  from  yoga  to  auto 
mechanics'  to  fine  arts  and  music  and  to  psychology  and  political  science. 
Fees  range  from  $5  to  $100. 

Other  civic  or  religious  organizations  such  as  YMCA's  and  YWCA's, 
churches,  and  youth  centers  also  offer  low  cost  courses  for  adults. 
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PARTICIPATION'  OF  ADULTS  IN  PART-TIME  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Who  is  the  typical  adult  student  in  each  type  of  educational 
activity  or  institution  and  how  well  are  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion being  met?    In  general,  those  engaged  in  adult  and  continuing 
education  activities  are  younger,  better-educated,  and  at  higher 
income  levels  than  average.    In  national  surveys  needs  and  interests 
may  be  expressed  by  less-educated,  lower  income  groups,  but  a  variety 
of  personal  and  institutional  factors  appear  to  inhibit  their  par- 
ticipation. 

In  general,  part-time  and  continuing  education  students  in  colleges 
and  universities  are  an  elite  group  in  adult  education.    In  1969,  about 
25%  of  all  adults  in  formal  education  activities  were  enrolled  in  part- 
time  college  programs.    Compared  to  the  typical  adult  student,  they  are 
younger,  more  job  motivated,  and  of  higher  educational  background  and  occu 
pational  status.  1 

Students  in  job  training  from  business  and  industry  or  government 
programs  and  students  in  correspondence  schools  are  of  lower  educational 
and  occupational  status.    They  are  more  likely  to  be  male  than  female. 
Adult  education  participants  in  noncredit  activities  of  uublic  or 
private  schools  are  less  job-motivated,  older,  and  «.  *so  high  income.  They 
are  more  likely  to  be  female  than  male. 

The  adults  who  express  an  interest  in  learning  activities  but  do 
not  participate  are  generally  those  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle  class 
ends  of  the  education,  income,  and  occupational  status  scales.  Their 
interests  are  largely  vocational  rather  than  leisure-oriented,  and  they 
perceive  cost  and  time  barriers  to  attendance.    The  greatest  gap  in 
interest  and  participation  exists  with  respect  to  the  vocational 
interests  of  women. 

Evidence  of  Educational  Activities 

The  most  comprehensive  survey  of  adults  taking  courses  was  part 
of  a  1969  Current  Population  Survey ♦ 2    Seven  types  of  educational  ac-  * 
tivities  were  identified  along  with  participation  rates:    classes  in 
public  or  private  school,  (28*),  college  part-time  (25%),  job  training 
courses  (27%),  correspondence  courses,  (8%),    classes  in  :he  community 
(13%),  private  instruction  (6%),  and  other  educational  activities  (10%). 

Across  all  categories  participants  were  younger  than  the  general 
population  (18.2%  participation  rate  for  under  35  population,  7.7% 
for  over  35),  white  (11.2%  participation  rate  compared  to  8.4%  for 
Blacks),  male  (12.6%  vs.  9.6%  for  females),  better  educated  (85%  had 
finished  high  school  vs.  54  and  51%  for  females  and  males  in  the  general 
population),  of  higher  family  income  and  higher  occupational  status 
(40%  of  males  in  professional  or  managerial  jobs  vs.  22%  in  the 
general  male  population). 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MALE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
(Source:    1969,  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics) 
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10% 
5% 
12% 
10% 
1% 
2% 


32% 
15% 
4% 
6% 
14% 
11% 

2% 

6% 


Faaily  Inge 


lass  thaa  $5,000 
$5,000  -  |6t999 
$7,000  -  $7,9*9 
$8,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  *  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  and  ovar 


10% 

s% 

8% 

9% 

1S% 

11% 

10% 

10% 

13% 

8% 

6% 

9% 

7% 

9% 

6% 

15% 

18% 

20% 

21% 

16% 

33% 

34% 

33% 

31% 

3S% 

20% 

21% 

19% 

1S% 

17% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

2% 

4% 

11% 

12% 
2% 
1S% 
3S% 
13% 


6% 
12% 

4% 
17% 
39% 
27% 

6% 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FEMALE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
(Source:    1969,  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics) 


SEVEN  TTPES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY 


Total  Reported  Percentages: 


1.  Aft 


under  25 
25-34 
35*44 
over  4$ 


2.  Pace 

White 
Black 

Spanish-Speaking 

3.  Schooling  Completed 

less  than  12  years 
12  years 

1-3  years  college 

4  years  college 

$  or  sore  years  college 

4.  Eaplcnitnt  Status 

working 

looking  for  work 
not  working 

S«  Occupation 


CLASSES  IN 
PUILIC  OR 

MIV.  SOI, 

33% 


22% 
30% 
31% 
26% 


ATTENDING  J08 

COLLEGE  TRAINING  CORKS. 
PART-TIME     COURSES  COURSES 


CLASSES  IN  PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL 
COWUNITY     INSTRUCTION  ACTIVITIES 


•n 

n% 

2% 


20% 
47% 
16% 
12% 
6% 


54% 
3% 
43% 


24% 

in 

s% 

19% 

9% 

10% 

*n 

24% 

31% 

10% 

1$% 

26% 

311 

26% 

JUS 

9  at 

4 11 

26% 

24% 

21% 

24% 

14% 

26% 

29% 

?1% 

21% 

27% 

2$% 

3$% 

30% 

29% 

90% 
9% 

15% 

m 

92% 

94% 

"  *<>% 

14% 

10% 

7% 

4% 

9% 

It 

1% 

0% 

1% 

2% 

1% 

21 

16% 

25% 

19% 

13% 

1S% 

:j% 

48% 

48% 

44% 

40% 

42% 

27* 

16% 

1S% 

19% 

25% 

17% 

29% 

13% 

7% 

13% 

16% 

18% 

19% 

6% 

4% 

6% 

7% 

7% 

7SI 

13% 

61% 

39% 

43% 

57% 

ft 

3% 

S% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

23% 

14% 

34% 

S9% 

S$% 

41% 

Never  Worked 

Profess  ionai/technical 

Hai>agerial/adajinistrative 

Clerical 

Sales 

Craitsaan 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service  worker 


6.  Faauly  Incoao 


less  than  $5,000 
$5,000  -  56,999 


$7,000 
$8 ,000 
$10,000 
$15,000 


$?,>99 
59,999 
$14,999 
524,999 


$25,000  a*U  over 


43% 
15% 
1% 
23% 
3% 
1% 
6% 
0% 
1% 


17% 
9% 
7% 
12% 
32% 
11% 
$% 


23% 

1$% 

33% 

60% 

4S% 

21% 

12% 

12% 

1% 

S% 

4% 

1% 

22% 

21% 

27% 

13% 

2% 

SI 

6% 

2% 

0% 

1% 

0% 

0% 

2% 

4% 

6% 

3% 

0% 

0% 

1% 

0% 

5% 

14% 

9% 

6% 

12% 

11% 

26% 

13% 

14% 

11% 

12% 

10% 

6% 

8% 

11% 

6% 

11% 

12% 

17% 

16% 

29% 

27% 

2*% 

34% 

23% 

19% 

7% 

14% 

4% 

s% 

2% 

7% 

S$% 
16% 

n 

17% 
2% 
0% 
3% 
0% 
4% 


11% 
10% 

6% 
17% 
26% 
20% 

9% 


4)% 
23% 
2% 
21% 
?% 
01 
3% 
0% 
8% 


9% 

12% 
5% 
18% 
20% 
26\ 
4% 
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Participation  also  varied  significantly  among  types  of  educational 
activities  according  to  these  same  demographic  variables.    Women  were  more 
likely  to  be  involved  in  classes  in  public  or  private  schools,  classes 
in  the  community  and  private  instruction,  while  men  were  likely  to  be 
involved  in  job  training  and  correspondence  courses.    Older  students  were 
more  likely  to  be  in  public  or  private  school  classes,  classes  in  the 
community  and  private  instruction;  younger  students  in  college  part-time, 
job  training,  or  correspondence  courses.    Educational  background  and  occu- 
pational statu"  was  highest  in  college  part-time  and  lowest  in  corres- 
pondence courses.    Participation  among  educational  activities  did  not  vary 
as  much  by  family  income  as  with  other  status  variables. 

The  most  recent  evidence  (1973)  of  adult  participation  in  part-time 
educational  activities  is  the  nationwide  survey  conducted  by  the  Educa-  , 
tional  Testing  Service  for  the  Gould  Commission  on  Non-Traditional  Study. 
The  definition  of  educational  activity  is  "having  received  instruction  in 
a  subject  or  skill".     Only  50%  of  those  people  considered  "adult  learners" 
were  in  formal  classes  or  activities  comparable  to  those  considered  educa- 
tional activity  in  the  Current  Population  Survey.    Other  informal  home, 
employer,  and  community  activities  were  considered  education  in  the  ETS 
sample. 


The  general  profile  of  the  adult  learner  can  be  drawn,  however, 
as  eauallv  likelv  to  be  male  (49°,)  or  female  (51%):    slightly  younger 
than  the  population  (28%  over  45  vs.  35  in  the  general  population;  singl< 
(13%  vs.  12%  in  the  general  population);  better  educated  (83%  finished 
high  school  vs.  67%  in  the  general  population);  and  of  higher  occupation 
level  (23%  professional  or  managerial  vs.  15%  in  the  population.) 

Adult  learners  cannot  be  divided  among  types  of  activities, 
however,  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  ETS  sample  of  adult  learners 
is  small  ( 1207)  compared  to  the  Current  Population  sample  (about 
13,000).    Second  educational  activities  in  the  ETS  sample  are  broken 
down  into  categories  which  do  not  clearly  aggregate  into  any  single 
category  of  college  part-time  or  any  other  categories  comparable  to  the 
CPS  data. 

Other  studies  of  adults  involved  in  educational  activities  describe 
many  of  the  same  characteristics  of  students.    These  will  be  discussed 
below  for  1)  -tudents  in  part-time  or  continuing  education  programs  in 
colleges  and  universities  and  2)  students  in  other  forms  of  adult  edu- 
cation . 

Characteristic?  of  Part-Time  and  Continuing  Education  Students  in 
Col  leges  and  rnivcrsities  in  Massachusetts  and  Other  States 

Comparison  of  part-time  and  continuing  education  college  students 
identified  in  the  I9fa9  Current  Population  Survey  and  in  surveys  in 
several  otner  states  with  students  in  Massachusetts  reveals  that 
programs  in  th.-  Commonwealth  are  catering  to  a  slightly  younger, 
male,  job-oriented  group.    In  Massachusetts  a  high  percentage  of 
students  are  :.a If- -about  two-thirds.  Across  the  nation  in  1969,  55%  of 
part-tif..e  college  students  were  male;  in  Oregon  credit  continuing  edu- 
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cation  45%  were  male,  in  Illinois  part-time  undergraduate  study  58% 
were  male.  *  7 


In  Massachusetts  a  lower  percentage  of  students  were  45  or  older- 
9%.    Nationwide  in  1969  those  over  45  were  about  16%  of  part-time  and 
continuing  education  students;  in  Oregon,  22";;  in  the  Vermont  co.nmunity 
college  system,  15*;  in  Colorado  extension,  15*. 5 

About  the  same  percentage  of  students  currently  enrolled  had 
a  previous  educational  level  of  12  years  or  less;  in  Massachusetts 
about  20s,  across  the  nation  24%,  in  Oregon  18%.    Students  in  the 
Vermont  "egional  Community  College  Commission  are  an  exception  with  62% 
having  a  high  school  diploma  or  less. 

In  terms  of  occupation,  60%  of  Massachusetts  part-time  and  contin- 
uing education  students  who  work  are  in  the  high  status  professional, 
technical  and  managerial/administrative  occupations.    Across  the  nation 
51%  are  from  these  occupations.    Thus  Massachusetts  students  are  of 
somewhat  higher  occupational  status  levels. 

Income  levels  for  specific  jobs  vary  across  the  country  and  over 
time.    Thus  comparisons  with  other  states  are  less  valid  than  the  above. 
In  Massachusetts  58%  of  continuing  education  students  not  living  with 
their  parents  are  in  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000.  Across 
the  country  in  1969,  the  figure  for  part-time  students  is  48%;  in  Oregon 
53%;  in  Illinois  (including  students  who  svill  live  at  home)  30%. 
In  Vermont  only  32%  have  family  incomes  over  $9,000. 

Part-time  and  continuing  education  students  across  the  country 
seen  to  be  highly  job -motivated.    In  Massachusetts,  83%  of  men  students 
and  70%  of  women  students  indicated  their  primary  motivation  for 
enrolling  in  continuing  education  was  to  improve  or  advance  in  job, 
or  to  get  a  new  job.    In  1969  nationwide,  86%  of  sampled  students  in 
aU  adult  education  responded  that  one  of  their  motivation  was  to 
improve  or  advance  in  jobs,  while  12T"responded  also  to  get  a  new  job. 
In  Massachusetts  10%  of  men  and  17%  of  women  responded  that  their  primary 
reason  for  enrolling  was  for  personal,  family,  social  or  recreational 
interests.    In  Oregon  20%  respond  for  personal  reasons,  in  Vermont  40%, 
in  Colorado  8%.    The  responses  to  these  questions  are  not  strictly 
comp     Me,  because  in  the  nationwide  survey,  respondents  could  indicate 
more  t,.an  one  reason,  while  in  Massachusetts  only  the  primary  reason 
was  indicated.    In  other  surveys  the  reason  Mto  get  a  degree"  was  listed 
separately  while  in  Massachusetts  this  reason  was  subsumed  undsr  "for 
general  information"  and  job-related  reasons. 

In  comparison  to  the  population  distribution  across  the  country, 
the  Northeast  States  as  a  whole  have  typical  enrollments  in  part-time 
college  (2S%  of  male  students  in  college  part-time  are  in  the  Northeast 
v.  25%  of  the  total  sampled  ruale  population)..    The  Western  states  have 
the  highest  participation  rates  in  college  part-time  (28%  of  the  male 
students  vs.  17%  of  the  total  sampled  male  population).    The  South  has 
the  lowest  participation  rates  in  part-time  college  and  North  Central 
States  are  slightly  less  than  average.    Similar  figures  exist  for  female 
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participation  rates.0 

Characteristics  of  Adult  Students  in  Other  Educational  Activities  in 
Massachusetts  '  ' 

Three  other  studies  present  some  evidence  on  the  characteristics 
of  adults  in  noncredit  adult  education  within  Massachusetts.  The 
first  is  the  1968  report  by  Anita  Martin,  Public  School  Adult  Education 
in  Massachusetts. 7 

Analysis  of  adults  enrolled  in  28  public  school  adult  education 
programs  indicated  that  students  were  "better  educated,  younger,  and 
with  higher  status  jobs  than  the  adult  population  as  a  whole."  Compared 
to  the  continuing  education  student  clientele  in  1973,  adult  education 
students  were  older  (24%  of  male  students  and  31%  of  female  students 
were  over  40  vs.  7%  of  male  and  11%  of  female  Continuing  Education 
students  (see  Section  III.A.l)  45  or  over);  and  less  educated  than  con- 
tinuing education  students  (the  data  may  be  biased  by  the  small  numbe~ 
of  public  schools  included  in  the  Martin  sample). 

The  second  sample  is  from  the  Concord-Carlisle  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  program  (1971)  with  classes  in  crafts,  business  skills,  human 
relations,  arts,  languages,  and  physical  education.**     A  large  proportion 
of  the  students  were  female  (87%),  and  85%  of  all  students  were  house- 
wives.   Students  were  older  than  continuing  education  students  (41% 
40  or  over  vs.  9%  4S  or  over).    In  terms  of  educational  background, 
they  were  less  concentrated  in  the  college  years  than  the  continuing 
education  students.    A  higher  percentage  had  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
more  (43%  vs.  40%  of  continuing  education  students). 

Thj. third  sample  is  from  the  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 
(1966). 9     in  this  sample  as  well,  students  are  likely  to  be  female 
(two-thirds  of  all  students  vs.  34%  of  continuing  education  students). 
About  half  are  over  35  (vs.  22%  of  ma.'.e  and  27%  of  female  continuing 
education  students)  and  two-thirds  are  single  (vs.  33%  of  male  and 
46%  of  female  continuing  education  students).    Students  are  from  high 
status  occupational  areas  (40%  professional/managerial  and  40%  clerical/ 
sales),  but  still  lower  than  continuing  education  students. 

In  this  sample  students  were  asked  about  their  reasons  for 
enrolling  in  courses.    In  contrast  to  the  high  job  motivation  of  contin- 
uing education  students,  adult  evening  students  responded  "to  spend 
their  time  pleasantly  and  enjoyably,"  "to  improve  their  general  knowledge 
and  skills,"  and  to  "meet  new  and  interesting  people."   Almost  none 
responded  "to  improve  his  income,  his  performance  on  a  job,  or  his 
chances  of  obtaining  another  job." 

Although  there  have  been  surveys  of  students  in  proprietary 
institutions,  none  have  focused  specifically  on  the  part-time  or  evening 
student.    Many  administrators  of  proprietary  schools  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  them  with  comments  about  their  evening  clientele  as 
middle  aged,  many  housewives,  lower  middle  class  or  middle  class.  See 
Section  U.K. 
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Interests  of  Adults  in  Educational  Activities 


A  variety  of  surveys  have  been  conducted  across  the  nation  to 
determine  the  interest  as*  opposed  to  the  participation  of  adults  in 
educational  activities.    The  most  comprehensive  is  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  survey  mentioned  previously.    74%  of  males  and  80% 
of  females  indicated  that  there  was  something  they  would  "like  to 
know  more  about,  or  would  like  to  learn  how  to  do  better."  These 
people  were  classified  as  "would-be  learners." 

Although  interest  in  learning  declines  with  age,  particularly 
over  SS  (87%  interest  response  for  18-24  and  58%  for  55-60),  the 
would-be  learners  are  nevertheless  older  on  average  than  the  learners 
(31%  45  or  over  vs.  28%  45  or  over).    Single  people  are  more  interested 
in  education  and  are  also  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  currently. 
Interest  in  learning  rises  with  educational  background  and  occupa- 
tional status  (77%  interest  for  high  school  graduates,  91%  for  col- 
lege graduates;  74%  interest  for  skilled  workers,  91%  for  professional/ 
large  business  workers). 

But  people  of  lower  education  and  occupational  status  are  less- 
represented  in  the  learners  group  than  their  interest  would  indicate. 
Those  with  less  than  high  school  diplomas  comprise  28%  of  those  interested 
in  learning,  but  only  17%  of  those  learning  currently  in  any  of  the 
educational  activities  considered.    'Jnskilled/semi-skilled  workers 
comprise  22%  of  those  interested  in  learning,  but  16%  of  those  actually 
learning. 

Because  both  would-be  learners  and  learners  are  considered  in 
the  ETS  study  it  is  possible  to  analyze  what  needs,  as  expressed 
in  the  survey,  are  being  met  by  the  current  system  and  what  needs 
are  not.    It  should  be  noted  that  many  more  interests  are  expressed 
than  are  actually  met  by  current  activities.    This  may  be  both 
because  people  are  not  that  serious  about  their  interests  or 
because  there  are  barriers  of  one  sort  or  another  to  their  parti- 
cipation.   Whatever  the  reasons,  some  interests  appear  to  be  rela- 
tively better  met  than  others.    In  general  the  hobbies  and  recreation 
and  general  education  interests  are  better  met  than  average  and  while 
the  vocational  interests  are  poorly  met. 

'"'he  following  table  reflects  the  discrepancies  in  interests  and 
participation  in  greater  detail.  10   The  first  colmn  has  the  per. 

centage  of  people  indicating  an  interest  in  each  subject;  the  second 


(1) 


C2) 

First  Choice 


(3) 

Actual  Study 


Interest  by  Subject 
vocational  78% 
general  education  48 
hobbies  and 


43% 

13 


•JU  X  • 

25 


recreation  63 
home  and  family  56 
personal  develop- 


i3 
12 


42 
13 


ment  54 
public  affairs  36 
other 


7 
5 
8 


11 
6 


0 
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colurm  the  first  choice  of  interest  across  the  fields;  the  third 
column  the  percentage  of  people  actually  participating  in  each  field. 
Columns  (1)  and  (3)  do  not  sum  to  100-3  because  people  may  study  in 
more  than  one  subject  area. 

It  is  clear  that  hobbies  and  recreation  interests  are  well-served: 
63%  express  an  interest,  and  42%  participate  in  such  an  activity. 
Only  12%  indicate  it  as  their  first  choice.    General  education  is 
also  relatively  well-served:    48%  express  an  interest  while  25% 
actually  participate.    The  greatest  iliscrepancy  between  interest 
and  actual. learning  is  in  the  vocational  fields:    78V  express  an 
interest  while  35%  actually  participate.    Vocational  subjects  are 
also  more  than  three  times  as  popular  as  the  second  field  of  first- 
choice  interest,  general  education  (43%  vs.  13%). 

Because  vocational  interests  are  so  poorly  met  by  educational  activi- 
ties, it  is  useful  to  examine  which  specific  groups  are  least  satisfied 
by  current  programs.    First,  males  are  more  likely  to  have  their 
vocational  interests  met  than  females:    46%  of  males  indicate  their 
first-choice  topic  as  vocational  and  46%  participate  in  vocational 
activity.    In  sharp  contrast,  40%  of  females  indicate  a  first-choice 
vocational  activity,  but  only  24%  actually  participate  in  a  vocational 
activity. 

Other  specific  groups  are  also  relatively  underserved.    Interest  in 
vocational  subjects  is  highest  among  those  with  9-11  and  12  years  of 
school  and  lowest  among  those  with  a  college  degree  or  higher.  Yet 
participation  in  vocational  educational  subjects  is  highest  ds\^r%  those 
with  some  post secondary  and  college  graduation  or  more  and  lowest 
among  those  with  9-11  years  of  schooling.    Similarly,  interest  in 
vocational  subjects  is  greatest  among  skilled  workers  and  sales/ 
clerical  workers,  while  participation  is  highest  among  small 
business  and  skilled  workers. 

It  appears  that  the  vocational  interests  of  only  certain  groups  are 
net  by  the  system.    The  two  vocational  topics  most  commonly  studied 
are  technical  and  managerial  skills,  those  in  which  educated,  professionally- 
oriented  males  express  an  interest.    The  types  of  vocational  subje.ts  in 
which  the  underserved  groups  express  an  interest  are  not  extensively 
studied.    Women  are  interested  primarily  in  business  skills,  nursing, 
cosmetology  and  medical  technology.    Less-educated  groups  and  lower 
occupational  status  groups  are  interested  in  business  and  technical 
skills  and  industrial  trades. 

General  education  (in  the  ETS  study  defined  to  include  humanities, 
social  and   physical  sciences  as  well  as  basic  education)  interests  are 
relatively  well-served  in  the  population.    Again,  however,  certain  groups 
are  better  represented  than  others.    Greatest  interest  in  general 
education  is  expressed  by:    55-60  yecr-old  people,  Blacks  (especially 
females),  those  with  1-8  years  of  schooling  and  college  graduates. 
Those  participating  at  higher  rates  for  their  population  group  are 
25-29  year-old  people  (55-60  year-old  people  have  the  lowest 
participation  rate  in  general  education),  Blacks,  and  those  with  some 
postsecondaxy  education  or  college  graduates. 
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Hcbhy  and  recreation  interests  are  relatively  well-served  for  all 
groups  expressing  an  interest.    However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Blacks,  especially  female,  are  neither  interested  in  hobbies  nor 
participate  in  such  activities  to  any  great  extent.    Older  people  (55-60) 
express  the  greatest  first-choice  interest  in  hobbies  and  recreation  and 
they  are  also  participating  at  a  high  rate.    Males  and  females  express 
comparable  interest  in  hobbies,  but  females  participate  to  a  greater 
extent  than  males. 

Apparent  Barriers  to  Learning 

Respondents  in  the  ETS  survey  were  also  questioned  as  to  the  reasons 
"keeping  them  from  learning  what  they  want  to  learn  J1    For  the  total 
sample,  cost  (53*)  ,  not  enough  time  (46%),  donft  want  to  go  to  school 
full-time  (35%),  home  responsibilities  (32%) ,  job  responsibilities  (28%), 
and  amount  of  time  required  to  complete  program  (21%)  are  the  most 
important  reasons. 

The  groups  underserved  currently  by  programs  perceive  a  different 
set  of  barriers,  however.    Women  perceive  cost  as  the  greatest 
barrier  while  mon  perceive  not  enough  time.    Women  clearly  have  time 
for  the  program  but  find  family  responsibilities  and  no  child  care 
as  other  obstacles.    The  l*»ss  educated  groups  perceive  cost,  no  infor- 
mation, low  grades,  too  much  red  tape,  and  no  transportation  as 
more  significant  barriers  than  other  groups.    They  find  time  to  be 
less  of  a  problem  than  the  average. 

Demand  for  Various  Educational  Formats  ant*.  Crefdit 

Responses  were  also  solicited  in  the  ETS  survey  for  desired  methods 
for  learning,  locations,  times,  and  interest  in  credit*    The  greatest 
interest  in  learning  methods  is  expressed  for  lectures  or  classes  (28%); 
on-the-job  training  or  internships  (21*)  and  conferences  and  workshops 
(13%).    Ve~y  low  interest  is  expressed  in  the  nontradit ionai  forms 
of  TV  or  radio  courses.    Interest  in  these  methods  does  not  vary 
significantly  for  the  subgroups  identified  as  underserved* 

The  preferred  location  for  learning  is  primarily  the  school 
system  (45-3;.    By  contrast,  only  26%  of  the  learners  are  currently 
studying  in  the  school  system.    Most  students  would  also  like  to 
participate  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  (49%).    Would-be  learners  not 
being  served  are  interested  in  traditional  learning  formats* 

Respondents  were  also  asked  about  their  desire  for  formal  certi- 
fication or  degrees  over  the  next  ten  years.    39%  indicate  no  inter- 
est in  formal  recognition;  22o  would  like  a  certificate  or  license; 
lb%  1  hi^h  school  diploma;  9%  an  AA  degree;  12%  a  BA;  8%  an  MA;  and 
4%  a  Ph.D. 

Creates t  interest  it;  credit         lor  vocational  subjects  and  ie^t 
for  hobbies  and  recreation.     Interest  is  greatest  a^ong  those  under 
25  t\Z?\)  'iT'i  lea  at  a.v.j;^  t;v.>so  over  53  i*iV,).    Lower  occupational 
status  ^Vjup1-  .l      interested  ir.  /.kill  certification  and  hi^h  occupa- 
tional status  .;;'':up-;  ia  vci/.wV.ic  credit. 


A  second  general  study  of  adult  educational  needs  has  been  made 
by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to  identify  a  potential 
audience  for  an  Adult  Learning  Program  Service  .    CPB  found  a  group 
of  adults  age  25  to  44  who  have  not  completed  high  school,  "middle 
Americans"  in  blue  collar  jobs  dissatisfied  with  their  educational 
background.    They  would  be  interested  in  practical,  not  intellectual 
study,  and  learning  by  doing  if  they  perceive  financial  returns. 
Among  Blacks,  the  level  of  aspiration  is  higher  than  among  Whites. 

A  third  survey  was  conducted  in  Colorado  of  adults  and  their 
education  needs.1*    25-30%  of  the  group  surveyed  has  less  education 
than  a  high  school  diploma.    Vocational  interests  of  males  were  great- 
est in  areas  of  trade  and  industry,  business,  and  agriculture;  of 
females  health  services,  clerical,  secretarial  and  business.  Inter- 
ests at  the  postsecondary  level  were  for  males  in  business,  agricul- 
ture and  computer  science;  for  females  in  health  sciences,  child 
development,  and  business.    When  questioned  as  to  what  reasons 
prevented  their  taking  advantage  of  current  educational  programs, 
people  responded:    working,  haven't  time  (58°)  and  no  desire  or 
need  (32%).    Cost  was  a  minimal  factor  (2%). 

A  fourth  survey  of  interest  in  an  open  admission  "school  without 
walls"  was  conducted  in  Wisconsin.    73%  of  the  respondents  indicated 
they  have  wanted  further  education  since  stopping  school.    33%  said 
they  might  enroll  in  courses.    Of  these,  only  32%  were  interested  in 
college  credit,  compared  to  48%  for  diploma  courses,  10%  for  high 
school  credit,  and  8%  for  vocational  technical  credit. 

A  survey  of  demand  for  an  external  degree  program  was  conducted 
in  several  counties  in  California. 12    The  survey  results  were 
limited  to  those  people  who  would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  $105 
§  course  and  who  had  60  college  credits  already.    Of  this  select 
group,  the  median  age  was  32,  median  income  was  $13,000,  73%  were  males 
and  their  interests  were  greatest  in  vocational  topics:  administration, 
accounting,  and  computer  science,  in  particular.    These  potential 
students  were  interested  in  college  and  community  classroom  settings 
during  the  week.   They  were  interested  in  television  classes,  but 
not  when  they  would  have  to  meet  periodically  with  the  instructor. 
There  was  some  interest  in  weekend  classes. 

A  survey  to  determine  the  potential  market  for  an  open  university 
program  was  recently  conducted  in  Massachusetts  for  the  State  College 
System  called  The  Market  for  Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts.*5 
Although,  as  discussed  in  Section  IV. F,  the  sample  is  somewhat 
biased  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  telephone  survey,  the  results  are 
consistent  with  those  of  other  studies.    Greatest  interest  was  expressed 
by  young  professional  or  managerial,  affluent  -non  and  women  who 
already  have  iome  college  education.    Their  interest  was  primarily  job- 
oriented  and  conventional  classroom  settings  had  more  appeal  than 
correspondence,  TV,  or  radio  courses.    Interest  was  high  in  cvedits 
for  past  career  achievements. 


These  results  are  consistent  with  those  discussed  in  Section 


III.A;4  of  the  survey  conducted  of  6,000  students  currently  enrolled 
in  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts.    Greatest  interest  was 
expressed  by  students  currently  enrolled  for  credit  for  experience 
and  more  counseling  services,  less  for  new  forms  of  correspondence 
or  radio  programs. 

NB:    In  Section  TV.F  below  the  general  procedures  and  pitfalls 
in  estimating  market  demand  for  nontradit ional  learning  and  "open 
universities'1  are  discussed  at  length. 

Met  and  Unmet  Needs 

To  some  extent  interests  expressed  by  various  types  of  people 
explain  their  current  participation  rates  in  adult  education  as  a 
whole  and  within  specific  education  activities.    Younger  people  are 
more  interested  in  learning,  and  they  also  participate  to  a  greater 
extent.    Older  students  are  found  more  in  public  and  private  schools, 
community  classes  and  private  instruction  than  they  are  in  college 
part-time  courses.    However,  other  participation  rates  are  not  ex- 
plained by  variations  in  interests  expressed.    Women  express  equal 
interest  to  men  in  credit  and  yet  they  are  currently  receiving  fewer 
credits.    Their  interest  in  vocational  subjects  is  particularly 
unfulfilled. 

In  additiu:*,  the  allocation  of  better-educated,  higher  occupational 
status  persons  to  college  part-time  and  lesi-educated,  lower  occupa- 
tional status  persons  to  job  training  and  correspondence  courses  is 
clear  but  not  necessarily  logical.    Less-educated  and  low  occupational 
status  groups  are  interested  in  credit  ard  in  vocational  subjects 
in  particular,  and  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  their  interest 
cannot  be  met  within  the  college  part-timt  setting. 
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Participation  of  Women  in  Continuing  and  Adult  Education 


Women  have  traditionally  participated  to  approximately  the 
same  extent  as  men  in' adult  education:    the  1973  Educational  Testing 
Service  Study  of  learning  experiences  of  adults  ^ound  that  51% 
of  participants  were  women,  while  49%  were  men.    The  1969  Current 
Population  Survey,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  48%  of  participants  in 
formal  adult  education  courses  were  women,  52%  were  men. 

However,  women  have  traditionally  had  hig*.  participation  rates 
in  avocational  courses  while  men  have  had  high  rates  in  vocational 
courses.    In  1969  the  distribution  of  attendance  jn  various  types 
of  institutions  for  men  and  women  was  as  follows: 

Men  Women 


Adult  education  in  public  or 

33% 

private  school  systems 

23% 

College  or  university  part-time 

27% 

23% 

Job  training  courses 

37% 

17*; 

Correspondence  courses 

11% 

5% 

Classes  in  community 

8% 

19% 

Private  instruction 

4% 

8% 

Other 

10% 

10% 

The  adult  education  courses  in  schools,  classes  in  the  community, 
and  private  instruction,  all  heavily  attended  by  women,  are  likely 
to  be  leisure  or  crafts-oriented.    The  college  part-time,  job  training, 
and  correspondence  courses  attended  by  men  are  job-oriented. 

Further  evidence  of  this  concentration  of  women  in  avocational 
courses  is  provided  in  the  responses  to  the  student  questionnaire 
of  continuing  education  students  and  in  the  response  to  the  survey 
of  adult  education  programs  in  Massachusetts,    In  continuing  education 
women  are  more  likely  to  be  in  regular  academic  subjects  and  special 
or  community  service  subjects,  men  in  business  and  professional 
subjects: 


Men 

Women 

Regular  academic 

25% 

42% 

Trade  and  industrial 

3% 

1% 

Technical 

10% 

4% 

Business 

23% 

12% 

Professional 

27% 

8% 

Social  or  community  service 

10% 

28% 

Arts  and  crafts 

2% 
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Men  Women 

Family  and  personal  skills  —  2% 

Cultural  or  personal  interest  1%  3% 

Women  also  have  traditionally  dominated  adult  education 
programs.    Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  in  the  survey  of  the  Boston 
Center  for  Adult  Education  students  in  1966  were  women,    and  87% 
of  the  students  in  the  survey  of  the  Concord-Carlisle  Adult  and 
Continuing  Education  program  in  1971  were  women.    Most  other  adult 
education  programs  in  the  state  responding  to  the  survey  of  adult 
education  (See  Section  I.K)  noted  that  their  clientele  was  largely 
female.    Examples  of  their  descriptions  are;    "mostly  female," 
"middle  aged  housewives ,"  "60^  female,"  "70?*  female,  middle  age," 
"90%  female,  housewives."7 

Women  in  avocational  courses  in  community  centers  or  adult 
education  are  likely  to  be  older  than  women  in  credit  courses  in 
college  part-time.    In  public  schools  50*  of  women  are  55  and  over, 
in  community  courses  62%,  in  private  instruction  61%,  while  in 
college  part-time  42%  are  35  or  over.** 

Women  have  also  been  less  likely  to  take  courses  for  credit 
than  men.    In  1973  44%  of  male  learners  sampled  by  ETS,  and  34% 
of  female  learners  were  receiving  credit  for  their  activities. 9 
In  Massachusetts  18^  of  sampled  males  and  14%  ot  females  had  been 
recently  in  credit  courses  of  adult  education  while  11%  of  males 
and  19%  of  females  are  currently  in  noncredit  courses. 10 

Social  Forces  Encouraging  Women  to  Pursue  Continuing  Education 

Several  converging  social  trends  are  leading  to  women  expanding 
their  interests  and  activities  outside  the  home: 

First,  women  are  having  fewer  children.    The  birth  rate  has 
been  declining  in  Massachusetts  for  the  past  15  years  due  to  liber- 
alized abortion  laws  and  widespread  use  of  contraceptives.    In  1960 
the  U.S.  birth  rate  was  23.7  per  thousand  women;  in  1972  15.0  or 
2.28  per  woman  over  hor  lifetime.11    This  means  that  the  last  child 
is  now  born  at  an  average  age  of  30  and  this  child  would  begin  school 
at  a  woman's  average  age  of  35.    With  homemaking  now  easier,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  woman  to  remain  at  home  all  day  to 
Veep  the  house  in  order.    The  average  woman  then  has  30  employable 
years  beyond  the  time  her  la: t  child  enters  school. *2 

Second,  more  women  are  staying  single  into  their  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties,  and  as  divorce  rates  increase  there  are  many 
more  single  women  with  children.    These  independent  women  have  the 
time  or  are  forced  by  circumstance  to  pursue  a  career.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  42%  of  working  women  are  either  single  or  supporting 
a  family  on  their  own. 

Third,  as  the  society  becomes  more  affluent,  families  can  afford 
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to  send  women  back  to  school.    As  housework  is  made  easier  by 
labor-saving  conveniences,  women  have  more  leisure  time  to  go  back 
to  school  and  a  job. 

Fourth,  the  women's  liberation  movement  has  encouraged  women 
to  question  the  traditional  roles  in  society  and  to  cc*   ider  whether 
they  might  want  additional  or  different  activities  in  their  lives. 

Fifth,  colleges  and  universities  are  being  encouraged  to  respond 
to  women's  ieeds.    In  some  cases  scholarship  funds  are  provided  and 
lower  fees  charged  to  encourage  women  to  return  to  school.  The 
Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Wom*n  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor are  but  two  of  the  national  organizations  pushing  for  eoual  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  women. iS    A  bill  currently  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  "Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of  1973"  would 
encourage  and  provide  support  for  specific  new  programs  for  women. 16 

All  of  these  factors  have  led  women  across  the  country  back 
to  school.    It  was  estimated  that  in  1972  there  were  close  to  500,000 
women  over  30  on  campus  full  or  part-time,  double  the  number  ten 
years  before. 1; 

Interests  and  Needs  of  Women  in  Adult  Education 

Traditional  interests  of  women  in  leisure  and  home  crafts  or 
personal  development  courses  will  continue  into  the  future*  Home 
economics  courses  may  even  attract  more  students  if  food,  clothing, 
and  other  living  costs  continue  to  rise  rapidly.    Women  will  want 
to  learn  skills  to  economize  on  home  expenses. 

General  education  interests  are  also  likely  to  remain  high  and 
are  being  encouraged  by  programs  such  as  Sarah  Lawrence's  for  women 
returning  to  academic  studies  or  Radcliffe's  for  women  to  carry 
on  independent  research.    (See  Section  V.D.) 

However,  the  greatest  increase  in  demand  for  courses  is  likely 
to  be  in  vocational  areas.    In  a  society  where  status  is  so  much 
determined  by  occupation  or  income,  it  is  important  that  women  who 
wart  roles  outside  of  the  home  find  good  jobs.    If  trends  of  the 
1960's  continue,  female  participation  rates  in  the  labor  force 
will  not  increase  beyond  45**  or  46%  by  1980  (from  37%  in  I960).18 
However,  women  who  are  now  or  who  in  the  future  enter  the  labor 
market  will  pressure  for  better  jobs.    Labor  force  participation 
rates  are  also  higher  among  educated  women  and  the  more  women  who 
return  to  school,  the  more  who  will  also  return  to  work. 

The  ETS  survey  (See  Section  IV. 3)  in  1975  uncovered  much  greater 
interest  among  women  for  vocational  learning  than  was  actually  bc^ng 
met  by  participation  in  programs.    Interest  rates  as. compared  tc 
participation  rates  are  shown  below  as  a  percentage  of  would-be 
learners  or  actual  learners,  respectively.-0 
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Interests  Participation 


Vocational 

 Ren  46%  46% 

Women  40%  24% 

housewives  36%  7* 

non-housewives  42%  34% 

Hobbies 

Men  13%  36% 

Women  14%  48% 

housewives  15%  55% 

non -housewives  14%  44% 

General  Education 

Men  12%  27% 

Women  13%  24% 

housewives  9%  12% 

non-housewives  15%  31% 

Home  and  Family 

Men  5%  9% 

Women  18%  17% 

housewives  25%  22% 

non-housewives  14%  14% 


While  the  interests  of  women  are  being  fulfilled  in  hobbies, 
general  education,  and  home  and  family  subjects,  they  are  not  being 
satisfied  in  vocational  subjects.    Non-housewives  are  more  interested 
ihan  housewives  in  vocational  courses,  but  neither  groups  participates 
to  the  extent  men  do. 

The  interests  of  women  are  still  in  the  traditional  women's 
skills:    business,  nursing,  cosmetology,  and  medical  technology." 

Interest  in  Vocational  Tonics 


Men  Women 

Business  skills  3%  14% 

Technical  skills  10% 

Industrial  trades  10% 

Nursing  8% 

Agriculture  6%  1% 

Management  skills  5%  2% 

Engineering  5% 

Computer  science  4%  1% 

Cosmetology  4% 

Medical  technology  —  4% 
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Many  women  still  think  in  terms  of  the  traditional  occupations 
for  women:    teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  librarians,  and  service 
workers.-2    Yet  the  demand  for  new  teachers  is  down  and  most  of  these 
jobs  pay  low  -alaries.    It  will  be  clear  in  time  that  the  best 
opportunities  for  large  numbers  of  women  are  in  traditional  men's 
occupations:    business,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  academics,  and 
technical  or  industrial  iobs.    Demand  for  vocational  subjects  in 
these  areas  will  no  doubt  increase. 

Women  in  the  Labor  Force 

There  is  clear  evidence  of  discrimination  against  women  in  the 
labor  force.    Even  accounting  for  differences  between  women  and  men 
in  hours  worked,  education,  and  experience,  women's  earnings  still 
average  onlv  80*  of  men's.    Overall  women  earn  onlv  about  60%  of  what 
men  earju  because  they  are  also  concentrated  in  occupations  with  low 
wages. In  1970,  women  still  were  97%  of  the  nurses,  95%  of  the 
secretaries  and  95%  of  the  telephone  operators,  while  only  9% 
of  the  doctors,  5%  of  the  lawyers,  and  2%  of  the  engineers.24 

Certain  segments  of  the  labor  market  are  favorable  to  em- 
ployment for  women  as  a  result  of  government  enforcement  of 
affirmative  action  programs  and  a  feeling  of  obligation  among 
employers  to  hire  women.    But  the  greatest  advantages  of  this 
expanding  job  market  go  to  professional  women,  who  are  already  on 
their  way  to  the  top,  not  to  the  average  secretary,  nurse  or 
housewife  with  no  skills. 

As  part  of  affirmative  action  programs,  businesses  have  been 
looking  for  women  accountants,  attorneys,  engineers,  and  managers. 
Because  women  have  not  been  trained  in  these  fields  traditionally, 
women  to  take  these  jobs  are  in  short  supply.    Women  with  such  skills, 
or  women  currently  in  school  who  can  still  choose  these  types  of 
fields  have  good  opportunities.*^    There  is  also  a  *rend  to  hire 
well-educated  women  for  part-time  professional  jo!«s.26 

However,  such  trends  in  the  employment  of  educated  women 
(with  bachelor's  or  advanced  degree)  do  not  necessarily  work  to  the 
advantage  of  less-educated  women.    In  fact,  less-educated  women 
are  less  likely  to  even  be  in  the  labor  force  than  educated  women. 
Most  of  the  women  outside  the  labor  force  have  at  best  a  high  school 
diploma.    If  the  participation  rate  of  women  with  five  or  more  years 
of  college  is  as  high  as  69%,  then  the  rate  for  women  with  high  school 
or  less  must  be  considerably  lower  than  43%,  the  average  for  all 
women. 

Women  in  Continuing  Education 

The  needs  of  women  will  vary  according  to  their  level  of  educa- 
tion and  skills,  their  level  of  self-confidence,  and  their  goals 
in  life.    Continuing  education  programs  should  respond  in  kind: 

Grouo  One:    For  the  woman  who  knov/s  that  she  wants  a  career 
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and  who  is  self-confident  in  her  talents,  the  primary  services  which 
continuing  education  can  provide  have  to  do  with  enhancing  her  job 
skills  and  increasing> her  awareness  of  the  issues  which  will  arise 
in  returning  to  work. 

Now  that  businesses  and  professional  organizations  are  opening 
jobs  to  women,  there  is  opportunity  for  ambitious  women  to  advance. 
However,  they  often  need  additional  skills  to  fill  these  jobs. 
Training  sessions  to  develop  specific  skills  should  be  made  available 
to  interested  women;  for  example,  the  three-day  seminar  for  "Developing 
Management  Skills  for  Women  Managers"  held  by  Advanced  Management 
Research.  8    The  kinds  of  management  or  skill  training  provided 
regularly  for  men  in  the  course  of  their  careers  in  business, 
engineering  and  research  by  the  firms  themselves  may  have  to  be 
provided  for  women  before  they  will  be  hired  at  all. 

The  other  service  which  continuing  education  can  provide  is 
in  the  area  of  facilitating  the  transition  onto  the  job.  The 
problems  which  women  face  in  trying  to  enter  professional  positions 
are  great.    Professional  men  are  uneasy  about  accepting  them  into 
the  business,  or  law  practice,  or  engineering  group.    "The  presence 
of  a  woman  interferes  with  the  mechanisms  by  which  all-male  groups 
function. "29   The  absorption  of  women  into  working  groups  of  men 
is  a  problem  for  both  men  and  women  which  continuing  education  programs 
can  effect  in  two  ways. 

First,  continuing  education  can  provide  counseling  or  group 
sessions  for  professional  women  to  develop  an  awareness  of  how  they 
relate  to  men  on  the  job  and  how  to  play  the  "rules  of  the  game." 
It  is  important  for  women  to  relate  to  men  on  the  job  in  a  pro- 
fessional manner. 

Second,  continuing  education  programs  can  be  developed  for 
consciousness-raising  among  men  on  the  job.    It  may  be  that  the 
primary  adjustment  in  these  job  situations  needs  to  be  from  men. 
Several  firms  in  the  Boston  area  have  already  approached  various 
continuing  education  directors  to  develop  such  group  awareness 
sessions  for  their  staffs  of  men. 

Group  Two:    A  second  group  of  women  have  not  made  the  deci- 
sion to  commit  themselves  in  any  degree  to  a  career  or  work  outside 
the  home,  but  are  considering  the  possibility.    For  these  women  the 
first  service  continuing  education  can  provide  is  individual  or 
group  counseling  and  exposure  to  some  of  the  options.    Some  women 
may  subsequently  decide  thoy  they  want  to  pursue  a  career  or  other 
activities;  others  may  decide  they  prefer  net  to.    But  this  decision 
should  be  made  with  a  realistic  understanding  of  what  such  a  move 
would  involve.    Many  women  have  been  out  of  the  job  market  for  years 
and  do  not  know  what  going  back  to  work  entails.    It  will  bring  real 
benefits  of  self-actualizacion  if  they  find  jobs  they  like,  and 
money  income.    It  will  also  bring  costs  of  time  spent  developing 
skills,  time  invested  in  lower-level  jobs  to  work  their  way  up  by 
performance  standards,  and  costs  of  pressure,  competition,  commitment 
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to  a  regular  schedule,  etc. 

Some  women  will  need  support  in  a  decision  to  work:  perhaps 
the  greatest  barrier  to  women's  returning  to  school  or  work  is 
psychological.       Others  will  need  to  have  their  high  expectations 
matched  against  the  real  possibilities  in  their  lives.  Many 
suburban  housewives  are  in  this  category. 

If  women  decide  they  do  want  a  career,  then  they  will  have  to 
develop  skills  in  areas  of  the  market  where  jobs  are  available. 
Continuing  education  programs  can  provide  women  with  information 
about  such  opportunities  available  in  the  area  and  the  training  and 
experience  they  will  need. 

Group  Three:    A  third  group  of  women  have  fewer  options  in 
working.    They  may  be  supporting  families  and  their  goal  would 
clearly  be  to  advance  their  job  prospects.    Women  in  the  Boston 
Study  Group  on  Continuing  Education  for  Urban  Women  were  in  this 
situation.    With  many  years  of  experience  behind  them  these  women 
needed  the  credential  of  a  degree  to  get  better  jobs  and  higher  pay. 
The  insights  of  these  urban  and  minority  women  about  their  experiences 
in  entering  full-time  day  programs  are  available  in  "The  Boston 
Study  on  Higher  Education  for  Urban  Women."    They  also  published 
a  guide  to  educational  opportunities  in  metropolitan  Boston,  "The 
Urban  Women's  Guide  to  Higher  Education. "31 

The  needs  of  these  urban  women  are  markedly  different  from  those 
of  middle-class  women  in  the  suburbs.    They  generally  have  l^*s  time, 
fewer  options  because  they  must  work,  and  lover  financial  resources. 
They  also  may  have  had  less  experience  in  education  in  the  past  and 
need  counseling  in  writing,  taking  exams,  etc.    On  the  other  hand 
they  have  certain  strengths:    experience  in  the  labor  force,  a  greater 
sense  of  the  reality  of  their  options,  a  better-developed  sense  of 
what  they  want  out  of  continuing  education,  and  a  high  verbal 
capacity. 3^   The  kinds  of  programs  designed  for  these  women  should 
capitalize  on  their  strengths  and  minimize  their  problems  of  access. 
Credit  for  life  experience,  financial  aid,  courses  in  the  work 
place,  child  care,  and  job  counseling  would  increase  their  access 
to  the  system. 

There  mav  he  other  types  of  women  with  special  needs.  In 
general,  however,  two  services  are  essential  to  all  women:  counseling 
and  job  and  other  information.    Many  women  have  found  that  meeting 
in  groups  to  discuss  problems  either  psychological  or  practical  is 
supportive  and  directive;  or,  individual  counseling  may  be  appropriate 
Either  way,  a  forum  for  women  to  develop  an  awareness  of  their  options 
is  essential. 

Secondly,  job  information  should  be  provided  to  these  women 
both  for  naking  decisions  about  what  they  want  and  for  directing 
them  with  least  cost  into  fields  where  good  jobs  are  available. 
Other  information,  such  as  how  to  find  child  care  services,  other 
centers  for  free  job  counseling  such    as  the  Boston  Office  of  WOW 
(Wider  Opportunities  for  Women)  or  "Creative  Careers"  should  be 
supplied. 
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Licensing 

A  trend  that  would  suggest  future  possible  expansion  of  continuing 
education  to  meet  Massachusetts  licensing  requirements  in  various 
professional  groups  is  indicated  in  several  of  the  State1 s  professional 
licensing  agencies.    A  demand  for  continuing  education  resources  to  meet 
this  trend  is,  however,  not  to  be  immediately  expected  inasmuch  as  continuing 
education  requirements  for  licensing  or  license  renewal  are  in  several 
cases  only  being  formally  proposed  or  are  in  the  "talking"  stage. 

The  State  Real  Estate  Board  has  submitted  legislation  requiring  a 
minimum    of  25  hours  of  particular  education  requirements  beyond  a  high 
school  graduation  before  becoming  eligible  to  take  the  State  real  estate 
exam.    Such  legislation  has  been  submitted  before  hut  has  been  defeated  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  current  real  estate  agents  might  have  to  meet  the 
new  requirement  in  order  to  have  their  licenses  renewed. 

Massachusetts  is  currently  one  of  six  states  that  has  no  special 
education  requirement  for  obtaining  a  real  estate  license.    The  75,000 
licensed  real  estate  agents  in  the  State  obtain  a  license  simply  by 
taking  the  exam.    According  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board,  continuing  education  programs  in  the  .:t  me  in  the  field 
of  real  estate  are  few.    Some  courses  are  offered  at  several  community 
colleges,  but  most  courses  are  given  by  private  real  estate  schools, 
of  which  there  are  some  25,  that  set  up  programs  in  YMCA's  or  motels. 
Also,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Realtors,  a  private  professional  group, 
has  established  particular  courses  for  achieving  membership. 

The  Board  examines  some  9,000  applicants  a  year,  and  about  60 
percent  pass  the  exam.    If  the  above  noted  proposed  legislation  ii,  passed, 
it  would  create  a  need  for  some  125,000  hours  of  course  credit  in  the 
field  of  real  estate.    This  total  would  be  considerably  increased  if  some 
or  all  of  the  existing  75,000  agents  were  required  to  fulfill  the  new 
requirements  in  order  to  have  their  licenses  renewed. 

The  Board  of  Public  Accountancy  has  been  considering  a  continuing 
education  requirement  for  license  renewal,  but  according  to  the  Board's 
Executive  Secretary,  the  Board  is  a  long  way  from  finalizing  such  a  re- 
quirement.   Under  consideration  is  a  requirement  of  20  hours  for  every 
two-year  period  of  licensing.    Currently,    10  states  have  a  continuing 
education  requirement  for  license  renewal.    In  Massachusetts,  license 
renewal  is  automatic  every  two  years  after  passing  an  exam.    To  qualify 
for  the  exam,  a  college  degree  and  three  years  of  qualifying  experience 
are  required.    Given  2400  actively  practicing  certified  public  accountants 
in  the  State,  it  is  clear  that  a  20  credit  hour  requirement  would  generate 
considerable  demand  for  continuing  education  program . 
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rhe  State  Board  of  Registration  of  Nursing  Home  Administrators  has 
enacted  specific  regulations  for  licensing  which  include  15  classroom 
hours  of  continuing  education  annually  in  order  to  be  relicensed. 
(Bv  1975     two-year  college  degree  will  be  required  for  license  eligibility, 
and  bv  1978  ?  fr>ur-vear  degree.)    With  approximately  940  licensed 
adminisirators  in  the  State  and  with  about  300  applicants  taking  the 
license  exam  annually,  it  is  again  clear  that  the  continuing  education 
requirement  for  license  renewal  will  create  a  demand  for  appropriate 
programs . 

Inquiries  at  other  professional  licensing  offices  did  not  yield 
responses  indicating  continuing  education  requirements  as  yet  being  a 
factor  in  licensing.    The  potential  for  such  requirements  was  suggested 
in  the  field  of  insurance.    To  become  a  full  insurance  broker,  a  requirement 
of  90  hours  of  special  course  work  or  one  year  of  experience  in  a  licensed 
broker's  office  is  required.    Courses  are  now  offered  at  several  community 
colleges  and  Northeastern  University  as  well  as  a  number  of  special 
insurance  schools.    Because  the  insurance  field  is  changing, 
insurance  personnel  must  continuously  study  to  stay  current  in  the  field. 
With  9500  brokers  in  the  State,  the  potential  demand  for  continuing 
education  would  be  considerable. 

A  recent  California  study  of  licensing  and  continuing  education1 
indicated  that  an  average  of  63.7  percent  of  six  professional  groups 
surveyed  indicated  an  interest  in  having  academic  credit  attached  to 
continuing  education  courses  for  license  renewal.    Por  planning  of 
future  continuing  education  programs  in  Massachusetts,  a  similar  study 
might  be  suggested  to  obtain  a  precise  assessment  of  interest  by 
professional  groups. 

Salary  Increases  for  Continuing  Education 

Advanced  degrees  or  a  series  of  courses  will  generally  qualify  people 
for  better  jobs  and  higher  pay.    In  many  cases  they  will  ilso  increase 
earnings  for  people  staying  at  their  same  jobs.    Teachers,  for  example, 
will  receive  increased  pay  if  they  go  on  to  a  Master's  degree. 

Cther  explicit  salary  arrangements  are  currently  being  considered 
as  educational  incentive  schemes.  In  1970,  a  bill  was  passed  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  provide  salary  increases  for  policemen  who  pursued  further 
education.  Funding  of  this  program  has  not  yet  been  passed.  Proposals 
to  extend  the  program  to  firemen  have  been  turned  down,  while  a  similar 
program  for,  nurses  paid  by  the  State  was  endorsed  by  the  Public  Service 
Committee . ~ 


"Continuing  Education  for  Licensed  Professionals  in  California" 
Shepard  A.  Insel,  Robert  Hoggard,  an..  Jruce  A.  Robinson. 
California  State  University,  San  Francisco,  1972. 

Rosenbloon,   Joseph  "Extra-pay  Extension  for  Schooling  Barred", 
Tho  Boston  Globe.  1973. 
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Continuing  education  may  contribute  to  the      leviation  of  several 
pressing  economic  problems  in  Massachusetts:    hign  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment, occupational  shortages  and  surpluses,  ami  job  dissatisfaction 
or  lack  of  nobility  for  certain  groups  in  the  job  market.  Particularly 
at  the  area  level,  continuing  education  programs  and  offerings  can  be 
coordinated  to  provide  training  for  the  unskilled  or  retraining  for 
workers  needed  in  jobs  opening  as  the  local  econonomy  shifts. 

Education  as  a  Form  of  Investment  for  the  Individual 

Educational  attainment  is  associated  with  a  number  of  economic 
benefits  for  the  individual:    the  likelihood  of  higher  earnings  on  the 
job,  access  to  more  interesting  and  satisfying  types  of  work,  and  in- 
creased chances  to  be  employed  rather  than  unemployed.    Education  also 
has  costs  associated  with  it:    the  costs  of  attending  school,  and  more 
importantly,  the  costs  of  income  foregone  when  the  worker  spends  tine 
away  from  the  job. 

In  theory,  each  individual  will  make  a  judgment  as  to  the  expected 
economic  benefits  and  costs  of  his  going  to  school.  If  benefits  are 
sufficiently  greater  than  costs  he  will  attend.    Of  course  there  are 
other  aspects  to  a  decision  to  obtain  further  education,  such  as  a 
personal  desire  to  learn  or  social  ice.    However,  considered  solely  in 
terms  of  economic  benefits,  the  decision  to  enroll  in  school  may  be 
as  an  offsetting  of  benefits  and  cost.    In  this  respect  education  is 
similar  to  an  investment  in  stocks  and  is  called  an  investment  in 
"human  capital/1 

An  important  derivative  of  this  offsetting  of  benefits  and  costs 
is  that  younger  people  are  more  lively  to  invest  in  vocational  activi- 
ties than  older  people.    Because  the  benefits  of  education  are  increased 
earnings  for  the  rest  of  one's  lifetime,  total  benefits  will  be  higher 
the  younger  the  individual  is.    On  the  other  side,  costs  will  be  the 
same  or  possibly  lower  for  younger  are  groups  because  foregone  income 
will  be  less  for  younger  workers.    However,  older  people  will  be  found 
in  avocational  courses  where  the  decision  to  enroll  is  not  made  on 
economic  grounds.    Women  are  also  less  likely  to  attend  school  than 
men  if  they  perceive  the  benefits  on  the  job  to  be  lower  while  the 
costs  are  the  sajr.e. 

There  are  a  variety  of  types  of  education  and  special  markets  for 
educated  labor  which  the  individual  must  consider  when  making  a  specific 
decision  about  further  education.    On  the  one  hand  are  a  number  of  edu- 
cational options  he  may  choose  from  general  education  to  specific  voca- 
tional and  job-related  educational  programs.    Much  of  full-time 
undergraduate  education  in  the  past  has  been  general  in 
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nature;    its  purpose  has  rot  been  job-related,  but  more  broadly  academic 
or  cultural.    Examples  are  the  general  studies  of  humanities,  social 
sciences,  and  physical  sciences  majors.    Most  of  graduate  and  profes- 
sional education  is  job-specific  in  nature— business,  engir  ring, 
teaching,  etc.— leading  to  a  narrow  subset  of  jobs  within  tue  economy. 
The  presumed  advantage  to  an  education  which  is  general  in  nature  is 
that  it  provides  a  basis  for  a  variety  of  jobs.    The  generally  educated 
individual  nay  have  greater  flexibility  in  switching  jobs  during  his 
lifetime,  either  by  personal  choice  or  by  necessity  when  the  economy 
shifts  and  his  skills  in  one  occupation  are  in  less  demand.    A  specifi- 
cally job- related  education  also  has  certain  advantages  as  an  invest- 
ment.   Such  educational  preparation  can  make  an  individual  more  attrac- 
tive* to  an  employer  with  specific  job  openings  and  possibly  make  him 
less  easy  to  replace  by  others  with  only  general  education. 

On  the  other  hand  is  a  diverse  and  changing  job  market.    At  any 
one  time  certain  skills  may  be  in  greater  or  less  demand  depending  on 
shifts  in  the  economic  structure  and  the  general  economic  condition. 
Earnings  will  vary  according  to  how  much  in  demand  are  specific  skills 
and  how  great  is  the  existing  supply  of  those  skills  among  workers. 
There  are  several  current  and  poignant  examples  of  this  variation  in 
supply  and  demand.    As  the  economy  and  society  have  changed  over  the 
last  several  years,  teachers,  engineers,  and  other  scientists  have 
faced  a  situation  of  falling  employment  opportunities  with  supply  ex- 
ceeding demand  tor  those  particular  skills.    In  contrast  business,  trade 
and  other  fields  have  been  areas  of  current  excess  demand  over  supply. 
The  effects  of  this  changing  job  market  on  educational  investment  will 
be  discussed  further  below. 

The  individual  will  :onsider  the  earnings  levels  associated  with 
each  occupation  in  which  -.e  has  an  interest  and  must  consider  whether 
the  market  for  this  (arileiilar  occupation  will  be  in  excess  supply  or  de- 
mand in  the  future.    The  individual  may  not  correctly  perceive  trends 
in  the  market  or  he  may  choose  a  particular  occupation  he  thinks  he 
will  like  in  spite  of  trends  in  demand. 

An  investment  in  continuing  education,  while  unique  in  several 
respects,  is  also  made  according  to  this  general  decision  process  of 
weighing  benefits  and  costs,    It  is  not  surprising  that  continuing 
education  students  are  younger  than  35  since  benefits  are  greater  for 
the  young,    It  is  also  not  surprising  that  motivation  and  interest  are 
so  highly  job-related  (83%  for  men,  70%  for  won.en  students).  These 
students,  by  and  large,  are  adults  with  other  responsibilities  than 
school,  and  their  time  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  18-21  year  old 
undergraduate.    They  cannot  afford  to  tako  extended  time  off  their  jobs 
since  foregone  earnings  are  high  and  they  often  have  families;  but  they 
can  perceive  clear  benefits  from  part-time  study.    Because  they  have 
already  worked  for  some  years,  continuing  education  students  are  more 
likely  than  other  college  students  to  perceive  clearly  the  benefits 
of  education  in  the  job  market.    It  is  interesting  that  their  motivation 
is  largely  internalized:    in  only  a  small  percentage  of  cases  did  stu- 


dents  state  in  response  to  the  student  questionnaire  used  in  thxs  study 
that  their  employers  "required"  further  education. 

The  concentrations  of  continuing  educatic  .  students  in  teacher  edu- 
cation courses,  business  and  engineering  are  explained  by  job  motiva- 
tion.   Teachers  receive  clear  salary  advances  as  benefits  and  face 
lower  costs  than  the  average  student  when  they  receive  vouchers  for  tak- 
ing on  student  teachers.    People  in  business  courses  are  often  those 
who  at  a  younger  age  took  programs  in  technical  or  scientific  fields 
and  now  need  some  formal  training  to  move  easily  into  management  posi- 
tions.   Continuing  education  plays  an  important  role  in  occupational 
retraining  and  updating.    Although  48%  of  students  are  continuing  their 
education  in  the  same  field  as  their  former  education,  52%  are  retrain- 
ing in  new  areas  of  skills.    (See  Section  III.) 

Continuing  education  in  post  secondary  institutions  is  onlv  one  of 
several  forms  jf  part-time  education  open  to  adults.    Trade  and'  technical 
courses  have  been  concentrated  in  proprietary  and  correspondence  insti- 
tutions.   Extensive  job-specific  training  is  also  carried  on  within 
business  and  industry. 

In  summary,  each  continuing  education  student  concerned  with  ad- 
vancing in  his  career  has  made  a  judgment  that  the  economic  benefit  will 
exceed  the  costs.    This  judgment  is  based  on  his  perceptions  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment  in  the  job  market. 

Educated  Workers  and  the  Job  Market 

Moving  from  the  perspective  of  the  individual  to  the  perspective 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  what  is  the  impact  on  an  economy  of  higher 
levels  of  education  among  workers?    A  country  such  as  the  United  States 
has  a  comparative  economic  advantage  in  the  skills  of  its  people.  Not 
only  are  educated  workers  more  productive  in  certain  jobs  and  able  to 
perform  more  complicated  jobs,  but  a  well-educated  group  of  businessmen 
engineers  and  scientists  have  made  productive  changes  in  marketing  and 
distribution  mechanisms  and  instituted  technological  innovations. 

It  has  been  recognized  since  World  War  II  that  :.n  both  advanced 
countries  such  as  the  U.S.  and  in  underdeveloped  countries,  a  better- 
educated  labor  force  is  one  important  means  to  economic  growth.  If 
this  is  the  case,  governments  are  of  course  interested  in  how  many  work- 
ers should  be  educated  to  what  levels  and  in  what  fields  to  maximize 
this  growth,  and  several  techniques  have  been  developed.    One  of  the 
major  methods  has  been  manpower  planning.    In  the  pages  following,  a 
case  will  be  presented  against  the  use  of  manpower  planning  over  the 
long  term  and  in  favor  of  a  flexible  and  responsive  system  of  continu- 
ing education,  as  defined  below. 

Manpower  planning  is  the  name  for  a  system  of  educational  planning 
used  extensively  during  the  1960's,  both  in  this  countrv  and  overseas. 
It  is  a  method  of  predicting  future  "needs'1  of  the  economy  for  types  of 
workers  by  educational  field  and  level.    Basically,  it  involves  the^e 
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steps.    First,,  the  average  educational  background  of  workers  in  each 
occupational  category  is  calculated,  and  assumed  to  be  "required"  of 
workers  to  perform  in  that  occupation.    Second,  the  distribution  of 
occupational  categories  within  each  industry  is  calculated,  and  this 
distribution  is  assumed  to  be  required.    Third,  projections  are  made  of 
changes  over  time  in  the  size  and  share  of  each  industry  in  the  total 
economy.    From  this  projected  picture  of  the  economy  and  the  position  of 
each  industry  within  it,  projections  are  made  of  the  occupational  distri- 
bution which  would  be  needed" to  operate  the  economy.    Finally  projections 
are  made  of  the  educational  levels  needed  by -workers  within  these  occu- 
pations required  to  operate  the  economy.    Given  the  education  of  current 
workers,  the  level,  type,  and  amount  of  education  needed  for  new  or  re- 
trained workers  can  be  calculated. 

Although  manpower  planning  seemed  to  offer  a  rational  method  of 
planning  educational  systems  to  maximize  growth,  serious  flaws  in  the 
method  became  painfully  obvious  over  the  years  as  projections  failed. 
First,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  project  the  industrial  mix 
or  state  of  the  economy  many  years  ahead.    In  underdeveloped  countries, 
such  as  India,  many  high-level  technicians  and  professionals  were  trained 
to  fill  jobs  in  industries  which  did  not  grow  as  hoped.    The  result  was 
a  severe  problem  of  unemployment  among  the  well-educated  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  jobs  below  their  training. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well,  industrial  projections  have  been 
discredited  by  unexpected  shifts  in  the  economy.    The  problem  is  not 
poor  projections  on  the  part  of  planners,  rather  the  response  of  the 
econoinv  to  social  forces  which  cannot  be  predicted.    The  Vietnamese 
War  led  to  inflation  and  high  rates  of  unemployment;  political  pressures 
against  defense  and  space  spending  led  to  a  severe  drop  in  aerospace  in- 
dustries,   Current  cuts  in  social  welfare  spending  are  leading  to  cut- 
backs in  public  employment.    These  economic  shifts  resulted  in  employment 
problems  first  for  engineers  and  scientists  and  now  for  workers  in 
social  sen/ice  agencies. 

Second,  the  occupational  mix  of  industries  is  not  static,  but 
chancing  over  time.    .As  technologies  change,  occupational  needs  may 
change.    Individual  firms  may  also  alter  their  occupational  mix  if  they 
find  that  wage  rates  are  changing  and  certain  groups  are  becoming  too 
expensive  to  use  at  past  employment  levels.    The  effects  of  these  actions 
will  alter  the  occupational  mix  across  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In 
health  care,  for  example,  nurses  and  paramedics  are  performing  some  of 
tn?  functions  once  carried  out  by  doctors.    Doctors  have  become,  relative- 
ly, too  expensive. 

Third,  there  is  rarely  a  specific  level  of  education  which  must  be 
artained  in'order  to  perform  on  the  job,    Within  each  job  or  occupation, 
performance  increases  with  education,  and  there  is  no  minimum  "required" 
level  necessary.  In  fact,  the  average  educational  level  within  each 
occupation  has  been  steadily  rising. 

In  general  the  labor  market  is  a  far  less  predictable  system  than 
assumed  by  the  manpower  planning  theory.     There  is  no  certain  path  for 
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the  economy.    Although  adjustment:;  may  take  some  time, there  arc  a 
variety  of  way?  that  the  market  can  absorb  changing  educational  levels. 
Hiring  standards  may  rise  or  fall  within  specific  occupations  and  wages 
with  them.    Firms  may  reorganize  work  patterns  to  utilize  a  different 
mix  of  workers.    They  may  also  retrain  their  own  workers  into  higher 
level  jobs  if  there  i>  a  shortage,    'technological  change  may  be  directed 
at  techniques  which  utilize  one  or  another  level  of  education  to  a  great- 
er extent. 

In  Massachusetts  several  manpower  studies  have  been  made,  one  of 
the  recent  being  "Massachusetts  Manpower  Requirements  to  1973. "1 
because  of  the  problems  inherent  in  projecting  economic  factors  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  labor  market  in  absorbing  various  educational  mixes, 
it  is  not  recommended  that  studies  of  these  types  be  used  for  planning 
of  i  out  i  nui  nj;  education  in  Massachusetts. 

If  manpower  planning  is  not  a  reliable  technique  for  planning 
programs  of  continuing  education,  what,  is  the  alternative?    A  continuous 
coordination  of  employers  and  continuing  education  directors  in  each 
geographic  area  to  provide  for  a  flexible  and  responsive  system  of  meet- 
ing local  needs  is  recommended.    In  particular,  continuing  education  can 
alleviate  the  problem  of  unforeseen  shortages  and  surpluses  in  specific 
labor  markets  by  providing  occupational  retraining  and  upgrading  of  skills 
of  adults. 

Currently,  there  is  little  planning  for  continuing  education.  It 
is  assumed  that  individuals  will  perceive  correctly  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  continuing  education  in  various  fields  and  will  make  appropriate  de- 
cisions in  response-  to  needs  of  the  l^hor  market,  but  often  this  is  not 
the  case.     If  governments  cannot  always  correctly  predict  occupational 
trends,  individuals  will  not  either.    Furthermore,  there  is  evidence, 
particularly  among  current  high  school  students  and  housewives  thinking 
of  returning  to  work,  of  serious  misconceptions  about  the  demand  in  cer- 
tain occupations  and  the  education  needed  to  be  hived  for  then!.  Thus  a 
more  active  coordination  of  continuing  education  programs  and  the  labor 
market  would  be  desirable,    Both  students  and  the  economy  would  benefit 
from  some  form  of  coordination:    students  would  become  aware  of  current 
fields  of  shortage  or  surplus  and  employers  would  avoid  partially  the 
costs  of  adjustment  to  cither  shortage  or  surplus  markets  if  students 
were  attracted  to  skills  they  needed.    The  goal  of  such  coordination 
would  still  no  to  leave  decisions  to  the  individuals,  but  to  structure 
a  situation  in  which  individual  decisions  will  lead  to  socially  and 
economically  optimal  conditions. 

Because  there  is  no  feasible  method  to  project  needs  accurately  on 
a  long-term  basis  (uncertainty  is  too  great),  measures  should  be  taken 
to  maximize  the  flexibility  of  the  response  of  continuing  education 
programs  to  economic  needs  in  the  short-term.    The  quicker  the  response 
and  the  more  accurate  the  response,  the  lower  arc  the  costs  of  maladjust- 
ments in  the  labor  market  and  the  higher  the  benefits  to  individuals 
and  the  economy. 
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Planning  for  Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts 


The  primary  economic  concern  in  Massachusetts,  1973,  is  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  remaining  as  high  as  7%.    This  rate  reflects  an  economy  which 
has  not  sufficiently  counteracted  the  steady  post-war  loss  of  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  particularly  textiles  and  footwear.    Although  service 
industries,  government  and  high  technology  industries  around  Route  128 
have  grown,  they  have  not  grown  enough  to  absorb  the  displaced  workers, 
particularly  in  textile-oriented  areas  such  as  New  Bedford,  FaJ 1  River, 
Lowell,  Lawrence/Haverhill,  Springfield,  and  Brockton.    In  addition,  tech- 
nical firms  in  the  Rte.  128  complex  lost  business  and  laid  off 
many  professionals  when  cutbacks  in  space  and  defense  spending  were  made 
in  the  late  1960's.    The  national  recession  of  recent  years  has  hit  Massa- 
chusetts particularly  hard  and  recovery  has  been  slower  here  than  in 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  solution  to  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  can  only  come  from 
the  creation  of  more  jobs  in  these  areas.    A  variety  of  tax  reforms  are 
under  consideration  to  encourage  businesses  to  hire  more  workers  and  to 
encourage  out-of-state  firms  to  locate  in  Massachusetts.    But  several 
measures  can  also  be  taken  to  improve  the  employability  of  the  unemployed, 
or  underemployed  (in  jobs  below  their  capabilities).  Many  of  those  who 
lost  jobs  in  failing  industries  were  older  than  average  and  lacked  skills 
needed  for  new  jobs.    Many  are  from  minority  groups  recently  moved  into 
Massachusetts.    For  these  groups  language  barriers,  lack  of  public  trans- 
portation and  day  care  centers  are  inhibiting  employment.    Many  are  young 
workers  and  veterans  lacking  needed  job  skills  or  an  understanding  of  the 
job  market. 

Although  education  and  training  cannot  alleviate  unemployment  with- 
out the  creation  of  jobs,  it  can  improve  the  employability  of  these  groups 
lacking  needed  skills.    Continuing  education  programs  could  be  used  in 
each  area  to  raise  or  upgrade  the  skills  of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
groups  and  moderate  the  effects  of  shortages  and  surpluses  in  the  job 
market. 

The  coordination  of  stimulating  the  economy  to  create  jobs  and 
educating  workers  to  fill  these  new  slots  should  occur  on  an  area  level, 
not  a  statewide  level.    As  stated  in  the  Boston  Globe  editorial  of  June 
11,  1973,  economic  problems  can  best  be  solved  at  the  local  level: 

"Perhaps  the  largest  single  danger  in  developing  public 
economic  policy  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
individual  problem,  whether  it  is  the  industry  or  the  lo- 
cality, and  the  overall  problem.    Put  another  way,  a  rapidly 
expanding  Polaroid,  which  has  put  millions  of  dollars  into 
New  Bedford  to  create  new  jobs,  clearly  has  a  different 
set  of  problems  from  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  Lynn,  who  is 
wondering  whether  he  would  stay  in  business  at  all. 
Gloucester,  with  more  than  10  percent  unemployment, 
has  a  very  different  set  of  requirements  from  a  Boston  with 
S  oercent." 
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A  second  "set  of  problems  for  the  economy  is  the  development  of 
shortages  and  surpluses  in  the  job  market.    Although  unemployment  and 
manpower  problems  *re  associated  to  a  greater  extent  with  disadvantaged 
and  unskilled  groups,  shortages  and  surpluses  develop  in  markets  for 
highly  skilled  and  professional  jobs  as  well.    Continuing  educatior 
programs  could  be  used  to  retrain  or  upgrade  skills  of  workers  as  nec- 
essary.   For  example,  several  years  ago  a  major  source  of  new  engiv^ers 
was  a  pool  of  technicians  without  formal  degrees  whose  skills  were  up- 
graded.   This  type  of  training  could  be  coordinated  in  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  which  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  award  credit  for  such 
work. 

The  problem  of  shortages  and  surpluses  in  high  level  jobs  has  been 
particularly  acute  in  the  Route  128  technological  complex.    Programs  of 
retraining  might  well  be  coordinated  through  continuing  education  divis- 
ions experienced  in  the  education  of  adults  rather  than  in  newly-formed 
training  programs  as  was  tried  several  years  ago  at  M.I.T. 

A  third  problem  in  the  economy  is  job  dissatisfaction  among  certain 
types  of  workers  and  the  need  for  avenues  of  job  advancement  in  the  labor 
market.    Many  national  studies  and  news  reports  are  now  being  published, 
such  as  Work  in  America ,2     which  describe  the  extent  of  worker  ralaise.  In 
the  telephone  survey  conducted  by  Becker  Research  Corporation  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 23%  of  clerical,  15%  of  sales,  15%  of  operatives,  and  25*  of 
laborers  (who  have  completed  their  education)  say  that  they  are  somewhat 
or  very  dissatisfied  with  their  present  careers. 3 

Opportunities  need  to  be  provided  to  people  who,  after  the  normal 
college  age,  feel  that  they  are  in  uninteresting  or  dead-end  jobs.  Con- 
tinuing education  by  its  very  definition  provides  such  opportunities; 
but  more  could  be  provided  if  coordination  were  made  with  employers.  For 
example,  programs  to  upgrade  skills  of  secretaries  might  be  offered  in 
conjunction  with  efforts  of  firms  to  bring  more  women  into  middle  manage- 
ment positions. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Massachusetts  Manpower  Requirements  to  1975,  Occupational  Research 
Department,  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Boston,  Mass.,  October, 
1971. 

2.  Work  in  America,  Report  to  the  Special  Task  Force  to  the  Secretary 
ol*  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  Washington,  D.C., 
1973. 

3.  Becker  Research  Corporation,  The  Market  for  Continuing  Education  in 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  1973. 
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B.  Factors  Influencing  Demand  for  Continuing  and  Part-time 
'Postsecondarv  Education  in  Suhstate  Regions  in 

Western  Region  IV-S2 

Central  Region  IV- 54 

Northeast  Region  .  .  .  IV- 57 

Southeast  Region  IV"59 

Boston  Region.  1V-62 
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FACTORS  INFLUENCING  DEMAND  FOR  CONTINUING  AND  PART-TIME  EDUCATION 
IN  SUBSTaTT  REfllflN$  6r  MASSACHUSETTS  '  

The  economy  and  the  education  system  interact  in  several  impor- 
tant ways,  as  discussed  in  Section  IV. D.    Continuing  education,  in 
particular,  can  play  an  important  role  in  the  economy  of  retraining 
or  upgrading  the  skills  of  adults.    Because  of  this  linking  between 
jobs  and  the  education  of  workers,  it  is  important  when  planning  for 
continuing  education  to  consider  the  state  of  the  economy. 

Demand  for  continuing  education  will  also  vary  according  to 
age,  income,  race  and  other  demographic  characteristics.    To  the 
extent  that  the  population  varies  across  the  State  according  to  these 
characteristics,  programs  should  differ  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  specific  area. 

In  this  section  profiles  of  the  major  areas  of  the  State  are 
provided  in  demographic,  socio-economic  and  occupational/industrial 
terms.    Its  purpose  is  to  describe  the  context  within  which  the 
institutions  covered  will  provide  continuing  and  part-time  postsecon- 
day  educational  services.    Such  a  description  is  a  useful  background 
for  consideration  of  needs  for  continuing  and  part-time  education, 
although  it  does  not  offer  a  rigorous  assessment  of  demand  for 
services.    Attempts  to  measure  and  project  "demand"  would  not  be 
fruitful. 

Information  on  economic  factors  has  been  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
sources.    The  information  presented  does  not  represent  exhaustive 
data  for  each  region. 
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WESTERN  REGION 


The  Western  Region  encompasses  all  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
Though  easily  thought  of  as  a  quiet  rural  area  this  Region  actually  in- 
cludes the  second  largest  manufacturing  center  in  the  State  —  Springfield. 
In  fact,  the  Region  is  best  characterized  by  its  contrasts  between  urban 
industrial  growth  and  rural  decline.    While  the  two  major  population  and 
economic  centers  of  Pittsfield  and  Springfield  account  for  610,000  of 
the  region1 s  754,000  inhabitants,  there  are  significant  numbers  of  rural 
backwashes.    Towns  such  as  Hancock,  Savoy,  Mt.  Washington  and  Middlefield, 
for  example,  have  high  concentrations  of  non-family  adults  with  very  low 
incomes,  the  rural  elderly  whose  children  have  moved  to  the  cities. 

The  differences  between  the  two  principal  urban  centers  are  also  great. 
Springfield,  with  its  metropolitan  population  of  530,000,  is  a  typical  urban 
center,  heavily  and  diversely  industrialized  and  plagued  by  high  unemploy- 
ment and  high  minority  population  concentrations. 

Springield  is  the  State's  second  largest  manufacturing  center  but 
ranks  tenth  in  the  State  in  single-industry  dependence.    Though  the  non- 
manufacturing  sector  has  grown  every  year  since  1962,  Springfield  is  more 
dependent  proportionately  on  the  manufacturing  sector  as  a  whole  than  is 
the  nation  or  the  State.    Accordingly,  after  steady  expansion  of  employment 
during  the  1960 's,  Springfield  experienced  heavy  losses  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  when  the  employement  picture  declined.    In  1971  the  unemployment 
rate  peaked  at  8.5%,  as  compare    to  a  statewide  figure  at  that  time  of  7% 
and  a  national  high  of  6.0%.    The  employment  picture  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  over  the  decade  the  area's  labor  force  was  growing  faster  than  the 
population,  attracting  increasing  numbers  of  women  and  minority  group  members. 

Pittsfield,  with  a  metropolitan  area  population  of  80,000,  conforms 
strongly  to  the  image  of  a  one-industry  rural  town.    Accordingly,  four  in- 
dustries -  electrical  machinery,  ordinance,  paper,  and  non-electrical  machinery- 
accounted  for  89%  of  the  manufacturing  payroll.    Of  the  16,000  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  in  the  Pittsfield  area,  more  than  10,000  are  employed 
in  the  huge  General  Electric  plant  which  produces  transformers,  chemical  materials 
and  ordinance  systems.    This  explains  why  Pittsfield  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
specialized  SMSA's  in  the  State,  heavily  dependent  on  a  handful  of  key  indus- 
tries, while  it  had  the  smallest  manufacturing  employment  of  the  State's  ten 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's). 

Another  major  demographic  difference  between  Springfield  and  the  Pitts- 
field SMSA  is  in  the  extent  of  poverty.    Similarly,  the  Springfield  SMSA  has 
a  higher  percentage  of  its  families  living  on  less  than  poverty  level  incomes 
(6.7%)  compared  to  the  Pittsfield  SMSA  (5.4%).    The  disparities  between  the 
two  areas  become  more  apparent  when  the  central  cities  of  the  two  SMSA's  are 
examined.    While  the  City  of  Pittsfield  has  5.6%  of  its  families  living  on 
less  than  poverty  level  incomes,  the  City  of  Springfield  has  a  9.6%  figure 
and  the  City  of  Chicopee  (another  large  urban  area  within  the  Springfield 
SMSA)  has  a  10.6%  figure.    Another  index  of  income  disparities  between  the 
two  SMSA's  is  median  income.    The  median  family  income  for  Pittsfield  cif  '„ 
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it  is  $9.21.1.  *  1Wg*  Urt,n  center  ln  tl«>  Springfield  SMSA) 

ar«,.n'e;:  ittSful^JTS.^  nUIerCni  edUCati0n  levels  «•  *•  t«o 
those  25  years  old  and  over)  Is  12  2   TZh'LP'S  °f  eduMUon  (for 
is  12.0.  in  Holyoke  11.6.  1  in  Chfcopee  ^2  "  nedlan 

SpringfieJd'  ££^1$  fla0CS  £  » A™  ",000  are  in  the 

SMSA  has  the  second  lar.«t  Ki.oV  I     ,  P  ttsfield  SMSA.    The  Springfield 
From  1969  to  1970  Sorin^fliS        Population  in  the  State,  after  Boston. 

the  area's  Spanish-SDeakins  nonuLJi^  •  !  ^hole*    0v,r  the  $3m°  P«iod 

10.000.    Like  other  Lrgru^^rcenUrs  SfleM?"'  about.1-000  "  °™ 
are  concentrated  in  specific  areas  of  thSf  °my  >>0Pulati°ns 

^X^.TJ^^^^^ZTT  other  points,  and  in 
than  Springfield.    For  example    tho^h  .    „        *"  ""Plated  problems 

t  „.don S^S.,  r^vk:?nofo.;  T the  SMe  per?o™ 

Springfield,  on  the  ofher  tlZ     °  tP "-enPtlo>,«e  compensation  in  the  State, 
hid  a  growth  rate  onW  sfirtt  w  hfh    f^U"h  am°ng  the  State'»  SMSA,»  and 
large  fmmigration  oTi.iJorfty'gro'uf  Hbor!"        Sta"  de'pUe  the 

River V\n.%Xa"e«UP„t^1alL«S0Uthern  flw  °f  the  Connecticut 
to  change  over  the  ne"  decadef  S^S/fifr"*- U  n0t  eXpeC"d 
are  forecasted.    The  Pittsfield  m?h.f^      ■       T  ,n  t0tal  »">ufacturing 
and  tourism.    Of  these  two     "   " \  }°   industries;  manufacturing 

in  the  years  ahead,  as  tte'area ies  ?2wwS""  ^?  increasin«ly  important 
and  New  York  areas     A,  fL  lll  lle\fairly  equidistant  betwen  the  Boston 

foreseen  "  the  short-term-  llt^^t"'  great  chan*«  are  not 

collaneous  manufacu«ring  wit    con^inue^r^1!?*"'  0rdln,">«.  and  mis- 
the  area-s  employment    though  te«i  «    "a      n   for  about  two-thirds  of 

cals,  instrumented  metalf-tJansnirt^ ill  ^ ^  tht"  decline  and  chemi- 
stantial  gains.  m«als-transportation  equipment  are  seen  making  sub- 

Greenn^dhia^a:rof\P\txImit:ivT°0USdS  «  center  at 

the  Connecticut  River  Vallev    il  .Li  '  a       ™     area'  the  n0"hern  tier  of 
the  next  decade.    ^  ^^"^lSSS^^WUm  durin« 
double  that  of  the  New  England  average   wh He  ntLTP  T'",t         at  a  rate 
undergone  increases  above  New  EnS  averages     E  !?  'Tl  Se"°rS  haVe 
manufacturing  is  seen  continuing  this  m?  ieclde  "W^WM 

finance,  real  estate  and  iZSLl  are "xpecteSTS.  M  f*"1"8  and 
divisions  in  this  area.  expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing 
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CENTRAL  REGION 


The  Central  Region  consists  primarily  of  Worcester  County,  with 
a  few  selected  municipalities  from  contiguous  counties.    It  stretches 
from  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  on  the  west  up  to  and  including  Interstate 
Route  493  on  the  east.    It  reaches  into  some  of  Boston's  southwest 
suburbs,  embracing  such  towns  as  Dover,  Natick,  Wayland,  and  Framingham. 
Though  large  tracts  of  the  Region  are  forested  and  dotted  with  many  small 
lakes  and  reservoirs  that  attract  vacationers,  the  Region  in  fact  employs 
a  higher  percentage  of  its  labor  force  in  manufacturing  (47%)  than  any 
other  Region  in  the  State,    Accordingly,  the  Central  Region  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  males  in  blue  collar  occupations  than  any  other  area  of  the 
State  and,  similarly, the  lowest  percentage  of  males  in  professsional  and 
managerial  occupations. 

This  region  has  Ma  relative  predominance  of  lower  middle  class 
and  working  class  statuses. M    Although  the  region  and  the  two  SMSA's 
within  it-- Worcester  and  Fitchburg/Lecminster—have  roughly  the 
statewide  average  of  women  in  the  labor  force  (38,4%),  there  are 
many  outlying  towns  not  included  within  the  SMSA's  that  have  extremely 
high  concentrations  of  working  women.    The  towns  of  Blackstone, 
Webster,  and  Warren,  for  example,  all  have  over  45?>  of  their  women 
inhabitants  in  the  labor  force.    These  rates  conform  to  expectations 
for  such  traditional  industries  is  textiles  which  form  a  sizeable 
but  declining  share  of  employment  within  the  region  and  the  State 
and  to  the  more  recent  patterns  established  by  light  manufacturing— 
firms  such  as  electronic  components  production.    Contrasting  with 
this  image  of  a  heavily  manufacturing-oriented  region,  however,  is 
the  low  number  of  Blacks  in  the  region.    In  the  entire  region  with 
a  total  population  of  around  257,000  there  are  slightly  more  than 
6,1000  of  which  3,7000  are  located  in  the  Worcester  SMSA, 

Economically, this  region  breaks  down  into  two  areas:  a  northern  one 
focusing  on  the  Fitchburg/Leominster  SMSA  and  a  southern  centering  on  the 
Worcester  S»MSA.    The  salient  characteristic  of  the  Worcester  subregion  is 
the  significant  decline  of  the  manufacturing  sector  there.    With  over  half 
of  its  work  force  in  manufacturing,  the  Worcester  SMSA  ranks  third  among  the 
State's  ten  SMSA's  in  manufacturing  employment.    Yet  over  the  1960fs  it  lost 
2,9%  of  its  manufacturing  jobs.    Over  this  period  textile  employment  dropped 
about  12%,    Of  the  key  manufacturing  industries  within  the  SMSA  (machinery; 
primarily  metals,  fabricated  metals;  and  stone,  clay,  and  glass  )  the  first 
two  declined  over  1960  to  1967,  while  the  last  two  increased  employment. 
Over  this  same  period  of  1960  to  1967,  noronanufacturing  industries  made 
significant  gains.    Most  recently,  between  1971-72  there  were  1,100  more  non- 
manufacturing  workers  within  the  Worcester  SMSA.    But,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  the  gains  in  nonmanufacturing  industries  have  not  completely 
offset  the  losses  in  the  manufacturing  sector.    Consequently,  the  Worcester 
SMSA  has  had  rather  high  unemployment  rates; -for  the  past  two  years  the  annual 
average  has  been  steady  at  7,2%,    In  the  Worcester  SMSA  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  41%  in  the  16-24  age  group  over  the  decade  1960-1970,    There  has 
also  been  a  substantial  increase  in  minority  populations  over  this  same  period 
f^ora  a  total  of  2,800  in  1960  to  a  total  of  9,000  in  1970,  of  which  5,000 
are  Spanish  speaking. 
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stay  the  same  or  decUnl     £„  urrentTv   t„eTP°"V eXpe"ed  10 
expected  to  account  for  an  increa^ n^rafac,turin*  scctor  is 
dicative  of  this  trend  is  the" ™£LttiTJ th.V?"1  ?mPlo^nt-  In- 
Medical  School  complex  in  the      5  of  vlTr.  J        "nivcrsity  of  Massachusetts 
opened  in  late  1973   will  \? orcester-    The  school  itself,  to  be 
Medical  School  Hospita     to  be  -tS,^Sent  staff  of  12°.  *«•  the 

including  nurses,  nurse'a  ds,  techn!  tans  VSJ  'l"  IT*  SOm  1'600  PeoPle- 
and  maintenance  men.  ' technlclans.  therapists,  dieticians,  secretaries 


:itchburg/Leominster  Area 


^n^^  is  area  heavily 

employment  accounted  for  Sy  manuf^uri'na l*Wl°*™™Y  66%  of  total 
it  appears  that  the  manufacturing j   Ss  h"  d        I  "0rCMt9r  lwa'  however' 
Fitchburg/Lecinster  SMSA  is  eighth  in  terL  If  Jl*  ?\0W1>'    Altho^  the 
ranks  third  in  manufacturing  l^^tl^Z  t""™*  emPloyment.  it 

The  key  industries  are  lumber    furnTtu^8  ™r  the  Period  «60  to  1967. 

chemicals,  rubber  and  mis^e  1  laneouT  mIo  •  Pr°duCtS  (the  lumber  group); 

trical.    While  the  rubber  group  gain^  in  £        mfchinery  other  than  elec-  ?J ' 
the  others  have  declineS  slig^lf   GrU?h  SI 1  '"Payment  from  I960  to  1967, 
facturing  sectors  that  represented  «nn°      ??*  bee"  «reatest  in  those  manu- 
sector,  Juch  as  instrumen?s  i!  >  f  alu  Portions  of  the  manufacturing 

This  shift  in  the  ^lavo'^  St0ne»  cla^  -  ^ss. 

activities  reflects  a  wider  trend  in  ^-growing  manufacturing 

and  heavy  manufacturing  disadva^ a  ed y*   heltatVs" „?£  T*  ^ tradi"~l 
tion  costs  to  national  markets  and  toward        r  lgh  energy  and  transporta- 

u^niter  ^it^^ijssrs^jsras the  Fitchburg/ 

lumber  and  chemicals  win  continue  to  •*  total  ™Pl°y"ent.  Accordingly, 

-» *  *  instants.  ^ri^*a,-!-rr.cC 

as  a  lu°''isid"f  roleTo^e'pta^dt  IT™?  °f  *»»  *^on 

on  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Region^   Although  it ^as 5  ™ninVhr°Ugh  the  towns 

as  anticipated,  the  areas  abutting  this  MghwaJ  win    !'  35  50on 

of  industrial  development  in  the  years  ah»!2   ^     v  ertainly  bo  maJor  a«as 

along  the  highway  have  2onea  more  than  ul  tf  .2?  cities  and  towns 

use.    The  49G  Jrea  will  very  Ukely  be     11    ?  T"1  aCreabl<!  for  industrial 

a  distribution-warehousing  center         dcveloPed  bJ'  electronics  firms  and  as 
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NORTHEAST  REGION 
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The  Northeast  Region  includes  all  of  Essex  County  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  Middlesex  County.    It  encompasses  rather  diverse  elements  ranging 
from  the  depressed  urban  communities  of  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Haverhill  to 
the  affluent  western  suburbs  such  as  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Concord,  the  less 
affluent  northern  suburbs  such  as  Stoneham,  Reading,  Peabody,  and  recreational 
areas  such  as  Ipswich  and  Newbury. 

The  Region's  two  SMSA's  are  Andover/Lowell  and  Lynn/Salem  which  are 
characterized  by  some  obvious  similarieies  but  some  less  obvious  differ- 
ences.   Both  are  known  as  old  manufacturing  centers,  heavily  dependent 
on  the  shoe  (i.e.,  leather)  and  textile  industries  which  have  been  de- 
clining steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.    Both  have  experienced 
approximately  the  same  employment  shift  over  the  decade  from  1960  to 
1970;  manufacturing  employment  declined  from  about  47-49%  to  about  37%  of 
total  employment.    Similarly,  next  to  the  Fall  River  area,  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence/Haverhill experienced  the  greatest  manufacturing  employment  losses 
in  the  State  with  declines  of  8%  and  6%  respectively  over  the  period  1960-67. 

Other  points  of  similarity  are  in  education  and  income  levels  of  the  two 
SMSA's.    Specifically,  the  Lawrence/Haverhi 1 1  SMSA  has  5.8%  of  its  families 
living  on  less  than  poverty  level  incomes,  while  the  same  figure  for  the  Lowell 
SMSA  is  6.1*,.    The  figures  for  the  central  cities  involved  are  comparable: 
for  the  city  of  Lawrence,  it  is  8.7%  and  for  the  city  of  Lowell,  8.5%,  while 
for  the  city  of  Haverhill,  it  is  low  at  6.S%.    Similarly,  median  family  income 
for  the  Lowell  SMSA  is  $10,935  and  for  the  Lawrence /Haverhill  SMSA,  $10,700. 
^r!he.central  cities  involved,  the  median  family  incomes  are:  Haverhill- 
$9756,  Lawrence-S9507,  Lowell  $9495.    And,  finally,  the  two  areas  have  similar 
educational  attainment  levels.    The  median  number  of  years  of  educationffor 
those  25  years  old  and  over)  for  both  SMSA's  is  12.1  years.    And  for  the 
central  cities,  the  median  figure  is:    Lawrence  -  10.4,  Haverhill-  11.7  and 
Lowell-  n.3  years.  ' 

Despite  these  similarities    however,  Low^U  is,  in  fact,  a  much  smaller 
manufacturing  center  than  is  L^wrence-Hayerhi 1 1.    Lowell,  with  a  manufacturing 
employment  of  some  19,000  in  1967,  is  ranked  seventh  in  the  state's  SMSA's 
whlle  Lawrence-Haverhill  is  ranked  fourth  among  the  state's  SMSA's  with  a 
manufacturing  employment  of  over  40,000.    This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
two  SMSA's  have  about  the  same  population;  Lowell  with  about  213.000  and 
Lawrence-Havprhf 11  with  about  232,000. 

Though  the  Lowell  SMSA  is  the  smaller  manufacturing  center, 
it  has  had  the  higher  unemployment  rates,  around  12%  in  1971  and 
almost  11%  in  1972,  compared  to  a  little  over  9%  for  these  two  years 
in  the  Lawrence  SMSA.    There  are  additional  demographic  differences 
between  the  areas.    While  both  have  negligible  minority  populations, 
their  growth  patterns  have  been  very  different.    The  Lawrence/ 
Haverhill  SMSA,  the  larger  manufacturing  center,  grew  about  14%  over 
the  last  decade  and  typically,  the  central  cities  declined  in  popu- 
lation while  their  suburbs  increased,  substantially  in  some  cases. 
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The  Lowell  SMSA,  however,  grew  over  that  same  period  30',,  with  the 
central  city  of  Lowell  itself  registering  a  slight  population 
increase.    Kven  more  significantly,  the  population  of  Lowell  grew 
substantially  younger  over  the  decade  with  the  15-19  age  group 
increasing  74  \  and  the  20-24  age  group  increasing  721.    In  1900, 
the  under- 30  population  group  comprised  47*  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Lowell,  while  in  1970,  this  figure  was  52%.    It  appears  that 
this  increase  was  the  result  of  massive  immigration  of  fairly  large 
families  from  outside  the  Lowell  SMSA. 

The  other  major  manufacturing  center  in  the  region  is  the  city  of  Lynn, 
with  a  population  of  about  90.000  and  a  more  significant  minority  population 
than  LoweU  and  Lawrence/Haverhi  1 1 .    Specifically,  there  are  about  950  SDanish- 
speaking  residents  of  Lynn  (or  slightly  over  1%)  and  2,400  Black  (about  3%) 
of  the  city  total  population).    Though  the  total  population  of  the  city  has 
been  declining,  the  number  of  people  under  20  and  over  64  has  been  increasing. 
For  1970,  the  median  family  income  was  $9,739.    Furthermore,  8.4%  of  Lynn's 
families  have  incomes  less  than  novertv  level,  compared  to  a  fi2ure  of  6.1% 
for  the  Boston  SMSA.     The  median  number  of  years  of  education  completed  (for  25 
years  old  or  over)  is  12.1. 

Lynn  is  first  and  foremost  a  manufacturing  city  with  60%  of  its  labor 
force  in  manufacturing  (compared  to  a  statewide  average  of  42%).  One 
manufacturer  dominates:  the  General  Electric  plant  employs  about  16,000 
people;  accounting  for  70%  of  Lynn's  total  manufacturing  employment  and  about 
42%  of  its  total  employment.    Moreover,  as  these  figures  suggest,  GE's 
dominance  is  unchallenged;  the  second  largest  manufacturing  employer  is  the 
declining  shoe  industry  which  in  1968  employed  a  mere  3,000  workers,  and 
for  which  a  total  of  IS  plants  closed  from  1958-68.    In  addition,  GE's  domi- 

nancer?;n  L/nn  nas  beer  increasing  over  the  years.    In  1964  it  accounted  for 
only  3-*  of  Lynn's  manufacturing  employment,  compared  to  70%  in  1968.  The 
picture  is  even  more  unbalanced  by  the  fact  that  Lynn's  third  and  fourth 
largest  manufacturing  employers,  a  local  bakery  and  shoe  factory,  have  recently 
gone  out  of  business. 

One  of  Lynn's  big  problems  is  lack  of  land-space  to  encourage  relocation 
by  outside  firms  and  expansion  by  existing  firms.    Accordingly,  its  hope  for 
the  future  lies  in  the  expansion  of  the  service  sector,  especially  if  it  is 
to  counteract  the  dominance  of  General  Electric.    New  England  Telephone  has 
just  built  a  large  plant  in  Lynn  for  production  of  its  telephone  directories, 
while  Sears,  Roebuck  $  Co.  has  just  opened  a  regional  billing  and  credit  office. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Northeast  Region  includes  much  of 
the  area  served  by  the  circumferential  belts  Interstate  495  and  Route  128.  Signi- 
ficant growth  areas  in  the  future  will  be  at  the  junctions  of  Route  93  and  these 
two  highways.    Accordingly,  the  Boston  Globe  (  March  20,  1973)  recently  reported 
that  two  industrial  parks  are  under  development  in  Woburn  at  the  intersection 
of  Interstate  93  and  Route  128.    Similarly,  Hewlett-Packard  Corporation  recently 
announced  that  it  will  double  the  size  of  its  medical  electronics  division  in 
Andover  in  the  495  area,  hiring  an  additional  5,000  workers.    This  example  is 
particularly  significant,  for  it  will  very  likely  be  the  kind  of  light  manu- 
facturing typified  by  medical  electronics,  requiring  highlv  skilled  labor  and 
producing  low-bulk  products,  that  will  be  developed  in  this  area. 
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Closely  related  to  this  aspect  of  future  development  in  high 
technology  areas  is  the  dependence,  present  and  future,  of  such 
industries  in  the  Northeast  Region  on  defense-related  expenditures. 
About  50*  of  the  state's  prime  defense  contracts  are  allocated  to 
firms  within  the  region.    Led  by  the  General  Electric  plant  in  Lynn, 
they  are  more  typically  in  the  towns  lying  along  Route  123  such  as 
Burlington  and  Wilmington,  but  also  are  found  in  significant  numbers 
in  Andover  and  Lowell* 
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The  Southeast  Region  is  marked  by  great  heterogeneity,  including 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the  state  in  terns  of  employment,  the 
Brockton  area,  as  well  as  some  of  the  state's  most  economically  depressed 
areas  around  the  manufacturing  centers  of  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  , 
and  the  resort  areas  of  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket  with 
virtually  no  manufacturing.    Accordingly,  at  its  northern  extreme,  the 
region  encompasses  some  of  the  affluent  South  Shore  suburbs  of  Boston 
such  as  Scituate  and  Cohasset  while  in  the  south  it  includes  the  high 
unemployment  areas  within  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River,  Geographically, 
the  region  includes  all  of  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Nantucket  and 
Bristol  Counties  and  a  small  portion  of  Norfolk  County,    It  encompasses 
the  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
most:  of  the  Brockton  SMSA,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Pawtucket/ 
Providence/Warwick  SMSA. 

The  Southeast  Region  can  be  broken  down  into  three  fairly  distinct 
areas:  the  first  comprising  the  resort  areas  of  Barnstable  County  (Cape 
Cod) ♦  Dukes  County  (Martha?s  Vineyard)  and  Nantucket  County;  the  second 
comprising  the  Brockton  SMSA  and  principally  towns  alone  the  Atlantic 
Shore,  and  third,  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  including 
the  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  SMSA's  (and  those  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns  included  in  t*/e  Pawtucket /Providence/Warwick  SMSA.) 

The  Brockton  area  is  characterized  by  impressive  growth  over  the 
last  decade,  particularly  in  the  non-manufacturing  sector.    While  manu- 
facturing employment  experienced  a  ten-year  decline  of  400  from  1962-1972, 
the  non-manufacturing  sector  recorded  an  increase  of  12,000  jobs.  Accordingly, 
the  population  of  the  Brockton  SMSA  grew  21%  over  the  decade  from  1960-1970 
to  a  total  of  190.000;  and  the  city  with  a  population  growth  of  22°.,  Pre* 
dictably,  the  non-White  population  increased  considerably  during  this  period 
from  2100  to  4000,  while  a  Spanish  speaking  community  of  1200  emerged  during 
this  same  period.    Despite  a  booming  economy  and  significant  in-migration, 
the  population  of  foreign  stock  of  the  SMSA  remained  steady  over  the  decade 
at  around  50,400.    This  contrasts  sharly  with  continued  high  foreign  immi- 
gration into  the  economically  depressed  areas  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford. 
And  finally,  in  terms  of  age  distribution,  the  15-19  age  group  represented 
the  largest  gain  in  the  population  with  an  increase  of  Sl%  over  the  decade, 
with  the  5-14  group  trailing  with  a  43°i  increase.    These  increases  tend  to 
jr.ake  the  population  significantly  younger  with  40%  of  the  SMSA's  population 
now  19  years  old  or  under  (compared  with  37%  for  the  State  as  a  whole). 

In  many  respects  the  Brockton  area  may  be  characterized  as  a 
boom  economy.       While  overall  between  1962  and  1972,  400  manufacturing 
jobs  were  lost,  between  1960-67  Brockton  was  actually  the  fastest  Knowing 
manufacturing  SMSA  in  the  State.    Thus  were  created  18a  more  jobs  (over 
three  thousand)  in  manufacturing,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Brockton  area  is 
largely  dependent  on  industries  that  are  on  the  decline  such  as  leather  and 
apparel.    It  was  during  the  years  after  1967  that  these  gains  were  lost  to 
produce  the  net  loss  of  400  jobs  seen  today.    These  are  partly  expla  ncd 
by  setbacks  in  the  defense  sector  and  in  the  business  recession  of  1*70-71. 
Thus  Brockton's  unemployment  rate  of  4.1*  in  1969  jumped  to  8.6*6  in  1971. 
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Overall  the  leather  goods  industry,  principally  shoes,  remains  one 
of  the  leading  employers,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  experiencing  steady 
and  apparently  irreversible  decline •    During  1972  leather  employment  was 
around  3500  down  from  6000  in  1962.    A^d  between  1970  and  1971  alone  there 
was  a  loss  of  1000  jobs. 

Non-manufacturing  employment  has  increased  substantially  during  this 
time,  though  less  since  1968,    Of  this  category,  services  have  grown  tho  most, 
117%  over  the  past  ten  years.    And  non-manufacturing  will  continue  to  be  the 
main  thrust  of  the  economy. 

The  second  area  within  the  Southeast  Region  looks  much  less  promising 
than  the  Brockton  area.    For  example,  employment  growth  for  this  subregion, 
including  the  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  SMSA's,  has  been  projected  to  grow 
during  the  period  from  1965  to  1980  about  22%  while  the  same  figure  for  the 
Brockton  subregion  is  about  44%,    Overall,  the  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River 
SMSA's  exhibit  remarkably  similar  characteristics.    They  both  have  area 
populations  of  about  150,000  with  substantial  propositions  of  foreign 
stock,  the  highest  concentration  in  the  State.    Those  of  Portugese  stock 
comprise  18%  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford  and  roughly 
one- fourth  in  the  city  of  Fall  River.    It  is  significant  also  that 
the  immigration  of  Portugese  has  increased  since  1965,  when  Portugal 
was  allowed  to  fill  unfilled  immigration  Quotas.    In  addition,  both 
SMSA's  have  similar  percentages  employed  in  manufacturing,  with  New 
Bedford  and  Fall  River  ranking  fifth  and  sixth  respectively  among  the 
State's  ten  SMSA's  in  terms  of  manufacturing  employment  in  1967. 
They  both  have  experienced  substantial  declines  in  manufacturing 
employment  over  the  1960fs,  specifically  in  the  apparel  and  textile 
industries.    In  addition,  both  areas  rank  low  in  per-employee  compen- 
sation among  the  State fs  ten  SMSAfs  with  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River 
ranking  ninth  and  tenth  respectively. 

Other  similarities  include  ranking  low  in  education  for  the  State. 
The  percentage  of  persons  25  years  of  age  or  older  with  a  high  school 
education  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  is  34%,  compared  with  32%  in  Fall  River, 
and  with  64%  for  the  Boston  SMSA.    In  addition,  the  median  number  of  school 
years  completed  for  those  25  and  over  was  9,5  years  in  New  Bedford  SMSA 
and  9.4  for  Fall  River,  compared  to  12.4  for  Boston  SMSA,    And  with  the  core 
of  the  SMSA's  cities  the  figures  are  even  more  startling:  in  both  the  city 
of  New  Bedford  and  the  city  of  Fall  River  years  completed  is  8.8.  Further 
similarities  include  income  distribution  patterns.    Compared  to  statewide 
figures  of  12%  of  the  families  having  an  income  of  less  than  *3,000  and  17% 
with  an  income  of  over  10,000.    Both  areas  rate  poorly:  20%  of  New  Bedford 
area  families  having  income  under  $3000  and  only  8%  ever  10,000,  while  in 
Fall  River  the  figures  are  18%  and  8%.    Another  significant  similarity  occurs 
in  terms  of  working  women.    Both  areas  have  high  participation  rates  for  women 
of  43%,  compared  to  a  state  rate  of  38%.    Even  more  importantly  however,  these 
two  areas  have  very  high  rates  for  working , mothers ,    While  the  State  figure 
for  percent  of  mothers  working  is  17%, the  figure  for  New  Bedford  is  54%  and 
for  Fall  River  51%. 
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There  are,  however,  some  obvious  differences  between  the  two 
areas.    One  such  concerns  minority  populations.    Blacks  comprise  7%  of  the 
population  for  the  city  of  New  Bedford  and  2%  of  SMSA's  population,  while 
the  Puerto  Rican  population  comprises  almost  7%  of  the  city's  population 
and  about  2%  of  the  SMSA's  total.    On  the  other  hand,  Fall  River  has  very 
small  minority  populations  with  a  scant  .3%  of  the  SMSA's  population  being 
Black  and  all  other  groups  amounting  only  to  .5*  of  the  area's  population. 
Another  difference  concerns  the  fishing  industry.    While  it  appears  to 
be  negligible  for  the  Fall  River  area,  it  is  more  significant  in  New 
Bedford,  where  an  average  of  1700  men  were  employed  in  this  industry  in 
1966.    Since  that  time  employment,  however,  has  declined  considerably  with 
an  estimated  1300  employed  in  fishing  in  1971  and  a  further  decline  down 
to  1200  in  1972.    One  of  the  chief  problems  in  this  area  is  the  depletion 
of  domestic  fishing  grounds  by  foreign  nations,  by  which  some  fish  stocks 
have  bee-,  depleted  up  to  90%  in  the  last  decade.    For  example,  in  1971  the 
amount  ^aught  was  111  million  pounds,  and  in  1972  this  dropped  to  60  million. 
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BOSTON  REGION 


The  Boston  Region  includes  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  nearby 
suburbs.    It  extends  from  Medford,  Melrose,  and  Arlington  in  the  north 
to  the  communities  of  Sharon,  Stoughton,  Avon,  Holbrook,  and  Weymouth 
in  the  south.    To  the  west,  the  Region  extends  to  the  towns  of  Weston 
and  Welles  ley.    Significantly,  the  Region  encompasses  the  southern 
half  of  the  Route  123  ring.    Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  except 
for  two  small  towns  that  are  actually  part  of  the  Brockton  SMSA,  the 
Boston  Region  lies  totally  within  the  Boston  SMSA  and  is  significantly 
smaller  than  it. 

Generally  the  Boston  Region  can  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  the  core  city  of  Boston  with  a  high  proportion  of  the  industrial 
output  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  minority  population  concen- 
trations; the  many  residential  suburbs  around  the  core  city;  and  finally, 
the  Route  128  area,  a  second  node  of  industrial  and  economic  activity 
in  the  Region. 

In  1970,  the  City  of  Boston  had  40%  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  metro- 
politan area  and  accounted  for  46%  of  the  metropolitan  area  output,  though 
it  accounts  for  24%  of  the  metropolitan  area  population.    This  is  an 
indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  core  city  to  the  economy 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  area.    And  because  the  Boston  Region  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  (SMSA),  excluding  significant 
areas  of  economic  activity  such  as  the  northern  half  of  the  Route  128  ring 
and  the  city  of  Lynn,  the  City  of  Boston  dominates  to  an  even  greater 
degree  the  Boston  Region.    One  reason  why  th^  City  of  Boston  so  dominates 
the  metropolitan  area  output  is  that  its  productivity  levels  are  extra- 
ordinarily high.    In  1970,  the  productivity  for  goods  and  services  for 
the  City  was  $18,700/worker,  compared  to  $16,500/worker  for  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  $12 ,600/worker  for  the  U.S,  This  high  overall  rate  of 
productivity  is  accounted  for  oartlv  bv  a  doubling  of  the  outout  oer 
worker  in  manufacturing  within  the  City  over  the  period  from  1947  to  1970. 
And  although  manufacturing  employment  has  been  steadily  declining  over  this 
same  period,  fthe  City  lost  nearly  20.000  manufacturing  iobs  from  1947  to 
1967),  manufacturing  output  has  actually  increased.    For  example,  from  1960 
to  1970,  manufacturing  industries  in  the  City  of  Boston  experienced  a  15% 
growth  in  production. 

While  manufacturing  employment  has  been  declining,  non-manufacturing 
employment  has  greatly  increased.    In  1947  the  top  four  employers  in  the 
City  were  manufacturing  (accounting  for  22%  of  the  City's  total  number  of 
jobs);  retail  trade  (18%);  transportation  (14%);  and  services  (14%).  In 
1970,  the  top  four  were  services  (23%);  retail  trade  (15%);  government  (15%); 
and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate(14%).    Thus,  from  1947  to  1970 
manufacturing  and  transportation  were  replaced  by  government  and  finance  as 
the  City's  chief  employers. 

The  demographic  data  show  that  from  1960  to  1970,  the  City  of  Boston, 
like  most  large  urban  centers  in  America,  suffeied  a  population  decline  from 
697,000  to    641,000.    Since  1965,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  relative  sta- 
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Miration  of  the  City's  population  decline;  since  that  time  outflow  of 
Whites  has  diminished  and  the  migration  of  Blacks  from  the  South  has 
slackened. 

The  minority  populations  of  the  City  are  significant.    A  total 
of  21%  of  the  City's  population  is  made  up  of  minority  groups.  With 
rcore  than  71%  of  the  State's  minority  population  to  be  found  in  the  Boston 
SMSA,  the  City  of  Boston  has  77%  of  the  SMSA's  minority  population.  From 
1960  to  1970  the  non-White  population  of  the  City  increased  from  68,000 
to  116,000.    And  in  1970  the  Spanish  speaking  population  of  the  City  was 
about  18,000. 

In  terms  of  income,  there  has  been  a  significant  upward  shift  in 
the  City  during  the  past  decade.    During  the  1950 's  the  average  house- 
hold personal  income  of  residents  of  the  City  rose  by  17%  and  in  the  1960 's 
by  40%  (in  constant  1970  dollars).    In  addition  the  proportion  of  house- 
holds with  income  of  $15,000  or  more  increased  from  6%(of  the  total 
number  of  households)  in  1950,  to  13%  in  1960,  to  18%  in  1965  and  to 
25%  in  1968.    It  is  projected  that  by  1980  two-fifths  of  all  households 
in  the  City  of  Boston  may  have  incomes  of  $15,000  and  over. 

However,  there  are  significant  numbers  of  low  income  people  in  the 
City.    In  1965,  with  28%  of  all  metropolitan  area  households  the  City 
of  Boston  accounted  for  58%  of  all  households  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$4,000.    Furthermore,  the  numbers  of  low  income  Blacks  are  increasing. 
From  1960  to  1965,  the  number  of  non-White  households  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $4,000  increased  from  11,000  to  14,000  while  the  total  number 
of  non-White  households  increased  by  more  than  50%.    This  means  that  while 
in  absolute  numbers  the  number  of  poor  Blacks  in  the  City  increased,  the 
proportion  of  such  households  in  the  low-income  bracket  actually  declined 
from  50°:  in  1960  to  40%  in  1965.    Finally,  over  this  same  period,  the 
average  income  of  non-W\ite  households  rose  slightly  with  respect  to  White 
households;  it  increased  from  75%  of  white  household  income  to  81%. 

For  the  City  of  Boston  the  median  number  of  school  years  completed 
for  those  25  years  and  over  was  12.1  years  in  1970.  This' breaks  down  to 
12.1  years  for  whites,  11.4  years  for  blacks,  and  10.8  years  for  Spanish 
speaking. 

The  future  of  the  City  looks  good,  in  spite  of  a  few  problem  areas. 
One  such  problem  is  the  termination  of  some  5,500  jobs  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  to  be  closed  by  the  Defense  Department.    Another  problem  for  the 
City  has  been  the  slump  in  the  building  boom  that  transpired  during  the 
early  and  mid- 1960 's.    In  recent  years  the  newly  built  Keystone  Office 
Building  near  South  Station  has  been  largely  vacant,  and  the  construction 
of  the  Cabot,  Cabot,  and  Forbes  office  building  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Congress  streets  has  been  delayed.    Of  late,  however,  the  construction  of 
this  office  tower  Im  been  resumed,  and  the  Keystone  building  now  appears  to  have 
leased  nearly  all  its  vacant  space.    Of  greater  significance  is  the  recently 
announced  decision  by  the  Boston  firm  of  Stone  and  Webster  not  to  relocate 
to  the  suburbs  and  to  remain  in  the  City  and  to  build  a  14lstory  office 
building  as  part  of  the  BRA's  South  Station  urban  renewal  project.  This 
announcement  has  been  received  by  the  community  at  large  as  a  bellwether 
of  renewed  faith  and  confidence  in  the  economic  future  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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And  accordingly,  the  Boston  Globe  has  reported  that  a  $1.7  billion 
building  program  in  the  City  is  now  under  way,  with  an  additional 
$4.3  billion  of  additional  construction  on  the  drawing  boards. 

The  remaining  communities  in  the  Boston  Region  encompass  a 
broad  range  of  urban  and  suburban  areas:  including  such  urban  areas 
as  Somerville  and  Cambridge;  the  lower-middle  and  middle  class  suburbs 
north  and  south  of  Boston  such  as  Medford,  Arlington,  Stoughton 
Dedham,  Canton,  and  Needham;  and  finally,  the  affluent  western  suburbs 
such  as  Weston,  Welles  ley  and  Dover.    The  range  of  median  family  incomes 
among  these  various  suburbs  is  great.    Beginning  with  a  low  of  $9,594 
tor  Somerville,  $9815  for  Cambridge,  then  ranging  upward  with  $15  381 
for  Newton,  $19,401  for  Wellesley,  $22,716  for  Dover,  and  the  high  of 
$2j,5j>0  for  Weston. 

The  Route  128  area  is  dominated  by  office  buildings  and  light 
manufacturing.    After  the  recession  of  1970-71,  with  the  ensuing  lavoffs 
or  professionals  and  technicians,  it  now  appears  that  the  128  area  is 
staging  a  recovery.    In  particular,  the  office  space  market  is  now  picking 
up  after  a  decline,  though  it  is  not  expected  to  reach  the  boom  propor- 
tions of  a  few  years  ago.    An  example  is  the  on-going  construction  of 
the  home  otfice  of  the  Boston  Mutual  Company  in  Canton.    If  the  conversion 
efforts  of  the  once  heavily  defense  oriented  firms  succeed,  it  is  in  the 
light  manufacturing  sector  that  the  boom  is  expected,  particularly  in 
electronics,  computers,  and  warehousing. 
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ESTIMATING  THE  DEMAND  FOR  NONTRADITIONAL  LEARNING  AND  OPEN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Complex  Charact or  of  Demand  for  Continuing,  Part-Time  and  Non- 
Traditional  Study  '  '  M  '  

In  the  lust  few  years  educators  have  becomo  aware  of  a  growing 
demand  for  continuing  post  secondary  education.    Recent  experiments  in 
nontraditional,  part-time  study  have  been  notably  successful  and  seem 
to  tap  a  large  potential  market  of  students  beyond  those  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  traditional  part-time  adult  education  programs.  (See 
Section  II. M.    for  discussion  of  nontraditional  programs.) 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  great  interest  among  institutions  and 
government  agencies  in  proposals  for  new  or  expanded  programs  of  contin- 
uing post-secondary  education  to  meet  the    needs  of  these  diverse  groups. 

But  while  such  programs  are  being  considered,  the  exact  nature, 
extent  and  structure  of  demand  is  clear  neither  to  educators  in  the 
traditional  system  nor  necessarily  to    the  users  and  potential  users 
themselves  for  much  of  potential    demand  is  still  unmet  by  current  proerams 
and  remains  latent  in  the  population.    In  asector  such  as  education,  8 
where  private  profit  incentives  are  muted  and  competition  does  not  lead 
automatically  to  an  optimal    system  or  even  to  variety  and  consumer 
responsiveness,  preferences  will  not  necessarily  be    discerned.  Therefore 
some  form  of  market  survey  must  systematically  be  undertaken  to 
anticipate  and  estimate  demand. 

The  demand  for  part-time  and  continuing  eduation  is  particularly 
difficult  to  assess  because  of  several  characteristics  of  the  market 
First,  it  is  a  new  product;  thus  projections  of  current  or  future  demand 
cannot  be  made  from  past  experience.    The  primary  example  of  this  is 
demand  for  an  open  university  of  television  courses  and  packaged  programs. 
Current  or  past  enrollments  in  part-time  programs  would  give  no  guide  to 
demand  for  these  kinds  of  programs.    Neither  would  projection  of  enroll- 
ments based  on  changes  in  sociological  factors  such  as  age,  occupation, 
urban/rural,  etc.  (as  is  done  for  higher  eduation  as  a  whole). 

Because  some  programs  arc  now  in  existence  and  some  not,  demand  is 
composed  of  two  parts:    "active"  demand,  that  which  is  currently  being 
served;  and  "latent"  demand,  that  which  is  not  met  by  programs  given  Sow. 
One  particular  difficulty  of  a  market  stidy  is  delineating  elements  of 
latent  demand:    what  programs  would  be  desirable  and  under  what  circum- 
stances demand  would  become  active. 

Many  students  presently  excluded  from  full-time  day  college  pro- 
grams might  also  be  brought  into  the  educational  system  through  part-time 
and  continuing  education.    Underserved  urban  and  rural  sub -populations 
do  not  have  adequate  information  about  what  is  available  to  them.  Kith 
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improved  publicity  and  communication  through  other  community  organizations 
such  as  churches,  clubs,  and  public  aid  agencies,  many  people  might  be 
attracted  tu  continuing  education. 

Secondly,  demand  for  part-time  and  continuing  education  has  more  than 
one  source;  personal,  business,  and  government  or  societal.  Personal 
demand  has  two  parts:    (1)  as  a  personal  consumption  good  in  courses  such 
as  art  history  or  literature  and  (2)  as  an  investment  good  for  job  advance- 
ment by    attaining  a  degree  or  specific  vocational  training.  Businesses 
are  interested  in  courses  as  vocational  training  for  employees  and  govern- 
ment is  interested  in  manpower  training  to  ease  labor  shortages  and  contri- 
bute to  productivity.    These  three  sources  of  demand  must  be  considered  by 
a  planning  agency,  and  each  requires  a  different  method  of  estimation. 

Thirdly,  continuing  education  is  a  multi-service  sector.     Demand  will  vary 
for  diverse  possible  programs  with  varied  teaching  format.    Location  of 
study,  tine  of  day,  type  of  faculty,  cost  (and  other  variables  considered  by 
a  potential  consumer).    Estimating  future  demand  in  this  market  is 
particularly  difficult  and  must  be  done  with  care. 

fourth,  demand  for  continuing  education  programs  will  change  with  the 
economy  and  social  trends.    People  having  more  time  and  money  to  pursue 
personal  or  job  advancement  goals  and  a  social  movement  like  women's  liber- 
ation are  leading  to  increases  in  enrollments.    However,  such  trends  are 
difficult  to  predict  in  the  future.    Thus  demand  for  continuing  education 
is  not  one  single  number  but  varies  with  many  program  characteristics  and 
external  factors,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  demand  for  each,  but  this 
involves  more  comprehensive  analysis  than  in  the  typical  consumer  market  - 
toothpaste,  for  example. 

These  factors  in  the  market  for  continuing  and  part -time  education 
must  be  considered  when  planning  new  programs.    Demand  from  business  and 
the  government  and  social  trends  of  the  future  are  to  some  extent  matters 
of  judgement.    Personal  demand  in  the  present,  however,  can  be  estimated 
by  a  well  designed  market  study.    A  comprehensive  market  demand  study 
must  be  very  carefully  designed  if  true  demand  among  all  population  groups 
is  to  be  determined. 

Design  of  a  Market  Study  (Review  of  Studies  in  Other  States) 

Careful  design  of  a  market  test  of  demand  specifically  for  nontraditional 
learning  and  "open  universities"  is  crucial  to  insure  accurate  results. 
There  are  several  problems  in  the  technical  design  of  such  a  market  survey. 
If  these  problems  are  not  recognized  and  dealt  with,  results  of  the  survey  may 
be  seriously  biased  by  the  methods  used.    In  particular,  specific  ponulations 
may  be  over  or  under- represented. 

The  relevant  market  surveys  conducted  to  date  are:    an  Educational 
Testing  Service  direct  interview  survey  of  interest  across  the  country  in 
educational  activities,  a  California  mail  survey  of  the  need  for  external 
degree  programs,  a  Colorado  direct  interview  survey  of  educational  needs, 
and  a  Massachusetts  telephone  survey  of  interest  in  a  proposed  open  university. 
The  results  of  these  surveys  are  discussed  in  Section  IV. B.,1 
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The  first  problem  in  a  market  survey  is  narrowing  down  the  proposed 
new  "product"  to  specifics.    The  potential  for  combinations  of  new  programs 
is  very  great  and  "demand"  will  vary  with  each  combination  of  type  of 
program  offered,  location,  time,  tuition,  and  other  variables  considered 
by  the  consumer.    It  would  be  desirable  to  know  the  demand  for  each 
combination  but  this  is  not  possible.    A  market  survey  must  usually  be 
focussed  on  a  particular  program. 

However,  narrowing  the  demand  analysis  down  to  a  specifically 
proposed  program  has  certain  effects  which  must  be  recognized.    In  the 
California  survey  of  demand  for  an  external  degree  at  the  college 
or  graduate  level,  the  proposed  program  was  exclusively  focused  on  those 
people  who  already  have  60  units  of  college  credit  and  are  willing  to 
pay  $105  a  course.    The  result    that  well-educated,  high  income  people 
are  interested  in  the  program,  while  less-educated,  low-income  people 
are  not,  is  therefore  to  be  expected.    However,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
generalize  the  results  of  this    study  to  say  that  less-educated,  low 
income  people  are  not  interested  in  any  educational  programs.    This  may 
not  be  the  case:    in  the  California  survey  by  virtue  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram, they  were  excluded  from  being  questioned. 

Second,  there  is  always  a  problem  of  knowing  if  the  response  of 
a  person  to  a  questionnaire  is  a  true  reflection  of  what  he  would  do 
if  the  program  were  offered.    It  is  likely  that  fewer  people  would  en- 
roll initially  in  a  program  than  say  they  would  in  response  to  a 
questionnaire,    the  exact  percentage  is  hard  to  determine,  however. 

Interest  expressed  in  a  survey  can  be  discounted  in  three  ways. 
First,  pilot  programs  may  be  started  in  one  area  and  actual  enrollments 
compared  with  interest  previously  predicted  by  a  survey.    In  California, 
such  a  procedure  is  being  used  to  calculate  a  discount  factor  in  one 
county  which  has  a  new  pilot  program  for  other  proposed  programs. 

A  second  technique  is  to  test  market  demand  in  a  survey  for  current 
programs  and  see  if  it  matches     actual  attendance  in  programs.  For 
example,  respondents  may  be  asked  in  a  parallel  fashion  to  other  questions 
if  they  would  attend  programs  already  in  existence.    If  interest  expressed 
as  projected  onto  the    population  was  less  than  actual  attendance  in 
the  population,  a  discount  factor  would  be  calculated. 

In  California,  a  third  technique  was  used.    The  survey  was  carried 
out  in  two  stages  of  mailed  questionnaires  to  be  returned.    In  the  first 
stage,  8%  of  the  original  sample  returned  the  questionnaire.    These  people 
were  sent  a  second  questionnaire  and  about  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  these 
were  returned.    In  the  end,  2-3%  of  the  original  sample  was  included. 
It  was  assumed  that  if  a  person  bothered  to  answer  both  questionnaires, 
he  would  be  seriously  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  proposed  program. 
Making  the  procedure  difficult  and  time-consuming  would  exclude  those  with 
only  mild  interest. 

Third,  and  most  serious,  is  the  problem  of  selecting  a  sample  of  the 
population  to  be  surveyed.    The  purpose  of  a  survey,  in  this  case,  is  to 
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determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  interest  of  the  whole  population 
in  the  proposed  program.    If  the  sample  is  we  11 -designed,  the  responses  of 
only  several  thousand  people  can  reflect  the  preferences  of  population  of 
millions.    To  bo  able  to  project  survey  results  onto  the  population,  however, 
the  sample  m-.wt  be  representative  of  that  population.    All  types  of  people 
must  he  questioned  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  population  or  the 
result  •;  wi  1 1  bo  biased. 

Answers  to  questionnaires  are  likely  to  vary  with  the  type  of  person 
responding .    f;or  example,  people  over  45  may  respond  to  certain  questions 
differently  from  people  under  A:..    Unless  the  sample  is  designed  to  include 
representative  proportions  of  under  45  and  over  45  people,  the  preferences 
of  one  group  will  dominate  preferences  of  the  other  group.    If  x%  of  the 
population  is  over  45,  then  x%  of  the  sampled  people  should  be  over  45  to 
insure  a  true  reflection  of  the  population's  preferences. 

A  random  sample  of  the  population  using  Census  data  may  be  made,  but 
the  major  difficulty  is  then  in  locating  the  people  to  be  questioned.  A 
telephone  survey  may  be  less  expensive  than  a  direct  personal  interview, 
but  many  people  are  not  reachable  by  telephone.    Finding  people  at  home 
for  a  direct  personal  interview  may  also  be  difficult.    The  Educational 
Testing  Service  found  in  their  survey  of  adults  that  people  living  in  rural 
areas  or  apartment  complexes  in  central  cities  are  harder  to  contact  and 
identify  than  those  in  suburban  homes. 

lor  one  reason  or  another,  certain  types  of  people  ir.  the  population 
may  he  over- represented  or  under- represented  in  the  sample.    Blacks  aged 
18  y.>,  for  example,  may  be  under- represented  because  they  may  be  hard  to 
locate,    others  may  not  want,  to  answer  questions. 

There  is,  however,  a  method  of  adjusting  the  sample  for  such  difficul- 
ties.   The  responses  of  each  type  of  person  may  be  weighted  by  the 
proportion  that  they  are  in  the  total  population.    This  method  wt s  used 

in  the  KTS  survey. 

ETS  found,  for  example,  that  questionnaire  completion  was  higher 
among  women  than  men,  higher  for  younger  white  women  thar  for  older 
white  women,  and  higher  for  those  who  had  been  to  college  than  for  those 
who  had  not.    Thus,  in  the  original  sample  white  women  under  45  who  had 
been  to  college  were  over-represented  by  a  factor  of  two.    By  weighting 
their  responses  by  0.45,  they  were  properly  lepresented  in  the  corrected 
sample.    On  the  other  hand,  Black  men  who  had  not  graduated  from  high 
school  were  under-represented  in  the  original,  uncorrected  sample,  and 
were  thus  weighted  by  J. 20. 

A  similar  weighting  procedure  was  used  for  types  of  respondents 
varying  by  sex,  age,  race,  and  educational  attainment.    A  survey  sample 
was  constructed  comparable  to  the  general  American  adult  population. 

Such  a  procedure  of  weighting  was  not  used  in  the  California 
sample,  in  the  Colorado  sample,  or  in  the  market  survey  in  Massachusetts. 
A  footnote  may  be  attached,  as  in  the  Colorado  survey,  to  indicate  that 
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the  sample  was  not  representative  of  the  population.    But  the  tendency  of 
rentiers  is  to  discount  this  problem  and  make  generalizations  as  if  it  were 
a  representative  sample  of  the  population. 

This  tendency  to  generalize  is  especially  strong  among  planners  in 
one  state  using  results  generated  in  another  state.    It  is  also  a  r*sk  for 
policymakers  in  the  state  being  studied.    They  may  not  have  the  time  to 
analyze  detailed  methodology  and  may  proceed  to  use  uncorrected  survey 
results  for  making  policy  and  funding  decisions  on  the  assumption  that  they 
reflect  the  population  at  large. 

The  effects  of  this  tendency  to  generalize  uncorrected  survey  results 
can  be  quite  serious.    The  results  of  the  Becker  telephone  survey  of  interest 
in  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University  concept  clarify  this  problem.2 

The  Market  for  an  External  Degree  in  Massachusetts: 

Any  educational  market  determination  has  four  necessary  steps: 

Step  (1):    The  extent  of  interest  people  have  in  the  proposed 
educational  option  must  be  determined  for  the  various  groups  in  the 
population. 

Step  (2>:    The  willingness  of  those  interested  people  to  pay  for  the 
option  must  be  determined. 

Step  (.3) :  The  percentage  of  each  group  in  the  population  that,  is  both 
very  interested  and  very  willing  to  pay  must  be  determined. 

Step  (4):    The  results  of  interest  and  willingness  tc  pay  must  be 
generalized  to  the  population  at  large. 

While  a  variety  of  standard  survey  techniques  (mail,  telephone,  direct 
interview  surveys)  for  determining  preferences  are  suitable  for  Steps  (1)  - 
(3),  the  problem  of  step  (4)  requires  the  use  of  demographic  analysis.  The 
determination  of  preferences  of  each  group  must  be  combined  with  techniques 
of  projection  onto  the  population. 

This  study  and  the  Becker  study  are  in  agreement  about  preferences 
determined  in  Steps  (1)  -  (3).    The  findings  of  those  three  steps  in  tht 
Becker  study  are  corroborated  by  the  independent  findings  cf  the  continuing 
education  student  survey  conducted  as  a  part  of  this  study  (see  Sections 
III. A. 4.  and  IV. B . ) . 

• 

However,  the  two  studies  diverge  in  their  analysis  of  Step  (4),  the 
projection  of  preferences  onto  the  population.    This  divergence  leads  to 
appreciably  different  conclusions  regarding  the  composition  of  the  pr;  \.f> 
market  for  an  open  university  and  hence  regarding  the  public  policy  issues 
surrounding  the  focus  of  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University. 

Interest  in  an  external  degree  program  was  tested  by  Becker  through 
a  telephone  survey  of  a  sample  of  the  Massachusetts  population  18  and  over. 
The  study  concluded  that  since  less- educated  citizens  ire  less  interested 
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<n  tli<*  |»r«n:r.im  than  bet tor-educated  cituttis,  only  13%  of  the  prime  potential 
taortet  for  the  external  degree  would  be  .it  the  level  of  high  school  incomplete. 
(Those  eligible  tor  the  program  must  have  at  least  som?  high  school  education 
»>ut  no  more  than  a  college  degree.)    This  study  finds  the  above  figure 
to  t»e  25-o,  not  13*4.    The  difference  arises  because  this  study  has  used 
Massachusetts  Census  data  for  all  its  student  clientele  and  demographic 
analyses,  while  the  Becker  study  has  used  its  telephone  survey  sample. 
The  causes  of  these  differences  are  explained  below,  and  their 
implications  "for  Massachusetts  policy  and  planning  for  an  open  university 
discussed. 


However,  the  Becker  survey  only  went  to  households  having  telephones 
and  thus  over- represented  high  education,  high  income,  high  occupational 
People  and  under- represented  low  education,  low  income,  and  low 
occupational  people.    This  is  because  the  poor,  handicapped,  and  elderly 
with  less  education  may  not  have  telephones  or  may  be  institutionalized, 
the  less -educated  people  who  do  have  telephones  may  refuse  to  answer 
questions  and  admit  their  low  status,  and  at  any  given  household  the 
better-educated  person  is  more  likely  to  answer  the  telephone  than  the 
less -educated. 

Thus,  the  educational  profile  of  the  respondents  to  the  Becker 
telephone  survey  differs  significantly  from  the  educational  profile  of 
the  Massachusetts  population  18  and  over  (used  for  all  comparisons  and 
clientele  analysis  in  this  study,  see  Section  III.B.). 

Educational  Profile:    18  and  Over 
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U.  S.  Census 
Data  for 
Massachusetts 

Becker 

Telephone 

Survey 

college  graduates 

452,000(a) 

12% 

750,000  25% 

1-3    years  college 

658,000^ 

17% 

810,000  28% 

a.gh  schoul  diploma 

1,254, 000(c) 

33% 

1,020,000  34% 

high  school 

712,000(d) 

19% 

270,000  8% 

ess  than  high  school 

725,000(e) 

18% 

150,000  5% 

TOTAL: 

(aj      394,000        25  and  over 

3,803,000 

• 

3,000,000 

58,000         18-24(8.8%  of  660,000) 


Cb) 


452,000 
346,000 
312,000 


(0  1,096,000 
158,000 


25  and  over 

18-24  where  assume  80%  are  high  school  graduates,  70% 
of  those  go  on  (.8  x  .7  x  660,000  -  58,000  college 
graduates) 

25  and  over 

18-24  where  assume  80%  are  high  school  graduates  and 
30%  do  not  go  on  (.8  x  .3  x  660,000) 
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(d)  593,000  25  and  over 

119,000  18-24  where  17.5%  get  to  high  school,  but  do  not  graduate 

(e)  712,000  2S  and  over 

 13,000  18  24  d^op  out  before  high  school  (2.5%) 


Similar  discrepancies  between  a  telephone  sample  and  the  population 
exist  in  income  and  occupational  profiles.    The  comparisons  of  U.S.  Census 
data  and  the  Becker  survey  sample  are  shown  below. 

Occupational  Profile 

U.  S.  Census  Becker 


Occupation 

Data  for 
Massachusetts* 
(Males  only,  J 
16  and  over) 

Telephone 
Survey 
(Males  and 
females) 

Professional/technical 

17% 

26% 

Managerial 

8% 

16% 

Clerical 

20% 

5% 

Sales 

7% 

7% 

Craf t smen/ f or emen 

13% 

17% 

Operators 

18% 

7% 

Laborers 

4% 

3% 

Service  Workers 

12% 

5% 

Other 

13% 

(a)     Note  profile  for  males  only,  because  they  have  generally  higher 
occupational  status  than  women.    Even  so  the  Becker  data  is  heavily 
weighted  toward  upper  occupational  groups  in  comparison. 


Income  Profile 


Family  Income  ^V,*^  (»K  ^  ,  , 
 1    Unrelated v  J)  (b),  (c) 


less  than  $5,000  30%  10% 

$5,000  -  $6,999  11%  8% 

$7,000  -  $7,999  6%  4% 

$8,000  -  $9,999  12%  13% 

$10,000  -  $14,999  23%  33% 

$15,000  -  $24,999  14%  23% 

$25,000  and  over  4%  8% 


(a)  Families  a_ i  single  people  are  included  to  be  comparable  with  the 
Becker  sample. 

(b)  Adjusted  upwards  for  20%  not  answering  as  reported  in  the  Becker  report. 

(c)  Adjusted  to  U.S.  Census  categories  of  income  by  extrapolation. 
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These  differences  in  methodology  determine  variations  in  demand 
titrates  and  have  implications  for  difficult  decisions  in  public  policy. 
The  analysis  of  demand  does  not  lead  automatically  to  policy  conclusions; 
the  simple  existence  of  demand  does  not  mean  that  it  should  or  can  he 
net.    Rather,  the  institutions  and  governments  involved  must  decide  what 
alternative  programs  should  be  funded  or  subsidized  given  identified  demand, 
the  cost  constraints  on  the  budget  and  other  aims  of  the  state  such  as 
manpower  planning.    If  demand  exists  among  several  different  groups,  then 
state  policy  must  determine  which  groups  will  take  priority  in  being 
served.    Consider  then  the  alternative  assessments  of  the  "broad 
potential  market"  and  the  "prime  market"  for  an  external  degree  in 
Massachusetts  as  presented  by  the  Becker  study  and  by  this  study. 


Rroad  Potential  Market* for  an  External 
Degree  in  Massachusetts 

This  study  Becker 
(Based  on  U.S.  Census)  Telephone 
 Sample 

1-5  years  college 
high  school  diploma 
high  school  incomplete 

*    By  definition  those  with  less  than  a  college  degree,  at  least  some  high  school. 

From  this  table,  the  prime  market  is  determined  in  the  Becker  study 
from  the  interest  expressed  by  each  subset  of  the  broad  potential  market. 
In  this  study  the  responses  of  each  group  are  weighted  by  their  proportion 
i.:  the  population,  rather  than  by  their  size  in  the  telephone  sample. 
Trus  a  different  estimate  of  the  prime  market  is  derived. 


25% 
48% 
27% 


40% 
48% 
11% 


Prime  Market  for  an  External 
Degree  in  Massachusetts 

This  study 


(a) 


(Based  on  U.S.  Census) 


Becker  (b) 
Telephone 
Survey 
Results 


i-3  years  college 
high  school  diploma 
high  school  incomplete 


39% 
36% 
25% 


40% 
44% 

13% 


(a)    This  profile  was  constructed  from  Tables  1    and  2  (pages  3  and  5) 
of  the  Becker  report  showing  interest  and  willingness  to  pay  of  each 
group  and  the  distribution  above  of  the  broad  potential  market. 
Q     (b)    Some  non- response  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  column  does  not 
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Thus  if  the  extent  of  interest  expressed  in  the  external  degree  by 
those  people  with  only  some  high  school  actually  reached  on  the  telephone 
in  the  Becker  survey  is  projected  onto  the  Massachusetts  Census  group  of 
people  in  this  category,  with  or  without  telephones,  then  they  would 
comprise  25%  (not  13%)  of  the  prime  potential  market.    Because  some 
people  in  institutions  or  disabled  may  have  no  interest  in  the  external 
degree,  yet  are  included  in  the  Census,  25%  is  the  upper  limit  for  this 
group's  representation  in  the  prime  potential  market.    The  13%  of  the 
telephone  sample  is  the  lower  limit. 

This  difference  is  important  because  taken  together,  the  Becker 
estimates  and  this  study's  estimates  (above)  of  the  composition  of  the 
prime  market  for  the  Massachusetts  Open  University  bracket  the  true 
prime  market  composition.    The  Becker  results  emphasize  the  demand  among 
better-educated  groups  and  this  study  emphasizes  the  demand  among  less- 
educated  groups. 

The  policy  implications  for  an  Open  University  in  Massachusetts  are 
considerable.    If  policymakers  rely  solely  on  the  telephone  survey  demand 
data  in  designing  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Open  University,  then  the 
resulting  institution  will  favor  the  more  educated,  higher  income  and 
higher  occupational  status  Massachusetts  adults.    Planning  for  the 
educational  needs  of  poorer,  less  educated,  lower  occupational  status 
adults  will  be  inadequate. 

This  problem  is  particularly  serious,  since  better-educated  people 
are  already  being  served  by  the  current  continuing  education  system,  while 
less-educated  people  are  not.    Comparing  the  interest  of  citizens  in 
Massachusetts  as  expressed  in  the  Becker  survey,  and  weighted  by  this 
study  to  reflect  the  total  population,  with  actual  participation  in 
current  continuing  education  programs  is  startling.    While  25%  of  those 
interested  and  willing  to  pay  for  an  external  degree  program  have  less  than 
a  high  school  diploma,  only  2-3%  of  those  currently  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  have  less  than  a  high  school  diploma.    Of  the  students  who  would 
technically  be  eligible  for  the  open  university  (less  than  college  degree), 
those  with  less  than  high  school  comprise  5%  of  the  total. 

Prime  Market  for  Current 
External  Degree  Continuing 
(Weighted  estimate)  Education 
of  this  study  Students  in 

Massachusetts 


1-3  years  college  39%  68% 

high  school  diploma  36%  26% 

less  than  high  school  diploma  25%  5% 


(a)    Some  students  included  in  the  student  questionnaire  may  have  received 
a  high  school  equivalency  since  entering  the  program,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  results  of  this  table  would  be  substantially  altered  by  this 
consideration. 
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If  people  at  the  1-3  years  of  college  level  are  buing  served  by  the 
current  continuing  education  system,  while  those  with  ?.ess  than  a  high 
school  diploma  are  not,  there  is  a  case  for  designing  ^:he  Massachusetts 
Open  University  to  focus  on  the  unmet  needs  of  the  less -educated. 

The  exclusion  of  lower  income,  occupation  and  education  groups  from 
current  systems  of  continuing  education  is  partially  due  to  less  interest 
on  their  part,  partially  to  an  inadequate  response  of  the  system  to  their 
needs.    Although  interest  in  the  open  university  falls  in  less-educated 
groups,  their  interest  and  willingness  to  pay  is  nevertheless  substantial 
as  tested  in  the  Becker  survey. 

Further  discussion  of  the  extent  of  interest  by  low  income  *-ul  lev; 
education  groups  is  in  Section  IV. B. .    The  studies  discussed  also  demonstrate 
that  these  groups  have  far  more  interest  in  continuing  education  than  is 
currently  being  met  by  the  system. 


The  necessity  for  planning  specific  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
less-educated  stems  from  the  fact  that  people  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma  do  have  different  interests  from  people  with  some  college,  according 
to  the  ETS  survey  of  1973.    They  are  interested  in  business,  technical  and 
industrial  skills,  while  those  with  some  college  are  interested  in 
business-management  and  higher  level  technical  skills  and  liberal  arts. 

People  with  less  than  a  diploma  also  perceive  different  barriers  to 
participation  in  education:    cost,  no  information,  low  grades,  too  much  red 
tape,  and  no  transportation.    Better-educated  individuals  find:    not  enough 
time  and  other  responsibilities  as  barriers.    Thus  planning  the  Massachusetts 
Open  University  on  prime  market  data  which  are  biased  toward  those  of 
higher  educational  attainment  could  discriminate  against  those  most  in  need 
of  a  "second  chance"  MOU  opportunity. 
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APPENDIX  A 
INSTITUTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY 


All  institutions  were  requested  to  supply  informa- 
tion about  programs  and  students;  to  insure  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  the  data,  several  follow- 
up  efforts  were  made  including  telephone  or  on-site 
interviews  in  some  cases.    Those  institutions 
which  responded  are  included  in  the  analysis. 
The  list  of  these  institutions  is  presented  by 
geographic  service  area. 
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APPENDIX  B 

List  of  Publications  of  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Uducation 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
182  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 

1973 

Acndemy.  for  Educational  Development ,  Inc.,  "Higher  Education  in 
Massachus-etts :    A  New  Look  at  Some  Major  Policy  Issues" 

Creative  Studies  Inc.,  "The  Here,  Now  and  Tomorrow 'of  Cable  in 
Education. . .A  Planning  Guide" 

Harvard  University,  "Essentially  Elementary  Science" 
1972 

Paul  W.  Cook,  Jr.,  "Modernizing  School  Governance  for  Equality  and 
Diversity" 

Richard  H.  deLone,  "Massachusetts  Schools:  Past,  Present  and  Possible 
Richard  Rowe,  "Child  Care  in  Massachusetts:  The  Public  Responsibility 
1971 

Burton  Blatt  and  Frank  Garfunkcl,  "Massachusetts  Study  of  Educational 
•   Opportunities  for  Handicapped  and  Disadvantaged  Children" 

Donald  T.  Donley,  "Organizing  for  a  Child's  Learning  Experience: 

A  Report  on  a  Study  of  School  District  Organization  in  Massachusetts 

Lloyd  S.  Michael,  "Quality  Education  for  the  High  Schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts:   A  Study  of  the  Comprehensive  High  School  in  Massachusetts 

1970 

Joseph  M.  Cronin,  "Organizing  an  Urban  School  System  for  Diversity" 

John  S.  Gibson,  "The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education:  Proposals 
for  Progress  in  the  70 ?s" 

Daniel  Jordan  and  Kathryn  H.  Spiess,  "Compensatory  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts:   An  Evaluation  with  Recommendations11 

Melvin  Levin  and  Joseph  Slavet,  "Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts 
State  Programs  for  the  Seventies" 

0\Arlotte  Ryan.  •The  State  Dollar  and  the  Schools:    A  Discussion  of 
State  Aid  Programs  in  Massachusetts  and  Promising  Reforms" 


• 


Publications  (cont'd,) 

Warren  King  ar.d  Associates,  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Business 
Task  Force,  for  School  Management" 

1969 

Andre  Daniere,  "A  Cost  Benefit  Analysis  of  General  Purpose  State 
School  Aid  Formulas  in  Massachusetts11 

and  George  Madaus,  "The  Measurement  of  Alternative 
Costs  of  Educating  Catholic  Children  in  Public  Schools'1 

Brace  Dunsraore,  "Guidelines  for  Planning  and  Constructing  Community 
Colleges 

Herbert  Hoffman,  'Take  a  Giant  Step:    Evaluation  of  Selected  Aspects 
of  Project  750" 

Gordon  Liddle  and  Arthur  Kroll,  "Pupil  Services  in  Massachusetts  Schools' 
1968 

Information  Management,  Inc.,  "The  Management  of  Educational  Informa- 
tion" 

Carl  Schaefer  and  Jacob  Kaufman,  "Occupational  Education  for  Massa-  % 
chusetts" 

Lindley  J.  Stiles,  'Teacher  Certification  and  Preparation  in  Massa- 
chusetts 

.  1967 

Samuel  Gove,  'The  Massachusetts  System  of  Higher  Education  in 
Transition" 

New  England  School  Development  Council,  "Inequalities  of  Educational 
Opportunity  in  Massachusetts" 

\  - 
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